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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS: 
THE MANTINEIAN RELIEFS." 


[Puatres I, 1] 





tn the year 1887, M.G, Fougdres of thi French Seliool at Athens. 
While dlipwing at Mantinelu, came upon three sinbe of marble busreliets: 
These M. Fougeénes published ina very interesting article in the organ 
OF the Frenel sobool,’ in which be endexvonred te identify these =lale 
with the reliefs decorating the has of' the atuties of Leto, Apollo and 
Artemis in their temple at Mantineia as deseribed by Pausanias (vttt, 
1), thereby greatly enlisnci ng the midoubted ealwe af his Important dis- 
covery. Since thet Professor Overbeck,? supported by several other 
tthorities, has denied M. Fougtres’ identifieation, It Js the ulject 
of this paper to adducy farther reasons for the scription of thee re- 
tonms to the relief meitioned by Patsdnias, anel it ts hoped that the 
Wentifieation nay hesome conclusive, 
‘The three slabs were found among the ruinsof' a livzantine cliureh 
at Mantineia in which they served a+ pavement, the fice bearing the 


"The enbstined wl this — wee rend at the opening toeting of thie Anertiec 
Sohal of Clasieal Atyulhew nt Allon, Jom: IT, Cee, 

\ Bull, de fore, belle, x10, Sheet a fy). 1 are. pla i tt Mis view je storm by 
Rav auson, Ohaptereniade wet, aten ineeript, et. 1885, yu. SE; Lleencace, Jodrdwed 
i Foatit. 1888, py, 193; Fenrwaxucen, Philology: Wicheniehr(t, 1888, 1482, 

* Beriche, yf. Kemigl, Sicha, Gesell; @, Wineenned., P88, pp, S34 weg. 2 Gr. Auntimuthute- 
Ores 10, pp AM, $57, where ales a full Tet af other reprmentotioné of Apollo and Mare 
ares id given, 

1] 


Pu CHARLES WALDSTEL. 


reliefs fortunately having been turned downward. They are of white 
marble, according to M. Fougéres possibly from Doliana near Tegea, 
and are now deposited in the National Museum at Athens where they 
have been put together carefully under the direction of M. Kabbhwdias. 
The plates illustrating M. Fougdres’ article are from photographs from 
the originals inken in the moaseum ; hut, owing perkaps to insufficient 
light, and to spots and corresions which disfigure the marble and inter 
fere more or less with the lines and modelling, they are not ag good as 
they might be. In euch cases casts which give all the lines and do 
not reptodnee the accidental staining of the marble may supplement 
the accurate appreciation of works of antiquity. The authorities of 
the museum generously made a cet of casts which they presented to the 
‘American School to illustrate the present paper when read at one of 
our meetings. 

The three <lnbs are practically of the same dimensions: élab I is 
1.35 m. wide by 0.96 m, in height, while slabs 1 and ITT are 1.36 m. 
wide by 0.06 m, and 0.98 tm. in height, 

The first slab bears three figures of which the first is seated : a dig- 
nified male figere with long curls dressed in the long-sleeved talaric 
chiton, and himation, and holding a large lyre resting upon his knee. 
There can be no doult that this gure represents Apollo. At the 
other end of this elab is a nude bearded older man playing the donble 
pipes, in an attitnde half-retreating, half-advancing, which from the 
well-known type of the Myronian Marsyas will at once be identified 
as Marsyns. Between these two figures stands a bearded younger man 
with a hend-dreas something like a combination of a veil and a Phry- 
gian cap, wearing a chiton with sleeves, anoxyridez, and shoes, He 
holds in his right hand a knife, From this foreign costume, as well aa 
from the ty pe anil evident function of the figure, no archeologist ean fail 
to eee in him the Seythian slave charged with the execution of Marsyas, 
The some suggested by this alab te bevond doubt the first stage in the 
story of the flaying of Marsyis. I) is equally evident that the aix 
female figures holding musical instruments, Folla, and papyri represent 
six of the nine Muses, and it appears evident that one slab ts missing 
which must have contained the other three Muses. Now, in the pL 
sage cited above, Pausanias, in desetibing Mautinera which he enters 
by the southeast gate, mentions first a double temple of which one half 
was dedicated to Asklepios ; and he continues: To 6¢ érepor Agrovs 
deriv jepor wai 7Ov waibe. [lpwétrédny 62 ta d-yah para eipyacaro 
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Tpity peta Adeapevyy Dovepor even. totter memorpeva dati eo) 
Te dbp Modea eal Mapotas abiav. We thus learn that Praxi- 
tele made the three statues of’ the second half of the remple, namely, 
Leto with her two children Apollo and Artemia, and that on the base 
of these statues was portrayed a story of Marsvae and the Muses. 

Literally, Pansanins speaks only of “a Muse and Marsyas playing 
on the pipes; ”” and M. Fougtres solves the difficulty im interpret- 
ing thie passage, which even before his discovery had been felt, by 
amending it and substituting the plural Mofen: for Motea. Many 
years ano, De Witte* suggested] that the one Muse who could accompany 
Maraya= would be Euterpe, who presides over flute-playing ; but there 
if 1) Michie ligt! or literary instance of the conjunction of these two 
figures known to me, and, a= we ehall see, this very slab disproves it, 
Tt appears possible that Pansaning, whi newer wes a carefil aml aeou- 
rate observer of the monument? which he deseribes loosely, mistook 
the seated Apollo foro female figure, a Muse, and rapidly noted what 
ha hastily enw, characterizing the whole svene by two figures which 
he coald identify. And this possibility was inereased to my nine 
when | heard that, at the first glance, the diseoverers themael yee wore 
misled in the same way. Still, perhaps M. Fougéres’ emendatiyn is 
the hetter suggestion, as it includes the figures of all the other slabs,— 
and as the omission of the letter ¢ at the ond of’ a word is exsily made 
by any scribe. 

With this definite passage of Pavsunias to go upon, it seemed to 
me strange that there could be much hesitation in identifying the elabs 
found nt Mantineia with the reliefs decorsting the base of the Praxi- 
telean statues; I wae therefore astonished to find that most of the 
leading archwologists here at Athens nicreed with Professor Overbeck ; 
for, even before I had read M. Fougéres’ article and was aware of the 
provenionce of the slabs, T had pointed out these works as important 
specimens of fourth-century relief work of Praxitelean charncter, 

M. Fougdres, rightly assuming that there muse have bown one more 
slab bearing three Muses restores the hase of the stutues by placing 
one slab upon each of the four sides of the pedestal, and this restoru- 
tion has been in the minds of archwolagists as the only possible one, 
ever since the publication of these works. Starting from this con- 
eeption of their distribution, Professor Overbeck and those whe ane 
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with him direct their strongest criticism against the dlentitieation on 
thie ground. But, besides this, he and they also maintain that the 
reliefs themselves, in the posing of the figures and their relation to 
ow another, and in the modelling of every one, as well as in the gen- 
eral character and artistic feeling of the grouping snd of the scyurate 
figures, are cither Roman or late-Hellenistic in style, Now Proltesor 
Overbeck, though he holds that M. Pougtres has put it beyond all 
doubt thet the three slabs belong together, and is right in mamtain- 
ing that they were not part of a continuous frieze, denies that they 
could have been arranged on the four sides of the Gathron, Inasmuch 
as thie base would have been devideadly too small for the thine statues 
which stood upon it, Thongh it might be arged, even against this, 
that we do not kiow how large the pieces un cither side were, into 
whieh etely one of these slab may have Ledn set, justas a pretare hanes 
with epace about it upon oor walls, still it would be hard to conceive 
of this luse a4 a whole, if ae deoymaited, and sxpporting the three large 
temple-statues. Yet, if we can, a= 1 propose, show that all the foor 
dake forme! p continucis com posithon aml decornted only the front of 
the hase, all the weightv araments of Profesor Overbeek and his sup- 
porters against the attribution of the reliets, a fir as these arguments 
depend upon the arrangement formerly proposed, fall to the ground, 
Now, I sill sav at onew, thongh it hordly needs mueli argument, that 
the relief are more likely to have deourated a bathron than anything 
ele. As, frotn the mature of the subjeet represented, the whole oan- 
position causisted of but four slabs, they are not likely to have fornied 
part of an oxtendel architectural decoration, such asa continuons (rice 
or single metopes, Nor are they likely, for the same reason, to linve 
formed part of a huilnetrade or screen; nur could they have been fixed 
upon a-sarcophagas, Four slabs of this dimension, evidently belong- 
ig together, are structurally most likely to have decorated the lange 
hase af seine aon) ptural maniument. 

“The first mistake in judging these works appents to hive heon tuatne Tis 
‘in that an analogy for the hie of the three sintues by Proxiteles was 
unconscioualy found in the numerous existing @peti-air Avie iis 
covernd at Olvmypia, Epidauros, and other places, But these inter- 
tine bass of statues ate chiefly those of athletic und votive fignres, 
and see therefore minch smaller in dimensions. They can in no way 
give oe an adequate notion of the size, form, and «decoration of the 
bases belonging to great temple--tatues and groups of statues, 
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Now, a¢ regards the bases of great temple-statnes, so far as ancient 
literary, records ate concerned, the two alout which most was written 
mantiquity are those of the Olympian Zeus and the Athena Parthencs 
by Pheidias. As regants the base of the atatue of the Olympian Zens, 
we learn from Ponsaniaa (Vv. 11.8) thot it wae deeorated in relief, that 
the scene represented the birt!) of Aphrodite in the presence of all the 
chief divinities, the action bode on ane ete by Heling, rising with 
his steeds, and, on the other, hy Selene descending to the realms of 
tight. The base of the Athonn Parthenos wus similarly decorated 
with wenes portraying the birth of Pandora, Fortunately for us, the 
eo-vallead Lenormant statuette in the British Museum, giving a free 
copy of the Athena Parthenos, has on the base an impertect rendering 
of this scene; but, imperfect as itanny be, it shows that the deooration 
in relief oecupicd only the frout of the base, and did not extend round 
the four sides, This, moreover, we should nnturally have surmised 
before, inasmuch a it could net have been intended that the visitors 
should walk round the back of such sucred statues, generally placed 
toward the west end of the cella, without sufficient space left free at 
the back for proper appreciation of a relief on the Lass. 

Among extant bases, D would specially draw attention to one «deco- 
rated with reliefs representing pyrrhic dancers,’ now in the Acropolis 
Museum at Athens, to which my attention was drawn by Mr, Loring 
of King's College, Cambridge, and the British School at Athons. I 
shall linye occasion to recur to these reliefs for farther comparison 
with the works under discussion. For the present, J merely wish to 
point out that, though this base belonged to what moet have beer 1 
much smaller group of figures than ours, as the figures in the relief, 
ent into the solid stone of the boar, are lees than half the sixe of our 
Muses, it is still instructive as showing sculptunal decoration similarly 
dispose) only on the front side. 

The most important light, however, upon the disposition of these — 
slab and the base which they ornmamenteil, is thrown by the important 
distovery at Lykosoura in the autumu.of 1889 of the templ—statnes 
of Damephon of Mesene by Mesers. Kalibadias and Leonardos, The 
temple and the statues there found sre beyond a donbt those described 
by Pansunias (vin, 48). The dato of these works cannot be far re- 


‘Bavié, L’Acropile Pf dthowes, 1, pla on end ivy Hivaweank, antly Aellfw, pl 
Xx; vide, aloo, Micotacue ja Rhos, Mus, xin 217, and Miithel. d, deuiaeh. sires. 
doerit, Athen, 1, 29. The inscription is published CLA, n. do, ESSA, 
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moved from that of Praxiteles; Now, there were four statues on this 
lnc, while there were three on that of Mantinein. By computation, 
the width of the Lykosoura base would be about eight metres, and on 
this ratio, a hase for only three staturs would be about six: metres wide. 
Four stabs of the dimension of our Mantineinn reliefs would mensure 
about 5] metres: Hence, so far ae actual measurements would go, 
four such slabe would euffiee, when placed continuously side by side, 
to decorate the front of the hase af a group of temple-statues sucli as 
the Leto, Apollo anil Artemis at Muntineis in all likelihood firmed. 
Accordingly the arguments of Professor Overbeck, so far a4 the ondi- 
nary dimensions and decoration of such bases are converne, fall to the 
ground, and leave unsliaken the prohobility of auch an arrangement 
of the reliefs from Mantineia. 

A careful consideration of the composition of these reliefs, neces 
sarily leads us to the same conclusion, There can hardly be a donb, 
first, that there was one more slab sculptured with three Muses, and, 
second, that the slab with Apollo nuist have oveupied a central post 
tion, ‘The presence of six Muses necessarily leads na to the cone asion 
that at the time when these reliefs were nade the Mies as necompany- 
iny Apollo hod been already fixed at the number of nine. T must, 
however, leave thie point for discussion hereafter, Assuming, then, 
that there were four slalw in all, and that the aiah with Apollo oeen- 
pied the central place, the next questions are whether of the two extant 
slabs with Muses the one containing the seated Muse is to lw placed to 
right or left of the Apollo stab, and whether the remaining slab is to 
be placed at the extreme Inft or right. Mr. HD, Hale, whilea student 
at the American School at Athens, made the restorations® of the 
group and the hase reproduced.on Plate 4 Ayart from all other con- 
siderations of composition which haye led me to place the slabs as 
they are bere given, i. «., the seated Muse immediately beside Apollo 
and the remaining slab to the lefi hand of this, there is one, appar- 
ently minnte, but very interesting fact which finally confirmed me 
in this arrangement, Of the Musee there are four heads compara- 
tively well preserved. Among these that of the seated Mnse and the 
one immediately beside her are in full-fuce, while the two others are 
turned in different directions, Tho head of the Muse with the pipes 

*Tnoed hanily aay that the statues are imaginary, The Apollo wold probably not 


have been represented without any drapery. But f think Mr, Hale hus heen mic 
cceeful in giving 2 ceriain fourthcentury choractor to his composition. 
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is turned to our riglit in three-<jnarter view, that of the central figure 
in the other slab to our left. Now, there is a marked difference in 
the workmanship of these two heads; the inner side of the face of 
the Muse with the pipes is carefully finished, while the inner side 
of the other head is comparatively unfinished, and the contrast is 
here the greater as the outer side of this head is beautifully worked. 
It is evident, from this fact, that the inner side of the face of the Muse 
with the pipes was designed to be prominently visille to the spectator 
looking at the group of three statues on the base; while the inner side 
of the other head was not meant to be carefully examined, Placing 
the slaba as they are here given, and imagining the spectator to stand 
opposite the centre of the base, the Muse with the pipes presents her 
lf in three-quarter view, the inner side of the face becoming well 
visible, while the central Miso of the other slab exhibits her head in 
profile, the profile being exquisitely finished, while the unfinished inner 
aide of the theo does not show, Further, the Muse with the papyrus 
ia the only one who has a larger bare space at her back, which gives a 
proper finish to the composition, T therefore place this slab an the left 
end, Vhen follows the other extant slab with Muses, then the slab with 
Apollo and Marsyaa, and on this side the composition was brought to 
a conclusion by another slab with three standing Moses similar in com- 
position to the slat-eat the other end, In Mr. Hale's drawing (pt. 1, 

fig. 2) the end slab ins been repented on the other aide ty give same idea 
of the ensemble of the composition. 

This T postulate is the composition decorating the front of the base 
of the threo statues; and with this poetulate we will proceed to con- 
sider the main featores of the composition, first, from the point of 
view of the subject represented, and, second, from the constractive or 
tectonio side, 

The first tok on ancient seulptor at work upon a group consisting 
of several furs had to deal with, was the proper arrangement of 
the figures with marard to their relative importance to the scene de 
piected, and this arrangement must then be modified by the eomstriuc- 
tive destination of such growping, It is unnecessary to say that the 
most important figure of figures must occupy the middie. Moreover, 
when there were separate slabs, it was desirable, a= far as possible, 
to place the central group on one slab, This is done in the present 
ee hy placing Apollo, Marsyas and the Seythian on one slab, Tf 
there had been five slabs in our composition, the arrangement would 
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have been a cumnparatively easy task; for thus this slab wonld have 
been placed in the middle with two slab on wither side, But then It 
would have been desirable 1 place Apollo in the eontre of this slab, 
perbupe with the Seythian on one eide and Marsvas on the other, 
Bot the difficulty is still farther mereased by the actual nomber of 
figures represented in the whole of this composition. When thete is: 
an wneven number of figures, due prominence ean easily be given to 
one figtire, by placing it in the mildle with an equal number af figures 
on either side, This ie done, for instance, in both the pediments of 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, But when there is an even number 
of fizures, it 15 not possible, from the ounsiderstions nf ewininetrical 
composition, to vive prominence of place to one figure, In the wes- 
tern pediment of the Parthenou, the centre was equally seonpied by two 
figures of eyual importance in the scene enacted ; moreover the sacred 
dlivetree really occupies the centre of the pediment with Athena and 
Poseidon in diverging line on cither side. T have several times 
hitherto pointed out hew thie one! atudy of extant aren Cuill= 
positions forees ns to conclude thet the ancients studied trost minitel y 
stich questions of grouping, and 1 would refer the reader te what I 
have written on the arrangement of the central figures of the Par- 
thenon Frieze," where T have ondeayored to show that the introdin- 
tiin of the central incident was due, in a great degree, to the desire of 
elving proper prominence to three figures, viz., Zeus, Hera and Athena. 
Brunn, Flasch, and Tren, aleo, linve pointed with enipliasia to the 
cirein! consideration of symmetrical balanee in sch COMNpOSTtICHE, 
Having an oven number of fiyures, namely, twelve, our artist could 
not place Apollo in the centre, The physical centre in our composi- 
tion therefore lies between Apollo and the seated Muse. The artist 
huis firthermer: emphasized this as the centre by placing two seated 
figures on either side of the central pomt. This corresponds] proha- 
bly 1ilse to the general arrangement of the statues on the hase, in whieh 
Leto was probably seated inthe middle, while Apallo and Artemis 
were stinding on either aide, ‘Tho discovery at Lykosoura hina shown 
né that the two central figures (Demeter anc Despoma) were seated, 
while Anytos and Artemis were standing on either side, The points 
immeiintely on eithor «ide of the centre would this be heotipied by 
two sented figures, But, ng doubt, the danger would arise that Apollo 
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and the sated Alnse would be made equally prominent, Yet there is 
one striking point of differenes in the campusitions where this arrange- 
ment obtains. Tf it hod been the intention of the artist to give similar 
importance to beth of the two seated figures grouped on either side of 
the centre, he would have placed them either face to face or back to 
back. In the friee of the Parthenon, Zeus heads the one side of the 
Assembly of Gods, turned from the centre, and Athena the other, fhe- 
ing in the opposite dircetion—an arrangement, too, which is highly 
womlucive to symmetry. Tn our ease, liwever, the seated Muse is not 
turned toward the other Muses a3 if she were heading that side of the 
composition, but is turned toward Apollo, and, by this attitude, throws 
the symmetry somewhat out, leaving the preponderanes of interest and 
line toward the other side where what there is of drama is enacted. 
This is the only element of asymmetry in whit is otherwise composed 
in almost extreme severity of halunes, Ti realize how far this balance 
goes, TL merely point to the fart that, while we have two seated figures 
in the centre, each with a etringed instroment, we have beside these 
respectively the only two figures that are approximately in full thew. 

The lines of the arms of these two figures ore whit miglit be called 
rhythmically symmetrical: the arms of the Muse and of the Sev- 
thinn thet are toward the centre are both extended downward in 4 
flattish curve, diverging from the centre; the arms away from the 
contre are thawn upward in a sharp curve toward the contre, The 
figures outside of these again, Mareya’ and the alim Mose at the end of 
the slab, beth buve pipes which they hold toward the centre, I will 
not confuse the reader by pointing out further the system of balance 
and symmetry in the grouping of every single slab, [am most con- 
cerned with the demonstration of the continuity and completencss of 
this grouping, consisting of four slabs placed side by side, 

The figure at the extreme left end, then, being turned squarely 
‘toward the centre, shows the zenoeral direction of line, and the seated 
Muse nearest the contre, being turned toward ‘Apollo, again draws the 
eve awny from the physieal centre toward the rene slab, where 

Aywllo and Marsyns form the chief group. Thus, in the difficult 
taxk of filling one slab with three figures enneting the seune, and of 
placing six Muses on the one aide of Apollo and only three Mises on 
the other side of Marsyas, while yet maintaining a symmetrical ar- 
rangement with regard to the centre on the base, the artist bins ane- 
ceeded well in conviliating the opposed conditions of his problem, 
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Tt is moet interesting to note, furthermore, how the sculptor has used) 
the constructive soggestions of his work of decoration to emphasize 
the importance of the chief figure and scene, In the case of pedi- 
mental groups, and even of x continuous architectural frieve, greater 
importance cain be given toa figure or to a eroup of figures by varying 
the outlines of the whole composition, so that the more important fig- 
tre are taller or atand higher, and there is thos 2 nateral climax of 
line corresponding to the rise in interest. This pyramidal form is the 
ordinary canon fir composition, But eveli a rise of line om the pedes- 
tal of a statue or group, where the chief structural aim is that of sta- 
bility for the figures whieh it holds, would le painfully unconstrietive. 
Tt would STirest im ime wt only that the central statue wns unstable, 
but that the statues on either side would be in danger of falling off. 
Our wetist bas Hine adopted another device. Fle has felt that impor- 
tance is given by variation of line; but, instead of making the lines 
rise as they approach the centre of importaner, le hos prodticed an 
nbropt depression of line in the centre which, inan equally effeetive 
Tiatner, attracts the eve to the most important figure in the whole 
rliet, though that fiyure does not odupy the actual centr, Five aff 
the Muses on the left stand erect with the line of their heads hori- 
zontal, and then there isa sudden fall of line a we near the centre 
in the seated Mise, which leoomes still more marked when we reach 
Apollo, who with bts large Ivre immediately attruets the eve, ani, by 
his attitude, direvte ve toward Marsyns, Marsvas aernin, hy his strike 
ing section, fixes aur attentiun and holds it; for he is the ouly figure 
who, in bold contrast to the repase of all the others, is in violent action, 
While his action this readily attracts the oye to that aide of the centre, 
the goneral treatment of outline-composition in the reliefs aa whole 
properly draws ourere to Apollo, If, os Clive done, we place the three 
slabe together with the arrangement pro posed, and a drawing of eqnal 
dimensions CONntuninge three figures, similar in-attituds and STOMP 
to those of the left end, is placed on the extreme rivlit;and if then we 
stand of some distance from tho relief in the netunl bentral line letwoen 
the two sented fijrures, there will, first, Le no sense of want of srm- 
metry in the eamposition asa whole; seeonlls, our eve will be at onre 
attracted to Apollo as the most important figure, and from him it will 
naturally pass on to Marsyas. 

Thus the composition in itself confirms the view, sugested to ws bey 
the evidence of similar known monuments, that these three slabs, with 
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another that is missing, formed part of a continnons scone which would 
properly decorate the base of a group of statues, and that the base of 
the Mantineian statues was, according to all the evidence we have af 
dimensions, such as would require a frieze of the ize of the one con- 
sisting of four such slabs, 

If now we consider the dateof these reliefs az it is manifested in 
the treatment of the subject and in the style of the work, I can see 
hardly any ground for assigning it to the late Hellenistic or the 
Roman period. 

To begin with the moulding which finishes off the relief on the tapi: 
it is of a0 simple a elaracter that 1 should defy an archeologist to 
addue relief of the later periods that manifest a treatment su simple. 
But in these matters I would not trust my own judgment, and | am 
happy to ndduce the opinion of Mr. Schultz of the British Sehool at 
Athens, who hss made:a carefal study of Greek mouldings, mil ac 
eonling to whom this moulding pornt= to the fourth, and would not 
‘be out of place even in the fifth, eentury 8. c. 

Aw regards the composition again, it appears to nw that there 
is m simplicity bordering almost on severity in the arrangement 
of the figures side by side, an absence of that rethess filnes al’ line 
approaching redundancy which characterizes the reliefwork of the 
Hellenistic anil of the Roman periods, Tt is true that there are ovca- 
sional instanees of Hellenistic earcopling! ornamented by single figures 
placed without any comection with one another round the fine sides, 
as ont I have recently seen which Hamdy Bey discovered at Sidon ; 
but these are so exeoptional that they seem: to me derivatives fron 
such Hellenic works as that we sre discussing, Moreover, such Hel- 
lonistic reliefs generally manifest some intrusion of an architectural 
natire in the relief itself, and the single figures are usually appaernited! 
from ane another by pillars or suggestions of niches, But, ecnerally, 
where snel relick& of the later periods are not already full of Tines in 
the violent action of the figures, trees ur shrubs or other objects of 
landsonpe are introduced, For the arrangement a+ a while I find 
the closest analogy in the relief of the pyrrhic dancers referred to 
above, whieh, as has alrendy been stated, is a work of the fourth 
century Bc. Tt may moreover bo observed that this fourth-oentury 
relief, which has a similarly simple moulding, has its figures sub- 
divided into groups of three and four with intervening spaces, (liens 
there is no natural subdivision owing to a union of separate slabe. 
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If, furthermore, we take the general treatment of the sithject repre- 
sonted, I should aay thavit is direotly opposed to Hellenistic or Roman 
treatment, The tlaying of Marsvas is a vory fivdrite subject in these 
periods, and is commonly represented. with dramutie vividness in the 
moment Immediately preceding the harbarous punishment inflicted by 
Apollo upon his presumptoons rival.’ Marsyas is suspended by the 
arms, and the barbarous Sevthian, of whom the famous Aretino in 
Florence is the type, is in the act of whetting hie knife to inflict the 
punishment. The attendant figures, moreover, all display some in- 
tense interest in the netion. In onr representation, on the other hand, 
extreme iederition is ased even at the cost of a dramatic rendering 
of the story, ‘The only figure shown in action is Marsv'as himself, and 
for him the fourth cebtury had a prototype which belonged to the 
anchutin poriod, more thai a century earlioy than the age of Prnxiteles, 
mitely, the Marevas of Myron. Everywhere, in the types of the 
figures as well as in their general arrangement and attitudis, the idea 
of beanty, one might almost sav comeliness, come to lave hoon pire- 
dominant, and to have prevailed over the desire of rendering the dim- 
imatio side of the «tory. 

The Muse: moreqver in their conception are, a3 far as we know, 
af the character which would best cormspond to their representation 
in the fourth century.’ 

As ts the case with all the Greek mythological types, those of the 
Muses were not at onee fixed in the form in which we know them: 
for were they ever rigidly sterentyped inthe conception of one period. 

At first, in the earliest times, both in literature and in art, the 
personalities of the Muses were not distinct and they do not differ 
cssintially from Nymplis, Horai, Churites, ete, Nor, in traditions 
differing from that of the Hesiodie poems, was their number fixed to 
that of nine, ‘There is evidence that the number of throe was tho 
Tore Connon nun ereven down to the middle of the fifth oOrtury AL, 
Nor were the names attributed te them, ander whieh we know them, 


"Vide tro saroopling? published hy Trenoxnennrra, dmali del? fai, 1871, tin 
fAgy. D from Villa Paucen, Rome; the other from the Villa Medici, Anredfi, tor. 
Age. £: abo ome publbdiad be Wie (whi mentlime others la footnote, p. 1, 
Anna, 1841, 0 soronphogee in cdthedral of Palermo, See, also, the complete list of 
representations of the Musintivker Wettstreit dex Moree in Ovetence Grischishe 
Aastegpthifegtr, Letpale, IMS, ttt, pp. 420-82 
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definitely assignee) to each till a comparatively lute time, Even 
down to the Alexandrine period, there appears to have existed ott- 
aiderahle fluctuation in the form and attribation of such names, we well 
as in the assignment to the different Musee of their provinees, tine- 
tions, and nttrilutes, 

At first the Muses are merely the musival companions of the gods 
who rejoice their hearts with song (Jee, 1, 08), and afterward the fol- 
lowers of Apollo, when, 7 1 the transformation of the personality of this 
deity at Delphi, the sterner python-slaver becomes the gentler leader af 
song and music, Song, innate andl the dane wae their elie! pursuits 

With Aristotle the subdivision and classification of the art and 
sciences are first developed, and are Hised anit! thoroughly differentiated! 
by bis followers at Alexandria, until the departments becom steren- 
typed. Corresponding to this provess, the Muses beeome classified aud 
every one Of them is,03 fay as possible, made the personified mythical 
type for some branch uf art or learning. “This af course lends tu 
the multiplication and specification of attributes. In the fourth cet- 
tury 8. ¢. thix development has not yet taken place, We tind only 
the musienl instroments; attitudes af dancing, the papyrus or seroll, 
and the diptyell comeéspanding to a book, The mask for the eomie 
muse, and the globe for Uranin have not vet been introduced, The 
latter attribute is distinctly Late, 

/Thoearliest extant work of art representing the Muses is the so-callod 
Francois vase" by Klitias. This vase is obrtainly a3 early as the sixth 
centary tt, Cound le thoroughly archaiein character, “The Muses here 
aecompany the wos in the procession i celebration of the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. They are nine in mmmber, are led by Kalllope 
aod have the well-known” names given in the Theogony of Hesiod. 
But in loter vases the nonibers varr—in trot we hardly ever tind nine 
Muses, For andl six seen to be the predominint iumbers, Dr, Bie 
thinks that these vase tend to slew that io tha periods whieh they 
turk the Muses were still fuctosting in momber. 
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Ae 1 have on several previous occasions maintained, the purely 
decorative and tectonic considerations of yase-com positions were para- 
mitt to the vase-painter and influenced and modified even his trent- 
ment of mythological scenes and types; we may therefore go wrong 
if we attach too ineh importance to representations on vases for the 
detailed interpretation of mythical scenes. So in the case of the Muses, 
the number of figures introdneed by the vase-painter was entirely de- 
termined hy the number of figures his compositiondemunded. Among 
the vases [ would eingle ont for comparison several red-figured ones" 
which correspond in apirit to the Mantinelan relief and are themselves 
not later than the fourth century nc. Among these, moréover, none 
of the later attributes, such as the mask or the globe, occur, They 
have tho different forms of lyre, barbiton, svrinx, efe., flutes, and seroll, 
More florid ones of a later period have more figures and fuller lines.” 

The earliest historical artistic representations mentioned in ancient 
authors are the chest of Kypeelos," and the altar of Ayakinthos at 
Amyklai! The sculptors who made statues of Muses in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century were Ageludas, Kanachos and Aristokles, 
These Muses had the lyre, barbiton and syrinx, the yedus, and Hutes. 
A Muse of Lesbothemis" has the somAbyke (a stringed instrament, pro- 
hably the same as the frigonow), Toward the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury we lear of the famous gronp of Apollo with Leto and Artemis and 
the Muses" decorating the eastern pediment of the Temple of Apollo nt 
Delphi. This was by Praxias, the popil of Kalamis, Dr. Bie thinks 
that there were probably only three Muse: in thia pediment, [see no 
reason for believing this; on the contrary, from the nature of such pedi- 
mente! compositions it appears more likely that there were nine, 

lt is however quite certain that the group of Muses in the Helt- 
konian sanctuary of the Muses, by Kephisodotos”™ the elder, the father 
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of Praxiteles, consisted of nine figures, and from this time on, though 
aingls Muses were frequently represented in statues, the number of 
nine must certainly have been fxel us the recognised nomber of 
their full chorus, It is likely, too, that many of the later Roman 
etatnies are reproductions of the types established by Kephisodotes and 
his colleagues. In the case of Praxiteles, we have instances of the 
manner 1m which father and son worked on the same traditions, the 
Hermes with the infant Dionysos being the continuation of a type of 
figures introduced by Kephisodutos. Tt thus appears highly prolable 
that the Mantineian relief reproduers in a todified form the Mines of 
Helikon, And this becomes the more likely, when we remember that 
these Moses on the relief have struck arcluealogists as heing reproduc- 
tions of single statues, 

[ will not towh here upon the Myaes of Anlrakia which Dr. Tie™ 
hes treated with great thoroughness. Of extant reliefs [would point 
to the circular base of a statue from Halikarnase published by Dr. 
Trendelenborg.” ‘This relief is supposed to be of the third century B.c. 
and at Intest ofthe Hellenistic, notef the Roman, period, In this there 
is as yet no distinction between the tragic and the comic Muse, the 
globe does not ocour, and the style is not of the Inte redundant form. 
But from the introduction of the trees and the general churacter of 
composition and execution of single figures, the work is certainly con- 
siderably later than is our Mantineian relief. 

A much Inter work, manifesting fully the treatment o# influenced 
by Alexandrine learning and art, is the tabula. Archetai” the apotheneis 
of Homer by Archelaoe of Priene which is fixed by the palaeographic 
character of the inseription as of the first century &. Here wo have 
all the names and all the late attributes. This representation differs 
in chareter from the Mantineian relief almost as much as do the 
Roman sarcophagi referred to above. 

Now, the faet that we have two standing Muses without attributes 
in the centre of cach of the two Muse-labs makes it almost necessary 
that the non-extant slab should have had a similar figure in tho centre, 
The globe and mask could not have been massed into this one slab, 
A possible restoration suggests itself with one erect figure in the centre, 
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at the extreme right ood o Mise holding something like the diptyehon, 
ani) at theother end a Muse with « musical Instrument. 

At all events, fron) the mythulogical treatment of the Muses on 
the Mantineiam relief, when viewed in the serie: of sich repre- 
senitations, it appears conclusive, that, as regards the rendering of 
these types, they cannot be Inter than the fourth century aud are 
probably of the immediate period of Praniteles. Finally, ty oun- 
sidor the ingle figures: that of Apollo, seated in dignified repose, 
would not only point to the fonrth centory bat might even yo 
lintk to a prototype of the fifth, It is probable that the artist 
exorcised sume restraint io this figie, which partouk of a religions 
charter. The relation of the Marsvas to the Myroninu statue lve 
already been pointed out. Moreover uther nietanens of the adaptation 
of Myronian types in Proxitelem art have bon dwelton by Kelul&= 
As tevards the Sevthian, P liave already matutoined that in the treat- 
ment of this fyure there i¢ nothing pointing tothe later poriads, On 
the cuntrary we should contrast him with the Aretino, which typitie 
the treatment ofa harkarian in what is prolahly Porgamene art. If 
Overbeck sees something uncommen and late ip his headdress and 
general drapery, I would ask fir tatances of the treatment of aueli 
fiyures in the forth eontury aud earlier periods. The examples presut 
toumy mind are these of the Archer, probably Paris, in the eastern 
pediment of the Templo of Athona at Aiginn, a work of the early fifth 
century b.c., tu which this foreign warrior wears tie Phrygian cap, 
and lms the clowe-fitting sleeves and trousers ; seoowil, a far aa we 
can take (hem out, He forign warrior on the friexe of the Temple 
af Niky Apteros; thind, some of the Amazons ofthe frieze of the 
Mausoleum of Holikarnasses, and for the lower part of the body the 
colossal horseman from Halikernoseos U1 this lieaddress ie vom- 
monly worn in later times Ie Paris, Amasine, Artemis, Aduniz nul 
Attis, it means that thes later representativis linve heen taken from 
such earlier types as the Sevthian here ropresented, The sume applies 
afill more to the figures of Muses. Lf the seated Muse reminds na of 
sone of the most graceful Tatmgrenn torracottas, it slows us whoiee 
the makers of these terrasettas got their prototypes; flr we lave never 
assemed that the works of these winor artists were always oriwinal 
inepirations, Vague ceyeral analogies in the wearing of the drapery 
ry diso be found between some of thear Muses ond Ronin driped 
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female figures. But as I have had oceasion to set forth once before,” 
the general arrangement of the drapery of some of these statues of the 
Roman period was borrowed from earlier prototypes, especially of the 
fourth century n, co. And if we ean point out ansloyies in the treat- 
tuent of drnpery and in attitudes between the Mantincian Muses amd 
figures that are undoubtedly af the fourth sentury, we mmst, takinyr into 
account the sober and distinctly Hellenic technic of the reliework of 
theee slabs, sasion them also to the fourth century nc. I have little 
doubt in my mind, that the fhet of these Muses, having superficial 
likeness in the arrangement of drapery to some works of the Mellen- 
istic period existing in the Italian museums, has heen the eflicient cance 
whieh has led some archeologists to assign them tp the laterdate. Now 
I merely ask the etadent to compare these Muses az regards the arrange- 
ment af drapery: firet, with the colossal figure of Mansolos and of Arte- 
misia from Hulikarnassos” undoubtedly made about the year 250 ne 

These statues appear to be the prototypes to many draped figures of 
the Hellenistic period. Secondly, [ would compare them with the 
drnped female figure on the drum of the columm from the’ Temple of 
nia at Epheas also a work of about the same period in the 
fotnrth century. I would further adduce the statue of the Lateran 
Sophakles™ probably going luck to the same tune. Then lot tts com- 

pare the drapery of the second and third Muses to our left with the 
drapery of the standing female figure on a beantifal large sepuloliral 
alah in the National Museum at Athens, here published for the first 
time, and without doubt a wark of the fourth century (po, m, fig. 1). , 
To will be noticed how in the arrangement of himation and chiton, how 
in the folding and even in sich details as the cross-band of folds about 
the waist, aud the small knot or end of drapery pulled wader the end 
of this eross-band, the arrangement is essentially the sume, Another 
fourth-ventury sepulehra) relief in the same museum hitherto unpul- 
lished (pi. 11, fig: 2) bears the closest analogy, in the treatment of the 
figure and of the drapery, to the slim Muse with the pipes. Finally if 





we compare this figure of the third Muse with the two central lemale 
figures on the base.of the pyrrhic dancers previously referred to, we 


sot only must be struck with the close analogy, but we should cer- 
tainly be led to the opinion that these two female figurea are in the 
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treatment of the drapery and the heads slightly later modifications of 
the types as shown in the two Mises to which they bear analogy. Bat 
by the inseription on this hase the work has been assigned to the 
second half of the fourth century bc. Tt is thus beyond a donbt 
that the Muses, as here rendered, have their closest analogies in works 
of the age of Praxiteles, and if we add to this the general feeling in 
the attitude, with slight inclination of the head, of the Muse with the 
pipes, and consider the sentiment of all these figures, we cannot but 
appreciate that they are in all their chanscteristies expressive of Praxi- 
telean art, By this we do not mean that these soulptures are neces- 
sarily by the hand of Praxiteles, but that they contain features which 
point to his influence as it has been manifested to us in the works we 
now assign to him, 

To som op: At Mantinein relief are found representing Muses 
rotipet with Apollo and Marsynas with the pipes, These reliefs are 

hetter anited to deworate the front of the base of a large group of statues 

than to any other function we can think of. From what we know of 
the bases of such templestatues the dimensions of four sach alaba would 
just correspond in extent to appropriate ornament of euch character, 
The technical and artistic treatment of the relief, the conception of the 
subject, the grouping of the figures, and the style aud feeling of every 
ainule figure, correspond most with the art of the period of Praxiteles, 
We now read in Pwusanias that the base of the temple-tatues of Leto, 
Artemis and Apollo was ornamented with a representation of Marsyas 
with tle pipes anda Muse. The conclusion seems evident. Is it pro- 
hable that at Mantineia there existed another relief, not an architer- 
tural frieze, nor a balustrade, representing the same subject as that 
described by Pansanias, made without any relation to the sime scene 
as represented by the great artiatin thesame place? Tt miglit be unged 
that the present reliefs are » later oopy of the earlier sculptures that 
had been injured or destroyed, Well! a bad Roman copy it certainly 
is not, and we cin set no reason for thus shirking the responaibility of 
assigning to Praxitelean art a work which we have the good fortune 
to possess, Such shirking reminds one of the pleasantry made by a 
maintainer of the personality of Tomer: that the Homeric poems 
qwere not written by Homer bat by another man of the same name, 
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A PHCENICIAN BOWL IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 


[Pearse L1.] 


Of the celebrated treasure from Kourion, discovered by General 

P. di Cesnola, a silver patera with a most elaborate dezign lins 
remained unpublished, Jt measures ¢ix inches in diameter aeross 
the top and an inch and o half in depth, and is so fracturid, bent 
and eorroded that the design can be made out with great difficulty. 
Wishing to feel sure whether the material were silver throughout or 
merely silyer-lined I took the bow] to the chemical lnboratory, where 
my friend Dr, McCay examined it and disovered that the entire bow! 
had been transmuted into chloride of silver. This 1 am told might 
have bein hy the aetion of the oil in the damp vault, in which 
it had been Inried for ao many centuries,’ Having secured the ser- 
viees of a skilful draughtsman, and being present myself to supervise 
his work, I endeavored to obtain a reproduction of the patera, but 
without satisfactory result, “The present drawing wae secured in the 
following manner. 

T first cleaned the bowl as carefully as possible and brought out the 
design by the use of white lead; then traced it in separate segments 
with an etching needle ona sheet of gelatine, and afterwards put these 
sexments towether. This method has the disadvantage of enlarging 
the outer zones, without proportionally enlarging the design. But 
thongh the figures are placed lightly too far apart, they are other- 
wise more accurate reproductions of the original than is likely to be 
obtained by free-hand drawing. _ 

The désign consists of a central medallion, around which are four 
coneentric flyured zones, ‘The central medallion, as is frequently the 
case with Cypriote paterae, is ocenpicd not with geometric hut with 
fizured decoration. Here we recognize the goddess [sie sneckling 
Horus in the midst of lotus flowers. The composition is well known 
in Egyptian design and is here borrowed with alight changes in. coe 
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tume, which give evidence of Assyrian influence. The lotus lowers 
forming almost a circle are drawn in essentially similar atyle to those 
upon Theban momments,* but we may observe that the closed lotus 
bud> between the open flowers have disappearel, Tis composition 
was woll fitted forthe central decoration of Phoenician bowls. It ia 
found in modified form in green glazed terracotta bowls from near 
Idalion* and in a‘silver bowl from Cuere:* As it filled nearly the en- 
tire space of the medallion, the exengue is here very small. There 
is no coum for a separate composition as in the famous Palestrina 
patera, nor is the epace left vacant as in the Louvee patera from Ida- 
lion! but is filled by a single line of reversed lotus flowers. It is 
interesting to find this composition upon a how! from Palestrina, and 
to note that this is only one of a nomber of correspondences in de- 
sign between the Palestrina and Cypriote paterae.’ 

The first or smallest zone joins the central medallion so closely sta 
to appear to be included within it, But if we examine the design 
carefully we find it sepurnted from the central composition by a 
double-banked Iotua horde of the same kind as that which soparates 
it from the zone above, The nearest analogue we ean find to this 
form of Jotus border is that which encloses the outermost zone upon 
the silver patera from Amathous,’ where, if we may trust the draw- 
ing, it appears inverted and fins lost almost every trace of it4 origin. 

Even upon this patera from Kourion it seems to have been traced 
with a careless hand, Bat its method of construction is interesting. 
Tt consist of a series of crossed lines, the upward angles of which are 
filled in with radiating lines surmounted by acrown of dots. [tis not 
difficult to restore the design. 





The subject within this zone is of a pastoral character. Here ir a 
keeper with his horses: same are walking, others grazing ; in one 
ease a colt seeme to startle ite miwther, in another the mother horse 
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turns fondly around to its suckling colt. No portion of thie subject 
ie wholly new tous. Horses marching and horsie graze, even the 
cow turning to fondle its sucking calf are familiar aubjects,” but here 
they are fised into one picture, in harmony with the central theme, 
In the madallion it is a goddess who nourishes her san ; in this pre- 
ture the animal world is brought inte sympathetic relation, The 
figured representation is also arranged with refarence to the central 
medallion, and is broken into two segments, On one side are found 
the groups of horses and colts, on the other, horses in single file, “The 
aipnificaneo of this zone may be that the individual whom we eall the 
hero of the patera waa well known asthe owner of many horses. The 
second zone ia not so easily recovered. Here is representel a serivs 
of men reelining on couches, a seated woman, two attendants and « 
contest of a man with a lion, What the significance of this sot may 
be is equally puzzling, Is the seated woman, who holds a large object 
(pomegranate ?) in her hand, a goddess? This seems hardly prohable, 
éince she occupies such an tinimportant position in the pleture, Nor 
tire the men to. be interpreted as gods, since this ts tot the Phoenician 
method of representing divinities, This is not therefore a Phoenician 
beetisterniien in honor of the priv, bot 4 fimeral banquet in honor of a 
departed friend. The figure reclining with raised knee is similar in 
subject to the figures upon Etrascan fimerary urns and upon rock-eut 
tombs at Myra® in Lykia, The group described as a man fighting « 
lion is not perfectly clear in outline and if accepted as such seems to 
adinit a disturbing clement to the otherwise peaceful theme. There 
seems however to be little doubt that the group has been correctly (i 
acribed, for we find it frequently npon Phienician gems" and sometimes 
the man has the same uplifted knee.'' Nor was it to the Asiatie mind 
out of harmony with funerary associations, for we find it carved apon 
a Xanthian tomb.” Possibly the artist, by this reference to Isdubar 
overcoming the lion, intended to symbolize the conmge of the deceased 
or his eseape from great danger. [rom a decorative point of view we 
may observe that the zone is not divided into two contrasting segments, 
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but appears as & continuous frieze or perhaps as roughly divided 
into three segments, without reference to the division of the sone 
helow it. 

The design on the third zone is still more injured, but it seems to 
represent worship and sacrifices, In the position of honor is:a man 
upon nceuch, Behind him are two attendants with bowls, Approavh- 
ing him are three similar figure: and a fourth with a stag(?) over Tits 
shoulder. The lotus plants suggest a ceremonial in honor of the dend, 
which here consisted of offerings of wine and animal-sacrifice. To the 
right there seems to be n man seated (2), then a man holding a bowl or 
patera, Before him are two lotus plants, which are not substitutes for 
the Tree of Life2* but hold a subordinate position in the composition and 
are as in the preceding composition mere determinatives of funerary 
significance, The cbjevt of adoration is almost wholly obliterated, 
Tt wns porhops « seated figure, behind whom a worshipper appears mm 
abject adoration. ‘The next composition seems to consist of a reclin~ 
ing and a seated man facing each other before an altar, Then follow 
two worshippers, one in front and one behind, both adoring # seated 
figure. ‘The nest group is a longer one, We see here a woman seated 
before an altar, Behind her are two men; one bears an animml, the 
other holds a staff; in front are two nin in adoration. Beyond them 
are a inman dragging a refractory donkey and a man carrying a gost, Tf 
we Interpret the seated figure in the preceding xone as a woman and 
not a goddess, the same reasans compel us to see in this individual no 
more important personage thun the wife of the man who enjoys the 
position of honor. Adoration will be paid her and sacrifices offered 
in her behalf, even her wsefal donkey will be compelled to follow her : 
is not this the significance the artist intended to portray? 

As we have interpretéd this zone, no geometrical symumetry is ob- 
sorved in balancing the anceessive cotapusitions. The two seenes In 
which the hore and hia wife are concerned oceupy more than half the 
wne. The remainder consists of three minor compositions, which 
merely echoed the same thought, or honor other members of the hero's 
family, ‘The upper limit of this zone is an ornamental band, which 
presents the: appearnnce of a series of quatrefoils. Tt was hastily 
engraved, the adjoining horizontal petals frequently, but not always, 
being united, 
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The fourth or outermost zone representa the hero and his wife upon 
a couch on wheels starting forth from the town; in front of them is an 
ordinary chariot, and leading the processions mounted horseman, The 
object of the excursion is apparently to reach a sacred grove outside the 
city, Here the hero and his wife pay homage to the gods, The re- 
mainder of the zone represents the return of the same party, headed 
by musicians, ‘The town is represented by three towers with interven- 
ing walla. As on the Amathous patern" the heads above the wall 
indicate the population behind them, The character of the country 
drive is indicated by the tree outside the town. The couch upon wheels 
is aform of vehicle of unusual oceurrence,® It is much longer and 
qnite different in form from the ordinary war-chariot, It would seem 
to have been used in the present, instance asa carriage of a woman of 
rank, but on on Etrnsean vase from Orvieto" « man is transported upon 
a eimilar vehicle on the lony journey to the lower regions, The grove 
here indicated was perhaps that of Apollo,” whe had several seats of 
worship in the neighborhood of Kourion. ‘The trees composing the 
grove seem to be the date palm, which was elsewhere associated with 
the worship of Apollo, and as its name dotn£ implies was especially 
valued in Phieni¢ian settlements” The modo of representing the tree 
is essontially Egyptian” Within the grove, the hero's wife appears 
seated before an altar, while he ie standing. The religions exercise 
performed, the hero and his wife return to the town, They ane met 
and accompanied in their return by a band of musicians, ‘The central 
figure carries the lyre, and we may presume from analogous represen- 
tations on the archaic paterne from Talion® and Kourion™ that the 
man in front carried a double flute and the man behind » tambourine, 

Our general interpretation of this patera implies that it is a pious 
offering for the soul of a départed one and for his family. ‘The design 
should be read in the light of Egyptian figured design and inscriptions, 
As the inscription upon the libation vase of Osor-ur,™ ap our ountrall 
medallion would address the deceased, “ The Resident of the West hath 
established thy person among the sages of the divine lower region; he 
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giveth stability to thy body among those who repose and causeth thy 
soul not to distance itself from thee. Leis, divine mother, offercth thee 
her Ireast, and thon hast by her the abundance of life,” The suc- 
cessive sone. of ornament may be considered, acoonting to Egyptian 
formitlas, ag prayers that the departed may receive all manner of good 
things: As upon the stele of Trittsen™ we read an inscribed prayer to 
Osiris that ho may gives “ funeren! meal of bread and liquor, thousands 
of loaves, liquors, oxen, veese, all good and pure things, to the pious 
Initisen and to his pious wife Hapu, whe loves him," so here we read 
similar prayers for the hero and his wife. And upon tho tinal zone 
we keem to read praises of the piety of the hore similar to the inserip- 
tion of Tritisen, “I know the mystery of the divine Word, the ordi- 
nances of the religions feasts, every rite of which they are fraught, | 
never stryed from them,” 
ALLAN MARQUAND. 
Princeton University. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE MARTYRS JOHN AND PAUL 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED ON THE COELIAN 
HILL AT ROME 


[Puares TV, V, VI] 


VI. SECONDARY PARTS OF THE HOUSE. 


With the exception of the fablinum, whieh from lis position and 
shape can easily be recognized in any Roman hovee, it is somewhat 
diffionlt to ascertain the use of the varions chambers that have been 
excavated. In general, three groups have been distinguished: the 
family apartments, the chambers or aleeping-roome of the servants, and 
the cells for dotiestic purposes, ‘These three class: are easily to be 
recognized! in this honse, but it would not be possible, without induly- 
ing in useless conjectures, to attempt a detailed specification in cach one, 
To the first clase belong the eight large rooms behind the peristyle ; to 
the second, several rooms on the lower floor near the efra and many ol 
those on the two-stories above. 

The iuxurious life of the great families in Rome required nothing 
less thins an army afslaves. The drternt who worked within the house, 
anil the exferné who worked without; the ordinarit who exercised the 
office of euperintendence, and the eulgarce whose offices were the most 
menial,’ such ss the ostiarnues,* the publoularivs,” the structar,' the lectiva- 
rina, the focariuy,” the pincerna,’ the promus,* and a hundred others." 
All thee were Lodged within the palace, The wealthy learned, from 
Christian charity, to moderate the almses of the ayetem ; atill, they re- 
tained.a large body of slaves. This thet alone can explain the size of 
the apartments for the domestics placed on all three of the stories in 
thie lionse of the Coelian, Sueli are, on the lower story, sundry cham- 
bers near the efrium and the crypts, several of which [have explored 
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but not eleared, Their height, as in general that of all the vells on 
the east aide, being much less than elsewhere, the floor above them 
waa Hot entirely destroyed when the basilica waserected. Overa space 
corresponting to one quarter of the area of the basilica toward the 
porchi, a auite of chambers of various forms and sizes remain on this 
floor; but all are rude and plain, ao that | have not been tempted to 
clear them. If I am not mistaken, this was the main portion of the 
apartment of the slaves, which, Cicero informs n= (Phil, 11., 27), con- 
sisted of many small oells placed in a row and called more properly 
dormiforic, 

Nothing can be said of the storie: that rose above the parte polite or 
aristocratic section of the lower story, aa they have been completely 
destroyed with the sole exception of the farade melading the windows. 

T shall pass to.a description of the ervpts and cells already mentioned, 
such a5 formed on important purt of the Roman houses, The orypte 
were long and narrow galleries on the lower floor, close] on both sides 
and built either on the alge of a garden or along the wings of a portice 
or aroun any other part of the building, They served for pleasant. 
strolls and meetings under cover in the warm hours of the day,” or for 
the storing of graina, fruits, and other articles that needed protection 
from atmospheric changes.” When these galleries are annexed to an 
dirivm or peristyle, they are termetl cryploportious: snoh a one i¢ placed 
in. our house on the side of the inner court that isin front of the fadfmwm 
aud its neighboring rooms, For us, this 1s the most venerated part of 
the bullding, because here the two saintly owners were killed for the 
faith amd buried by the soldiers of Terentianus, The half of its length 
Which has been hitherto explored measures ten motres ; and its width is 
about ond metreand o lalf, at lenst from the feblinwm onward, where 
the main staircase of the unse is placed, The floor of this erypt, whieh 
is paved with polygons of lava, is ona somewhat lower level, as already 
noted, [ts mde vanlt is atunnel-vyault modified by some lunettes, It 
is divided into two compartmenta throngh the construction of the 
atairesse within it, At right angles to this rune a second erypt of equal 


‘width and at least nine metres long: both ure without windows anil 
were lighted by came doors which opened, apparently, upon the eaurt. 
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Throwrh other passages, acéess was had to various contiguous cells 
whose nse should be here explained, 

The cella of a Roman house, speaking generally, is » storeroom for 
oil, wine, and such things: henoe the epithets olearia, einaria, ee.” 
These liquids were kept in vases usually of earthenware (dolia, cm- 
phorce, serine), whiel: were placed In rows against the walls or stuck 
ina bed of sand.” As such a method of keeping wine required a 
great amount of room and consequently many cellae, in the house of 
SS. Jolin and Paul an entire wing on the ground-floor to the eust 
i4 occupied by these cellars, They are at present reached from the 
point where the two described above meet, and they extend on every 
side in w network of emall unadorned chambers communicating by 
vaulted passages of varying forins and sizes. Nove of them are paved, 
the floor being covered with a layer of cand, doliia defoeis, In one of 
them is a square well with ite parapet, or pufec!, nearly ax high az the 
vault, with the usual holes in the inner walls for the purpase of de- 
scending to draw water. It became necessary to mise the parypet to 
this hoight by means of an additional seetion, at the time that the 
level of the floor was raised by the bed of sand in order to turn it 
into acellar, The vault of this room is quite black with smoke. “The 
hearth or foous (Cre, De Sen., 16) was here found, in pleces, under the 
rubbish, and it still contained the charcoal reduced t) powder, On 
one of the walls is a pipe for hot water; that is, a large terracotta 
pipe plaved within w rectangular shaft left in the wall, the pipe rap- 
pearing in the upper story on the opposite side of the wall, = similar 
conduit was found in the thickness of the vault of the neighboring el~ 
lar, but it had been deemed necessary to close it for reasons of solidity. 
A third conduit exists in the following chamber. High on the wall, 
opposite the door of the first of these chambers, is nanuill stone reser- 
voir encased in the wall, from which it is separated by plates of lead 
to keep the dampness from the walls. This basin has a mouth for 
discharging the water. Here and on the floor above may have been 
the forealerium ™ for pressing the grapes, unless it be preferable to re- 
gourd this whole region as serving in the beginning for bathing purposes, 
before itwas turned into cellars, This -ctnnot be determined wntil all 
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the surrounding chambers ore cleaned on both stories. In a fourth 
room, the entire space between the two walls is occupied by another 
reservoir, made of bricks and cement, which rises thirty centimetres 
above the Hoer level and iz coated, on the inside, with a good plaster- 
ing of ground potsherds. In this room T-have stuck in the sand-bed 
some of the many awphorae found in the whole row of cellurs in order 
to give an example of the arrangement of a Roman wine-cellar, In 
178%), there was found unler the walls of Rome one of these wine- 
cellars divided into three compartments whose plan and deccription 
are given in Rich's Dictionary (art, cele), In many ways, this cellar 
on the Coeliun resembles it, as it does those that are being exeavated 
at Pompeii. At the entrmnee t the same chamber was found a 
delim walled with mortar into an angle of the wall, bot with its upper 
part broken off. These few words are all that can be said, a2 the exea- 
yation of this part is hardly begun. 

Ln the same zone of cellars; toward ihe inner court, there opens a 
passage 90 cent, wide snd abont two metres long which lends, by a 
staircase that is not yet cleared, to a lower story, This is composed 
of a long series of very smal! chambers, same of which extend under 
the floor of the peristyle, Taken in relation to the interior of the 
house, they are subterranean, but they aro not so where they are eou- 
nected with the exterior, on the opposite side, where the hill falls off 
very rapidly toward the street, Only two or three have been elearod 
near the graves in the new chapel of 8. Paolo della Croce, which were, 
indeed, rooms on the same story. ‘The first is.a sort of narrow vesti- 
bule, with o tunnel-vauli, whende aome light was introduced, through 
twe windows, into a spacious «quare hall with « hemievele im the end 
wall, [ta vault is ered: that of the hemicyele is a semidome, In 
the oppesite wall is a large arched opening similar to that of the 
apse, whieh communicates by means of a long narrow passage with 
the neighboring rooms, whoee number T have not vet been able to 
determine. | 

Here was the balincm of the house, ae that part of the large Roman 
house was termed which served for baths,” Such private bathing estab- 
lishments could be indulged in only by the wealthiest fhilios, They 
hil the same general divisions and arrangements a4 the public lathe: 
the apodylerinm, for undressing and dressing 5 the frigidarinm or binp- 
tisterium, for cold baths; the calidariwm, for hot baths; thetepidarium, 
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for resting m a moderate temperature after the bath; the hypocansi 
or subterranean furnace, from which pipes of metal or terrmeuvtta onr- 
ricd the hot water through the establishment. At the end of this room 
was a semictrenlar sleove named Mveonienm, which contained a reservoir 
for the wart bath ealled fea ot an isoluted basin, soften or lebewm 
for sprinkling. 

The thermal hall had the pavement commonly called suxpensura,” 
#0 named because it is raised from the ground on parallel rows of prers, 
two feet high, made of stare bricks cemented with clay mixed with 
chopped hair, On these piers there rested: terracotta slabs covered 
with a layer of aatraco, above which were slabs of white marble tleco- 
rated] with mosaic. ‘Tho empty space below formed the hypoeeusts or 
forme, the fhrnace alrendy mentioned. 

Such is the arrangemunt in the rooms of our Coelian house, The 
hemivyele of the (aeonicwm is opened in the left-hand wall, and is of 
the same size ae the alvexa or bathing-tub it contains, which is im the 
form of a segment of a circle with a uniform depth of seventy centi- 
metres, On one side was a small marble projection or gradue which 
served as a seat. On the right wall there is the mouth of # terracotta 
circular pipe with n diameter of tifteen centimetres. A parapet rising 
on: metre from the pavement hides the bathing-place, leaving only a 
marrow puseare desewnding to it, This parmpe' is called by Vitruvius 
the phitews, ‘The interior of both afeeus and (a onjewa wae lined with 
marble slabs, as can be seen from. the impresions on the mortar, 

Only a part of the raised pavement of the thermal hall has heen 
preserved, nud this is covered with very fine white and black mozaic. 
Tn the destroyed section some of the snppoerting piers remuin : they aro 
aixty contimeters high; the slabs they anpport are five cent, thick 5 the 
astraco on top of them, in which the mosaic is set, twenty cent. thick. 
The interior of the Aypocausis is entirely covered with slabs of terrm- 
cotta, still black with smoke, I have oot been able to find the pree- 
foraiion or mouth of the furnace whence the flames passed to pervade 
the sub-payenvent already mentioned, ‘The heated air passed through 
i terrmootin pipe twenty cent, in diameter, still black with snweke: traces 
of it remain in one of the four corners of the hall by the wall. The 
pipes that carried the hot air about the hall to raise its temperature 
have been so displaced that their arrangement is uncertain. ATI of 
the many found here were of the usual rectungular form and thirty-six 
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centimetres long. The dahrim, opposite the laconiowm, is a heavy cir- 
enlar terracottn basin over a metre in diameter. 

The walla, vaults, and arches of all the above roome nnd of those 
near them, which T explored but did not clear, are covered with ooo 
ctticco partly fullen. No traces of paintings are visible wpot any of 
them, The simplicity of these hathing-apartments, so different from 
the lwxuriousness of many others, may be owing to the faet that the 
owners were Christians. Their present obscurity, however, is caused 
by the construction of the basilica whoee wall out of all communication 
with the exterior, Besides, there are remains of other baths of greater 
importance. At # short distance from those just described and on the 
same floor, ai the point where fifty years ago the new sncristy af the 
haciliea was built, a Jarge thermal hull was discovered but covered in 

in, Fram contenrporary descriptions, this would seem to have 
resembled in form sind structure the finest Pompeian hypocanata. Its 
raised pavements was covered, not with moatie but with thin slabs of 
white marble, while the Aypocuusis benenth had a mosaic fluor, There 
were marble incrustations and other rich decorations upon the walls 
of the main hall: these were admired at the time of the discovery though 
injured by the water that stood over ithe great part of the surface, 
Other neighboring halle decorated with momics and paintings were 
hardly seen, and they suffered the sume fate, being first injured and 
then buried, I camot determine whether this more splendid balraeni 
was built when the simpler one was abandoned, or whether the two 
were contemporary, On the plan it lias been possible to note only the 
first, as the second could not. be examined or measured, 

Another distinet part of the Roman house was often the ores, a 
hall or » court cloaed and usually entirely covered by a roof or ceil- 
ing, which served as a place of recreation, for receptions, and for. 
banquets. Its size, form, and situation distingutel it readily from 
all othor parts of the house. Such a hall seems to have existed in 
this house, at least up to the fourth contary. It is 9 spacious hall wt 
present ontside the perimeter of the basilica, though a part of it is 
underneath its ape. Tt is ten metres wide and ofa length equal to 
the side of the hionse on the Clirue Seauri at the peristyle, Its 
eonstruction is of a different period from that of the neighboring 
rooms. Tt appears to me to be much earlier, to judge by the quality 
of the corting of inner walla, which is of oxedlent reticulated work. 
Next to it the later chambers were wdded, an interval of about o 
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ovntimetre being left between the walls. At no point did I find any 
Indications of vaults, which would certainly have been visible as the 
wall still rises aliout six metres from the pavement. Henve it is to 
be inferred that the covering was either a gablleroof or a ceiling with 
o loggin above it: this is made probable lry the traces, at that point, 
of remains of windows opening on to the street, though the part of 
the old wall that fheed this street is now in great part deatroved, 
Here was probably one of those terrices called solerin, a fine exam- 
ple of which was found in « howe at Hereulaneum, The evens must 
have been entered on the side of the peristyle as there is no door lead- 
Ing into the apartments. The many fragments of marble slabs, Linses 
of coliumms, carvings, and basreliets, painted stuccoes which I found 
hore prove the original eplendor of this hall. It conld have been 
more complitely reconstracted had wot the constructions of the basilien 
extended into it, ‘That this ceased to be the oecus of the house in about 
the fourth century is shown by three transversal walls then constructed, 
of whieh only that portion remains which is within the perimeter of the 
basilica. Their construction in fufa with occasional courses of liricks, 
and their discord with the plan of the building, show them to be the 
work of a late period. 


VIL THE PAINTINGS. 


All the walls and vaults of the aypertnento nobile, the rooms, pas- 
ragewnye, nd the wings of the efriwn were covered with paintings. 
Like the walls, these paintings are of various dates, gome belonging to 
the third or even second century, while others date from the fourth, or 
from both periods through restorations, Eleven only of the room 
hitherto discovered have preserved to a greater or lesser degree their 
stnceo and paintings. The earliest and artistically the most important 
are these in a room placed tinder the high altar of the basilica, The 
lower part of its four walls was covered, up to a height of two metres, 
with slabs of white marble, traces of which still remain. The entire 
surface above this is decorated with encaustic pnintings of great rich- 
ness and heauty. On-a white background and standing on a green- 
eward are life-size wenii, placed at regular intervals in front view 
(Pra, TV-VT). They are not entirely nude, as was the custom in 
pagan Loman art, though they might be so considered from a casual 
glance; but. they wear n close-fitting seamless garment which would 
be invisible were not ite edges apparent at the neek, the wrists, and 
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the feet, ‘The arms are gracefully extended and bent as if in rhythmic 
dance, and with both hands they held up the chiamye jwornifia that 
hangs quite open behind them from shoulder to knee. Behind these 
fieures is. a rich wreath of many-oolored flowers, forming a festoon be- 
tween cach figure, and oxtending around the entire room after the 
fiehion of the scaled gpxapvra, ‘There are ten genii, four on each 
of the sidewalls and two beside the door leading into the qdljoming 
room: the two that were oppesite them on the other wall ore now 
hidden behind the main wall of tho basilica which here inturposes. 
At the feet of the genii, among trees aud flowering plants, are various 
kinds of large birds of brilliant hiniis—pencocks, ducks, ostriche— 
while others are flying through the air. Such representations of 
yeni of both sexes with flowers andl binds are frequent in Roman paint- 
ings, but Iam not aware of-any like this, in which the figures are 
lifesize and form the entire decoration of the walls. ‘The vault of 
this roam is painted in sinrlar stylo. A dark band, ten centimetres 
wid#, separates its decoration from that of the walls. The scene is the 
gathering of the grapes by anall genii holding baskets in ther hands 
or under their arms and running from vine to vine gathering the grapes 
with a charming vivacity of motion and of pose, while birrls flit, among 
the dense foliage, A similar scene is painted ina well-known coiling 
of the catncomb of Domitilla, dating from abont the sane time and 
differing ouly in greater accuricy of design and better preervation, 
For, in this vault of the Colin house, the artiat hiss aiined more at 
general effect than at delicacy of details, and the entire upper part of 
the subject haa perished through the falling of the plaster from the 
ritined vault: but from the remaining fragments it js evident that the 
scent wae there continned in the same manner a in the catacomb of 
Domitilla, I have termed the figures genti to distinguish thése tutelary 
angels of men from those that guarded the female sex, called junones : 
but they mny be more reasonably considered as erates, “Their presence 
<1 4 Christian house is easily explained, ‘They are more thin a century 
earlier than the Christian owners, who, when they came into possession, 
‘waw no reason to effioe them. Comm. De Rossi has called renewed 
attention, in connection with this special instance, t the fet that, up to 
the time of Constantine, the Christian artivts, brought up in the elnssie 
school, preserved, quite frankly, its entiresystem of decoration, varying 
++ to suit their daste, Whatever original position such figures as these 
may have held in classic inythology, their religious significance had 
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been quite lost in their decorative use. Tertullian himself, notwith- 
standing his Montanisticseverity, distinguished between the images pro- 
hibited by the Mosaic law, itolatriae cnued, id these to which either 
idolatriae fitulum non pertinebal or else were simplex ornamentum,” 
This is confirmed in the récently discovered Arabic version of the 
Apostolic Constitutions published under the name of Hippolytus. In 
Canon x1 reference is made toChristian architects, seul ptors, and painters 
of seenlar works. Excommuntcation is launched againstall who execute 
idolatrous figures, while they are allowed to exercise their art in mat- 
fers that pertain to conimon life: si quie artifew eiuamoti rem (iditum 
ee! aliquem figuram wdolatricnm) cenfecerit, exeeplis tig rebus, quae eel 
net hominein pertinent, eccommintcetur donee panitentiam agat.” Tp 
what precise manner this distinction was understood and carried out, 
during the third and fourth centuries, is shown by the Acts of the SS, 
Quattro Curonati, a document whose Importance is recognized by the 
best critics.” These four artists, who were secretly Christinns, executed 
at ventile request some conches sigillis ornatas with images of Victory 
and of Cupid and even with o simafecrumsolis cum quadriga. But, 
on being requested to execute an Aselopins, they obstinately refased— 
Asclepii imulacrum non feoerun!—and this refusal was the cause of their 
desth.” [na similar way can we explain the many mythological scenes 
that are seen at every step in the Christinn catacombs, and at first excite 
astonishment.” Just.as these four Christian seulptors were willing to 
carve Victories and Cupide on fountains, and aa ao many other Christ- 
ians could without scruple have in their houses, for purely decorative 
purposes, objects decorated with pagan figures, so also could the sainta 
John and Panl find no objection to the erofes decorating one of the 
rooms of their paternal home. 

Adjoining the room just described are two others to which belongs 
the second of the six doors on the Cfeag Seauri, ascending the hill. 
Their paintings are in a different style, In the first, the stucco on 
the walls had fallen at an early period and was replaced ut the time 
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of the saintly owners by another of inferior quality, which remained 
unpainted. ‘The ancient painting of the vanlt was still intact at the 
time of the ruin of the hous: : but it now remnine only in one corner 
of the room. ‘The decoration consists of panels of imitation yellow 
marble eneircled with red bands; the some design recurs at the end 
in dhe semieireulur space formed by the vanlt; so that it woold appear 
as if the entire room were deomted in this manner. A brick bench, 
raised ugainat one of the walls before they were eovered with thr new 
stuwco, has been the means of preserving & part of the micient decora— 
tion, which is here of imitation. red marble. The bench may have 
served aa a betulus or a reading anil writing bench, [twas destroyed 
by the workmen before I could save it, The room which follows, on 
the same axis, has a painted decoration which is atill preserved on three 
sides, Its paintings belong to two periods, the third and the fourth 
centuriés, The former oceupy the upper part along a width of one 
metre and» hulf, the litter are below them. It would besmore exnet 
to say that these lower paintings ane a restoration, as Lliey are auper- 
posed over earlier ones that have not heen effaced but anly covered 
up with tempern eilors, This may lave been done with o purpase 
and not becanse the earlier freseo wae injured, for that part of it which 
still remaine is in good condition. In the judgment of Comm. De 
Rossi, it ig probable that the reas for hiding them was that the 
seines represented were too free or too pagan, That these scenes 
contained gures is made evident by the part of them which wae not 
covered : besides, in certain lights, it is possible to obtain glimpses 
here and there of images which the second coat of coloring did not 
wholly hide. Of these freseves, the frieze that encircled the room 
under the yault «till oxista in part, ax well as part of the decoration 
of the lunette, whieh contains panels in white with red and black 
bands and frame, and, in the centre, a bunch of flowers and some 
figures which faded away during the excavation as the stueco beneath 
had been strongly affected by nitre. Where the frieze is untouched, 
‘t consists of lure volutes and ncanthus leaves, and in the parts re- 
stored in the fourth century are fishes and birds in the midst of a 
commonplace wreath of leaves, In the lutter design the different 
style and coloring and the excessive rndiness, and the presence of 
freseo-work underneath are sufficient to prove that this is the work 
of a later hand. This f still more evident in the lower part of the 
decoration, two metres in height, which consists of the fagade of a 
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building to whieh are adapted, with bad taste, certain geometric 
figures surrounded by many-colored bands or by imitation yellow 
murble, “The hwckgronnds are either of pale white, or of red, which 
is the prevailing color in the entire decoration. The wretched tech- 
nique of all these colurs of the second cont is such that from day to 
day they are hecoming ruined. Wien discovered they were Meh and 
dlear, but after the earth which protectal them had been removed the 
sult nitrates bean to alter them to such a degree that but little ix 
now visible. 

Far more important are thes paintings of the fahlinum, which, in a 
Ronan house, always received the richest decoration, OF all the 
room thus far discovered in this house it is the only one that pre- 
serves its frescoes on all four walls and on the vault, and, what is 
atill better, preserves them in good condition, ‘This is owing partly 
to the excellence of the materials, partly te the careful excention in 
fresco without any use of wax. Delow are some architectural facades, 
as in the preceding room, which being far inferior may have been copied 
from these in the taffiaum, For bere the lines are more regular, the 
drawing more accurate, the colors—red, yellow, green and violet—are 
in better taste and arrangement. The imaginary building ix crowned 
by smull gables placed within « band which imitates the opus fendo- 
mim, made of cubes of yellow marble with red vernings, Above this 
band, which encircles the entire room, is a friexe of such richmess, 
beanty, and grace as to place it on an equality with the best Pom- 
peian decoration. It is made of the Corinthian acanthus, which 
starting from a heavily tufted plant placed in the centre, spreads 
lnxuriantly in fall volutes on either side until it reaches the next 
wall, upon which a corresponding decoration has been carried out. 
Tia dark green color stunds out strongly on a white grotind which 
coutrasta well with the yellow of the lower band and the red of the 
earnice. Abowe the frieze: is another continuous line of decoration 
underneath the tunnel-vyault, Its execution is so good and full of 
life that, were it not in fresco and on the same stuceo, we should be 
tempted to believe it earlier by a century than the rest, Atall events, 
it je by another hand than that which decorated the walle; by the hand 
of an artist accustomed to design figures, not an artisan confined to 
tracing outlines and coloring grounds, It is all the more unfortunate 
that here, as in the three preceding rooms, the upper part of the vault 
is destroyed, so that of this fine painting only the lower edges remain 
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to a height of abont a metre and a half, The design iss broad él lipee 
with a white ground edged by six concentric bands—red, yellow, green, 
and bine, Similar bot narrower bands radiating from the centre to 
the circumference divide this field intu eight triangular compartments, 
which give to the entire composition the aspect of'a wheel, “These com- 
partments are filled with figures of Christian art of rare interest, which 
will be deseribed in the next chapter. The space thut remains between 
the edge of the ellipse and the friege on the walls is also subdivided by 
similur bands into compartmenta which contain not figures but. rich 
foliage on a white ground, except that at the four corners (here are 
seenio masks similar to those so often found in ancient and even 
early-Chiistian decoration. In a lunette of the vault are hippocampe 
hanging like lamps from a chain, This fabulous animal, half-fish, 
half-horse, destined to draw the car of Neptuno and the Tritoms, ia a 
frequent decorative motive, sometimes in the Catacomba. 

Next to the dahfinum is, on one side, the eryptoportious of the alrium, 
and, on the other, a small chamber or rather pasenge that leads to the 
secondary vestitiale of the house along the side of the C'linue Seaurt, 
Both have good paintings. Those of the passageway reprodyoe mar- 
htes of pale yellow with red veinings divided into regular compart- 
monta by red bands which imitate the outlines of squared building 
blocks. The adjoting pastuge, which leads into the other row of 
rooms is painted in the same manner, The vault, whieh in these 
narrow pussageways is much higher than olsewhere has been almost 
entirely destroyed. Only a strip about one metre high remains con- 
taining «mall figures of animals or of winged yeni or yunones hearing 
wreaths of flowers, The wing of the @fiam or peristyle, in so far aa 
it has been ancwvered, along a length of several metres haa two dit- 
forent styles of decoration. On the right of the main door of the 
fjablinum where the staircase is which leads to the floor above, is 
painted a tirtdarivy enclosed by a cane railing over which there 
climb. plants with leaves and flowers. The workmanslip is some- 
what rude and the tempera colors have become so pale that the design 
is hardly perceptible, The border (zoceolo), on the contrary, which 
rises a metre from the lino of steps, is fresoood in red, and is of fine 
stueco that shines like marble. The paintings on the right of the door 
consist of the usual geometric patterns on backgrounds of yaried colors, 
framed with good taste. ‘They rise to a height of four metres, and 
their colors are applied in encaustio over others of an earlier date that 
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were in freaco, In the same way as was done in another room, men- 
tioned above, In scraping these more recent colors, was discovered 
an unusual subject, which will be deseribed in the next chapter. 

The three rooms that were formed within the oemus of the house 
were alzo painted, but the work undertaken at this point in the fifth 
century in order to constract the apse of the basilica led to their de- 
struction. Some wide strips remain at two points, In the middle 
room are'some large frames of good style in which red predominates - 
above are traces of compositions with leurines in the centre and noth- 
ing more. Inthe next room, which is not yet aceessible, are the usual 
imitation marbles divided into rectangles by red lines to imitate squared 
building-blocks. The execution is far superior to that of all the other 
rooms in which aaimilar style of deeoration was used. | have already 
mentioned still anothur large room, which in the course of time came 
to be used as a winevault." Its tunnel vault is entirely painted, but 
the colors are so faded and ruined that it is ouly by moistening them 
that a faint ides of their design can be ascertained, Delicate and 
brilliantly colored lines divided the vault into compartments of various 
sizes und shapes upon whose white background were painted decora- 
tions and flowers, 

Another small room in the vestibule that opens on the Climue 
Souuri waa transformed in the Middle Ages into an oratory and 
adorned with puintings which will be described later, On this ocea- 
sion, all the old painted stuces of the walla waa not destroyed, but 
was left under the new coat wherever it did not interfere with the 
restoration. [ny the little that remains there appears the sme bril- 
linnt red nsed on the border of the staircase, just desoribed : the eryp- 
toportious, aldo, hus a similar border surrounding it at quite a distance 
from the yround. 


Pavrr Geruasxo pi 8, Stanisiao, Passiontsta. 
Convent of SS. Ginranm ¢ Paole. 


Sul, 1490, 
[TO BRE CONTINUED. | 
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ill. TWO TOMBS OF THE POPES AT VITERBO BY VAS- 
SALLECTUS AND PETRUS ODERISI." 


[Puares VII, VEIL, O.] 


Tho tomls of the Popes that remain from the Middle Ages in fair 
preservation are few, "Two such monuments, not hitherto carefully 
described or ilistrated, exist in the church of San Francesco. at Vi- 
terbo :' they are the tombe of Hadrian V and Clemont TV, the formor 
intact, the latter partly ruined; both dating from the x1 century, 


|. TOMB OF HADRIAN ¥V (ri- vith 

At the time of imy first visit to Viterbo, in June 1887, the monu- 
ment of Hadrian V had been undergoing o considerable cepair under 
the supervision of Professor Giuseppe Rossi, The ehvrch in which 
it atuuds waa originally called Sant’ Angelo in Castello and was con- 
secrated in L1GO by Alexander TTL. It waa given in 1237 to the 
Minorites, who rebuilt the church, calling it San Francesso.. The 
building has heen almost completely restored, and only the choir and 
transept remain in the Gothie style of that period. When intact, it 
must iinve been a Aue example of early [talian Gothic, built shortly 
after the parent church at Assisi, In the left wall of the choir is the 
tomb of Cardinal Marco da Viterbo (. 1409), a superb piece of aculp- 
ture of the close of the xtv century, It bears the inscription: FRATER 
JVLLAS Ys Fecrr Fre noc opvs. This Julianns was General of the 


* A povliminary note was published in vol. v of the Joras, pp, 157-8. 
iThey have since been noticed Ly two writes: F. Cxsrroroni, ft tombe cei Papi 
fa Viterho ele chiiet di 8. Marin in Gradi di & Franeena:e oli 5. Loreass, Memoria e 
ddcumenti: Siena, 1867; and G. Kosa in a pamphlet lemed in expport.of his pro- 
ed reatorntion of the tomb of Clament TV. Nelther of these writers covers the 
ground of thir article Cristefori is familiar with the documents relating to the bis- 
tory of the micnuments, and in this respect hin work in of value, Giough hardly exact 
fn its transtription: Both writers hardly appear to be acquainted with the related 
works of the oman achool or with the artistic bearing of the tombe in connection 
with the listory of Italian ort 
Bi) 
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Franeiséans and a friend and pupil of Marco, ‘The canopy, the two 
angels holding back the curtains, the reclining figure of the cardinal, 
and the base on which it lies, belong to the xrv century; the lower 
part was added probably during the xvm century, Of two other 
monuments, one has disappeared—that of Cardinal Vieedomini (d. 
1276), whose later tomb was thought to be in the same style as that - 
of Pope John XXT? i ¢., late-Renaissance work—and the other, 
that of Cardinal Landriano of Milan (d, 1445), is in a fine Gothic 
style that shows it to be earlier than the time of his death.” Viterbo 
originally eontained the tombs of four medieval popes exemuted at the 
time of that interesting carly revival in art which preceded the Renais- 
sance. These were the tombs of Alexander TV (1264-61), Clement 
TV (1265-68), Hadrian V (1276), and John XXL (1276-77): of 
these only two remain, and both of then: now stand in the elurch of 
San Francesco. 

The mausoleum of Hadrian V is in that style of art where the 
greater part of the decoration is composed of geometric designs exe- 
outed in small marble-mosaic onbes of varions colors. This kind of 
work js mainly associated with a large group of Roman artists who 
practised it invariably during a period of nearly two centuries, from 
the middle of the xt to the middle of the x1v century. It is termed 
“Cysmati” work, from the nome of some of these artists. Hadrian's 
tomb stands, in my opinion, in the front rank of the monuments of 
this beautiful style. It was executed after 1276, when the Roman 
anhouls of art had reached their highest grade of excellence, but the 
name of the artist ig unknown. It rises to a height of nearly 22 feet, 
in three symmetrical divisions: a solid basement; the sarcophagus 
on which reelines the figure; and the canopy, whose columns tat on 
the basement. Its type is an earlier one than that which became #o 
popular during the last years of the century, not ouly with the Pisun 
school headed by Arnolfo and Giovanni but with the Roman school 
iteelf headell by Giovanni Cosmati. In this Inter type, the form of 

*Pargencon (Conatus od Cuiol, Mom, Ponti, plu, p- O8) ae quoted by Cristalori 
(op. cit, pp. 186-7), cays of the coommment os if existed at the clue of the Evil con- 
tory t fem qui monementin Jorcnade XAT dletincawil et fobricawit artifer, hue perowimiliter 
acerulo, ethan Aine Vicedomind eeactayhiun atenild formed extreccil of fideria einiliter ee 
guntiam modervam api/ratibue dasculpail epitophiara, atili etiam reeentionia, wht, ete, 

The tomb of Cantina) Landriano has been described by Profesor Ouerre in the 
Mantra celia Cit di Rama alla Mepositione di Tovine nell anne 1884. A water-color 
drawing of it wae exhibited at ‘Turin. 
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the canopy is changed, two curtains are hung, on either side, and each 
is drawn back by an angel, disclosing the reclining figure of the de- 
ceased, Unless the priority be given to the tomb of Heeuha of Cyprus. - 
in San Francesco at Assisi, said to have been executed about 1240, the 
earliest example of this type seems to be the noble monument of Car- 
dinal de Braye, at Orvioto, executed by Arnolfo shortly after 1280 
and only a few vears alter this mausoleum of Hadrian TV, whiel: it 
does not ean! in general beauty though surpassing it in the excellence 
of its senlpture. And in this conection it may be well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, in the decorative part of his monument, Arnolfo 
undeubtedly copied the Roman school, whose works were already 
scattered throughout the Papal States, and at Orvieto itself where he 
worked, This fact confirms the opinion that the Pisan Arnolfo is the 
same as he whose name appears, with the date 1285, on ihe beautiful 
tabernacle of San Paolo at Rome. 

Papebroch siw Hadrian's monument some time before it was re- 
stored in 1715, and his deseription is therefore of interest, He cays 
(op.crk, pt. it, p. 68): Marmores tiduda in qua sovlpptacmn est cpilaphium, 
e sw thiara clibusgue papalibus continet insignia gentie Fliseue, Eat 
autem metusoirum et quod Clanentia TV detinet corpus par, magnitudi- 
nis ef aallituelinis quadem, whi jaee! marnoreue pontifer, cappim et pti 
citlem indulus, cujus fibula rotundo ac radioso manili practerta agnum 
Dei continet, in uwraque vere quadem pluvintia ore representatur, ton 
quim Phrigiontes epere hine digilum intenileia Joonnes Baptista, muta 
his 2upro capul verbiz, ROCkR AGN Va DEI, inde Defpare Virgo cum hisce 
Gileri#, EX MATER, Je qui rocenter metisoloem how repuliri feet im 
vacanle mipra popalia tasiqnia poriete, colore culrrn pingt jussit tithe 
fim in enjue fundo alho, lilteria nigris, hoe novi efyli epilaphium leqilur : 
ADEIASVS OVINTVE POST. MAX. FLISOA E FAMILIA NOBHLISSIMA 
JANVENS] MENSIS VNIVS DIERVMGVE NOVEM MAGISTHATVM PON- 
TIFICVM GERESS DIEM VITERRI FVACTVS HONDRLFICE SEPOLTVRA 
DoxATY RE. epifopirum iatud fegitur tifcria weterihue ac sentilatinie trea 
linens implentifnrs, 

Kither Papebroch head a very singular idéw of epigraphic sccurney, 
or, #4 fa probable, the inseription which he reports, belonged to a 
restoration earlier than that of 1715, and disappeared ut that date. 
Papebroch gives a very inaceorate drawing, which is reproduced by 
Cristofori, who seems to base upon it, rather than npr ihe monu- 
ment itself, the few remarks that he makes upon its form and details: 
such, for example, as describing the main arch as round instend of 
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pointed, and epeaking of four twisted colonnettes instead of two, Toth 
of these errors were made in Papebroch’s drawing. 

The basement consists of two parta, Next to the pavement is 
plain and widely projecting marble plinth, 72 cent. in-height, with 
double row of mouldings and restored decoration ; then the body of 
the basement, decorated with circles and other geometric patterns and 
surmounted by a cornice, with a total height of ome metre. Tlie en- 
tire basement measures 1.72 met. On its projecting angles rest two 
spiral columms, 2.68 met, high, supporting a canopy formed of a tre- 
foil pointed arch surmounted by a gable, which: rises to a height of 
about 1.25 met, above the columns, The columns linve foliated eapi- 
tale of free Gothic style, reminding of the later wark at Orvieto eatlie- 
drul, and are inlaid with mosaic-work of extreme beauty and delicacy. 
Within this canopy is placed the sarcophagus, a solid rectangle sur- 
mounted by a gable roof with pentagonal edge, and surrounded by a 
projecting cornice whieh js aupported on the front and sides by well 
detached «piral coloancttes—one on either corner, and two in the centre 
of the front, which is thus divided into three compartments, ineach of 
which a porphyry slab is. sorrounded by a decorative design in glass- 
mosaic. In all the sc-called * Cosmati ” mosnic-work, great taste is 
shown in the combination of forms and colors, and In this monnu- 
ment a perfection i reachel which [do not remember to have seen 
surpaceed|," 

On the wall of the church, within the canopy and over the figure, 
aire two inseriptions: the first is the original epitaph, the second 
records a restoration in 1715. The first renda: Nic REQ: CORP’ s+ 
MEMO!RIE* DRI‘ ADRIANI« PP* V| QV PRIVS VOCATVS OT/TOBOR DE 
FLIECO DE*IJAN:+| TIT: 8+ ADRIANI- DYAC' CARD, Of the second I 
will reproduce only tho last lines, aceording to which it would appear 
that the monument had fallen to ruin at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and was restored at the expense of the Fieschi family of Genoa, 
to which Pope Hadrian belonged. maADRIANVS V* PONT * MAX - | 
PHIVS OTHORONYS FLISCVS JANVEN- | EX COMITIBVS LAVASIAE | AB 
FSNOCENTIO IV + HIVE PATHVO | INTER 'S* R- E* CARDINALES ASCITVS| 
DOCTIUNA PRORITATE PRVDESTIA | CATHOLICAE FIDET ADMODVM 
PROPFVIT | PLYRIBTEQ * LEGATIONTE" | AC INN VMERIS LABORIN' | DES 
SEDE OPTIME MERITVS | AD PETRI CATHEDRAM EVECTVS EST |.AT POST 

‘Profesor Roest, the restorer of the monument, has spent months in preparing 


eotn good colored plates of the monument, expecially of tho details of the mosic- 
work, and the publication of hie work may be expected before long. 
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XEXIX DIES XII KAL‘SEPT* MOOLXXVI"| VITEBRI DEGENS ANIMAM 
OOKLA | OORPVS VERO HVIC MONVMENTO TRADIINT | QVOD TEMPORIS 
INIVRIA VIOLATVM | PRISTING DECORI RESTITVENDV™M | POSTER! DE 
FAMILIA FLISCA | VNANIMES CENSVERE | A+ D* wpocxKv- | 

Ouranie F. Josepho Fressa de cryptia buius coenobil guardians. 

The figure of Hadrian V does not recline at right angles with the 
sarcophagus, but on the outer side of the gable roof which forms its 
elegant summit, being, thus, far more visible to the public. If is 
considerably over life-size (1.94 met.) and is dressed in full pontifical 
robes. The head, which reais on a richly-embroilered cushion, is 
covered with the simple tiara; the hands, covered with embroidered 
and jewelled gloves und projecting from the robe (pluvial), are crnesed 
in front. The fibula that attaches the pluvial imitates a wold original 
with the anus det enclosed in a circle and is related to an embroidered 
decoration on cither aide representing the Virgin and John the Bap- 
tist, with the inseriptions as given by Papehroch. "The drapery of the 
embroidered pluvial ts arranged in. carefully studied folds, Around 
the feet rest the narrow and delicate fulds of the eaaufa. The face ts 
evidently a study from nature, by an artist almost untramellod in the 
technijue of expression. ‘The eves are closed, the expreasion one of 
peaceful sleep; the face is full, the features small and regular. Aso 
work of senlpture, this firure tanks hivh in its period. In 1276 the 
Pisun seliool was but lwinning; trae, Nicoolk had exevuted all his 
work, but Giovanni and his other followers had buirdly begun their 
carvers, Nor are there any earlier works of the Roman school that 
dire comparable to it, the figure of Clement IV, for example, which 
now stands oppasite ty it, and was exeouted nearly a decade before, 
being inimesurably inferior. In fet, it shows a moce advanoed art 
than the sculptures of Itomun artists executed o quarter-century later, 
auch ne the atmtues of Nicholas IV, Boniface VL, Charles of Anjou, 
and the reclining figures by Giovanni Cosmati, Tho delicacy and stylo 
of the seulpter’s chisel are shown also-in the lead that fille the gable 
of the tomb and whieh approaches the. traditional type of St. Peter, in 
the charming chorub-lieads in the trefoils and in the two small and 
sprightly laughing semi-buste that aupport the trefoils of the canopy. 

The wall-space over the statue, partly ocoupied by the modern in- 
scription, contained, according to Cristofori, a moaic tepresenting 
Jolin the Baptist, patron of Genoa, the birthplace of the Pope. It 
scome more probable that this igure was, according to custom, placed 
by the side of the group of the Virgin and Child enthroned. 
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It is not easy to define the amount of restoration. A part of the 
mossicwork lias been renewed ; this is espectally the case in the large 
twisted columns. The right-hand trefoil his suffered, even in the 
head of the cherub. But the lower basement and the ports of the 
monument next to the wall have long since lost their original decora- 
tion: this is the case with the consdls, engaged columns and pilasters, 

There being no record on the monument itself or in tradition as to 
the author of this important work, let us examine the various schools 
of Roman artists of this period for clnes to hisidentity. Te must have 
been one of the foremost men of 
theschool: noneother would have 
been selected for so important a 
work. There wercat that time two 
leading families of artists whose 
works are found throughout the 
Roman province, the Cozmatiand 
the Vassallecti, Twootherachools, 
alan, bec flourished inthe X11 cen- 
tury, those of Ranucius and Paul- 
ns, but they had by this timedisap- 
peared, Ofthe Coemati, Coame LT 
was the moat prominent artiet at 
thistime, hisson Giovann) not tak- 
iw the lend of the sehoot until ff 
teen ortwenty years later, Dutwe 
donot know that (osnirt LT axecu- 
ted any tombe, his principal work 
being the chapel of the Sanofa 
Sanetorumat the Lateran (1277). 

OF the other family, the Vagsatect, the beset-Fnown of this name 
was flourishing at that time. His works have been briefly alluded ta 
by Comm, G. B,de Reazj* and Enrico Stevenson.’ Itis to him that | 
attribute the excention of the monument of Hadrian V, my reasons 
being two-fold—cirenmstantial and artistic’ In the left-hand wall 
of the choir ts set an aediewla with the inscription : 3. OLE0M IN FiM~ 








Pid. L—Aeliews fy Viele 


* Bulli of lrekenlorles Critiona, 7h, p. 120, ete. 

* Modra della Cin) di Rows, ef, pp. 173-4; Chajerenoc da Gultorn ii Archeotogia 
Chatiand, pp. 107, 133, 

'] mentioned my conjectury to Profesor Rossi, in 1887, and believe that he has 
adopted it. 
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onuM, Two twisted colonnettes support a gable and rest on @ base. 


On the lower part of the base is the artist's signature M VASSAL 
LECTVS4 ME FEGCIT (Fig. 1). Tam not aware that it has ever been 
published. This aedicula is in the neual Roman style of patterns in 
mosaic. Tt is evident, then, that Vassallectus worked forthe church of 
San Francesco : but he could hardly have been called there for such a 
paltry piece of work, which would appear to have wen merely a produc- 
tion of his workehop, We must seek some other cause for his coming 
to Viterbo and what else should that be than the tomb of Hadrian? 
This, then, would be one of Vasenllectus’ two masterpicees, the other 
being the cloister of San Giovanni in Laterane at Rome, It may be 
that he signed it and that the signature has been lost in all that the 
montment inderwent, inclnding the restoration of 1715. But what 
artistic evidence can be brought to support this circumstantial eonjec- 
ture? A review of the known works by Vasenllectus may accomplish 
this: the following is a list of them. 


L—. 1220-30. Itoma: Cloister of San Giovanni in Laterano, 


a, « Ch, SS, Apostuli; Lion af portal 2) 
d.—t. “Bas. Santa Croce in Jerusalemme; Episeo- 
pal chair (?)." 

4.—c. " Bas: San Pietro in Vaticano,” 
i.—<. Anawni: Cathedral; Dosehal candlestick.” 
6.—1203. * Ch. Sant Andrea; Episcopal chair. 


7—e, 1276. Viterbo: Ch. San Franeesoo; Aedioula for holy oil. 


OF these works Nos, 3 and 4 have entirely disappeared, Joaving only 
the inseriptions; No, 2 is but a mutilated fragment; No. 7 is of little 


*The tuirription on the lion reads; Hosea/efos me foot: the lon stands in the porch 
* This inseription waa first publiahed in 1887 by Profesor ARMELLINE on/p. 200 of 
hin work Je ciirer ai Homa dalle foro origan ero al eredty De Lt woe reoently fooml 
one Wab that had boo used, face downwanl, in the pavement of the leailiea when it 
was rebuilt by Benedies XIV, Armeltind ahd; Quella pietra apettuis prohuh//mente 
alia Catiedra ¢pisopale vitunta em fondo off nbeiedd leila bavition, ¢ ri af Rope il meme afel 
nuarmernirid oot: Ha SALLECTVS ME FECIT. 
© De Ross quotes ( ullettina, foe ed., p. 127) the inscription given by Pietro Sabino, 
without any clue to ube momament to which it bolonged: o9Ve MAUIETRI VAREALETI 
rob it: recrr. 
The qandelabram fe enpported on two ephinzes, while above the column a patie 
of boy eomtaina the bas for the candli The inserijdion reali: VAeALLeETO ME 
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moment; No. 4 vonsists almost entirely of mosaio-work, in which it 
is difficult to find solid individual traits. There remain therefore two 
works—the cloister of San Giovanni in Laterano, and the Episcopal 
chair at Annign. 

Clointer of the Lateran basifica.—It is less than four years ginee 
the restorations in the Lateran cloister led to the discovury of the 
inseription, known previously only from a literary souror, showing 
Vassuilevtus to have been, with his father, the author of this beauti- 
fal structure, which ix rivalled only by the later one of San Paolo- 
fuori-le-mura. The inscription reads: -F Noms DOCT’ HAC] VAs- 
SALLECTYS 7 ARTE| CV PATRE CEPT oPrvs | QP #01’ PERFROIT IPF, 
The leat authorities place this cloister hetween 1220 and 1290, 

In the lions and sphinxes thot are carved on either side of the four 
entrances lewling from the galleries to the open court of the clorter 
we can trace more than one hand: probably, the ruder are by the 
father, the etrouger and more artistic by the son. "The sphinxes show 
the firm chisel and conrentrated vigorous style which later produced 
the lions of the throne at Anagni, I regret being unoblo to illustrate 
them here, 

Episcopal Throne by Vassaltecties (vt. V1tt).—The throne, strangely 
enough, has never been pablished, although its authorship and in- 
sorption are well known. Tis date is fifteen years earlier than that of 
the monument of Hadrian and some forty years later than the artist's 
carly work in the Lateran cloister. The throne has recently been 
transferred from the church of Sant’ Andrea, for which it was made, 
to the museum of the cathedral. It was made for a well-known 
bishop of Anagui, Landis, Am inscription, placed in the outer rim 
of the marble diak that-forma the upper part of its back, records this 
fact: PRESVL HONORANDVS OPVe 110C DAT NOMINE Laxpvs, On 
the back itself, immediately under the dick, t= the signature of the 
artist, in a placo unusnally conspicuous: VASALET DE ROMA ME 
FECIT. The date is 1263." The back ie noch mutilated; the disk 
alone remains from what must have been a rich decorative ensemble, 
crowned probably by # gible, The general scheme of the remain- 
ing parts is symmetric and effective; the usual emblems of episcopal 
power and judgment—the lions—are certainly of remarkable interest, 


1 Sfoatrea afefle Citi, fe, pp. 174, Roth Stevenson and De Rossi speak of the date 
1263 aa certain. 
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and may be placed among the finest pieces if work produced by the 
early revival in-senlpture. ‘They were, lot it be remembered, carved 
in 1263, before the pulpit at Siena had been executed, while Gioyanni 
Pisang wae a mere child, before any influence of Niccole could have 
heen felt in the Roman provinces, Theee liens of 1263 are further 
evidence of the faet, that, when an artistic revival tukes places, there 
are two elements to he reckoned with: (1) the general birth in the 
artistic conscionaness, leading to independent creative efforts in vari- 
ous regions at the same time; (2) Lhe individual influence of a leader 
over the art of the periml. Tollowing Vasari, we have commonly 
taken into pecount only the second of these elements in a study of the 
revival in senipture in the xt century. What is now needed iso 
stidy of the worke of Southern [taly and the Roman States. The won- 
derful seni ptures of Ravello and Capua, contemporary with Niecola but 
finer than most of his work, are well known but not yet aceounted for. 
Other works af merit executed in these regions between 1250 and 1525 
would almost equal in number the contemporary works in Toseany, 
The really olassie character sporadically given to many works of archi- 
tecture in this part of Italy, throughout the xt century, ia a related 
movement. | shall content myself with merely indicating the possi- 
bilities of the subject. Stevenson calls ‘aitention to the fact. thot the 
Vaseallocti studied the antique, as one of them is known to have had 
a wtatue of Acseulapine on 4 model in hia workshop, The bearded 
sphinx in the Lateran cloister indicates a study aleo of Egyptian 
works of senlptare, "The classie elements in tho decoration—in both 
earving and mosaic-work—used by the schools of Laurentius and 
Vassallectus, and their revival of certain classic architectural fia- 
tures—such as the architrave, the Ionic and Doric capitals, and the 
gable—may be mentioned, by the way, in order to indicate some peu- 
liarities of the revival of Roman art in the x11 century. 

Like most of his compeers among the leading artists of this school, 
Vaseal lectus was architect, sculptor, and mesaicist, and in each of shes 
branches appears to have snrpussed his contermporarics in the Roman 
province. As we have several of his inseriptions without the works to 
which they were attached, may it not be possible to identify some re- 
maining works whose inseriptigns have perished? Suoh a one appears 
tome to be the ciborium of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere at Rome, Its 
similarity in general characteristics to the famous one executed for San 
Paolo by Arnolfasand Petrus, in 1280, has apparently led to its attri- 
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bation to Arnolfus, who is by most thonght to be the Florentine archi- 
tect, ‘Chere seems to be but little evidence in favor of this supposition: 
merely 1 tradition that it was signed by Arnulfns, 5, Cecilia is said 
to have been restored in 1283, and this ts an approximate date for thts 
ciborium. A. comparison between the two ciboria shows that a com- 
munity of authorship is improbable, “The architectural forme of that 
of §, Cecilia are more symmetric aud also indicate an earlier date by 
the lowness of pointed areh and gable, Tia sev ptures oxeul those of 
“the ciborium of San Paolo, and are in acstyle very ¢imilar to those 
of the tomb of Hadrian: the analogy is especially evident in the 
heads. Ido not know of any other Roman artist than the aothor of 
Pope Hadrian’s mausoleum who would be capable of executing the 
figures and relief of the ciborium of Santa Cecilia, This iduntifica- 
tion ia the ouly one T would suggest, 


il. TOMB OF CLEMENT IV (rt. tm). 

Opposite the monument of Hadrian VY, which we have been decerib- 
ing, stands the lower portion of another, similar tn-stvlo, though, even 
in ite precent ragmentary condition, it is evidlent that ite artist wae 
inferior in merit to Vassnlloctus or whoever may have erected the 
tomb of Hadrian. This second monument i¢ that of Pope Clement 
TV (1265-68), and has undergone many vicissitudes. By its side. 
‘is the monument of Petrna de Vieo, Both of these originally stood 
in Santa Marin dei Gradi, This charch was a notable example of 
early-Gothie architecture, commenord in 1220 or 1221 and conse- 
crated hy Pope Alexander TV in 1258. The latter date wns proved 
by an inscription on the fieade, which also gave the name of the artist 
who executed the rose-winduw, MAGISTER HONORRGNA, In style this 
church wae similar te that of San Martino al Cimino, also founded, at 
an earlier date by Cardinal Raniero C ‘apocei and decribed in another 
paper in this Journal. Cardinal © ‘apocel gave the monastery to 
‘San Domenico, and it became tho first home of the order in Viterbo. 
Within the church of Santx Maria, « oumber of monuments were 
erected shortly after the middle of the x1 century; and among them 

were the two mentioned above, which I will proceed briefly to de- 
‘scribe. The following deseription of the tomb of the famous Vico 
family, several members of which wore prefects of Rome, is taken from 
Sanmint’s Chronologin Gradensia (p, 292) a5 quoted by Cristofori (p. 
64): Familia de Vieo. Major pars Pragfectorum Romanorum, hujus 
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familiae, in hac est arqrulia eoclesin, in qua, opere musivo aq deaurato, 
aepulchrum valde yrdchrum et extimabile corundem ereetum dernitur, 
Inter aliog Dominus Petrua De Vieo, Praefeetue Romanus, qui obiit 
anno MCCLX VIL, in sepulero pracfate, factum eadem idles qua Clementia 
Quarti et ab eodem artifice, aed, ut nalum eat, @ contrariis factionitus 
sacrilege, inhumene, et impic fuit devastatim et per templé pavtinentum 
equa came projeete, ete. The epitaph over the tomb, which was origi- 
nally plaved to the left of that of Clement TV, in the chapel of San 
Donwnito, reads (Crit., p. 71): 1G» NORILIB + VIR + PHTRI* DE + 
VICO" | PRAEFECTI* ROMANT*| AC* NONNVLLOMVM * ETLAM * EISTBM * 
NATALIRGS * | AG > DIGNTTATE * INSIGNIVM - | CORPORA * CONTHTA * 
gacext, The wording is more modern than the monument. 

Nothing remains of the arched canopy that surmount! the tomb, 
of the mosaic ar fresco within it, or of the reclining statue: only the 
basement is left, This basement confirms the opinion that the entire 
work is by the hand of the author of the tomb of Clement 1V. This 
ig al! the mure proliable because Petrus de Vico died in 1268, the very 
vear of the death of Clemunt. 

Om the death of Clement TV (November 29, 1268") the cardinals 
gave directions to the papal chamberlain, the archbishop of Narbonne, 
to have a marble sarcophagua executed, This charge was secomp- 
lished by him, aa is testified by a bull of Gregory X, whieh will soon 
be quoted, The monument was exeonted for the Dominican, whureh of 
Santa Maria dei Gradi because Clement had expressed a wish to be 
buried there;"* but the canons of the enthedral of San Lorenzo were 
ambitious to possess the body with its mausoleum, and caused both 
to be traneported by foree to the cathedral. Avoording to Nubili’s 
chronicle, the mansolewm was then only beguu.” The dispute be- 

8 Cristaforl bes collected, on p. 25 of bie work, the varinue texta rezanding the 
death of Clament TV. 

4 Cmeroroni, op ol, p. 14: Dope axnent funerall, perso (ot meh afi dicembre del? omg 
18648, veane erpolio nella chee iS. Moria fei Gradi in Viterbo, entra maynrico monu- 
meno marmares oi atte ogiraly, intaplinto, adoro informe di moncicr seco fo atte bison 
tino, J Pipa 2 otppreetntite deeende con Uinfela eplecopale in cape, le wend comeerte onl 
petit, coperto del mandy pontificin cle mremile Ano wi pied sporgenll fuori eon fe gexrpe eru- 
eigere poigginte sopra wh cuscing, Zn’ teerinione sopra il monumenty ricorda the eiroa dl y 
1860 if Sig. Qhate Foy de la Tour Mauboarg, Amdoociatore di Froweia in Rewa, foes ria 

‘faurore Ui ptarmments dentchito, come disei, dit repubbliewes nel ITO, 

1 Die ern ejnadem wens Nooembria (Clemens IV) in envhum gacidit of Fiterbii, abl 
tune ewria residebat, die rex ejundem mortuun end. Fa ecclesia (iradenel eorpiis saum pepe 
lit mondusii, Die xxv cjusiem mensie Novembria corwscare cepit, inddeque populi, gas 
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tween the two charehes for the body of the Pope began at over and 
was long and bitter. It is to be inferred that the monument was 
finished in 1271, At that time the Cardinals Guillaume de Bray and 
Uberto di 5. Enatacchio, who lal been vppointed to be judges in the 
dispute between the two echurehes, decreed that the monument should 
bereturned to the Gradi church," and that all work bezum on it at the 
cathedral should be discontinued. But the canons of the cathedral 
refused to obey their orders, aa well de thie of Cardinal Annibal- 
desehi dj S. Mareo, appuintel arbitrator, a few years after, by the new 
pope, Gregory X, who vrote four bulls regarding the nmtter, 

Pope Gregory in his first boll, dated from Lyons, August 12, 
1272 (2), iv the third year of hie pontificate, thus epeake of the matt 
soleum: fener euper co quod praediclé Archiprealiter ef capituluni 
quedo sepidchrun mermornm, quod Venerodilis fraler woater Pe- 
true Archicpisonpus Narhonensss, bund sedia A postotions Cormerarins, pro 
scpolicnda eatem corpore febricari feveral, contra prohibitionem ipaiue 
Arehiepisooa ce eliom S. RE. Cordinalium et) poatquem denunei- 
Hone wort operia ext frelom lemere aeeipere, ae in eudem Viterbiensi 
ccolevia. construere prestumpstrnnd nihil penitus deerevie, "This would 
seem to show that, althongh the mansoleum may not have been finished 
when the eanons took possession of it, the artist completed his work 
while it stood in the evthedral, After much litigution, the details of 
which would be unimportant, the tomb was finally replaced in the 
Gradi church in 1276.  Cristofori (p. 34) divides the history of the 
monnment into four periods, which are correct with some variations 
of date: (1) 1268-70, when it lay, partly finished, in the church of 
Gradi, (2) 1270-75, when it lay in the eathedrul, (3) 1276-1738, 
when the ibimoleunn again rested in the chureli of Gradi: it was 
placed gute cupelam mejorem in lutere honorifics ul pelet collocatum. 
This position, at one side of the apse, may not have been the original 


sanetiéate ef nurcon/ia modi, ad eps macnn cuduper tari, Kingentum confuere, Crate 


- prebitert ct cerad cathedrals te cote eon corpus tith eeneti Pontiioie confra patron 


foleniuten, temd:udum eerarent. Kaela autem indtentia per dietie petres 
igiuitl Reverandiesimce Deohince Ourdiiniton, ah’ cis ortianium full \d ipuo infers fabedemretor 


¥ sepulcrun, per Oiminwn Archiemacopum Narbonensem corpus in guodem loon, tanquant i 


deponitum oollocuretur, Presbitert cathedratis inda wun auforentes, in serum, cectesiam, jam 
ohwuuan mre seplerem, que corpus mnccentre pontificte detuderand, of Med prow 
sequebantur (Nowttr, MSS tn Clhrondeom Ohne. Grodan, cp, Papebroch, in Chaain, cited 
by Cursroront, p. 27). 
The text is given in Cnsroront, op, et. pp. 112-14, 
4 
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one : it is more natural to suppose that the monument was placed near 
the door. (4) 1738-1885. In 1571, or more probably in 1758, at 
the time of # restoration of the charch, the mausoleum was trans- 
ferred to the chapel of San Domenico. | 

The French Republican troops under General Macdonald attempted 
to demolish the tomb in 1798, and probably the canopy was then torn 
down: whether it was replaced in 1840 by Count de Ja Tour Man- 
bowrg, when he restored the monument, Tam unable to say. In May, 
1885, it was seandalously violated by the municipal puthorities and 
then transferred to the church of San Francesco. The original epi- 
taph was copied by Papebroch and ie well known. It is in Loonine 
verses, anil consists of nineteen lines that deseribe the life and virtues 
of the Pope. 

We find in Papebroch” « description of the monnment, before it 
had }cen entirely ruined and taken to pieces, and his words are im- 
portant not only on this account lnt heeanse they disclose to na the 
name of the artist of the monument, then legible in the halflefieed 
inseription: Twonelum (Clementis LV) Viterbi cure’ erciplendu in 
whartam ocilisqne per seupturam echibendum, pro vencrantas ott 
qguitatin nenoria. Jef opus mnie fateom palnios XV, allum XCM 
elegaatibus nesginis se rer qureigue colors lerpillie cmblemeatioe dia 
finotum in onjue surmmitnte, ately ectpite 4, Petri, apparent ser lilia, quae 
potins Francisae originia indicium esse crediderin, eo... . Ad tatne 
mornoris er cocruleo finula sah Deiparac sewlpta image eminentia 
opitaphive longum [itteriague Gothieta, td eat Thetonteis, alle tneisuni 
continentie flecti anepine jam memorala Saneta (Edyiges), de qua er 
allero latere leyitur litteria fere Romirnmis: tN WAC SACROAANCTA BO- 
CLEALA, ele... Seqeuntur-caeten duo cersua stucliog® wl wieletur eras, 
gid proinde feqi non poluerunt, sieut eliam promda sub ipa aren inier- 
ces Accus aio acripta —PETEVS ODERISI BEPVLCRI FECIT BUX) OPYS 
eo a—tegi non potuit alin yuo adquebatur cerbum, neyue jiofa anni, 
quod factum ones tadioabatur, Siniliter erannerwnl fitlerie mitiin dite- 
far eupra tumbam, jacentes ad peces episeopil, nisa quod initio, videqntur, 
adhue légis—rernvs urossvs. Au earlier writer hac read more than 
this: PETRVS GROSSYS DR SANCTO ARGIDIO... HIO JACET. 

Perrua Opeme: or Pierro Onemai was, then, the author of the 
monument of Clement 1V, between 1268 and 1271, 0 fet not known 
to those who have investipnted the subject of these Roman artiste of 


4 (jp. eit, pt. 2, p. Od. 
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the Middle Ages. Can he be identified as the author of any other 
works? The number of artists named Pefrus, belonging to the Roman 
schoal, who flourished during the xn century makes the identification 
difficult, A list of them is given in this Jovewa., vol. y, pp, 187-8; 
to this list should be added the Petrus of the ciborium of San Paolo, 
of 1280, and the Petrie Gusmati mermorartua de regione viae Latine™ 
of 1296. None of them, however, are known to bear the surname 
Oderisina, and it can only be conjecture to identify the artict of the 
tombs of Clement TV and of the Prefect de Vico with, for example, the 
author of the shrine of Edward the Confessor at Westminster (] 269), 
or of the ciborium of San Paolo.” 

A few words of description will suffice for the tomb of Clement TV, 
The rongh drawing made by Papebroch shows it to lave originally 
consisted, like Hadrian’s monument, of three parts, basement, sarco- 
phages, and canopy with trefoil pointed arch and gable. His mens- 
nrements gave tt. height of 31, and a width of 15, palma. Tt had, 
besides, two other features: (1) a supplementary sircophagus placed 
in front of the basement, mn which reclines the figure of the Pope's 
nephew, Pierre le Gros; (2) 4 statue of the Virgin and Child placed 
tider the canopy, above the figure of the Pope. As it at present 
stands, nothing is in place but the basement and the Salton) prin prune 
Numerous fragments, however, of the eanopy are senttered about in 
the storehouse, and appear to be amply sufficient to ensure an asco 
mite restoration, Although the conception of this monument ia the 
same as that of Hadrian, as whose prototype it may even be con- 
sidered, its proportions are not a4 perfect, nor are its decorative details 


© Moaten della. (ith di Aowm, ete p 180, 

Another authorship tas, apparently {i Lenorance of the list Inseription, heen 
lately eaggested for this tomb. Signor RB. Querry discovered, a few vears ago (Afoatra 
della Chih di Kinne, ete, ps. 124), parte of a moment oo which fe lnectibed the name 
Of a Roman artivsK—seulptor and mesict— ined Paeelis, belonging to the Deumini- 
can onter, with the date (240, The Inscription wie on the base of a ephing which 
together witha lion supported the water basin placed at the entrance of the refectory 
ofthe monaslery of Sania Maria de’ Gradi, It reads: atoc-orve-PRciT: rn: ras 
CALS HOM) O10: Pb. 4. ps MoOLexeyy. These two animals originally formed part, 
in Sig. Ojetti's opinion, of one of the monannata In the ‘Costes we ate orbdubs 
were origionlly in thie church of Sta, Maria de'Gradi: and belonged elther to that of 
Clement IV or te thatof the View family, It haw jout been shown that Pasenlis could 
not have executed these matnoleama, anil the late date, 1236, confiene the iden that 
the work to which the inscription of Paacalls beloogs must be same ulher—perhape 
the episcopal throne or a choir-ecreen, 
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ns artistic, éither in seutpture or in mene. The sarcophagus was not 
exemited for the purpose het wae an ancient Roman work + the anti- 
questrigillation is still preserved in the back, which was not intended 
to be visible. ‘This explains the irregularities of the surface. The 
measurements of the monuments ares follows: figure, 1.55 met.; its 
siroophagns, length, 2.12 met., width, 65 cent.; its basement, length, 
2-35 met., heiglit, 1.22, width, 45 cont., besides 28 cent. for the corner 
piors. The surcophagne projovts at the rear far beyond the line of the 
bose, In the eix pointed arches that decorate the front, the colom- 
nettes havea whith of 74 cent. andl heiglit of 33 eant,, and stand ZO 
cont, apart, The poli strip on whieh thoy rest ia 14 cent liters. The 
corner piers originally aupported the front columns of 4 canopy Zitii- 
lar to that of the tomb of Hadrian, which ean easily be reconstrunted 
from the disjointe!! piewss.. T have heard that this ie at present being 
attempted, 

Cleneut TV wasa Frenchman, and it is 0 current theery that the 
semlytor of his tomb was a compatriot: but this is disproved ly the 
styleof the work, Tt shows the same Romatt nivsaic patterns worked 
down the front and around the shoulders of the pontitien! robes as are 
ceot it other works of the school. ‘The sculpture, also, is quite unlike 
French work, The figure is roughly hewn ont and unfinished ; the 
folds of drapery are sliarp and deep; the head is rude, and the closed 
wyes add to the expressionless effect, Tt is the work ofa master who 
had not yet felt the vitaliaing influence of Vassallectus, thongl) it te 
iui for its time, Although the five colannettes supporting the tre- 
foil arches are inlaid witli Mmisans, yet, itt general, it min tne said 
that this decorative meana ts employed with less richness than in 
Hadrian's tomb, 

Tho two monuments that have been here stidied may be considered 
in be the moat Important of their class both m= to ikiret sand beauty. 
They enable ue to truce thie type of tomb further back; and they 
shew ts its most aumptuoue form. The Pisan achool. with Niccola 
nt its bead, perfected the sculptured palpit; the Roman school cre 
ated] at the same time that most artistic form of the medieval tomb, 
whic united in itself all the arts and so struck the artistic finey of 
Giovyauni Pisand and Arnolfo, the followers of Nicoola, that they 
adopted all its features, as ts shown by Arnolfo’s tomb of Cardinal de 

Braye (1286) and by Giovanni's tomb of Pope Benedict XT 411). 
It may be, however, that local taste dictated the stvle to the Tnsean 
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artists in the case of both tombs just mentioned. Cardinal de Braye was 
one of the arbiters of the dispute about the mausoleum of Clement TV, 
and his familiarity with it and with that of Hadrinn V may have led 
him to preseribe the Roman type tor his monument. In any event, 
the amosing theory that the Ronan artists derived from their Tuscan 
contemporaries this form of monument is utterly incorrect. In thie 
Roman schoo! iteelf nothing was done that could compete with these 
two monnments: those excented in Rome by Giovanni Cosmuti thirty 
years later being inferior in their general style and in the quality of 
A. L.. FroraixcHam, Jf. 
Princeton: Oollespe, 
Jim, 1890, 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS, 
THE PLATAIAN FRAGMENT OF THE EDICT 
OF DIOCLETIAN. 


[PLate X.] 


Nore —tTho inscription here published by Professor Mommsen wae 
discovered at Plataia during the excavations of the American Schoo! of 
‘(Classical Studies at Athens, in the month of March, 1490 (see thie Joor- 
wat, vol. v1, p 447); While the Latin Preamble found in the previous 
year and published by Messrs. Tarbell und Rolfe (Jounwa., vol. ¥, pp. 
428159), came from the site of the Byzantine Chareh marked 1 in 
Mesra: Washington and Huie’s map of Plataia (vol. yi, pl. xxu1), this 
Greek fragment of the Edict of Diocletian was found in Church v ata 
considermlle distance to the southwest of Church 1. This slab together 
with another containing an inscription with female names and dedicated 
to some goddess (Artemis or Demeter), served os covering-stones to a 
Byzantine grave immured in the weet wall of the church. The bypo- 
thesis expressed by me (/. ¢) that the Latin Preamble may have preceded 
the Greek text of the edict containing the prices of which this inecrip- 
tion forms a part may lack evfficient foundation. There would, if this 
were not the case, have been a Greek as well aa a Latin version of the 
edict at Platain. 

Cnakie: WaAtLberens, 


The ‘slut of white marble, of, which we offer a fiesimile [pr x] 
after the drawing of Mr. Lolling, is 1.10 m. high, where it is best pre- 
served; 3.79 broad; anil between 0.09 and 0,10 tn thickness, ne it is 
not worked smoothly on the back. The form of the ermwning orna- 
munt is shown in the plate; the letters engraved there are of no im- 
portance, having been added afterward by some idler, The twosides 
are wrought so that other slabs could be joined to this and form with 
if a whole. The slab, in ite present state, has lost the left oorner and 
jhe lower part, co that of the three columns it contamed when com- 
plete, the first 44 lines of the first column are reduced to a few letters 


a 
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and all three are defaced at the bottom. In its present state the fftst 
column numbers 76 lines, moatly incomplete, the second anid third 68 
lines each. As the part wanting between the second and third col- 
umns hins bem preserved in the other frayments of the Edict, corres- 
ponding to ch, 17, 18-30—#, «,, 33 lines of my edition —the number 
of lines of the slab in its complete state must have amounted to about 
100, ‘This cannot be ascertained exactly, ax the division of the lines ts 
not-at all regular. 

For the arrangement of the Edict generally the Plataian fragment 
is very useful, though it only confirms the arrangement adopted in my 
edition coujecturally. It shows that what is there given as ch. 16, 
really preceded the following, and it allows a nearly complete restitu- 
tion of these two important chapters, 

I give the text as it has been copied, with his hubitual accuracy, 
by Mr. Lolling, corrected) in a few passages by the aynecee he sent 
me, | have added the variations of the other texts, so far as they 
correspond with the new one; where the defects of the Plataian 
copy are filled up by another, the supplements have been pot in 
brackets []. Un general the reader is referred to my recent paper on the 
Edict in Hermes (vol. xxxv, pp. 17-15), where he will find indicated 
all the fragments discovered since my edition of the Edict in the Corpus 
Tnac. Lat, vol. (1873), p. 801 eq. Ttis marvellous how much hag 
horn added ta the old stook in the last few veurs, and it may well be 
ailmitted that this growth is due not 60 much to good fortune, a= to 
the growing energy and intelligence of studios researches. 
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Kisrer. Tarn 16, 75, ysertdos saiete M.é KRanver. Tame, 16, 74, exivel Maver, 
Karrer. fmm 14, 74, eavro? Ad. Kanver. Turn. 
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16, 76 62 yAapudos Agdianviy Kaw. ¥C 
16,78 63 Bidpou Aaducnroi xawor % POE 
16,77 64 Bippou NepSixott eaivon xX 
16,79 6 Bippov pecryaioy «al tavpoyactpixod = T 
16,80 66 Bippow Nepixo carvov #¥C 
16,61 87 trép ray Aovraw Bippur xP 
16, 82 68 Bifpow “Adpar 9 Ayatcar *N 
80 epi Terpis Tay orpix[ Or] 
16,88 70 spiced Xevxod Xu. [a ¥ MB] 
16, $4 71 rely sa cipiwor Avovoi[y....-.-] 
72 civ peta tis [Tpopis 6. @ % ZA] 
73 wrepi sopdel pas | 
16,85 74 pwerafaS[Aatrys Ae. a # My] 
16, 867 Ti wopd] tpay oe wee es aie piweces 
16, 877 Ti-wopdliipag cee hee sewn 
Here are wanting about 24 lines, of which the first half 
corresponds to ch. 16, 88-100 and continues the prices of 
purple; the latter contained the price of flax. 
SECOND COLUMN. 
i hunny a ua 060 at RH AC 
2 dioppns 8 Mi, a * AE 
o opps oy Me. a # GN 
4 Deiter Gorep pera tov Guppar TH. 
8 tpiriny rh erpoeipnuerny 
5  hetppne pla ras Mi oe HK 
7 dapuns 8 Ma, at, BK 
4 shonp pans Ai a OK YN 
§ Aivov tpaywrépov els ypigu Tow I- 
10 Sicorifaw re wai dapid[s |apewenr 
il dapuyns 2 M6 at KN 
12 dwppatys 8 Mu. «60a 0 PKC] 
13 hopwns + Mi. 6a ROB 
14 Srlyev detpew dapyns a 
16, 76, yAdsiber eaiejr Antieqrii? RARYET. «+» Aglicgry: surg: THED. 16, 


78 and 77 are tronspoed in Kanver. 16, 79, § ravpjey. eauroi Kanwar. 16, 51, drtp 
wanting in Kanyer. 16, 84, Adeurw wert Kanver. 16, $6, Bader As, o RARYST. 
16, 57, (roft\drrgs ds, a Kanrer. 


17, 1 


17, 2 


17, 3 
17, 4 


in 
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15 Lxvrowokerarey lero¢ a 
16 Tapoixay igTos a 
17 Bi Srl igrv.. & 
18 Aaéueyea ict, @ 
19 Tapove. AdcEavépeworior. a 
20 dipping Gevrépas 

21 Levrowokstavay’ ict. a 
22 Tapeixan ior. a 
23 Bi sriaw ist. 2 
a4 Aabicyran ior. @ 
25 Tapoix. 'Adetarépew. ier. a 
26 Gapyns Tpizys 

37 Levrovohetapiy igr. oo 
28 Tapaixdr igtT., @ 
20 BiG iian ior, a 
ot) AnGieniay ier. a 
ol Tapeoix. Adekavipw, iar, a 
a2 Sviyew orpariwricdy depp. a 

33 Gappys BB R'ACN deoplplns y 
o4 dro Aivow tpayiary ely yphou Tew i 
Of Gimrisow trot dapeAsaprxiw 

Sf dappys a (a7. a 
BF deopping 8 ior. a 
LN ae ior. @ 
OY Aakwaricor aoc yuri 

10 dwppye woarns 

4 Lavrovoerravey iss. a 
42 Taped iar, @ 
45 BiBAlow ior. @ 
A Aadecnuca (oT. a 
45 Tapore. AXefavipw. ter. a 
4} Achkparicay avdpiow prow KoKoSt- 

17 civ denppny a 

43 Eavrovroerravew ior. a 
4h Tapewecy ior. a 
ay Ai Aten ior. a 
51 Aadienve igT. a 
i2 Taperie. "AXeEaripor. ier. a 


a 


x OR ME we 
poem aN 


bp = * 7 - 
737m“ 
a> 


fo 


oom 


a 
4 


i. a 


» > 


AO OR OR OR OK OK | OK KKK 
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17, 4 
17, 7 
17, 3 


i7, 9 


17,10 


17, 11 
17, 12 
17, 13 
17, 14 
17.15 


17, 16 
17, 17 


17, 51 
17, 52 


17, 53 
17, 54 
17, 55 


17, 57 
17, 55 


17, 59 
17, 60 
17, 61 


Tt, 4 EVEN Gee. UD, & rpsyeior whonld be rpayeer, 


jo Aqkparixay yuraixioy dapy. 8 

td SxuTomoNetastoy (ar. 

54 Tapeicwr igt. 

56 BiSa.cen ior. 

57 Agéuenvew ior. 

68 Tapotx. AXcfarépi. ior. 

69 Aghparixdw dvSpiay ijros eodo- 

60 Biow dupyns 8 

1 Setrrowokecrapaw ior, 
62 Tapoixav ior, 

63 Be Galea iar. 

Hi Tapotx. AdeEavép, tar, 

66 Aad\paricay yvrarxi| ov | 

7 Levrowovectlawew = der, 

68 Tapaixealy ler, 


o 


* 


2 L 


= 


ROK OHOOK 
by Nox 


& & & B® 
a 


ol ied 
+ +s 


2 3 @ & & 


RK M* 


E 
‘Ale 


a #Z] 
a ¥'s] 


Here must follow 17, 18-50 of my edition. 


THIRD COLUMN. 


1 Aadexieay ier. 
2 Tapcte. Adefavd. lor. 
3S” Amep ara dupany y rTova 

4 eigivy avaSokewy 

5 opens a ier. 
6 daippens 8 ior. 
7 hopes *y ior. 


& ‘Acro Aivov Toayalos ely ypnom Ta 
0 [iSies|rtw iret bapsAcapiow 


14 devopng a ior. 
11 duapjens 2 ier. 
12 pwns "y ist. 
18 Daxiakler arnuean dapy. a 

14 Exvrowokcrar. ist. 
15 Taporxir ior. 
16 138 Xiar igT; 


ETON 


rs 
+ 


‘r 
"BS 


TH, 9, “Perhaps the 


fret fof LAIGOTLAGON TI, 0.10 served not oniy for the second colomm, bat nls for 


the third.” 


Lolling. 


LT, Gl, BubAler Gen. almost utinoys. 


60 


17, 62 
17, 65 


17, 4 
17, 65 
17, 66 
17, G7 
17, 68 


17, 69 
17, 70 
17, 71 
17, 72 
17, 73 


17, 74 
17, 75 
17, 78 


17, 77 
17, 78 
17,79 


17,80 
17, 31 
17, 32 
17, 83 
17, 34 


17, 85 
17, 86 
17, 87 
17, 35 


7, 88, 
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i7 Aabuenvew iar, a *¥ BEN 
18 Tapoix. 'AreFav. ist, a@ % AYN 
19 daxppene 8 | 

20 LevrowoXerr. ior, a % BO 
31 Taporeaw ior, a. ® BEN 
22 BiSriaw ior. a * BEN 
335 Agéianray iev, a ¥°B 
24 Tapote. AXeEavd igt, a AP 
25 hapwns y 

2h LevrowvoAerar. icy, @ * BEN 
27 Taporwe ict. a #'B 
25 Beth fane ier, a AYN 
29 Aadtxnuer ict, a AO 
30 Tapowx, Arek, igr., a % ACN 


SL" Asrep amo Seopyns THe Wpoeipy- 
O2 udvyy eavadecorepa elev 


3 Pawiddes 

ae heap ete a ict, a % A 

oh dmpuns 2 iar, a * YN 
ob upans + ior, a #0 

37 drt Alvav tpaxéog els ypirur Tor 

38 (Steraiv irot dapovapiar 

og cbeappenyy a ioro. @ 2 TN 
40 dwpyns 8 ior. a * C{KE] 
41 hens + ior. a2 #C 

42 KapardkAow depuis a 

43 Sevromohkeirar. ior. a ¥'T 
44 Taoviacr ior, a2 #T 

4M BifsAiaw ict, a *' BO 
ath Aaduenwer iar. a * ‘BEN 
47 Tapoix. AdXeFavé, ior. [a] ¥ "AYN 
48 hbwpyeny 8 

4h Lavrovorrar, ior, a & TT 

a) Tapoicay ist. a ¥'Bd 
Bl Bi Shiew tor. a ¥‘BCN 
52 Aadiaaireny iat. a ¥°B 


"APN Gem: ever, 17, 68, AG) Gem: error, TIT, 31, edpuqe) op. + 


1 
Gea, 17,76, ¥N]Y¥ Gee: error 17, 78,CO/ Pear, 17, 50,"BY Gan: ever, 
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17,809 438 Tapoux. AdeEav. ior, a AO 
«bt hepmarsy 

17,90 do SevrovokenTare ict, a * BO 

17, 91 46 Tapotear ist, a * BON 

17,02 57 Bi Acar iar. a *%'B 

17,03 48 Aadixnvar tor. «a *'AYN 

17,94 59 Tapotn. Ane. lor: a: M'AEN 


60" Asrep ano dopens THY Tporipyue- 
Gl ens Katatedatepa elev kapaxcan. 


17,95 62 dapyns @ ior, a KA 
17,96 63 heap urs jo iat, a YN 
17,97 64  dapaney ior, a@ #*X 


17,98 65'Awo Aivow Tpayews ete XpHou 
ith [rea] Rrerray yeracer 
67 [depalnso 
68 [@mapns | 2 
COMMENT. 

1 wish to add a few remarks on the new information derived trom 
thia discovery. The greater part of the Plataian text is already known 
from other sources, a# will be indicated below ; still some interesting 
fiets now come to light for the first time. 

Col. 1, 1-20 are almost completely lost and cannot be restored, and 
the two other copies of this part, from Karystos (C01. m, p. 821) and 
from Megara (Dittenberger, Insoriptiones Graccae Seplentrionales 0.25, 
printed, but not published) are so very defective that they give no help, 

Col. 1, 21-41, of which the Plataian copy his preserved sume frag- 
ments, correspond to ch. 16, 40-56, ‘They treat of the pay of’ silk- 
workers but, in their impertet condition, offer nothing of importance, 

Col. [, 42-68, have corresponding lines in three other copies, the 
two just quoted and the Theban ((./.2., 11, p. 823); but especially 
the first lines (wanting in Karystoa) aro munch better tn the Platnian 
copy, and the portions hitherte wanting are how anpplied, though still 
presenting many diffionities: one such oecurs: alter the line eis épyor 
Bevrepeiow Tpehoueym ¥ K, which is more or less preserved at Plutaia, 
Megara and Thebes (the Karystian copy has. gap here), The Thelan, 


17, 03, N omiteed by Gru. TLT, 60, ¢dpenr] odp.y Gum. 17, 95, rrsxvr, (hen. 
[1], 66 etl Muerte Gen concludes. 
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which is not at all reliable; does not even indicate it, but evidently what 
follows NHCX¥N belongs to 16, 58, The inscription is given thus: 


Mrnana PuaraAra 
THE PIPOYAAG)N MTT /SQNQN 


Tt must have been crepi PowAAawmy, though the A in the Plataian 
is quite evident, amd. the formation of the word ales is Ghjectionable ; 
at least we should expect dovkAaeiar or dowAAwriear. But the 
Megariun copy is evidently right, and the fuller’s work corresponds 
to the argument of the chapter, That it treats especially of wool- 
articles has Leen stated alrendy in my paper ( ermes, xxxv, p. 22) and 
it je not much to be wondered at that the Greek workman stumbled 
in rendering a Latin word, The number of letters wanting before 
AQNQN js about ten, eo that eight fit in very well leaving some 
varant space at the beginning a= is usual in the prescripte. 

The following mattors in 16, 65-0 of my edition are completed 
and betteradl by the new copy, and deserve a apocial examination. 


PUuATAIA Abe ATLA Tin 
1B. Bf / 11) / cep yAneitos rae wir eapo- wip xAaridos ton roi NN 
JEL) © curtis x NN wacrge WN char Tay eit tapderrerie wal 
16.330 f/f) qv rien cic wapdtocw emir, ZKE aio i rapier auras & KE 


The first short word, which is wanting, may have been -yeader > at 
least | a@annot find o better one. The Ein the secind oumber in the 
Plataian copy is very uneertain and wanting in Lolling’s transeription ; 
nevertheless, T believe a trace of it can be seen in the squeeze and the 
Theban copy has it. Whether in this the end of the first article was. 
placed above the beginning by the artisan himself or by the copyist's 
blunder, is not to be made out, “The sense ts cleur: the fuller’s pay 
for the cloths prepared by hun for the market (wapaéorur and mapa. 
stasis seem to signify the same, and render the Latin neyitintio) 
is 40 denarii for the coat, 25 for the shirt. 

16, 59 devjpou ¢& dpday tpayvrépas is filled up by the new copy: 
the Theban bas only .. . Tpayuripar x K. Probably there x Lapisog 
i= to be understood, and the article to be referred to the coat of rougher 
wool, and not orn ) 

16, 60 is also completed now, The enlromis is a woolen over-cout, 
as also rexend, the latter corresponding in ch. 7, 60 to the wagum. 
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16, 61 and 62. The deApatieopadopros, composed of thedaimatica, 
a shirt without sleeves, and the mafor, a head-tippet, has already been 
yielded by the other copies (CLL, 1, p. 836, note), 

16, 63. ‘The africforia, a shirt with eleeves, recurs in the Latin text 
7. 56, 57,58; 16, 24. In the first place it is rendered by the Greelk 
ari: 

16, 64.0nd 65. The snbstantives are supplied from the Platainn copy. 

The rest of the chapter offers no considerable variation, excepting that 
in 16, 69 the number, and in 16, 72 the word éerkjjs, are now added. 

Col. T, 69-71 ep] terpijs tae cipeediy is perfectly preserved im the 
Karystian copyand does notoffer any remarkable reading ; that, instead 
of Adoverw, we bere have Avever_y..... «Jour is perhaps only an 
érror of tle artisan. | 

Col. T, 72-76 sep wopdupas is very important, but better preserved 
in the Karystian copy, and part of It in that of Megara, At Plataia 
only the first lines remain, That the second and third kind of parple 
are here introdaved by the word wopdipas, omitted in the Karystian 
copy, may be comparid with 16,89 where Karystos reads amAcav Ma. 
a, Megara ropddp...... What is wanting of this chapter at Plataia 
and preserved in the Karystian copy, fills up, as is aaid, about half of 
the gap between the first column and the second ; but as the purple 
chapter is not complete in the Karystian copy some more ts to 
be sided, 

Col, ET, 1-15 corresponds to a fragment dug up at Atalante, m- 
edited, but copied for me some years ago by My, Lolling and men- 
tioned in Hermes, xxcxv, p. 19,709. As the Atnlante fragment. is 
mach damayed and the Plataian isin this part complete, T only mention 
the imperfiction of the firet, the place of which is now, for the first 
time, determined with certainty. The Plataian copy does not give the 
beginning of the linen chapter but does certainly give the second purt 
ofits first subdivision, since,as we have already shown, at the end of 
the first oolumn at the utmest abour ten lines remain for the linen. 
This important diseoyery shows that the linen tariff began with that 
of the flax, of which the prices are actually given after the weight. 
Here too as afterwards three different standards are established, the 
first probably without qualification, the second qualified a= inferior to 
the first, the third as serving for home use by the women of the house- 
hold (J8eariSey 4 dapssapexal). In each of these three standards 
three degrees are mentioned, so that a pound of first-rate flax amounts 
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to 1200, that of the commonest ort to TZ denarii, The place whence 
the flax comes was not taken as a basia for it valne; the places men- 
tioned in the following chapter refer, as is well known, to the weaving. 

Col. 1, 14-88 is also new, the first lines recurring, a4 the preeed- 
ing, in the Atalante fragment. ‘This seoond eulalivisien of the linen 
wure treats of the simple shirts, eriyas deqypor. Lt hos the same three 
standards of three degrees cach, a8 all these clinpters, but tho second 
elass here is represented by the soldier shirts, oriya: otpatietixad, 

Col. T1, 60-68 respond to ch, 17, 1-17 taken from the (séronthminan 
vopy; the beginning 3i—47, wanting in this, is now supplied by the 
Plutuian copy ; the end defective in Platain is supplied by the Geron- 
thraian copy 17, 18-37. This passage regulates the prices of another 
sort of shirt, the dalinatica, distinguishing between woman's shirts 
which precede, and the cheaper men’s shirts. It. offers nothing of 
considerable Interest; the first part also, though new, could have been 
almost made out by mere analogy. Only it may be observed, that at 
the beginning the dalmatica treated here is described a3 donpag, a= it 
should be, 

Col, TU, 1-12 treats in the same way of the linen draSoXeds, the 
cloak, The beginning ia missing, but as we have the whole passage 
from Geronthral, ch, 17, 38-68, this is of no material importance. 

Col, HE, 18-41 follows the facial, This passuge too is only « 
seoond oopy of 17, 68-12. 

Col. U1, 42=08 treats of the omracalins and corresponds to 17, 80- 
98. The Plataian copy has at the end a few more words than the 
Gerontlirian, bul they give nuthing not otherwise known, 

The last part of the third column and the slab joined to it, contnined 
what we real on the first column of the Elateia onpy, which treats of 
the cowelie, the oraria and certain yuvacxeia, and after these, what in 
iny eilition is given, from another slab (of Gerontlirai) a8 chapter 18, 
treating of the xepadosér pute, the civéoves, the ryAas, all belonging to 

Treonon Mousey, 

Berlin. . 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Epuosxp Portrer. Lex Slatuetlea do terre ouile dana [Antiquité par 
M. Epwowp Porrten, attaché an Musée du Louvre. Paris, 1891. 
This ia the fret complete treatise on tho aubject of ancient terracottas, 

which have been the subject of so much discussion. It is a history of 

the coroplastic art, including It» Oriental origins, the formation of archaic 
types, the development of the pood Attic style into the blooming of the 
exquisite period which theauthor terms Tanagrean, Passing from Continen- 

tal Greece ML Pottier studios the industry in the Kyrenaica, in Crimea, in 

Asin Minor with ita centres at Suyrua and Myrina, returning through 

Sicily, Italy and even Homan Gaul, While giving respuctfis] recow nition 

to his predecessors M. Pottier expresses an individual opinion on all points. 

Henee the special interest of his chapters on the manufacture and destinn- 

tion of the figurines, where he expresses an eclectic opinion, to the effect that 

the worship of the gods and of the dead, the furnishing of the tambs, sac- 
rifices to the manes or simple offerings, Klyeean or simple genre subjects 
all contributed a share in the development of this branch of industry whose 
produeta were sometimes funerary, sometimes votive, and sometines used 
na gifis—Heveey, in Chron. dea Arte, 1891, No. 4. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

W. M. Ramsay, The historical geography of Asia Minor, 8vo, pp. 
495. Papers of the Royal Geographical Society, vol, tv. London, 
In May 1886 the fine eketch of this hook was read before the Royal 

Geographical Society. In April 1888 the ats, waa eompleted but was 

necidentally lost; not to be rewritten. All that could he recalleected hne 

heen worked into Part I of this book, entitled General principles, while in 

Part IT the provinces are taken up and notes on their history and antiqui- 

Wen ats piven, especially when they have any bearing on ancient geog- 

raphy.’ 


‘Pari. Gexenin Perwor ie, Ch1, AHellenian and Orientalism. m. The" Royal 
Roa.” om, Beginning of the irnde route. rv. The Eastern trade route. v. The 
Homan ronda io Asia Minor, vi. The valueof the Peutinger table, Prolemy and the 
Itineraries, aa geographical authoritie: vit. The Byeantine roads. vin. Change. 
of tie, 


a Ti 
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‘This Is not the work on Asia Minor which Mfr, Rumeny hod expected 
and perhaps etiil hopes to publish. Limited time and space have pre- 
vented, and have given an extremely condensed firm to this. lwok. 
The condensation has been helped by two further fhetors: the writer his 
of deliberate purpose omitted to read what modern writers have enid 
about Asin Minor: consequently references to them mud discussions of 
thelr opinions, which often form large purt of the bulk of such « work, 
aré almost entirely nbsent. And, in the second place, he lias abstained 
from repeating any fret well-known or which could bo ascertained eagily 
dlsewhers, this depriving hinwell’ of the pleasure of giving complete wn 
consecutive pictures, All these reason= militate against literary formas 
he romarks, The liook is a mine for othors to drnw from ; it ts not a ri 
samé nf work hitherto done. The note atrick js essentially persounl from 
begining to end. Mr. Rameny i# better qualified than any tan to hold 
so independent a position, for his knowledge ofancient Asin Minar in oil ite 
phases—history, geography anid art—has been gained! by repeated! yearly 
journoyings through the country, But perhape the most striking part of 
his equipment is his discovery and use of now authoritiee—especially the 
Byzantine authors, Acta Concilioram and Acta Sanctorim—and * far 
more critical use of those already known, such as the Notitian Episoupm- 
ton and Strabe. He casts down some of the great idols, like the Pon- 
tinyer table and Ptolemy, who had been too unconditionally followed ; 
to them he prefers Strabo, Tieroeles and the Itineraries; So generally 
does he found himself apou new authorities and so radically doe he differ 
from hitherto reengnized standards, that as he has well said “either my 
work i s mistake or the map of a reat part of Asia Minor must be reve 
lationized.” This revolution will be complete, however, only when Mr. 
Ramsay, or some student who may follow in his footatopa, shall produce an 
ope magni an ancient Asia Minor under all its aspects. It shiould not 
be inrpated to hit ae afanit that the branches of topography and apigraphy 
have formed so large a portion of his published work to the dotrimwut of 


Pari. A S2e1CH GF THE GTORICAD ROUBAINY OF THE VARIOUS Plovincns, 
Introdiittion. Oh, 4. Olties and Bishoprics of Evzantine Asia. ft Do. of Lydin. 
« ThcofPhrrgis, ». De.of Hellespontus, ©: Koroun roads in the province Asin, 
yr. Cities ond bishopric of Rithynia. «. The Byzantine militery road. 1, Cities 
and bishoprics of Galatia Balutarin 3. Renu romile in Galatia and Northern 
Phryuli. &. Cities and bishoprice of Galatia Prime. ©. Roman roads from An- 
errs wy the East. ot Rotman roars in Central Cappadocia. os, Ronn roads over 
‘AwticTanroa, 0. Cities and bishoprios of Cappadocia, 7, ‘The PontoCappadocian 
frontier. q. Lycaonis and Tynnitis. &. The pases over Taums =, Roman ronda 
in Lycaonia and 'Tyanitis. 1. Cilicis Tracheia ar Lentiria,  Cilleia, ow. Cities 
and bishopric: of Pisidis. Ww, Pamphylis, Caria and Lyeis, Addendo, Indetes 
and table 
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the descriptive, artistic and archeological cloments which we knew from 
hie" Stuilies on Phrygian Art” and other papers, appenl strongly to his 
aympathie. A yrester development of these branches would help to 
endue with reality and life his picture of Asia Minor, And yet as he 
well romurks: “Tf we want to understand the ancients, and expecially the 
Greeks, we must breathe the came air that they did, and saturate ourselves 
with the same scenery and the same nature that wrought upomthem, For 
this end topography is a necesury, though a humble, servant. The justi- 
fication of Part 11 then ia-that if we are ever to understand the history of 
Asia Minor, wo must know the places in which that history wae transacted.” 
No one can appreciate the force of this who has not realized from actual 
study that but an infinitesimal fraction of the ites known in the listory 
of Asin Minor have: been until recently identified, or oven placed some- 
times within fifty or a hundred wiles of their proper location, 

Mr. Ramsay haa dotie tnore for the Bryantine period of the country 
than for the Roman: this waa both most needed and easier, from the 
character of his sources, which were mainly ecclesiastical and relating to 
the period between Justinian and the Comment. Among the several thou- 
aati places mentioned it is not alwayy the larger that receive mort space, 
8 there ia ieually more olweurity surrounding «tess cansplouctis ete that 
nedda to bes dispelled, 

Mr. Ramsay's wok is, then, very welcome. Only a few will be able to 
criticize. it in detail, It fails to entisfy os, but only in the sense that we 
with for mich morn, A. LF. dn. 


CLASSICAL ARCHEOLOGY. 
P. Minirer, Feudes eur lew premieres périodes ile la C&ramique géee- 
que. vo, pp, XVI, 169, Paris, 1801; Giraudon. 

These pages are by a young mrtist, who writes thom as a thesis at tho 
Eeole du Louvre. From this point of view it isa very creditable volume, 
The author hes utilized with considerable discrimination the best authori- 
ties, German and English ag well ns French. ‘Chis is a characteristic quite 
uncommon in French writers of # previous generation, and is a sigtt hint 
French scholarship is assuming a more cosmopolitan character, The thesia, 
which he supports, is that tho different technics! proceaed anploved in the 
decoration of Greek vnses were not discovered simultaneously, but wore 
perpetuated by long trailition, Chronulogically they may be considered 
as parallel rather than as successive, Hunce he takes pains to show the 
continuance of enrly processes in later periods. ‘The scope of the valuime 
embraces (1) primitive pottery, (2) the Corinthian style, which he tlesig- 
nates "quadruple polychromy” from the four colors employed, and (9) 
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black-figured vases. Each of these classes are sub-classified and the hypo- 
(heacs concerning their origin, date, diffusion, ete. considered separately. 
The writer excels in his clear presentation of the subject and in his careful 
analysis; he would make a good lecturer to young students, although at 
tines he seeme burdened by the authority of others and again over dog- 
toatic himself, ALM, 


R. Daneere, B. Havssovaiierr, Te, Rersacn. Reeweil ues tn- 
scripliona juridiques grenpuce, lexte, traduction, commentaire > pre 
mier fasciculo, Paris, 1891; BE. Leroux. 

Though the French have distinguished themselves by scholarly and 
critical treatment of large numbers of Greek inscriptions, and have dis- 
covered and published perhaps more than the Germans for the past fifteen 
years, yet they linve left to the Germane the gathering of these into syste- 
matic collections to which every one must refer, and where the best critical 
text may be had, The eubject of the present notice marks a departure 
from previous habits, hut ina liratted way only and in a lrnited field, The 
yrork is to consist of three parts, of which the first lies before im,and confines 
imelf to the sphere of juridical inseriptions, and within this «phere to euch 
fa are most important and most instructive for the end in-view. This end 
qa-not primarily that of the epigraphiet. ‘The epigenphist may-and will 
benefit by its results; but the collection is prepared especially for the 
student of jurisprudence, who wishes to jarrsne his researches beyond the 
limits of Roman law in the domain of antiquity, and may otherwise be 
repelled by ignoranee of Greek, or by the difficulties of the subjoot-matter, 
or of the dinlects, Tha editors have rightly believed that the Inscriptions 
themselves are well worthy of the attention of the juriseonsult, and that 
to he widely stadied they only need to be made accessible. To attain this 
purpose they have given a carefully edited text, embodying the Inbors of 
previous editors antl their own, and to this they have added a translation ex- 
pressed in langunge at once precive and juristic, and together with this a oom- 
mentary pon the most important facts of the inseriptions treated. The work 
ia therefore eminently practical and eminently useful, aod is to be heartily 
recommended to the student of law or of antiquities, It ix not less valu- 
able to the beginner in epigmply. It shows him how inseriptions are to 
bo treated ; it elocidates dark places by a perspicuous translation ; it ex- 
plains by judicious notes, and above all it masses together under one hend, 
for comparison and study, a large number of inscriptions which otherwise 
must be sought for through widely scattered publications. Some of those 
whieh have been selected for this fassicufe are the most difficult of their 
kind, and have exercised the ingenuity of epigraphists from all direc 
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tions, We may instance the Lygdamis inscription of Halikarnaszos, that 
of Ephesoa relating especially to mortgages,and the Gortynian Code, which 
is deferred to « later foseieule in anticipation of the long promised edition 
of Comparetti based upon a new reading of the original by Halbherr. 

The Lygdamis inscription ia placed at the forefront of the volume, and, 
a8 its interest is historical as well as epigraphical and legal, it may serve 
to indicate the methods of the editors, About the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury o, 0. Halikarnassos was under the tyranny of Lygdamis supported by 
Persian influence, but bis peace was disturbed by « party of patriots who 
were striving to liberate the city from ite tyrant and join the Athenian 
confederacy, Upon the testimony of Suidas it is believed that the poet 
Panyasis anid the historian Herodotos were engaged in thease attempts, and 
our elitors suggest that the tyrant was ultimately slain, as @ Inte inscrip- 
tion speaks of a descendant of the “ Tyrannicides” at Halikarnnsos, At 
all events, during the troubles, the patrictio faction wee banished, and ite 
property was confiscated and either held by the state in part, or sold at « 
low sum to the friends of Lygdamis with a guurantes by the state, 

Later an accommodation was effected, The banished party waa allowed 
to return, aod a general agreement of amnesty was entered into, ratified 
under oath and deposited! in the temple of Apollo. The editors cite aa a 
parallel the sitaation of events in France in 1814, when the @migrés wore 
restored to their country, Their confiscated property which had not been 
gold waa returned to them; but in cases of sale already effected indemnity 
was granted to the original owners, At Halikarunesoe no indemnity ie 
mentioned; but the returned exiles were permitted to bring suit for prop- 
erty iu the hands of others, und were granted a certain preference. The 
suit nouat be brought within eighteen months after the passage of the law, 
and the preference consisted in permission to take their owthe that the 
estutes hid belonged to them. Under the common law this right of evi- 
dentiary onth belonged to the defendant; now it was granted to the plain 
Giff for eighteen months, but ceased at the close of that period, in order to 
confine the snits-to that limit as for as possible. At its expiration, suit 
could still be brought, but the plaintiff lost his preference, and the right 
of oath returned to the defendant. fn the final decision of the case the 
recolleotion of the Recordors (Mnemones) who had been in office was to 
be decisive. Itappears that these Recorters were charged with the admin- 
istration, or at least the collection, of the proceeds of the properties under 
the sequester of the state. When thia waa removed, the Recorders in office 
were ordered to discontinue the tranafer of these estates to their successors 
at the expiration of their term, thervhy withdrawing the power of the state 
over them. There te a difficulty here which we think the editors have not 
dwelt upon sufficiently. The decree declares that the Recorders shall not 
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make the transfer to the Recorders represented hy Apolionides ($ 2), and 
luter ($4) that estates «hall belong to those who held them under Apol- 
lonides, if they have not soll thom sinee. Tt is clear that Apollonides and 
his fallow Recorders have been elected, but lave not yet hoen inducted Into 
office, while the term of eighteen months expires with their term of office. 
Two alternatives preaent themselves: either they are appointed for eigh- 
teen month#, an tnuaual period, or their appointment precedis entrance 
upon office by eix months, as we now know from Aristot. Hew. AGL wae 
the ense for cerlain officers at Athens. Furthermore, the lsat clase of 
£4 mist be construed a referring to the period auhmquent to the expire 
tien of the term of eighteen months, thus following the keynote struck at 
the heginning of the paragraph. Accordingly, the discrepancy between 
88 2 ond 4, noticed hy Roborts (Introduetion, p. 541), and sought to be 
avoided by Comparctti in another way, does not really exist. It may be 
proper to add that oor editors aesume that Legdamis is still in possession 
of the citadel at Halikurnussos, and that his expulaion or death occurs 
at aome later period, The addition made by the editors to the text by 
way of ceupplying incunae is an. important one at lines 7-8 where ro 
Oievie x[arjofo is read, This had already been proposed by Th. Rei- 
toch, Rerue des études greeques, 1985, p. 27 aey., and accepted by Muistor, 
Bort. Philalag. Woekonsohrijt, 1888, p. 1469. 

The varied cantons of the rimainder of the faarteule may be seen from 
the following summaty:—No, 2, Koos, relating to finerale; No. 3, Gam- 
brelon, on mourning; No. 4, Eplieeos, on obolition of debie during the 
Mithridutic war; No, 5, likewke from Ephesoa, reluting to mortgages at 
the cle of the war; No.6, Mykonos, registention of dower; No, 7,-Tenos, 
registration of anles of real evtate; No, 4, Attika, Lemnos, Among, Syme, 
Naxos; « complete collection of mortgage inderiptions (4p) amounting to 
64; No. 0,.Eretria, contract for draining s marsh; No. 10, Koidos, judg- 
ment rendered by Knides in faverof Kalymnn, Each of these inserip- 
tions gives occasion for a considermblo treatize upon the subjects contained 
in them. Especially vainable are those on dower and mortgages, No, 9 
is of unusual interest jost now when the Amorican School is carrying 
on exeavations at Eretria. The date of the inscription ts attributed to 
the close of the fourth century or beginning of the third. Chairephunes, 
apparently not an Eretrian, enters into a contract with the Fretrians to 
drain a ndighboring mursh called Prechai, which rendered the diktrict 
opwholwemne then, aa it is unwholeeome now. The operations of Krate 
at Kopuis in the time of Alexander (Strabo, tx. 2, 18) appear to lave bean 
ite precedent, and certain similarities to the work of drainage of Kapais at 
the preaeut time may he eeeu, At Eretria, ae now wt Kopais, open canals 
(rerupe! ) were to he constructed through the marsh aud united at its lower 
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extremity. Here a rewrvoir wee to be built, not greater than two stades 
aquare, with gate leading out into 4 subterranean conliit a# at Kopala. 
By means of this gate the water in spring could be gathered and used by 
the farmers in the vicinity for irrignting their lands The conduit was to 
be furnished with shafts for air, and for entrance to the aqueduct below. 
Hore a question of text occurs, The original editor of the inscription, 
Eustratiades (Ephem. Arch,, UL. Series, 1869, p, $17) supplies the missing 
final letter-of @PEATIA, aa N; the present editors as =, referring to Poly- 
bics (x. 28; 2), who is speaking of the distant regione of Parthia, The plural 
ia right, if the Ayponomos was of any concidorable length. Such Agponymai 
were habitually constructed with these shafts in Greece, The prelistorio 
tunnels from Kopnila bad then, aa did that of Polykrates at Samos,and 
these in the vicinity of Athens, not to apenk of others. We do not know 
whether this work was ever completed of Eretria or not; but among the 
names of the citizens of the town who tuok the oath to the contract for 
Eretria, it is interesting te find same that occur in inscriptions discovered 
among the graves at Eretria by the American School Int wintor. 


A. C. Menrian. 


Exxtsr Bankion. ee Rois de Syrie, ¢ Annénie et de lo Comimagene. 
Svo, pp. coxx-268; 30 heliotype plates. Paris, 1890; Rollin 
ind Fenardent, 

This is the second volume of the catalogue of coins of the Bibliothtque 
Nationale, ani the first of its Greek goings. Vol. 1 waa published ia 1587 
by MH. Lavoix and treated of Mohammedan coins. This volume i## 
troatize both historical and numismatic. ‘Tho largest part it naturally 
given to the dynasty of the Soleukidae which played so importaut o role 
through the entire East and whose coins served as types to all tho princes 
of Further and Contral Asis—Parthians, Bactrians, Indo-Parthians and 
Indo-Sevthiane. Apollo on the omphalos, the symbolic anchor, the Vie- 
tory, Tyele or Fortune, are types which are found as far aa the centre of 
India. The volume is divided into two main sections, the Catalogue proper 
‘and the Juteoduction : the latter will create most interest, ince it ie addressed 
a2 well to the historian, the archmologist and tho chronolegist, as to the 
nitnismatist; and the information here given is the fruit of wast and ne- 
curite research, But litthe will remain to be told of the Seloukidao unless 
there be new discoveries. For some tine M. Babelon has: been making 
himeclf m specialist in this field, Some of the interesting topics treated 
with especial careare: the coins of Seleukes I when only Satrap of Baly- 
lon; the horned types; the origin of the auyplales; the era of the Selen- 
kidae; the eluborite series of Antiochos IV Epiphanes, including the 
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independent series of the cities of Egypt and Asia, After Demetrios IT 
Nicator, the typea being usually the came, especial attention is paid to 
coining alelers, to chronology, monograms, weight and syztem of coinage. 
The Kinga of Armenia and Commagene ocoupy only a emall apace, but 
all posible use has been made of existing material. 

The entalogue consists of n careful description of the seventeon hun- 
dred pieces in the Cabinet de France, among which are a nomber of ex- 
tremely rare pieces, expecially of Seleukes I, Antiochos [1], Demetrios I 
and I, Tryphon, ete. Genealogical tables, two tables of monograms and 
an index conmplete a masterly work which greally honors French scholar 
ship.—E. Drovr in Rev, Arch, March-April, 1591. 
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Verran. and Hanewox. Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens ; being a transtation of a portion of the “ Attiea”’ af Prati- 
sonian iy Manganer pe G. Verran, wilh introductory essay 
anil arehiological commentiry by Jase FE, Hanetsox.  Svo. 
London, 1590; Macmillan. 

This work is not intended a3 a complete deseription of the monuments of 
anéient Athons: these are subordinated to mytholoy. Mise Harrison's 
“inp has been to disedas in foll detail every topographical point chat could 
bear upan toythology, and for the sake of completeness, to touch, but very 
briefly, on such non-mythological monuments o« were eithor noted by 
Pausanins or certainly existed in his day.” Accordingly the book con- 
sists, first of a description of ancient Athens, based upon all available 
evidence, literary, epigraphical, and monumental; and, secomlly, of 
copious mythological and mythographical discussions interwoven with 
the foregoing, besides m separate introductory essay on the Mytholagy of 
Athonian Local Cults, For the first part her work is mninly that of a 
conipiler, besides appropriating unpublished views of Dr. Dorpfeld. As 
tiuch of the information given had been previously innecessihle, this hook 
will bo indispensable to English-speaking studentsof Athenian antiquities, 
Ti is, however, incomplete, for Miss Harrison's principle in dealing with 
the mowuments seems to lave been to record pretty fully the most recent 
discoveries and to touch rather lightly on points adequately dealt with in 
dlder hand-hooks, While her information of thie sort may be generally 
triste, in treating of epigraphieal and literary evidence Miss Harrison 
ig a much les trustworthy guide, and this part of her work weeds search- 
ing revision, as could easily be shown by numerous examples, In the 
fiold of mythology her most, original contribution consists of three illus 
tratione of the theory “that in many, even the large majority of cases, 
ritual practice misunderstood explains the elaboration of myth.” £ regret 
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to say that in the handling of thie theory I find no approach to sciontitic 
rigour; the results command conviction ae little se the once frahionalilo 
vagnries of the devotees of the Dawn, The three cuse: elaborated are 
the myths of Erichthonios and Erigone and the story of Kephalos and 
Prokrig. Miss Harrison iv at her beet in the interpretation and appraisal 
of works of ancient art. While her translations from the Greek nre often 
incorrect, Mrs. Verrall’s work on the other hand, is scholarly and skilful. 
—F. B. Tarnent in the Classioa!l Review, Nov., 1490. 


J. Hexey Minp.erox, The Engraved Gema of Classical Times. 
Wh a Catalogue of the Gena in the Filzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, 1891 ; University Press. 

The author of this moat instructive volume very modestly saya in his 
preface, * | have attompted to give » brief account of the engraved gems 
and other forme of signet which were wed by the chief classical races of 
ancient times. The hook is intended for the general use of students of 
archeology, and has heen written with the hope that it may in some cases 
lead tho reader to # more detailed and practical stady of this must fusci- 
nating subject." ‘The book is of the nature of a treatige on nneient germs, 
It is strong in the use made of literary evidence from classical writers, in 
the analytical description of the various kinds of gems and their wees, in 
the @position of the technique of gem engraving and in the cataloguing 
of the materials used for ancient gems. It is nut eo strong in the ehap 
tors which treat the subject historically. This makes us feel how ilesira- 
ble it isthatextensive collections should be madeof the impressions of gems 
from many museums, and that these should be carefully studied from the 
historical point of view, so that racial and. Jocal peculiarities might be 
brought out with greater cloarness, and the successive changes in style and 
subject be more distinctly traced. But to any one who may undertake 
this work it will be o great help and atimulus to have before him a treatise 
lke this by eo esreful a scholar and accurate observer as Prof. Middie- 
ton. For the collector and museum director aleo there are many valua- 
ble hints, which are helpfal in distinguishing between genuinely antique 
and more modern. reproductions of classical gems, aa lao toward the dith- 
cult taak of accurate description and classifiention.—A, M. 


Satomos Rersacn, Bihliothaque des monuments figuréa Greve vt 
Romeina. Vol, It, Peintures dea Vaaea Antiques recueillies par 
Millin ef Millingen, Paris, 1890; Firmin-Didot. 

This is the second volume of M. Reinach’s great corfu of ancient mon- 
uments, the first having been a reedition of Le Bas’ Voyage Archtotogique, 

This volume contains reproductions of the 150 plates of ancient vases pub- 
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lished in Millin's two folio volumes, Peintures de Vases Antiques rulgutre- 
ment appelée Ftruaques,und of the 63 platea in Millingen's Peintires 
auliques ot inedites de wares Grees. The reproductions are of good size, 
quite clear and distinct. MM. Reinach writes an introduction of 142 pages 
in which he analyzes, or occasionally reproduces verbatin, the text of the 
original authors, and gives every fact of permanent value that hax been 
atited by them. Not only is the owner of this yulumo practically as well 
off ws if he had the costly original volumes, but hae the following ad- 

vantoges: M. Reinach often correcta Inacournecies of Millin’s drawings ; 
he aleu discusses the interpretation of the aulijects from the modern point 
of view, traces as fur a= possible the history of each vase, aud gives a list 
of other references to and reproductions of each vase. All the new in 
formation contained In the Introduction is expressed in a direct and sim- 
ple style which wilds to-its neefulness, The author gives everywhere traces 
of wide reading.—W. M. Ramaay in the Clossieal Review, Marah, StL 


F, HAVERFTEDD. Ephemeria Epigraphien, vol, vu. slidldifamenta 

id OCorporia Vol WIT. 

To Mr. Haveriieli) hne been entrusted, by the Berlin authorities, the 
task of editing the Latin inseriptions found in Britain sinve the issuing 
of the seventh volume of the Corpus some filwen yeors ago. Sucha piece 
of work wee of the ttmoet necessity in Great Britain, whose ancient epi- 
graphic records have never been syetematicnlly atid sciontifienlly stuiliod 
and are ina state of chavs. The present volume contains some det) ine 
scriptions, most of them without striking intervat or value: the most im- 
portant group ie undonbredly that which includes those found sinve 1883 
in the walle of Chester, already edited in 1888 in a mest blundering man- 
ner by Mr. de Gray Birch. They-are all of a good period, none proba- 
bly later than 200 4.0, and are in many cases inscribed. below eepul- 
chiral relief of considernhle intorest. They refer for the most part to 
soldiers of the 20th legion, and tunat oftee have etood in the lemonary 
burving-place, For the manner in whieh Mr, Havertield has accomplished 
his task we have nothing bat praisa—H. PF. Peomam, in the Clasico! 
Review, Feb., 1591. 


Ferpivaxp Lanas, Der Ganithaanadruck dee Antingus. Ein jake- 
Aandert angmcunedter Prychologieanf dem CGebiete der antiken Plastik. 
Svo, pp. 92.. W, Spemann; Berlin, 1891. 

Ancient sculpture, although portraying a wide range of emotion and 
character, nevertheless makes considerable demand upon the spectator’s 
fancy. The product of the sculptor’s hand is more or icas indefinite, hence 
the interpretations may differ widely, Impressed with the variations in 
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the interpretation of the statues of Antinous, the author of this volume 

has gathered the judgments of some fifty writers from Winckelmann 

(1717-1768) to Dietrickson (1834-). These he has arranged chronolog- 

ically and finds that they may be divided into three general groupe. 

First are the optimists, born before 1774 and expresimg their judgments 

earlier tan 1816. ‘To this class belong Winckelmann, Meyor, Goothe, 

Adler, Heinse, Bromley, Levexow; Gruber, Beck. Tn general the jud- 

ments of these men presuppose the happiness and joy of living. Even 

the melancholy of the Antinou: ecems soft and sweet, Following this 
group are found two parallel but different classes of thinkers, the pest- 
mistic-idealists and the realist, The former clase consists of nen like 

Schuasee, Brann, Sinhr, Wieseler, Kugler and Carridre, who were born 

between the yearé 1798 and 1817, nnd expressed their judgment between 

1849 and 1866. ‘They seo in the Antinous av expression of * Welt- 

schmerz,"’ a portion of the universal sorrow in life. The realistic tendency 

is represented in the jadgments of K.O. Maller, Waagen, Pricdlindor, 

Burckhardt, Brunn, Heyse, Michwelis, Tdihke and Helhig. These men 

in general are indifferent to the personal impression made by tho abject, 

and are.interested rather in analyeis, building up a general Interpretation 
of an object through the consideration of detail. Each of these groupe 
of judgments ovinces the changing spirit of the Himes. Thus from the 
wilderness of individual judgments we may secure what may tye culled 
composite judgment, It may nut present to our tiinds the sharp wuthne 
of the individual judgment, but it comes to ps with gresiter authority. 

Wo have necustomed ourselves, by the historic wethod in archmulogy, to 

judye of objects through 2 serice of antecedent and subsequent forms. 

This little volume is an application of the same metho to literpretation. 

A.M. 
CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Banster pe Monraunur, Trailé d'Teanographie Chrétienne, Orne 
de 39 planches par M. Heuri Nodet, architects. 2 vol, Sva, Vives; 
Paris, 1510. 

This work is the first general treatise of any importance on the subject 
of Christian ivonography from the artistic ataudpolut, It is not only o 
condensation of his predecessors’ work but the result af personal labors of 
over thirty years. After an introduction treating of general iconogrnphic 
symbols jike the nimbas, the crown, costume, el¢., the following subjects 
are studied in successive chapters: Time (zodine, eeazons, calendar, ele.) ; 
Nature (sun, moon, elements; ete.); Man (soul, body, ages, wheel of fortune, 
death, ete.); Virtues and Vices; Triumpha; the Sacraments; thi Sciences, 
Arts and Tradea; Society (the Church, religious anders, efe,), A secoud 
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series of chapters treats of Angels and Devils, of God, of Christ, the Virgin, 
the Apostles, Evangelists, Sairits and, finally, heresies. | 

The examples selected give proof of the author's great erailition and his 
work is one that will be indispensable to the student of Christian art_— 
Evo. Méwre, in Chron, des Arts, 1891, No, 15, Gf L. CT rossmmn], inter. 
Art Chrét,, 1801, No.1. 


F. X. Kraus, Die Chrisliche Inechrijlen der Rheinlande, Yol. 

Mohr; Freiburg-i, B., 1890-91. 

Prof. Kraus here publishes a complete collection of the Christinn in- 
seriptiona of the Rhenish province anterior to the seeond half of the vim 
cent. They oomber about 500: néarly all ore funerary and two-thirds of 
them come from Tréves (Germ. Trier). This latter fot ia explained by 
the fact that Tréves wos mounds the residence of some of the first Christian 
emperoré in order to more easily fight the barbarians, As M. Le Blant 
observes, the development of Christianity in Trives ia due more to that 
catise than tp evangelization, for the greater part of the inscriptions relate 
to persons of Latin race who took up residence there on aceount of the 
presence of the imperial court. On the contrary everywhere else Ger- 
nuinic names preponderate, Prof. Kraw has not confined himself to 
ingeriptiony but haw included in his work all that constitutes the dnefru 
mentuin of Christian epigraphy, leading thus to the publicution of a nam- 
ber of monnments—rings, seals, intngli, spoons, ete, It is to bo regretted 
that the author has limited the size of the public that can make use of 
his book by omitting all transeription of the inscriptions and explanatory 
notes. Typographically apeanking the hook is a model: almost all the in- 
scriptions are given in fao-eimile—E_ J. Earnraxprec, in Iter. Art Chrét., 
‘1891, No. 3. 


Hexri-Rent PALLEMAGNE. fiatoire du Leminnive depuis lepoqw 
Romaine jusqu'aw XTX* steele. Fol.; p. vt, 702. Picard; Paris, 
1891. 

The sabject of this book ia novel and interesting, Lighting has heli 
from the beginning in Cliristian worship an important plaice, The mte- 
rials are drawn equally from monuments, existing in chorche: and in 
collections, and from manuscripts and print. ‘This sumptiious volume ts 
illustrated by Si) engravings and 80 colored plates, Tho first chapters, 
somewhat perfimetory in charneter, relate to antiquity, For the early 
Christian period the author makes use of texts, most of which had already 
‘heen collected by Cahier and Martin and by Labarte, These he does not 
in every case interpret correctly: he also share the delusion about the 
panic of the year 1000 which has been proved of late ta be imaginary. 
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After this period the anthor enters more fully into his sabject. The x1 
cent, is mther meagre, hut the xm cent. i= quite prolific especially along 
the Rhine. That France shared in the revival is shown hy works at 
Reine (§. Remi) and Cluny. The enndleaticks, sconces or lnnterna, chan- 
deliere, and coronne or suspended crowns, remain wanally the same in the 
xr aa in the x cent. But new forme begin to appear in the xrv cent. 
and from that time onward a greater number of apecimens have heen pre- 
served. The xv cent, was especially inventive; and among other novel- 
ties are the torch chandelier and the helix chandelier. Too often the 
Renaissance waa led to forget the trae purpose of light-bearing objects and 
to be carried away by love of decoration. 

Throughout the hook there is an abundance.of material and informa 
tion ; the illustrations are copious and there i# a good index —Mavnice 
Paov, in Fev, Avi Chr#t., 1891, No. 3. 


L. pe Fancy... La Brodderie du X20 Sidele jisge' dt nos joura, oPaprea 
des specimens cuthentiques et lex onciens inventaires, Belhomme ; 
Angers, 131). 

The first fasciculus of this work haa appeared, consisting of 48 folio 
pages and (4 pihototype plates, and forming about one half of the entire 
work, While tapestry has been carefully studied, the subject of em- 
broidery has been neglected, although this branch of the industrial art 
follows the same lowe of development, has the same archmological char- 
acteristics, the sume laws of color, and lvetrates similar subjects. The 
author has heen known for years ne a epecialist in this field and treste it 
with thorough mastery. It is only recently that euch a work could have 
heen aafely attempted, fur museums have been collecting embroideries to 
any extent only during some twenty years, and the inventories which the 
author uses as his second main source of information have been made 
known chieily by modern publications: Especial attention is paid to 
technical processes, of which the author enumerates about thirty, and to 
the division alsa necording to differunt kinds of deaign and ornamenta- 
ton. In eonnection with this section there is an historical sketch of the 
subject, M. de Farcy is interested in the modern revival of tho mrt by 
the study of ancient models which euch bovks sa his encournge—JcLes 
Hew, in Rev, Art Chrét., 1891, No, 1. 


W. A. Neomans. Der Reliquienschat: des Houses Braunscheeig- 
Liineburg, Fol., p. 368. Holder; Wein, 1891. 
This monumental work is worthy of the magnificent collection now 
belonging to the house of Branswick-Lunoburg, which was the treasure 
of the Kings of Hanover, Dr. Neumann, to whom the task of drawing 
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up tho catalogoe waa intrusted, was well quulified to necompliah it as he 
adds to his ability as an archwologist the acquircments of a liturgist and 
theologinn, Tt is rather strange that in these days euch a sumptuous book 
should be illustrated by superb engravings in black and white in the style 
af the xvot century, which have, it ie truo, the advantage of perfect ex- 
netituie as thoy ore taken directly from photographs. These engravings 
number 325, Of the objects which thov represent there are at lonst thirty 
af capital jwportanve, af the highest artistic valio, in the most perfect 
meervalion, of unimpeachable authonticity: creases, portable altars, 
reliquaries, bindings, liturgical objecta, Above all others towers the 
famous piece signed Eilberfus Caloniensls me feeit, No, 27 i interesting 
because, though harbarous, it certaiuly illustrates the passage from the 
eloionné to the chemolent work. First among the rest are the two crosace 
called the Welfen Kreuz und the Velletri Kretiz, in buth of which an en- 
ainelled creas of very wurly date is enclieed in-an elaborate frame of Weat- 
ern toediseval workmanship: the enamels have been repeatedly studied and 
cannot be securely pronounced Enstern or Western. Of nearly oqual 
interest i¢ the Stand Aven: with ita foot of three leopards. Among the 
rest there are eeverul domical reliquariea, the alver repoussé plaque of 
Demetrios and that of Duke Otho. 
The work presenta the treasures of the collection in a worthy manner, 

and ja a most important contribution to our Knowledge of this branch of 
Christinn arL—F. oe Mény, in Mev. Art Chrét., 1891, No. &% 


LA Connecrios Srirzzr. Fol. Quantins Paris, 1899. 

This iz att incomparable work from the character buth of the collovtion 
jtaelf and the men who have illustrated it. M. Spitzor planned, shortly 
before his death, to iano a superb catalogue in seve volumes. Of these 
two have appeared. The authorities selecte| to carry out the work wore 
MM. Froehner, Durcel, Palustre, Bug. Miintz and Em, Molinier, all 
atithorities in their «pectaltie, The first volume includes the Antiques, 
. Tvories, gold and silver work and Tapestries, Tlustrated with #3 folio 
plates and many insets. The antiques, consisting mainly of Greek term- 
cotthe andl Etruscan bronzes, aré catalogued by the earefial hand of M, 
‘Froehner, M. Daroel had charge of the ivories, In catalogoing the 171 
numbers, he takes occasion to summarize the history of ivory carving from 
_ the early Middle Ages down to the xvit century, and each picce is exam- 

ined in ita chronological order, The classes of objects are numerous— 
coffers, crosiers, horns, diptychs and book-covers, mirror-boxea, combs and 
statues of the Virgin of which there are a number of fine examples, epe-- 
cially of the xrv=xviventaries. ‘The section of the collection whose wealth 
is indomparablo ia that of the worka in gold and silver and enamel, Par. 
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table-altars, paxes, chalices, reliquaries, clboria, hible-covers, crosses, oot- 
ser, finbella, clasps, ostenaoria, stntuettes—these are some of the classes 
represented, The writer holds rightly to three western schools—France, 
the Rhine, and Germany, but limite too much the centres of manufacture. 
Hy does not perhaps know sutiiciontly well the moat etupendoua collec 
tion of enamelled works in existence—that of the treasury of the Kings of 
Hirnover. 

The gection on Tapestry is entrusted to M. Mintz, who exeeis in) con- 
donation, Ji is o pleasure to follow him in his rapid deseription of the 
tapestrics of the Middle Ages and the Ronaissance > M. Spitzer allowed 
in his collection only irreproachalile specimens, twenty-thrco in number, 
eight of which are reproduced in chrome iy a most wonderful manner— 
F. pe Méuy, in Rev, Art Chrit,, 1890, No, 6; 1891, No. 1. 


June Henne, La soulpture et los arte plastiques. aw pays de Liege 
et su lea horda de la Mewar: Deuxitme edition, Fol. Bruges, 
1890. 

This isa study of the history of eculpture in one of the niet artistically 
fruitful parte-of Flanders, which stood between the schools of Northern 
Feance and of Rhenish Germany. Not only the existing monuments, 
but inannseript sources of information, have been utilized and the work is 
that of a thorough specialist. The first chapter treats of the Carlovin- 
ginn poriod, especially its sculptures in metal and ivory, nnd the eecond 
studies the Romanesque period from about 1000 to 1229, when art gradually 
divelops out of barbarism. Chaps, otto v cover the history of eculpture 
fron) the xu to the beginning of the xvi cent, the most brilliant period 
in the artistic annals of the province of Lite, and one which the writer 
nivkes known to ua by a multitude of works, uepecial attention being paid 
to sepulehral monuments, Tn the early part of this period Huge d'Oig- 
nies, nbd in the later, Hennequin or Jean de Liege, the official sculptor 
of Charles V, stand out with eepecial prominence, After studying the 
works of the Renaisenee M. Helbig brings his study as far me the xvi 
cent. The illustrations are numerous, varied and good —Euc. Muytz, 
in Chron, des Arte, 1801, No, 10, 


Em. Mouser, Voeniae ef aca carte décorutifa, aca inusées of sex collee- 

fons, Fol, Librairie de Art; Paria, 1889. 

This book has not only an expository but a practical and didactic ob- 
ject. M. Molinier seeks, by the reproduction of what he considers bean- 
tiful works of art, to influence the industries of the present day, The 
title of the book is rather misleading, fur it is not a deseription of the 
‘monuments of Venice and their contents, but ts based entirely on the 
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Correr Museum. Tt is divided into the following sections: bronze, pre- 
cious métals, ceramics, ylas-ware, morquetry and wood sculpture, iron- 
work, Hasues and manuscripta Each chapter is in the form of a lecture, 
plessantly told: a larger share than the average is given to ceramics, In 
which the author is un expert, and here precisely ia a weak point, very 
little of genuine Venetian work being given, The ilostrations are good 
and number 207, The book gives an interesting glimpse of the develop- 
ment of the ewaller arta in Venice —F. on Mizy, in the Rev. Art Chyét,, 
181, No, 8. 

Lyea Bevreamt. Jf Codice di Leonardo da Vinet nella iibliotece adel 
principe Trivultio in Milano, Trasorilio ¢ annotato. Fol,, with 4 
plates. Dumolard; Milan, 1891, 

This manuscript ia reproduced in faesimile, with the transcription placed 
oppesite, and is therefore a definitive edition of m very interesting ms, of 
Leonardo. Tt formerly belonged w the Arconati collection and wae the 
only one not given by Arconati to the Ambrosian library: it possed inte 
the eollection of Prince Trivulzio. The contents interest history, linguistics, 
philosophy, architecture, chemistry, méchanics, optica and aeaustios: Theon- 
taing drawings of nachines, croteaque heads, studies in architecture and for 
conteoFarms: but the greater part is formed of long lists of words arranged 
in four or five columns like a ekeleton dictionary of synonyma, This publi- 
cation increases the desire for the “Codice Atlantica” promised by the 
Academy of the Lincel—Evo, Mintz, in Chron. des Arts, 1891, No, 12, 
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AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 

THE PRESERVATION OF THE MONUMENTS oF AnciENT Eovet.—The folluw- 
ing letter has been received by the Earl of Wharnelitfe, in answer to the 
memorial concerning the ancient monuments of Egypt preented by him 
to the Marquis of Salisbury : 

“Foreign Office, Dec. 25, 1890, 


“My Lord, —I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to ucknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of the 10th inst., and to inform you that 
the memorial enclosed therein, praying for the appointment of an official 
inspector with a view to the better preservation of the ancient monuments 
in Egypt, will be forwarded to Hor Majesty's Agent and Consul-General 
at Cairo for presentation to the Egyptian Government. 

“Sir E. Baring will he fnstritoted lo wtate that Hor Majesty’a Govern- 
mont consider the question of the nationality of the official to be nppointed 
to auich a post to be a matter which lies wholly within the competence of 
the Egyptian Government, and that their ouly desire is that ndequate 
steps should be taken to preserve the monuments from further destruction 
or mutilation. 

"Sir E. Baring will also explain to the Egyptian Government how the 
memorial came to be signed in two different forms. 

“P. W; Corsi,” 


We Binet quote the following from the telegraphic correspondent of 
The Times 
6 81 
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“Cairo, dan. 4. 


“The Egyptian Government have decided to appoint two European 
i ars to insure the preservation of ancient monuments, The mapec- 
tion staff of the Museurn is also to be considerably increased,” 


“Cairo, Jan, 6, 


“The Egyptian Government has just approved the following regula- 
tions for private persons and scientific societies desiring to excavate for 
miitinywitios ; 

* All demanda are to be addressed to the Public Works Ministry. which 
can nocept or reject them ae it pleases. When permission to excavate is 
adcorded, all unique objects found will belong, of right, to the eS 
dizputes being settled by 2 commission of three persons, nominated, one 
by the excavator, one ‘by the direetar of the Museum, and ono by the 
Minister af Public Works. ‘The aurplie will then be landed to the ex- 
eayator on the conditions that the prentier part ie given to some public 
museum, and that a description of the articles found te published within 
two years. If these conditions sre not secepted, the surplus will be 
equally divided between the excavator and the Government. Gold und 
allver vbjects in all cases are to. be equally divided, on the basis of the 


‘Gntrinsie value of the-articles.”"—Aecademy, Jan. 10, 1891. 


EUROPEAN INSPEOTORS AND THE PRESERVATION OF Kannax.—The Society 
for Preserving the Monuments of Ancient Egypt reports that the efforts 
of those who lately addressed Lord Salishury in hopes of procuring 
propar official supervision of the monuments have heen succesful, The 
Society now intends to promote preservation of the temples thetumelves, 
for which a subscription was started two years ago, and, to thie end, bos 
obtiined icaye from the Egyptian Government to put the temple at Kar- 
tak in repair. Accordingly the Society haa, to begin with, offered to 
hand over F000, and makes further apecial appeal to antiquaries and 
art lowers for fonda to earry on this incomparably important work. 
Without aid of the kind in view a large number of the columns of the 
temple must fall, and thus irreparably injure other parts of the building. 
§,000/, ia required to put the remaing in an efficient #tate of repair, Col, 
Ross, in consultation with Grant Bey, of the Poblic Buildings Depart- 
met, Egypt, is to be entrusted with this duty—Atienamn, Feb, 14, 

EXCAVATION iN Eovet,—Mr. Petrie writes from Médin (Jan, 10): “An 
jmportant step hag lately been taken in recognition of scientific work which 
will, I am sure, be gratifying to readers of the Academy. Some weeks ago 
an obstructive party in Egypt succeeded in forcing forward an entirely new 
regnintion. By this the government were to take from excavators, firstly, 
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all that was unique, and then half ofthe remainder. These terms would: 
practically stop archeological work, which ulways needa much unremen- 
erative expenditure; sa on euch conditions a loss would only be avoided 
when roughly plundering rich cemeteri¢s, As [ was waiting to commence 
work, I at once protested; and the subject was reconsidered. Sir Evelyn 
Buring’s attention having been called to it, he made active representations 
on the subject; and, in consequence of hie care amd intervention, the eor- 
dial co-wperstion of the Anglo-Eeyptian officials, and the goodwill of Binz 
Pasha, a reasonable arrangement has been paused by the ministry, an trial 
for two years. 

“The essential terme are thatthe Ministry of Public Worke will authorize 
auileble applications. That the Ghimch Miseum may take all objects found 
thatare sone pred! in that collection; the decision, if disputed, to be by arhi- 
tration, the Public Works turning the scale, That all the remainder be- 
longe to the finder if he will present the major part to public musouma, and 
publish his results in two years: Wf he will not doso, the government require 
halfofthe remainder, Gold and «{}ver remain as before, half to the tinder, 
by intrinsic value ‘Thus « clear preference is given to sciontific,explora- 
tion on belalf of public museums ‘This is not a personal or a national 
gain, but « benefit to Egyptology In all countries; and T am sure that it 
will bo # sstishhetion that this Hhern! poliew should have heen brought 
about by English influenoe and work, Thore bins becn onough of exclir- ” 
sive action in past time to make this publicspirited and impartial settle- 
ment a weleome change, 

“Th nneequence of the previously impoeible terme, T am only just begin- 
Hing on thie most interesting place, To have made complete facsimile 
copy, fill give, of the tombe, about eight hundred syunre feet, and colored 
copies of special signs. We learn much from these very early sculptures. 
4n ie notion obelisk, bit an octagonal fluted column, with mjuare tenon 
ontop. Ad ie oot a spear, but a papyrie column with bell top and « long 

tenon at the end, Jfolep ia a reed-mat tn plain view, with a dish of offor- 
inge upon it, in elevation. Ma (sickle) always has teeth inserted, like the 
flint-saw sickles which I found. Afen isthe gaming-boand, of 6 « 10 squares, 
in plain view; with » row of ten pieces, alternately tall and short, in ele- 
vation on the top. MentA is a chisel in a wooden handle. Nei, supposed 
to be a bag, and to mean ‘chancellor,’ is an object suspended from a string 
af red and green beads, The object appears to be a green cylinder with 
old end-caps, and if ao it meana ‘sealbearer.’ Shed ia a raw-stripped 


'T may any thet 1 always give iy worlonen the whole intrinsic value of what they 
find, a2 the only trun way of securing it; po thot finding precious motale entails u lose 
Of half the value 0 me, without any gain. 
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skin, rolled up, fur out, with raw red flaps of the limbs and neck showing 
at the onde; and tied round emds and middle. Ur ts the common wagtail. 
Many other points of great interest ocour in the splendidly carved and 
painted tomb of Rabotep. But, owing to the lack of inspection in this 
country, thie tomb line been left open of Inte years, an every face within 
reach jsemashed. The pyramid of Rikka hus disappearcd altogether; and 
the pyramid af Medum haz lost some 100,000 tone in the lost half century, 
and ja stil! the quarry of the neighborhood. Perhaps it will hardly be 
believed that the anti-English purty here are determinedly opposing the 
appointment of inspectom, The monuments may go fo pieces if some 
miserable political end ean be guined. We may hope that, the oxcaya- 
tion difficulty being eettled, the inspection question will be likewise firmly 
eolved, 

“T bought in Cairo the oldest weight known, bearing the name of Khufu, 
lt is marked ‘ten units," weighs 2060 graina, and ao shows the Aegineban 
standard atnn earlicr date than any example of the Egyptiun Kat."— W. 
M. Five Perure; in Academy, Jan. 24. 

THe Ancient EaveTian Monumente.—Mr. Wallis writes from Luxor, 
Jon, 18; 1801: “The announcement in the Acwdemy of December 27, 
that a numerously signed memorial hns been presented to Lord Balishury, 
praying for the appointment of an official inspector of the Egyptian mon- 
uments, hia given greal antisfuction to those of ts here who are interested 
in the subject. It cannot be tooetrongly impressed on archeologists anid 
lovers of art that if the monuments till remaining are to be preserved, 
the initiative must he taken by the Foreign Secretary. Whatever ho 
onfers will be carried ont. But unless he gives precise and definite in- 
structions nothing practical will hw accomplished. It might have been 
thought that the agitation of last nutumn would have stirred the Cairo 
officinis to netion, It served no other end than lo promote certain 
amount of simtess discussion, ‘The suggestions of members of the Antiqui- 
ties Committes like Gen. Grenfell and Col, Ros, who to a knowledge of 
the subject unite also nn earnest desire to save the monuments, were tnvari- 
ally vetoed by the obstructive majority. lf Gen, Grenfell resigns his 
monibership of the committee, as he las stated he will, he would certainly 
be fully justified in doing so, 

“Sometimes, however, even on this question, the opposition finds itelf 
rather sharply pulled up, ms happened two or three weeks age in the cmse 
of Mr. Flinders Petrio’s excavations. He came out to Egypt last Novem- 
ber on the understanding that he was to work at the Pyramid of Méddn 
under the same conditions that he excavated last your at Hawara, After 
he left Cairo now rules were made by the committee, of such a nature 
that Mr. Petrie, on learning them, decided to abandon his work, and iis- 
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charged his men. hia was what the majority of the committee desired. 
The fact of his being an Englishman, and a very successful excavator, 
greatly esteemed at home and with a Ewropean reputation, offered a rare 
opportunity for displaying their animus. One member of tho committee 
went «o far ne to say that ' Mr. Petrie must be made to understand that 
there ie no room for hitu it: Evypt.’ Fortunately, the mutter came to the 
ears of Sir Evelyn Baring, who summotwd Mr. Petrie tu Cairo, ordereil the 
commities to abuligh their late revulatima, and in consultation with Mr- 
Petrie framed new ones, which will be decidedly more favorable to him 
than these under which he has hitherto comlucted his operations. 

“This incident will explain to these interested in the preservation of 
aticient montments how matters really stand here. They are sufficiently 
influential to demand of Lord Salicbary that the Egyptian temples be 
placed under efficient inspection. ‘This can only be done by the depart- 
ment of public works. And when Sir Evelyn Baring informe Sir Colin 
Monerief and Col. Ross that the responsibility of preservation rests with 
them, unbampered with any conditions; we may entertain « reasonable 
hope that what yet remaina of the monuments will not be lost. 

“ As to thoir present oondition, I notice: a marked deterioration -since 
last T visited Upper Egypt, three vears ago. The natural deeay has gone 
on to on alurming extent. Fine pastages of sculpture, where the stone is 
saturated with nitre, ean be obliterated by the preaure of the finger : and 
thie might have been prevented if the stone had bead proporly washed 
when it was first uncovered. [¢ ta true that ome tombs are shut in with 
doors; but the temple are unencloed, and the natives have free acces 
to them, which means that the decoration is at their merey, the sume as 
previously, In places where decayed stone ought to have been cut away 
and sopplied with new, thery is simply a plastering of Nile mud mixed’ 
with chopped straw, In short, the evidences of decay and wreekage in all 
dircetions is simply heart-breaking. 

“ Tt cannot he otherwise under the proent system. In the temperate 
climate of Western Europe it would be physically impossible for one man 
to direct « museum and overlook monuments extending over neurly a 
thousand miles. Consequently, for all purposes of practical study the 
mucin is next to valueless, and the monuments are pasting away before 
oor eyes. Whiethor the museum of Ghizeh aliell fulfil the function it 
might forthis goteration, and whether the monuments are to bo preserved 
for futtiro generations, is in the hauls of the educated public of Eng- 
Innd."—Hesmy Waris, in devdemy, Jan, 31. 

PROGnEsS OF Eoyet in THE DESTRUCTION OF iTS AnciENT MONUMENTS — 
Mr, Sayce writes from Assiout, Jan, 24,1891; “A somewhat slow voyage 
up the Nile in a dahabinh this wintur enables me to give 4 fuller report 
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on the progress made during the pnat year in the destrnetion of the ancient 
monuments of Reypt than is possible for those who travel by stenmer. Mr. 
Wilbour’s dahabioh has accompanied mine, and we have stopped at a good 
many places between Cairo and Sidt. I find that the interesting tomb mt 
Kom et-AhAmar, near Minich, the only one left out of the many described 
by Lepsius and other earlier Egyptologists, has shared the fhte of the toms 
of Beni-Ffascan and El-Bersheh, Portions of the inscriptions on the walls, 
and even the ceiling, have been cut out or hacked off, and the rest of the 
tonil has been wantonly and elaborately defaced ; hours must have heen 
spent in hocking the inscriptions and paintings with some metal inetro- 
ment in order to render them illegible. | 

“ The tombs and ancient quarries towarils the southern end of (febel Adw 
Fada, which, when | last visited the apot eight years ago, were only par- 
tinlly destroyed, have now been almost completely blasted away. The 
work of destruction i still going on merrily among the old tombe of EC 
Khearayyib, A little to the south of the latter are the cartouches of Seti 
Il discovered by Miss Edwards, A yeuror two ange they were saved by 
Col, Ress from the quarrymen who were about to blast them away; but 
his Literionence bos produced but @ OnE y effect, na T find that con- 
siderable portions of the monurnent have been destroyed since I aaw it 
lnat March. 

«One of the tombe at Vol ef-Amarna, and one only, had boen placed ander 
lock and key, now that, along with its neighbors, it haa been irretrievahly 
ruined, ‘The two ‘guardians’ appointed to look atter the tombs live at 
Haygi Qandil, two miles off. They are natives of the place, and their 
efficiency may be judged of from the fact that picers of inscribed stono, 
freshly cut out of the walls of tho tombs, were offered to us for sale under, 
theireyes, Anyone, indeed, who is prectically wequainted with Upper Egypt 
gal) knows that the prinelpal use ofa native ‘guardian ia to draw o emall 
ealary from the governnient, supplemented by badehish from visitors, For 
the protection of the monuments he does little, unless under the constant 
supervision of a Buropean inspector.”"—A. TH. Saver, in Academy, Fol, 14, 

THe AncHaovocicaL Sunvey.— Miss Edwards gave at the last meet- 
ing of the Egypt Exploration Fund (Feb, 20) the following report on the 
Archwological Survey actoally in progress, conducted by Mr. Perey E. 
Newborry and Mr, George Fraser. These gentlemen had taken up their 
abode in one of the unpainted rock-cut sepulchres of Beni-Hassan, and 
wore actively engaged in copying, tracing, and photographing the scenes 
anil inscriptions which enriched the more famous of these historic tombe. 
They had already cleared out the accumulated rubbish of centuries, thus 
restoring the admirable proportions of theae exenvated chambers,and bring- 
ing to light inseriptions which bad never yet born rend. Mr. Fraser, having 
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cleared out several of the tomb-pits, and discovered In one of them evidences 
of an original interment in the shape of a skeleton and a funerary tublet of 
the xu dynasty, was then engaged in surveying the entire terrace—a task 
by no means easy, owing to the steep slope of the cliff and the difficulty of 
fixing his points, Mr, Newberry and Mr, Fraser had recently been joined 
by Mr. Blackden, an artist who was engaged in reproducing the colore of 
some of the more bnportant subjects which had been outlined hy Mr. New- 
berry on the scale of the originala—<Academy, Feb, 25. 

THe MUTILATION OF ANCIENT Monuments in Eoyet—Mr, Murch writes 
from Farshoot, April 20: “This Inst winter was the third season that cer- 
tain very popular blocks of wood inscribed with the cartouche of Seti I 
have been on sale in the antiquity shops of Ekhmim and Laxor. They 
all come from Aliydos. ‘They are wooden keys tnken from the niches cut 
to receive them at the point in the walls of a temple where two large 
stones come together. Anyone who has ever visited the Templo of Seti I, 
at Abydos, knows that these blocks of wood are not lying round there jooge. 

“The large stones are in somo enses thrown off the wall, and in other 
cases the walls are quarried into, in order that these wooden blocks may 
be secured, Such is the story told me of the way in which the picees are 
secured hy a dealer, who alao anys that the pieces bring a good price, but 
that he te rather timid about selling them lost he get into trouble. 

“Tt is not long since we were given the report of how the temple at 
Abydos had been eo shut in by » wall that only persons having tickets of 
admission can enter. However successful the Antiquity Administrition 
may have been in closing the temple agninet sight-seer unprovided with 
ticketa, it is evident that mutilitors ure still pormitted to carry on their 
depredations almost, if not altogether, undisturbed."—C, Muncn, in Aoul- 
amy, May 106. 

THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS oF Eavet.—Mr, Wallis writes from Luxor, on 
Jan. 13: " Tstated that the temples wero unenclosed, On my return here I 
happened to meet the modeller of the Ghizeh Museum, who asked me, with 
an air of triuniph, if T had seen the temples at Abydos and was content 
with the precautions that had heen taken to guard them, he himself hav- 
ing been there to direct the works, What I found waa thie:—I had not 
long been in the temple of Seti I whew at Inst T had a amall crowd round 
me offering relics for anle, A remonstrance to the guirdian resulted in 
an indiscriminate application of bustinado, and the crowd fed to the 
door, which was obligingly opened for them by another guardian, A 
similar performance was repented several times during the course of my 
visit, It was the same at the temple of Ramee 1. The faot being that 
my friend had placed doors to the temples at their entrances, but he had 
forgotten that access to them at the hacks and sides wasn feat thata erip- 
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ple might perform with perfect easc."—Hexry Wats, in sloademy, 
March 7. 

Eover ano Pacestine—l'rof. Sayee writes from Luxor (Feb. 4): “My 
voyage up the Nile thie winter has, from a variety of causes, been some- 
whal barran of result At ElLBiboh, the anctont firtrese of the 2x1 
‘dynuaty, » little to the north of the modern Maglinghn, we found that a 
ruined tumple wae being excavated which had been built by Shidhak, the 
conqueror of Jeruealum. The ruine lie on the south side of the mounds 

“At Karnak Mr. Wilbowr aud myself went over the finns list of the 
towne of Palestine given by Thathmes [TL 1 wae particularly anxious 
to examine the third hame, which follows these of Kadesh und Megidélo. 
Previous copyists had made it Adva-o-i, hut a etudy of the ‘Tel el-Amarna 
tablets had convinced me that it ought to be the eity called by them Khai. 
We gather from them that Khasi wae in Northern Palestine, and the sent 
of an Egyptian governor who ranked next in importance to the governor 
of Megiddo, We found that the name given at Karnak i# Ah-s-a-4, cor 
reapouding exactly to the name given by the cuneiform despatches. Our 
predeseeore had mistaken 2 very plain representation of the bird which 
denotes the letter e for the eagle (a). 

“Tt is curious that no one sceme to have noticed that the name of Jora- 
silem liewds the list of danquered towns in Judah enumerated by Shishak 
at Karunk. It is called Rabbath, ‘the cupital,’ just as the eapital of the 
Ammonites was commonly called Rubboth by their neighbors, or os to 
this day the capital of Gozo i# called Rabato, while the samo mame 
ofter applied to the oll capital of Malt. 

“ Let me conclude with a sugzestion for Old Testament students, We 
learn fron Judge, 8-10, that the leraclites were oppressed for cight years 
by the king of Aram-Noharaim, The period of oppression woul chiono- 
logically agree with the reign of Ratsee TIT in Egypt; and it wae in the 
time of Hamaes [1D that Egypt wae aeniled by a league, which included 
the people of Nahrina: Nahrina te the Aram-Naharaim of the Bible, and 
the attack upon Egypt would explain the presence of a king of that country 
io the South of Palestine."—A. H. Saver, in doademy, Feb. 28: 

Eqvet, THE MINcANS AND THE Hearewa—If Dr. Edwoani Gloser’s sur- 
anise i well founded), an aticient coutemporary monument nttesting the 
presence of the Hebrews In the Delta of the Nilo during the biblical 
period of their eojourn in Egypt, hoe at Inst been disenyered, This emi- 
nent authority in the early history aml geograpay, ax well aa Inscribed 
stones, of Ambis, reports the Minean inscription, Halley, No. 633, as 
referring to a battle between the SouthEgyptian people, Madoy—the 
police-ganrd known in the Egyptian inscriptions from the yt to the =xv1 
dynastiee—and the Egyptians (Afier), or rulers and inhabitants of the 
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delia; also as relating how the authors of this record, that is to aay, the 
‘Minean governors of Tsar, A<hur, and, as Dr. Gliser believes, of “ the 
Hebrews of the Canal-country," gave thanks to the Mincan gods and to 
the Minean king Abjjeda’ Jechi for their eseape from peril during a war 
between the possessor or king of the South and the possessor of the North, 
and for their esenpe from the interior of Lower Egypt to the Minean town 
Karné-a, when the war broke out between Madoy and Lower Egypt. OF 
the places thus mentioned in this important text, Tear is evidently the for- 
trese-tiwn “ Tear-onthefrontior,” mentioned in the Tablet of Four Hun- 
dred Years, of which Prince Sett IT was superintendent; and A-shdr is 
identical with the home af the Ashurim recorded in Genoa xxv, 3—" And 
the sone of Dodun were Ashurim:” ‘also, 28 thy Mincana eaenped to Kar- 
né-u after they hiuil lost Tsar and Ashi, the positian of the Minean town 
Karné-u is indiented to be distant from the Egyptian frontior jost where 
it is now reengnized between Mekkah and Yemen, It is furthermore evi- 
dent, as Dr. Glaser says, that this intercourse between Egypt anil Madoy 
in the Minean epoch can he assigned nly to the latest period of the Elyksas- 
kings, or better «till to the tint yenrs after their expulsion, Accordingly, 
the king of the South country must have been the last king in the xvIit 
Egyptian dynnsty, Kames?, or the firet king in the xvin dynasty, Alimes; 
and the latest king of the Hykeos was the one driven out by Alumnus, pro 
hably Aspeb-peh or Aphophis, It follows that thees Mineanm were driven 
out of Egypt at the same time the Hykeos were expelled, af whom they 
cortainly were allies, and possibly blood-relationa.—N. ¥. Jndependent, 
May 21. 

EoveTian Sosrery—M. Golénischelf, the Russian. Egyptologist, has 
acquired a papyrus which complotes the text in which @ list ie given of 
the various grailes of ancient Egyptian society, arranged in order of pre- 
cedenee, The text hae boon translated and commented on by Brugech 
fan) Muspero, and has thrown considorable light om life ii ancient Egypt. 
—Atheneum, May 16. 

Proposep Excavations sy Brucsct PasHa—We are glad to be able to 
announer that the Eeyption Government has granted Henry Brugsch 
Paslin: permission to ex¢avate in the Nile valley, From the long residence 
of the distinguished Egyptologist in the country, and from his intiniwte 
acquaintance with its geography in ancient tines, important diaeoverics 
may he expected. It is probable that the Pasha will commence opepations 
in the neighborhood of the first catarnel—AlArmmnan, May 9. 

MONUMENTS OF THE NINTH on TENTH Dynasty.—M. Maspero unnduriced 
in the following words to the Acud. des Jnae, on Jan. 23, the discovery by 
M. Bouriant of two monuriente bearing names of the rth or xth dynasty 
of Herakleopolis: “Ono is the palette of a seribe with the cartouche of 
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Merikari, the prince who is named in one of the inscriptions of Siout. 
The other is w bronze vase on whose sides are cut in open work the legend 
of King Mirdbri Khiti, who is placed by the fragments of the royn! Canon 
of Turin in the xth dynasty. M. Bouriant believes that these objects 
aré from Thebes; hut I have reason to believe that they come from tombs 
discovered at o abort distance from Siout, three yeara ago, and which, 
from what I know of them, belong to the Herakleopolitan period. 

“ The diseovery of M. Bouriant is of the utmostimportance. The Her- 
akleopoliten dynustics fur o Jong time yielded up no records: the few 
montiments that belonged to them were classed in the xruth dynasty, I 
had attributed to them the fine tombs of Siout, and the investigations of 
Mr, Griffith supported my opinion. Now, thanks to M. Pouriant, a new 
Ehiti king come to light. [attribute to hima certain number of searnbs 
with the Miribri cartouche which have not heen hitherto classified'—Rev. 
Arch., 1891, No, I, p, Lb. 

THe Petrie Parym—lIn an interesting article in Hermathena, Profesor 
Muahaify prints tho newly discovered fragmenta of the Antiope, and gives 
a fuller account of them than he supplied in this jourmal at the beginning 
of December. There seer to have been two colanmns in each page of the 
we., which ia eupposed to have been o well-written quarto with a broad 
margin, exch pays containing some seventy lines. Amphion and #ethos 
appear to have énticed Lykes into the mountains by # friendly moseage. 
The first fragment mentions his guards and his entry into the house iH 
which he wae seized and bound. The next, the right-hand column on the 
sane page, appears be a whee refuting the elnim of Autiopa that her 
sons were the offspring af Zeus, The reader will remember in thin con- 
nection the famous fragment quoted by Clement of Alexandria, in which 
Amphion throws donbt on his mother's aseortion, The next fragment 
seem to be addressed by Zethos to his mother to calm her fears at the 
approach of the tyrant with the argument that if Zeus he really the 
father of her children he will aid tham. We annex this passage na re- 
stored by Mr. Bury, remarking that in the fourth line the papyrus gives 
carrer. Mr. Bury defends his conjectary sare" oly hy Hernkleidar 793. 


—— i pig dere dev tdpabae 
pebrae yap yds Levs byavrprer rary, 
shay ef pat yadiy oy” dybipde dvi vinrerns, 
inte Me TraeT Ge ae Tardrde oUpopas, 
wor ote de dadhiryoyuer, ef BouLotpeetta, 
Alan repre ela: jh Betvas Shey, 
ros dom # pie ate td8' Epyeras ti'xy. 
yap Oana detrad tr Fd par ain, 
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qr tpowaia woAepiaw ora Kept 

HAA ob pir oorm, prep, ifawiia TAX, 
KAt, fs 7O Aguepoy aifipos putes wiAor 
Hei, pov TorowTON poy yap jkw Tykes, 
oreiparra § «lvoe rote réxwout crue Ay. 

ol yap xadow roo, dAAG ouppayer pidon, 
caror Gt, xpos aypay F etreyy Gelpe GO0r, 
drut thoger csp dvorceSirraror 
Thidvee cron yp Gofacn, typarruKor. 


The conclusion of this passage is occupied hy the speech of Lykoe when 
he first appears on the stage, and is introduced by a line of the chorne hid- 
ding the previous speaker be silent. 

The lost leaf contains the longest fraginent. [+ begins with the close of 
the song the chorus sang after Lyvkos had entered the house, From he- 
hind the scenes Lykos utters a ery for help, 


Gb spdersoAol, pe wires abe: dpytere; 


and the chorti breaks into at exulting chant ## he is brought hound on the 
stage. Anexcited dinlogue fillows, and Lykos is about to be slain, when 
Hertues intervenes a» the dewe ex machind and gives orders for the build- 
ing of Thebes and the transfer of the monarchy to Amphion, The tmg- 
ment closes with the reply of Lykos necepting the decision of the god— 
Atheneum, Jan. ot. 

‘Professor Mahaify writes in the AtAenrnm: “Since Mr, Petria’s depar- 
ture 1 have received a mumber of fragments belonging to the anime cases 
or the same neernpolis as those already deseribed, and mwong these, though 
classical fragments were very small and scarce, a good) nay dated dae 
mente of the second and third Ptolemies came to light. These were cither 
bills of Inhbor—one of them evidently from the very foundation of the Arsi- 
noite dulony—or brief records of laweuitz, giving the names of plnin tii? amid 
defendant and of the three judges who tried the ease. Only one small group 
of wille—theae, too, of the vear 10 of Piolemy Ml—came to light. The 
classical fragments are in coarse of publication m my forthcoming merit, 
but, though intwresting to the philulogist, and raising many important ques- 
tions, they are not to be mentioned on a par with tho Anttope. In adctition 
ty this nes of papyrus ehrede I alao received u box fall of the actual cases 
of mummies, but very much Iacerated and yrilled in pivces. These remains 
T have beon soaking in cold water dll the lime or mud coating upon which 
the faces and decorations had been painted could he washed off, thus dis- 
closing the layer of papyrus which formed the main substance of the cases. 
Most of tho written papers had been deliberately torn asunder by the coffin 
makers; especially where the rounding of the limbs made large surfnces in- 
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convenient, and many rags of coarse cloth were also used to bind odes, 
The tedious work of examining many scores of fragments in this way, one 
by one, is now well-nigh completed, and the result is that, in addition toa 
very few insignificant sorupe of a classical character, we have a large num- 
ber if Egyptian documents, both hieratic and dumotic, which must be sent 
to some specialist m that department, but which are doubtless accounts and 
receipt, a are the great proportion of the Groek doemments, The task af 
deciphering cannot be carried an together with the washing and separat- 
ing; and the ordering and analyzing of the accounts I have reserved for 
Mr. Sayee, who has already collected targe materinis from our studies af 
lust year. But by the way [ bave picked out receipts, in the form quoted 
by Dr. Wiesely from the Rainer papyri, viz., duokoye dyer, with the name 
of the borrower mand the bank agent—apporently a branch agent at Croco- 
dilopolis, doing bustiess for the great hank in Ptolemaw. Dliave aleo depo- 
sitions concerning eriminal cases or lnwsuite among neighbors, begging peti- 
tions, fragmenta of other letters, and copies of orders by magistrates, ane 
of them mentioning Jews and Greeks w« living tigethor in the village of 
Poenetiria (io the nome of Arsinoe), and paying the ame cipitation tax. 
But I have only heen able to touch the skirts af the eallection, and «hell 
require & long time, and tiore help, before I can tell even approximately 
what the materials are whieh are growing under cur hands. Meanwhile, 
my memoir on the Antiope, tho Phardo, the wills, and some of the other 
records, which are being mutotyped, ia going through the press, atid will, 
T hope, be published by the Royal frish Acadenry in a month oraix weeks. 

* (juite recently Mr, Crum, of Saltconts, who hus.in charge the Coptic 
papyri brought by Mr. Petrie from Hawara, sent mea few fragmonts of 
Greek written in uncials, and evidently of Christian origin. There were 
also acme eoraps in tlie large official hand known wa Byzantine. ‘The 
uncial fragminta wore cxamined Laat week by iny colluague, Mr. Bornaril 
(Archbishop King's Lecturer in Divinity), who brought hia thoologicn! 
learning to lear upon the yery brittle and moch dismembered text. LHe 
first determined tle writing to be closely similar to, and somewhat later 
than, the well-known Codex z (palimyeest) inour library, ‘Thee wa., with 
ite curious A and M, has been hitherto unique in character, and ite Eeypt- 
ian origin only @ tontter of conjecture, AI doubts om that point are 
now clears! away. As regards the subject-matter, Mr, Barnard has actu- 
ally discovered that it comes from the very little known treatise of Cyril 
Do Adorations, so that even the shreds containing sing! words can now 
be placed. ‘The papyrus is very thin, extremely brittle, and written on 
both sides. We have only small portiona of about ten pages. In due 
time he will publich this interesting discovery. But even thia palwograph- 
ioul novelty is of littl import compared to the enormous yain from the 
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recovery of numerous dated writings of the third century nc. We have 
now materials fora great new chapter, and that the first, in any future 
hiwtory of Greek writing. We have discovered bow (1) professional 
writers of classical works, how (2) official seribes, and how (3) private 
correspondents wrote in thige remate days. These alphabets will explain 
nanny of the ditficultic of the lator cursives in the museums of Ewrope, 
whieh make Greek papyri so obscure and intrienty a study, 

“Tomay add that, in Prof, Wileken’s just-published Tofeln, No. vi gives 
an uopubliched frugment of a cospel with-similar A and M."—Athenomon, 
April 25. 

THe City oF Puowu-Yavan.—Profeseor RAL. writes from Vienna, May 
16: “In the leodemy of April 11, Mr. Sayce gives a tranalation of the 
most important paseaves in the cunciform inveription relating to the in- 
vasion of Egypt by Nebuchndnerzar in the thirty-seventh year of his 
reign. After the defeat of the army of Anmun, we read of "the soldier 
of the city of Podho-Yavan...a distant district which ts within the 
sen,’ Mr, Sayee rightly compares thie Pudhu with the Biblical FPhuit, 
which is mentioned by the Prophets together with Lod among the moer- 
cenury troops of Pharach. ‘Two Egyptian identificntions have been pro- 
posed for the Biblical Phut. The one compares Phut with the Egyptian 
Pant (P-want), a country upon the African coast of the Red Sea, pro- 
bably the tract from Buakin to Massawah (sce my Studien fiir Geschichte 
Aegyptens); the other looka for Phut in Libya, agreeing with the old 
Biblical commentators. The eecond hypothesia alone is admissible. It 
is Clenr, then, that the Pudhu-Yavone are Libvan-Greeks; and conse 
quently that the Greek town of Kyrene has the best claim to bo the town 
in question, We leary from the classics the important relations of Amasia 
to the town of Kyrene, and also that the favorite consort of Amasix was 
a woman of Kyrene.”—Academy, May 23. 

MENEPHTAH'S PRIME MINISTER AND THE Binticat Bashan—lt has long 
been known that the Pharaoh of the Eeedus, Menephtah, had 4 prime 
minister, who was the Fan-bearer to the kine, chief herald to his majesty, 
priest: of the order Ab, and who had been Beloved of Rameaes Mer-Amen 
or Rameser LU, father of Menephtah; he bore the honorary appellation 
of Meran, and the Egyptian name of Rameses-em-per-Ra, but his real 
Ethnic name wae Ben-Ma-teuna, and the land of his nativity waa Tear- 
Ba-saua—he was, therefore, a Syrian in Egypt, perchance an apostate 
Hebrew, Hitherto this modification of the biblical Bashan has not been 
met with elsewhere in ancient records: but now it turns up most unex 
pectedly in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, The Rev. H. G, Tomkins 
had already extended the Egyptian conquests to the country on tho exst 
of the Lake Genneaaret and the River Jordan, only to be supported by 
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Letter No. 152 of the Tol el-Amarnn series, which waa written hy “ Ar- 
tama-Sainas, the governor of Tairi-Basnni,” that ix to say, the plateau of 
Bashan, of the Biblical land of Bashan. As the era of Amenophia TV, or 
Khu-enaten, the king of Egypt, to whom this letter wns adilressed, foll 
letween one and two hundred years hefore Rameses IL, Menephtah, and 
Ben-Ma-suna, the presence of the latter in Egypt may have been remotely 
dus to the Eeyptian conquest of or dominion over his native land.—N. -Y. 
Jndependent, April 0. 

ABU SiIMBEL—Gewekat Sit Frayer Gresxreni has had « battalion 
working for the Jast month at Abd Simbel, An ineeribed tablet, of which 
there sppears.to be no previous recon], and two broket: statue have been 
found on the west side of the Great Temple, The vast sccomulation of 
sand at Abd Simbel ronders the work of exenvation one of anusaal diff- 
culty, aa well ne of promive— Academy, Jan. 31, 

AHNAS=HERAKLEOUPOLIS.—At tho recent anonal Gonern! Meeting 
af the Egypt Exploration Fund Miss Amelia B. Edwards reported progress 
in darrying cut the intention of the soctety to explore the atte of Ahnas, the 
Biblical Hanes (Jaciah xxx, 4), Early io .Tndluary of this venr, M. Na- 
Fille Joined Count d'THulst on the erouni ty Lie explored and Thonn oper 
ations At first they attacked the outlying necropolis, and pursed their 
esenyatlione during three weeks, but with no very encouraging results: 
they opened more than w hiumdred tomb-pite, but all had been plundered 
in ancient times and had been #gain ased for interments in Roman times. 
Suppeting the investigators to proceed ta they hail planned, they must 
now be trenching the ann of the groattompleof the place, Another great 
temple like that of Buhastis is not to be hoped for, hut valunble historionl 
discoveries tiny be confidently awaited; for Ahnag el-Modineh (the Her- 
akleoupolia of the Greeks) ropresents the capital of that period in Egyp- 
tinn history covered by the vi, 1x, x dynasties of the Ancient Empire, 
at present almost a blank in our knowledge of Egypt—N. Y,dindependent, 
April 2. 

The Atheneum of May 30 reports that the chief discovery, at the time: 
when Count J’ Holst closed the excavations, was the entrance ton temple 
bailtor repaired by Rameet I. The remains of the columns belonging 
to the temple ehow that it must have been of great size, and ne the banner- 
name of Unertisen has heen found on the spet, it would appear that it 
occupied the site of an older building. 

BENI-HASSAN,—N ow that the tombs of Telel-Amarna and Beni-Hasean 
have been almost hopelessly ruined they have been provided with locked 
gates. The money for the purpose has been provided out of the proceeds 
‘of the tax which has been levied upon tourists during tho lust three years 
for the preservation of the monuments of Upper Egypt. The perpelra- 
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tore of the mutilation of the tombe last winter still remain unpunished.— 
Atheweum, Jan. 17. | 

The three membera of the Archwologieal Survey of Egypt who have 
hean working thie winter for the Egypt Exploration Fund in the tombe 
of Benj-Hatean will remain there until the end of May. The cleansing 
of the walla of the tombe hus revealed some most interesting scenes and 
hitratic inseriptions which throw light on the manners of Egypt before 
the ave of the Hyksma—Ashenmum, May 16, 

GEBELEIN.—M. Grébaul bas procured a Greek papyrus from Gebe- 
lein, eouth of Luxor, which seem to ¢how that a Persian garrison exis- 
ted there up to the time of the Greek conquest of Egypt.—Alhenoum, 
May ‘il, 

MEOUM.—THeE OtoeaT Prramip ano Temple in Eovet—Mr. I'etrie 
writes from Medum, March ol: “ M ¥ work is now ended, a the question 
for which L came is solved: Mediim ie proved to beling to Snefru, anid 
here, therefare, is the oldest dated pyramid, Moreover, there remaine 
here in perfect condition the only pyramid temple over yet found entire, 
the oldest dated building in: the world. 

* As the position of the teraple waz quite unknown, and its existence 
| only a speculation, | had to work blindiy through forty to sixty Teet depth 
| of rubbieh, piled up around the pyrantid during ages of quarrying in its 

. tins, “The result justifies the attempt; for though the temple discovered 
= js absolutely plain and uninsoribed, yet during the xt and xvier dynas- 
tles visitors came here to the festivals of Snefru, and recorded their Visita 
to his temple and pyramid in pious graffiti on the walle, That he was the 
genius of the place is also shown by a bose of o statuette dedicated to the 

gods of « town, Tat-snefru, by a wonian named Snefru-khati. 

“The temple is joined to the eset fice of the pyramid, The front is 
about thirty fet wide and nine high, with o door in the south end of the 
face, A paxengy parallel to the front, and twenty feet long, lends to the 
chamber, which is twenty by seven feet, A wide doorway leads from this 
into the open-air court built agninst the pyramid fnee. The nltar of offer- 
ings, quite plain, stands in the midile of the court, and an obelisk on 
either side of it, ‘These obeliske aro over thirteen feet high, with rounded 
tops and unineeribed.. Of course | have had to re-bury temple and tanibe 

~ completely in order to preserve them, in the total absence of all insper- 

* tion or conservation officially, On clearing the interior of the pyramid, 

which was open from the north, I found in the robbish the fragments of a 

wooden sarcophagus; so the chamber already known waa doubtless the 
sepulehre anctontly plundered. 

“The construction of the pyramid has aleo been examined. It plainly 
consists of a small stone mastaba, heightened and built around repeatedly 
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until there were seven steps of construction. Over all thee a continuous 
elope of casing was added, so that it appeared with one long fheo fro 
the top to the growl. ‘This bears out what I had suggested years ag 
tliat the marteha repeated!y added to originated the pyramid form. : 

“The tombe here prove to have been elaborately plundered in earl} 
times, when their plane and arrangementa were well known to some per- 
sone, Forced holes leading atrnight to the chambers have been mado, and 
nothing portuble is loft for the present age. Many tomba which contamed 
only bodies have not been disturbed; and from those T have collected 
over a dozen complete skeletons for study, which will give a starting-point 
at the earliest historical reign for comparing the types of Egyptians of 
Inter ages. A very important matter i the mode of burial, Hitherto 
we have always found Egyptians buried full length; but most of these 
earlior bodies are crouched, many with the knees up te the chin, And I 
am told that many crouched bodies in Inrge earthen jare were foun lately 
at Gizeh, but were all destroyed. ‘Theee bodies are always on the left side, 
with the face east, head north. This proves that » special ides was con- 
nected with such burials, But no funereal vessels or head-rests are found 
with these Intermenta; only around the body are sometimes a few scraps 
of charcoal, ag if it had been surrounded by live coale at the time of 
burial. At the same period full-length burial was practised, mecompanied 
by funereal vessels of diorite and alabaster and head-rests. ‘This distine- 
tion seems to be connected with the two rees—the aborigines and the oon- 
queror, who were not yot fused together. 

“A good dual of the pottery of the rv dynasty has also boen found. It 
diffirs from that of all Later periods, and completes our historic knowledge 
of the pottery of Egypt. 

“The mode of laying out buildings has been found, A mastuba with 
aloping sides had to be founiled on uneven ground, A wall, Lehane, was 
built outside of each corner, Levela on that were drawn a cubic apart; 
red vertical Jines on these walls defined the width of the building at the 
ground-level, and black lines drawn loping down outwards fos the red 
at ground-level defined the plancs of the faces. From this porfect geomoet- 
rieal arrangement it was easy to start the work, no matter how aneven the 
foundation. | | 

“ Fiesides this exploration, a survey of the place in genoral, and cape 
cially of the exact dimensions of the pyramid, is now done, The first 
reailt of this is of great value on the geometric theory, The pyramid of 
Klufu, as we all know, is so proportioned that the ratio of height to cir- 
euit is that of a rudiué to ite circle; and moreover the ratio of 7 to 22 js 
embodied hy the dimensions of height and base being 7 and 11 times 40 
cubits, which strongly ehows that T to 22 was the recognized ratio, Here 
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in the prramid of Snefru, which preceded that of Khufo, exactly the same 

Eatio of 7 to 22 ix found, the angles being alike. And, moreover, the size 

p such that the height and hase are 7 and 11 time 25 cubilia, Therefore 

= proportion in a pyramid and the use of the approximation 7 to 22 are 

both older than the great pyramid of Gizeh; and this example strongly 
corroborntes that theory of the dinnwnstans. 

“An illostration of official amenitics muy interest. Englishinen who de 
not know how things go here, This year an official spy line been appointed 
to watch me, although | have worked for eight years simply on my haner, 
and have not concealed anything from the Government, Amd] am told 
that J shall be charged for this henevolont attontion an amount which is 
larger than the whole value of the things I remove. Meanwhile, o few 
niles off, natives have long boon pillnging-and destroving towne and tombe 
wichecked ina seanddiliie tinnner, bocause the ataff be imeuffiownt to con- 
teal them! Thuw who know something of tho state of officinliom hero 
van understund wheal all this means."—W. M. Furmpers Pernice, in 
Aeidemy, April 15, 

Date oF THe Pyaawo—Mr. Fitxpens Pere has lef Egypt for 
Greece, after concluding his excavations al Meddm, The bieratle gref- 
fii he discovered there, which have heen translated by Bragech Pusha, 
difinitely settle the question ae to the date of the pyramid af Medim, 
and whow thet it wae built by Snefru of the third Egyptian dynasty.— 
Athenmum, May 16, 

Sexen.—Mr. Waar, the Americun Egyptologist, has sent his 
brother students of Eayptian aan Now Yenr'a gift w privately printed 
copy of the inseriptions he discovered last winter in the island of Seheil 
relating to the *camnlization of the First Cataract.” fSebeil lice to the 
north of Philo, in the middle af the eaxtaract, anid one of the inseriptions 
atutes Hint a canal was cut through the mainland opposite, sufficiently 
large to admit the paaenge of warships, in the tine of Usertesen IL of 
the xn dynasty, The enndl was reopened, os we lewrn from the other 
inscriptions, iy the reign of Thothmis ITT. To the eopies of theses inserip- 
tions Mr, Wilbour haa added the copy of a recently found etlé which 
gives the names of certain Egyptian olficere who, seconding to the Tel ¢l- 
Amarne tablets, wer? sent as commissioners to the enbjéct states of Palea- 
tite towneds the close of the xvint dynasty —Athenenn, Jan. 17. 

THEBES.—Gneat Discovery of Mummies ay M. Grésaut.— Mr. TarLor 
writes fram Luxor, Fob. 10,1891; “On February 6 9 discovery was mado 
in the necropolis of Thebes, second only in importance to the discovery 
of the royal muramies at Dehr-<l-Bahari by M. Maspero in 1481. About 
half a milo from Dehr-el-Bahari a pit has ‘heen found. containing several 
hondred magnificent mummies, ‘These, like the royal mumunies, had evi- 
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dently been removed from the tombe and concealed in this receptacle, a5 
a precaution, by the servants of the priests, probably nt the sane time 
and for the sxme reason which caused the royal mummics ty be placed 
in. the receptacle where thiv were found by AM. Maspero. This removal 
ia believed by M, Mavpero to have tnken place in tho reign of Aaupnth, 
son of Shushang, of the xxrt dynasty (ccrea 000 p.c.). 

«Phe coffins hitherto found all belong tothe xxp dynasty, and are those 
of the priests of Ra-Amun and their families. The pit ie whout forty-five 
fuet-in depth, at the bottom ef which are two corridora filled with cuflina 
aml -tressures of every deseription, In tha lower eorridor—which as yat 
haz-only been explored —it be edeaputesd Ulett there are some 200 coffins, anc 
the secoud corridor it believed to be so lee extensive, The shaft is-forty- 
five foot deep, ita month is about twelve feet in dinmeter, aiid ite sides of rongh 
limestone, One of M. Grohatt’s native sssieuinle, whe wae auperintond- 
ing the work of hauling up the mimmy eases, told me that be hail beon 
the first actually to enter the corridor where the maninise anil treasures 
lie, The shaft had then heen exonvated otily as deep ne the mouth of the 
eorridor: and ho crept in on his bands-anid knew, and wom in what lie 
deavrilies ne being like n palace of enchantment. The corridor, be said, 
ds same tan or twelve feet high, and 250 feet long. Tt rune ino northerly 
direction from the shaft towards the Theban hill, At the end there 4 
short corridor branchinur from itat right angles ; an at some height above 
the floor ut the ond bs the entrance to 2 second very long corridor, fall of 
troneures, which hae heen sealed itp fur the present hy M. Grébaut, My 
infurmant weul ot to lescribe the wouderful eight inthe corridor, Groupe 
of nmmmies are placed at intervals in dhmiilies. The umber in each group 
vurice from two to ax or seven, father, mother, and children; and around 
them, exqnisitely arranged, are yuees, modéls uf houses, models of daha- 
fiche, cases and hoxes fall of asicbtis, statuettes, and avery vonceivalile 
ireasure.of mucient Egypt. Without even we epock uf dust upon them, 
this profusion of treasures hind reninines! nnlodked at by any eye for nearly 
§,000 years. He said that photographs had hewn token of the place in its 
undisturbed state, which he declared ia be that of a purfuctly kept ani 
woll arranged moseum. 

At the present time, thirty or forty men are working all day with ropes 
and pulleys, hauling up the mummy cases; and in four or flve days every- 
thing will be cleared out and earned on board M. Grébuut's steamers and 

barges, several of whieh aro waiting to be fillod. Long. processions of 
natives, etaggering under their burdens and escorted by mounted and 
well armed police, are now te he seen wending their way across the desert 
from the pit’s mouth to the river bank."—dAcademy, Feb. 25, 
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M. Gréhaut writes to n correspondent in England: “The excavations 
wore opondd on the let of Tanaary, east of the Temple of Queen Hatash, 
at Dair ol-Bahari, Having cleared out o pit 49 feet deep, on the south 
aide at the bottom the doorway was found closed by a pile of large stones. 
A first yollery, aligning north and south, after 250 feot went down by a 
flight of atepe 17 fect, and then continued 39 feet further to two funerary 
chainbers, one 1) and the other 3 feet large; at the top of the stepa the 
doorway of « com gallery, 177 feet lang, was encountoredd. 

“AD of these subterriein vaults were filled with mummies, inelowed! nr 
the grenter part in triple mimmycnees; there were 144 of them. DO pon 
a few of the outer chests tho plices fiir the names were left uninecribed. A 
dozen of the Inner cases had been gilded, hut the gold is scraped alf, the 
hands and the gilded maske have been carried awny. ‘Cho esreophayi 
were pliced in these chambers without order; often they were piled one 
upon mother. The most recent, and the most mumergug as well, belong. 
to the twonty-firet dynasty, 

*Such fiote show that we hinve found a placeof concealment made at 
the sume tine and in the same circumstances af that of the royo! mum- 
mise of Dnir el-Haharl, tlw litest of which wore also of the twonty-firet 
dynasty, The odter gilda! cases of the roval mummics:nalso had) heen 
damaged by thieves in ancient times; and, in like manner, the roval 
nuwiumies wore not all of them resting in thelr primitive inner mominy- 
cnaes. At the time ofa removal nade in huste, when these hiding-plices 
wore made, the inner nmuminy-eases who exterior enses had boon bmken 
by thieves, wire pluced in other onter cass taken from factory etock, and 


often time Incked or cure wee not exercised to write the name on the new 


otter chests, which-wo find upon the inner mummy-cuses, The names «rr 
Viving Wpon the exterior cases are alimoet-all those of priests and priestesses 
of Amen. There is; however, one pricet of the Queen Agh-hotup (s:yen- 
teenth dynasty), 9 priest of Set, etc, These sarcophagi generally renin 
in fine preservation; they are vary beautiful, and their decormtions ¢x- 
tremely delicnte, rich and pretty. 

“While these sarcophagi were being taken out and transported, [ had 
only just time enongh to make wp n brief inventory, comprising merely 
the names, and tikiti¢ note of the wtute of preservation, Still, I have 
recognized anme importait personages: one Gf these priests wns set over 
the royal trénury, another was chief of the oval uuxiliary forces called 
Mashi-sah, ¢te.; there is, aloo, a Pinotem, son of Masiharia—roonlling a 
Masaharta of the family of the Pinotem (twonty-first dynnsty) present In 
the find of royal mummies, and realering it probable that we hove now 
hia son; and several other names resemble thow of the Pingtem fumily, 
such as Isiem-kheb, Hontiaui, Ned-khonsu, Ra-ma-ka, ete. 
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“In addition to the nrcopbagi we have collected seventy-five wooden 
stutucttes, each containing a papyrus within, same of which are of large eine. 
Although we cannot doubt the papyri are all copies of the Ritual, it will 
not be without interest to possess the Thebaun Ritual of the twentieth and 
iwerty-lirst dynnstics, well charneterized and defined. I hope that among 
the papyri whieh the 163 mommies ought to bo provided with, there will 
be some texta other than the Boak of the Dead. The other antiquities 
recover! in the suliterranean passages with the muniniies are curious, 
but, aside from @ few stele, offer no historic Interest. 

“Tho discovery will he important far history, however, by reaaon of the 
genenlogies und the titles af a series of priesta running through soveral 
centuries, oven ff we do not find other mauiacripts upon the wen at es ren hs 
than funcrary books. For religious studies the mine ia richer still, from 
the fact that these sarcophagi of the priests are wnlike nthers—lgures 
and seenes abound upon them, which are almett always eomething novel, 
Duy htles we shall obtain from among them the explanation of questions 
stil] remaining ohecure, together with noch unexpected infurnittion, As 
one or two wilooked-for examples—npon a sarcophagus of the rwenty-first 
dynasty, the God Sho, who sustains the heavens, ie represented under the 
form of the god Bes, hitherto regarded as belonging only to m Inte opock, 
The Akin mentioned in texts are believed hy many to by story; but thoy 
turn out to le the quadtupeds which tow the solar bark, aight in nomber, 
four white and four black, exeh group of four hing formed of two white 
and two black, and they are not jackals hecanse those of ome group have 
cars shaped Tike the wéescepler, New pointe of thie kind are eo numer- 
ous-that the careful investigation of these eardopluigi will certainly ren 
dor great service to the interpreters of the religions texts 

“To April, [intend to begin opening the surcophaci, and the study of 
the inver mummy-coses whieh will permit tie to make oul a more exact 
cotalocue of the discovery, and T then expect many surprises, I have 
ofion observed one name upon the cover anf another name upun the ex- 
terior chest; it ig probable that the interior timmy-coe will give, fre- 
quently, « third name, which will he the true.one. ‘The transfer, when 
thia hiding-place for tiummics was formed in antiquity, was done in « 
wreat lurry ; Htile inside mummy-cases were inclosed in: large outer cases, 
which belonged to other mummies, perhaps destroyed, und thoee who were 
engaged in the removal put to service all the chests and all the covers at 
hand. 1 have ne hope of finding royal mummies, for | have not come 
acrasany indication of such; but, at the present hour, we have no knowl- 
edge ne to what we shall find In some of these surcoplugi."—N. Y, Inde- 
pendent, March 26. 
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The Cairo correspondent of the London Times, telegraphing on Feb. 24, 
gives the following wa the lntest detuils, according to Nature of Feb, 20: 
©The total underground srea is about 153 metres, excavated in the lime- 
stone rock to over 15 foot below the eurfiee. Tho same disorder reigned 
amongst the contents of the totibs as was foand when the famous royal 
muinmise were discovered nine years ago. Sarcophagi were piled upon 
sarcophagi, and wlongsile were boxes, baskete of flowers, statuottea, fane- 
real offerings, and hoxes crammed with papyri. ‘There bs overy indication 
that the place, though originally constructed as 4 vast tomb, was chosen 
for hurried coneceslinent in time of tumult. Some of the exteriors of tho 
mutiny-cuses are uniwadlly richty decorated with religious subjects, enre- 
fully depicted : others of lage size enclose mununics in a broken condition, 
aml were apparently procured hastily, as the spaces forthe occupanls names 
are left unwritten npon.""—Seienee, March 20, 

M: Grébaut writes to tha Journal des Déhats, Feb. 7: “ At Deir el- 
Bahari I had seen the-sarcophagus of a queen remaining in place. | 
conducted excavations on that side es it hal never been explored. At a 
depth of fifteen metres the door to the underground passages were found 
whore 180) cases of mummies of priests aril priestesses of Ammon had 
heen heaped up, with the uaual acceseories; among the first things seen 
were some fifty Osirian statuettes, the first ten examined containing each 
a papyrus, Timens eases with triple coffin are very numerous. Among 
them one of a privet of Tal-Flotap, 

“ Acainat the south side of the temple I waa seeking for a table of alfer- 
ings of the xt dynasty left in itu... and in doing eo came upon the 
door of a tub of the:xr dynasty that had remained untouched, It be- 
longed to » privstress of Hathor named Ament. At the further end of 
the smal! expulehral chamber was an enormous sarcophagus of calenreous 
stone without decoration or inecription containing a broken wooden cnse 
with engraved and pointe: inscriptions, Around the priestes's hummy 
aro about ten pieces of stuff with manufacturer's marks, the mention of : 
the year xxiv but without any royal name. ‘There were four mirrors, 
three of silver and one enamelled. In front of the stone case was & 
wooden coffer similar to the pricstess's mummy ease, containing the alin 
and bones of two hulls, the remains of her trousseau and three nets for 
perfume vases.” 

Wo read in the Chronique des Arte, 1801, No, 8: "There were ulso 
found 110 cases containing statuettes aud votive olforings, T7 papyr and 
a quantity of uther objects,” 

New Discoveries in THE Temp_es —Iaaac Tavvor, writing from Luxor, 
dan, &, 1801, saya: “ The exeavation of the Theban templis is proeeed- 
ing apace, and new discoveries are daily heing made, The great hall of 
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the Palace-Tensple of Ramesses II] at Medinet Halu has heen cleared of 
about fifteen feet af rubbish. ‘Three days age the atuireas# ascending to 
ihe top of the great northern pylon was discovered. The sinminit of this 
py lot comunands a magnificent view, prohalily the best off the whole plain 
of “‘Thobee—the colneal stnties af Amenbotep TL in the foreground, the 
Rameseom in the middlo distance, und, across the river, tho temple: of 
Luxor ond Kornac. 

“Bull more interetting resalte have been yiulided by the cxcavition of 
theTemple of Rameses [at Luxor. Thirteen cola! granite statues 
of Ramesce have now. been discovered, and there must be three more be- 
neath the meeque, Built into a wall, probably of Inte Roman date, 
which rune across the floor of this temple, are curtouches of Rhu-en-aten 
and lis wits, proving that before the heretio king abandoned Thobes he 
must have orevted o temple, which was destrayod by his succvssors, Close 
by, at a level lelow tho floor of the temple, the workmen found, yesterday, 
ap wooumplelod granite etntue. Tho greater part is only roughly chiselled 
out: the nose finished, bul the eyes and mouth have not been commenced, 
the block af granite laying eplit in two while ider the seulptor's hands. 

‘Twi lays avom ail] more inxportant dimvery wie made: On the 
western wall there is a picture, about six fret by four, of Rameses 1 dod 
toting his temipls to Amun-Ra, In thle picture Here is a capital repre 
sentation af the completed temple as awn from outside the western pylons, 
Both the obeliuks are ahown, and the four great ocnate, with their flags 
displayed. ‘Thore are tow only three cols) wutside the pylons; hut the 
picture of the temple shows that there nutst originally have buen alx, tyo 
eeated, and four in o atending position, The portal letween the pylons, 
of which no vestige now romuina, ts oleo ahown, a well p the entrances 
to the two staircases which led to the summit of the pylons. With the 
aid of thiv representation there will be oo diffivalty in discovering the 
staircases thameelves, ae their position $s exactly indicated. Tho entrance 
to the southorn staircase is, however, now buried under some twenty foot 
of soil aod rubbish, which will have to be removal. When this ie done, 
and ndecss id yaibed to the roof of the pylons, another attractive feature 
will be added to Luxor, a8 the view from the #ammit will douhtless be 
super), I may wild that, ju tho littl: granite temple, a eartoncho. of the 
‘x11 dyunsty Jie boon dieoverod, ox woll ae one of Thothnies IT’ — 
Aenteny, Jan. 24. 

| | TUNISIA. 


CARTHAGE.—ExcavaTions ay FatHed DeLatTtRe—A communication 
by M. de Vogiié to the Arad. dex Inger. on March 15,and an article by the 
excavator in the dev,Arch. for Jan-Feb. 1591 (pp. 52-69) give an aecount 
of the latest discoveries of Punic tombs ot Carthage by Father Dulattre. 
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M. Parrot speaks thus of a study by Father Delattre published in 1590 
which i# entitled: Les lonbeaws punignes de Carthage (6v0., Lyons, pp. 
124), “In it wre given all the requisite details on the tombe of the Punic 
period discovered and excavated at Carthage either hy Father Delattre or 
other explorers. AJ these dissoveries complete und Muminate eweh other. 
"Thanks to the researches of Father Deluttre and to the material he has col- 
lected; the chapter which I had devoted in the Histoire de Art, t. tt, to 
the Phanician tomb in Africa und its contents should be to-day conailer- 
ably enlarged. Tt also containg curious information regardiine the aft of 
the Carthaginian caranist.” 

Tho new. discoveries conneot immediately with those described in the 
above brochure: M. de Vagad says of the recently discovered tombe in 
this anciint necropolia of Byrea, that they are of the mime churacter m4 
previons onea but that the abject they contain sre mora interesting. To- 
ether with vases, Inmps, Egyptian necklaces of types already known, he 
his found jewelry in golil and silver, and, for the first time att this port, 
i written text; On the belly of a rude vase, 2 einglo formula ia traced 
four times in ink, whieh M. de Vooiisé nade: “Abdbaal, deceased.” The 
characters Are Aramaean and similar to those on papyri aod odraea found 
in Egypt; an interesting palat which M_ de Vogilé expects to elneidate in 
the future. | 

Tho discoverur, Father Déelaitre vives in detall the discovery of each 
tom! mod its contents, Tomb wns opaned July 4 by a horizantal trench 
up to the door instead of the wean! well dug perpendicularly, A Byian- 
tine and n Roman wall were passed and remains of Greek, Ronan, Chris 
finn and Arabic monuments and objects, a well a4 cimple Punto troneh 
tomi, ‘The door of the large tomb was of tafk, 2 met. high, and it was 
untouched. The funorary chamber tuul a tlat coiling and was paved with 
four large slabs closing two sarcophagi, Ooo skeleton was lying oa the 
left: two niches on oither side of the end contained each two lirge vases, 
anil another vase of whitidh earthenware and pointed base lay below thet. 
A crodlar mirror, « brave hatchet, three amulets, a Bea and two «mull 
figuriues, ove with o dog’s head and the other witha hawk's bead, bite of 
cloth nud wood from the eafiin, were found about the body. Ln the niches 
were two paterne, two Punie lamps, a «mall hatchet, two bronze ring buck« 
les. The eurcophagi when opened contained their bodies but no object 
beide part af 4 bracelet, ‘The tomb will remain opon and le one of the 
principe! sights of Mt. Byrea. | 

Tomb twits discovured August 28. Tt eonetetedd of two alale covering 
a trough containing several skeletona. Here wae found a vas of rol 
clay with conical base with the first Puni¢ characters met with in the neon 
polis. Several examples of well-known forme of pottery were found, bee 
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aides « fine vase decorated with a violet band between two black lines, 
which is» kind not occurring hitherto-except in the necropolis by the gea. 
The contents seam to show that the tomb had been used severn! times at 
diffbrent periods, 

Tomb i was opened on Sept. 10, very near the preceding and was 
quite « surprise from its contenta, With three skelytom# and un interior 


half filled with earth were a Punic ooit, and twenty terracoltm boar-bot- 


thes, found here for the first tloe, One Punic vase shows the wae of the 


turning lath—a unique example in Panic ware. 


Of thi greatest importance waa tonib tv, opened Oct.4. It was only a 
trench covered with slabs, but it contained « rich collection of funerary 
objects in.goli, silver, bronze, glass, ivory and other mnterials, na followe: 
—Gold: a diadem formed of a band $6 cent. long; a pendant ending in 
the shape of a crus omecta. Siler; a ring; & male statute, standing 
stiffly, with left leg advanced and-atme clinging to body; ® sphericul 
bead ; a-smaall pendant tablet, probably an amulet. #Bronse: two disks, 
probably cymbals or esstagnettes ; a circular mirror; an arrow-head ; a 
vase handle. Jrory, shell, etc. z am ivory tablet of rectangular form whose 
surfice ie decorated with figures and designe that hove partly disappeared, 
onough remaining to show that it was in Assyrian style; two large pin- 
heads: a bivalve shell of the gonus Pecten, whose two valves are jamod 


by & birnes wire while a bronze ring is placed ‘Tn the centre: of the tat 


valve; eighty-one remnants of aatrich eggs, one of which lias a docorn- 
tion of red Hines forming squares, while others also preservy trncea of thotr 


yvertuillion decoration ; one fragment oleo proving that the wedge of the 


vases thus formed was sometime dentelated; two pieces of black sub. 


stance, ane of hard silex, the other hituminows, Glow, efe,; 0 trecklaoe 


composed, besides some beads of bronze or agate, mainly of beads of 
glass poste among which are four scarabs, several figures of Des, six fig- 
arines of black paste, ftur masks, the winged figure of « man with a 
monkey's head, a cow, a tiraeud, a lotus Hower, two emul! ungient vies 5 
» mas of over foor thousand beads, med, white, yellow, omnge, green, 
brown and black, (Ceramics: a vase of greyieh earth with cover and two 
handles, containing human remains; two vases of red wore resembling 
eensers in aliape ; two bottomless conical goblets of red ware which may 
have boen musical justruments; three cupe, wide and low, decorated with 
black lives ono light red ground ; a wall Conisraias ornocuok, ndarly 
wornisphericonl in shape and with broad base, short neck aod small pinghed- 
in mouth, and high handle. This vase has a decoration consisting of a 
hand of lnm animals with rosed tulle nround its contre, while above 
and below i4 « linear decoration in white or dark color, Beslde sume more 
ordinary pottery there wae an unpolished alabastrum, 
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Tomb-y wae opened on Nov. 14 and was similar in shape to the preced- 
ing, [ft contained an entire oatrich egg, unpainted, and Fragments of 
atiother ; three vases: a Pecten ebell; # bronze hatchet; a bronze mirror; o 
emall unguent vase of brown elias with yellow inerustation; seme odor 
ferous gom-like incence (perhaps dedewim) ; parte of a néckince, ee. 

‘The sixth aod Inst tomb wae opened Nov. 16 and contained merely a 
lamp and thren vases. 

CARTHAGE.—ArcHec cocoa, woTes—F'ather Delattre communiested 
to the ead. dea Sneer. on dan. 2, through M. Haron de Villofmre: (1) 
the epitaph of « soldier of the firat urban cohort, a corps detached fram 
the mumcipal guard of Rome andsent to Affies to become for the pro- 
curators a tuilitin capable af aiding them in collecting the Imperial reve- 
nue and of lendiny wid in guarding the imperial domains; (2) m note 
on a pingan mossic, decorated with » central medallion which represents 
Amor and Psyche with Latin inseriptions alluding to the all-powerful 
ness of Love; (3) 9 fenewent of inscription giving a list of legiouarics 
With the country of each ond—the citles enumerited being in Lusitania 
ant) Italy. 

ALGERIA. 

TIPASA.—Basitica of St, Satsa—M. |)’ Abbé Ducheene communicated 
to tht Acad. des Jnee, om March 13, the discovery made in the basilica 
of St. Salen at Tipass of a number of inseriptiom, In the centre of 
the building p rectungular base was found which eapported the saree 
phague of the saint: the earcophngus iteelf was also found, broken into 
many fragments. Between the tomb and the wpse was a mosaic inecrip 
“tion in the pavement composed of seven rode hexameters giving the name 
of the saint: wal irve] 400 £8? SALSA DULCION NECTARE SEMPER | QUAE 
MERCI CAELO SEMPER WantrarRe Beata. Within the masonry of the 
base was found the pagan epitaph of ono Fabia Sulea who died at sixty-two 
years, duybtless of the same family —Aini, des Mon, 1891, p. 100. 


MOROCCO. 


RESEARCHES OF M. Of LA Mantiniine—M. Héron de Villefoese reported 
to the Arad, des Ineeriptions on Feb, 15, the results of the Inet archwologi- 
cal campaign undgrtaken in Moroveo by M. de la Martiniéne. 

At Dirt: @ votive inseription in Phomician letters, the first Semitic 
inecription found in this locality and giving promise of further discoveries 
af the same nature. 

At Volubilis the epigraphic harvest continued to be abundant; thirty- 
five inedited inseriptions were found, mostly epitaph. Ono iz n long 
dedication of the year 168 by the members of a religious college or aseo- 
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ciation, the enoren domua Auy(ustac). ‘This interesting Inseription, which 
enntaine the name of a new governor of the province, Q. Adtronius Monia- 
nus, was discovered in the interior of a large building which was probably 
the-mecting house of the association. Another text, of the time of Marcus 
Aurelius; mentions a conference held by the procurator of Tingitana with 
a chief of tribe, n princepe geutiomn, whose mene ia wanting. The tribe 
mentioned was probably that of the Baguater, ane af the most important 
in the country, Among the Roman epitaphe, it is strange to find one 


‘which does not read, like Roman texts, fron: Teft to right, but like Pha 


nician texts, from right to lett.—Her, Arch, 1891, p. ac6, 





ASIA. 
HINDUSTAN. 

‘Senvent Worenie.—Al 4 teeeting of the Astutic Society, April 20, Sur- 
geas- Major Oldham read « paper On Serpent Worship in Tndia, Ho Th 
gan with the inquiry “ Who wer the Nagns over whom, seconling lo the 
Rajaiuranyiri, Nile reigned when Rushmir wee mietd above the waters?" 
Tu the Purine tha Nigua are. generally tlesrcerd el Ft supernatural be bra gee 
or ovine! serponts, and are cunsigned to subtermineun regions, But in 
earlier WFilinge they are mrealionmed m2 @ people, nid ne raling m1 the val- 
Joy of the India nod the neighboring country, with Patala mad other citios 
ne thelr enpital, The author identifies the Nagna with the Takhus, a Haj- 
put tribe oocupying the mountainoys country to the enstwant of Kashmir. 
These people buy vin mrtnalitied under more or lesa ind nprerndesk chiots of their 
own race until comparatively recent times, They have escapod comvErsion 
i) Tekan, and have saved their tomples anil their idols from Mohammedan 
pouneclies, aid thede rellyelow frou Lh orthidex. Mahiwn, Here tiv aor: 
pent gods are still worshipped with their ancient nte—ncit as datigernis 
rojitiies ner aa symbols, Init aa the deified rulers of a once powerfil penple. 
The eorpetit gadi Seeha, Vasuki, Jalehaka, and others are representid in 
haman form, but with the hoods of Hive, eeven, or nine Nagus or eolirus 
expanded over their honda, ws shown in the HWluctrations to Pergusn’s 
“Treo and Serpent Worship.” Tradition asserts that these Niiga chteth 
wore rulers of all the country round and of w great part of Tndiy, A 
yearly pilgrimage atill takes place to a mountain Inke, called the Keailie 
‘Kund, which is held exered ne having afforted a retreat to Vaonki when 
sorprised by hie enomy Garude, The Takhas are a renmant of 2 power- 
ful Rajput tribe who once ruled the Indus valley and nearly the whole 
‘Panjab, and who sent out colonies to the costs of India, Coylon, and the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula and isinuds. ‘The author observed that the legend 
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of the churning of the ocean by the serpent Vasuki reftre to the com- 
merce carried on by that chief or his pooplo with distant lands. He then 


‘went on to dhow that the Nagas were Asuras, that the Asurus were of the 


same moe os the Sura or Devaa, and that, consequently, the Niges were 
an Aryan tribe, One result which the author arrives at is that the Bud- 
dhist and Jaing religions arose among the Naga poopte, and thar Boddhe 
hinwolf wae prolwibly of Naga moe, Hane the close connection between 
the serpent and Buddhism which hws given rise to ao much apeculatiqn. 
Surgeon-Major Oldham sums up the results of bis inquiries thus: 1. That 
the: Nigna were i sun-worsbipping, Sanskrit-spenking people whoae totem 
woe the Nige or hooded serpent. 2. That they hecume known as Niigas 
from the emblem of their tribe, with which, in process of time, they be- 
came confided. 3. That they can be traced hack to the earliest poriod 
of Tudian history, and formed a portion of the great Bular moe, 4, That 
they, with other divisions of this mee, at frst pcenpied the north and 
wost of India, hut afterwands eproad towards the east and south, 5, That 
somo of these tribes and among dhem thy Nagas, retaining ther ancient 
customs, md not readily admitting the macendency of the Brahmans, were 
aticimetized ite Aaurne, 6. That among a portion of the deseendanty of 
this people Niga-worship in ite primitive form still survives, and that. it 
consists in the adoration, as Doves, or demi-god, of the ancient chinftming 
af the tribe. 7. ‘That the connection between the serpant and the Bad- 
dhiet und Jaina fhithe com be this weplainnd. 8. That in all Asiatio 
countrive it wae tho Naga or hooded serpent only whieh wie held sacred. 
—Alhenmnm, May 2. 

MAORAS (Government of ).—ErianAPHio AND AROHZOLOGIOAL HEPONT. 
—The following paper from Dr. E. Haltzwh, Govermmunt Epigraphist, 
to the Chief Secretary ta Government, dated Bangalore, Uth April 15%, 
No, 70, waa ieevied on June 10th, 

I have the honor to submit my progress report for Octoher TSM) to 
March 1891. Dvcring this period the first part of the inscriptions of the 
Tanjore Temple (South Indian Lnseriptions, vol. 11) has been nearly eon 


pleted. Tt will be ready for issue in a few weeke, and the second part 


botire the next camping serson. Part 1 contains six long inscriptions 
of the Chola king Kajurdjx, who ruled from about 1004 to about 1082 
4. D., fourteen inseriptiona of his son and successor, RAjéndra-Chila, two 
of Kénérinmai-kondin, and ono of ‘Tiramalnidéva, dated 1450 a. p. In 


‘order to expedite the correction of the proofs, the government permitted 


mo to etsy nt hend-qonrters during tho imnjor part of the past coul season 
(G, O., dated 80th Ovtober 1890, No, 724, Pulili), and T was only awny 
from the 13th November to the 24th December 110), in order to prepare 
mechanical copies of thoas thirty-eeven inseriptions of the great temple 
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at Tanjore which, through want of time, were only copied in writing in 
1Sa7-R8.... The romninder of the time was employed in visiting a few 
remirkahle places inthe neighborhood of Tanjore. ; 

KARUVOR—The town of Karuvir, which is situnted on the rmilway 
from Erode to Trichinopaly, ia one of the chief finding-pluces of Honaim 
coins. The Rev, I, Little, of the Wesleyan Miseion, poses a lange 
nuijber of specimens of two silver coins, which have all been unearthed 
at Karuyie, The two typea aro: No. 1—Donariue of Augustua—Ob- 
verse: Head of the emperor; legen, Coser Anges Diet -FLitiue) Pater 
Patrie. Reverse: Anned figures of the two eons of Augustus; legend, 
Cfaius] Lucius] Casares Auguati Pili) Colin ]o( ules) Deaty| mati) Prin- 
fipes)] Juve [utis}. No. 1.—Denarius of Tiberiue—Obverse : Head of 
the emperor; legend, 7i[berins] Cow Divi Aug[ nati] Filius] Augustus. 
Hoverse: A sitting figure; legend, Pontif [ex] Mazini[ us}, Of the second 
type ecreral epecimeny turned up last year in the Bangalore Cantonment 
bamar.... The fret that Roman imperial coins mre found hu ayeh mum- 
bors at Karuviir prove it to lie an ancient centre of commerce, Accord- 
ing to the ‘Tamil Dictionaries, Vaiiji, efve Karuvir, wie the old capital 
of the Chéra kings, and Dr. Caldwell ( Comperatives Grammar, p. 90 of the 
Introduction) hus-satisfactorily identified it with Ptolemy's Kujpovpa Bat. 
hao KypoSéépov,” Kardra, the enpital of the Chom king.” The name 
Vullji was eubsequontly transfurred to Tirnvanijikkolam or Koilungellir 
(Cranganore), the later capital of the Kiérala Peruméla (Dr. Ginedert’s 
Malayilam Dictionary, 6. v. Vaiji). in the imeoriytions of the Karuvir 
temple, the town is called Karuvidr or Mudivarangu-Cholapuram, —[t he 
longed to VehpAla-nidu, a division of the Kongu country (No. 61). The 
ald name of the temple, which ia preserved in the inscriptions and in the 
Tawil Perigepurdnam, was TiruviinilaiMuhidovar, * the lord of the sacred 
cow-stalile,” The modern desiguution Pasupatiivars ita Sanskrit ronder- 
ing of this ‘Tamil nme. ‘The two earliest inscriptions of the Karuvir 
temple belong w the ninth year of the reign of the Chile king K4- Par 
kisarivarnian, afew RAjéndeuliva (No, 59) or Rajéndra-Chiludéva (No, 
65), who geeme to have been the successor of his namesake, tha great 
Rajindra-Chitadiva of the Tanjore inseriplions (see paragraph 1, above), 
Just aa am inacription of his third year at Tiravallam (No, 75 of G.O,, 
dated With Marc 1890, No. 189, Public), one of his fifth peur at Virii- 
chipuram (South Indian Inacriptiona, vol. 1, pf. 134), and two of hie ninth 
year at Mimallaporam (Carr's Seven Pagodas, pp. 142 and 144),—the two 
new inseriptions record that the king defeated Ahavamalla at Koppam on 
the bank of the Périru. This Ahavamalla is the Western Chaluk ya king 
Ahnvamalla IL or Siméévara 1, who ruled from about Saka 964 to about 
900, and Koppam, the place of hie defeat, has to be identified, aa sug- 
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gested by my assistant, with Koppa on the Tunga river in the Kadir 
district of the Mnisir Siate Tho next in chronologies) order i the in- 
gcription No, 58, which is dated in the third year of Ki-Rajakésarivarman, 
alias Vira-Rajendradivs, In this inscription and in on ineeription af his 
sixth year at Tirtvellam (No, 16 of G.O,, dated 110) Murch 1890, No. 
189), the king claims to have conquered Ahavamalla, The new Inecrip- 
tion further reports that he defeated Vikkalan, the son of Ahovornella, st 
Punal-Kiodaleniigant (7 ¢,," the junetion of the rivers"), and drove him 
out of Gangapadi, beyond the Tangablindra river, and-that he killul the 
mahidondonisake Chimuydarija, As he bore the surname Rijkesnrin, 
Vira-Rajéndradéva mnet be distinct both from the great Hajéodra-Chéla- 
diéva-and frou Haéjéndradéva, wheee enrnume was Parakdarin, and he wae 
probably = successor of the lnet-mentioned king, ne he eontinawd to Ah 
with Ahavamalin and wee oleo at war with Aharamalla's en Vikkalen, 
who aight be identified with the Weetorn Chilokya Vikramaditya VI 
(Saku 007 to 1048). The mahidendaniyaka Chanmpdarija is perhaps 
identical with the mmhamandal(érara Chivundariya, who, according to 
Mr. Fleet's Kimarese Donnetive (p. 45), wee a teibutary of Ahuvamalla EL 
The historical portion of the Inseription contains come other sintementa 
which may become iniportant whet this ahseure period of the Chaln gene- 
alogy should be elesred ip through new discoveries. ‘The king 18 suid to 
have conferred the tile of Rajarija on his elder brother, the tithe of Chola- 
Pandya and the sovereignty over the Pandya country om his aon Gangni- 
konda-Chola, and the tithe of Sundara-Chla on Mudikondi-Chola, whose 
rolution to the king ia not specified. Ar the time of the Inscription, the 
king resided at tho palace of Guiyaikonda-Chilaparam, now 4 ruined city 
in the Tdalyarplaiyam talnk of the Trichinopoly district. The remain- 
ing Karuviir: inscriptions belong to Vire-Chila (No, 62), to Vikrama- 
Chiindéva (No. 63), to “the emperor of the three workls Bulittunga- 
Chiladéva, who wae pleascd to tnko fram (Ceylon), Madurni (Madura), 
the crowned head of the Piindye king, and Karavir” (Nes, 60-and 62), 
and to Kénérimmai-kondin (No. 66). ‘The last nome signifies: he whe 
line seemed the tithe “ the unequalled among kings” mod occurs elsewhere 
fs the surnmme of various Chéla and Pindya kings. 

sOMUR—Near tho village of Simitr, seven miles east of Karuviir, there 
is a emul! deserted tomplé: called Séméirara, the walls of which are covered 
with Chdle inscriptions, The most ancient among them isa defieed trag- 
ment of Madirsi-konda K4-Pardk(sarivarman (No. 68). The remaining 
ineriptions, two of which were copied (Nos. 67 and 09), belong to Rajardjn 
and Réjéndrs-Chita anid do not add any new historical details to the Tan- 
jore inscriptions of these two kings. At tho time of the inscriptions, the 
temple, which ie now surrounded by fields, was citunted in the hamlet of 
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Tirundmibalir, which formed part of the villuge of Tévanappalli, proba- 
bly jhe ancigat namoe? Sémir, About a mile from Simdr, half a mile 
from the vonilumce of the Kavérl and Amanivatl rivers, and near the 
village of Acheliammé}puram, there isa temple called Agaatyfavara, which 
ig almost entirely covered by drift sand, aud whieh wae partially exhumed 
bythe villagers. a iow years ago, On the visible parts of the wallz, only 
the beginnings of a few defaced inseriptions wero found. 

InfiCATION Wonka —On the route from Karuviir to Tanjore, | visited 
two tinelont nitive irrigation works near Mudgiri and Vettuvivttalni. 
Muéiri ts reached frou Rurittalai Railway station by crowing the broad 
butehallow bed of the Kovdrl inn round bout ( purilal) which cnusivts of 
buinteo Wieker-work covered with hides. The sand tind of Donte aro ised 
an the Tungabhadrl wear Homyw (Vijnvangnre), Ato short distance 
from the porthorn hank of the Kaveéri, a bridge epnns the lead-aluiew 
of a-channel, whieh is now ealled Nattuyaykkal or Poriyayaykkal. On 
one df the side walle of the sluice, close to the bridge, te au inscription 
(No. 70) of Tribhuvauachukravartia Kajaréjudéva, which reeords that 
in the fourth year of his reign, &., wloul 4... 1219 (see South Snedicen 
Trecriptions, val, t, p- 8G), the bdaciciintas (edetfafat) was luile af stone 
at Musuri, elias Mummdi-Chola-pittal. Tho Kaveri is referred to hy the 
nome “ the large river (pdnirn) of KarikAla-Qhils. A remarkuble piece 
of native engineering; which does duty to the present day, is the mnssivn: 
head-aluice of the Uyyakkondin ehannel, which branches. of from the 
Kivérl near the VettuvAytialai Railway station and svpplive wator to the 
town of Trichinopoly. One of the pillars of the sluice beara a modern 
insuription (No, TD) of Saka 1606 (a. 9, L046), which is engraved over 
an drased inseription in ancient charactors. On the bridge which erieses 
the head-<dlnice ie placed a stave, whieh te exid to have originally formed 
part of ond of the pillars of the eluice itself, This atone bewrs an inaerip- 
ton (No, 72) of “ the omperdr of the three worlds Rulittinen-Chiladé va, 
whi was pleased to take Covlon, ete.” which records o gift mady in the 
twenty-cighth yeur of his reign and peters to tho head-slulve (wi[y] falar), 

TIRUVARUR,—Ou a ehort excursion [rom Tanjore, | stopped one day 
at Tiruvartir. The Siva temple of Tyagurijasvamin le picturesquely sit- 
onted on the enstern bank ofa large eyuareé tank which, with ite fine 
hata and the amall island temple in ity centre, reminds of the Teppak- 
‘Eolamat Madura, Scme defaced inscriptions of Rajarija and Tajoiodra- 
Chola are found on the walls of the small shrine of Achalisvara, which may, 
therefore, be considered as one of the most ancient portions of the temple, 
The inscriptions on the priféra belong to the later Chélas and Pandyas. 
The most interesting of these is one of the seventh year of Ki-Rajake- 
aarivarman, aliag Tribhuvanachakravartin Kuldttunga-Chéladéva, which 
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record gifts to the images of fnur of tlie Saiva sainta whose lives form 
the subject of the Tamil Periyapurdnam, These nte-—Aludniya-Nambi 
(i.4., Sundaramirti}, hie wife Parnval-Nichehivdr, Aludaiya-Pillaiydr 
(ie, Tirufdnacambanidar) and Titunavukkarnéudivar, The inseription 
duds with two Banskrit verses (No, 7), bi euch of whieh the king is called 
Atmpiya,  ‘Phic enables us to identify Kailétturiga with) the Chola king 
Anapdya, during whoee reign Sékkirar professes to have composed the 
Periyaputinem, Another referonce to the subject of the came work occur 
in an inseription of the fifth year of Ké-Parakésarivarnan, alias Tribhu- 
vunacbokravertin Vikrame-Chiladéive. From a written copy, whieh my 
assistant prepared during the fow hours at our dispel, it appears thot the 
inscription relates to the Jegend of the calf which wie accidently killed by 
theson of king Mane-Chila. ‘The samme legend is located at Tiruvirtr ond 
told to other words in the introduction of the Peripaparinam (pages 10) to 
12 wf the Madrns edition of 1888), A-short Sunekrit inseription (No. 74) 
ato well called Saikhatictha in the temply courtyard declares bathing 
in this well on the full moon of Chaitrn to be the oure forall diseases, 

NEGAPATAM—Among the temples nt the seaport of Negapatam, the 
only uncioit one ie that of Kayirdhanasviimin, which is called Karcoam 
both iv the inseriptions which It contains and in the Periyapurdnam. The 
inscriptions belong to Rdjurdja, RAjéndra-Chola and other Chola kings. 
Jul ne thy emaller of the two Leyden grants, the insariptions minton 
Chilakolsvaliipattinum os anolhir name of Ndyoputtioom (Negtipatam ), 
On the cotay slenek by the Dotech while thoy were masters of the place, 
the spelling is Nagspettanam. A solitary record of the times of the Dutol 
ig a stono inhletata small temple, which sintes that’ this pavode wae lilt 
in 1777 a. under the aaspices of the Governor Reynier van Viissingen,” 
Mr. C. E. Crighton, of Negapatat, showed me « brass drum which had 
been intely dug ont and whick bears a ehort inscription in ancient ‘Tamil 
nod Grantha characters. 

TRANQUEBAR—The only ancient Hinde building at Tranquebar, the 
former Danich settlement, isa Siva tomplo which is partially washed away 
by the sea: Jt containa an inseription (No, 70) of the Pandya king Kula- 
Sikharadéya, which mentions ‘Tranquebar by the names Sadnngaypadi and 
Kulstekharanpattinam, and the tempic by thoname Manivannisyara. 

MAISUR:—On the Tth Janunry 1691, 1 engaged HH. Krishna Sastri as 
Kuudirese Assistant. Hoe 'was deputed to Sravann Belgola in the Maisie 
territory from Uith to 22d February in order to take mechanical copics of 
some of the most important inscriptions, transcripts of which were pub- 
lishod in Mr. Riio’s reoent yolume, At the samw time copies were taken 
of an inscription at Atakor, nenr Madddr, which is incidentally noticed 
hy Mr, Rive (Inseriptions at Sravann Belyola, p, 10 of the introduction, 
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note 1), and p, 21, note 5). ‘Thies inecription is dated in Saks 872 (249 
A.D) ond records that Kyishnanijn, “the bee at the lotus feet," i ¢., the 
gon, of Amighavurshadéva, Killed the Chola king R&jiditya in # battle 
foughe nt Takkola. Krishnarije ic identical with the Rashtrakiits king 
Krishna ['V, whose grants range between Suku S68 amd S79, The lange 
Lovden grant records that the Chila king Hajidityn wae killed ina hatthe 
with Krishnarija, whom | had idontified with Krishoa TV, before the At 
kiir tieription beoanie known through Mr. Rice (South Indian Inaerip- 
tions, ol, 1, p.112, note 6). Thanks to Mr. Rice's discovery, there cannot 
now bo thé stiglitest doulit aa to the correctness of thie identifiention, In 
this‘ way the conjectural date of the accession of the Chola king TiAjariyn 
(Saku 0275, whe, seeording to the Leyden grant, wae the vaonpest yrand- 
aon of the youngest brother of Rajddlitya, is indirectly confirmed, as 127— 
B72=55 years would he» peesonalle poriod for covering Lhe reigns uf the 
five Chile: kings who ruled between Hajiditya and Wajarija, The irrego- 
lar evocession Of these live kings (ece the pedigree on p. 112.of South Indian 
Lnecriptions, volt) peoves thet the time oftheir reine wae one of continan 
fight» botweet differant pretenders to the throne, node af whom appesry to 
have enjoyed the sovereignty for any length of time, intl) inatters becanw 
more settled at the aoression of the great Rajuriija. 

About-a few copper-plate inscriptions which were examined during the 
last months, 1 beg to sabjoin the following particulars: 

No. T is an inscription on five eopyrr-plates, for the loan of which Tam 
indebted to the Superintendent, Government Central Museum, Madea. 
Tho character ia Tamil and Grantha, Both the beginning and the end. of 
tho inseription are lost. The piutes are strung on a fing which bears « 
willexecuted weal. ‘The obief figure on tho-scal ie im eeated tiger—the 
evililum of the Chilas—in front of which are two fish—aymbole of the 
Pandya kings, These three figures are surrounded by a bow—tho emblem 
of the Chér king—at tie bottom, a lamp on ese side, awd & parasol ond 
two chaurie wt the (op. Roun the margin is angraved a Sonskerit ddke 


in Granths characters, which may be translated aa follows —" This je the 


matchless ediet of kine Parakésarivarman, whieh tosecles justice ty the 
kinge of hie réalm.” The fall name of the king is fount the end of the 
firstaideof the first plate: KO-Para-Keurivarnim, aids Uttama-Choladiya, 
Thelogend Uttama-Cholan is engraved in Granthe characters on both finces 
ofp gold coin, and the legend Uttama-Chola in Nagarl characters on the 
reverse of a silver coin (Elliot's Coine of 5. Jndin, 151, 154). ‘The edict 
was issued in the -aixteenth pear of his reign to confirm the contents of a 
number of stone inscriptions which referred to certain duce to be pald to 
a temple of Viehnu at Kachchippédu, 
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SOUTH INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS.— The following review by Mr. R. Sewell 
of Dr. E. Hultzsoh’s first volume appears in the January number of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society :-— 

The appearance of the firet volume of inscriptions of Southern Tilia, by 
the Epigraphist te the Government of Madras, has long heen looked for 
with interest, for though Dr, Hultazsch i# not as yet well known to the 
British public, that section of it which hes given attention to Indian Arch- 
sology anid History has been anxions that be should justify hie position, 
We venture to think that there will be no disappointment on this avore, 
That Dr. Hultzsch has not been hasty in publication is merely a proof of 
the thoroughness of his work, for his quarterly reports to the Government 
of Madras show conclusively that he hus newer flagged in his labors. Slowly 
and laboriously, but with extreme care, he has begun to build up the fabric 
whose conatroction hms been entrusted to him, The history of Southern 
India can only be-aafely written when the most has been made of the im- 
mense muse of materini available... . 

The net histories) result of the present volume may thus ba stated. It 
contains some iif the earliest known inseriptions of the Pallavas trom the 
Seven Pagodasiand Kauchipuram. It fixes the-date of s Jater branch of 
the Pallavas, It extends oor knowledge of the dynasty of the Eastern 
Chalukyas, consolidates the already known pedigree of the first Vijayanagar 
sovereigns, and fixes with great probability the dates of several Chola kings, 
besides affording further information regurding the Udaiyare: Tho Pallave 
inscriptions at Mamallapuram (the Seven Puyodss) aod Saluvankuppam 
ere in wo Jess than four different alphnbets, extending over about six con- 
turies, from the fifth to the eleventh century 4,n, Dr. Hultssch hoa heen 
the first to dispover that the numerous short inscriptions in very archnic 
chameter on one of the rathas are birwdias, or tithes, of the Pallava king 
Narasimha, who appears to have hewn the temple out of the rovk, Inserip- 
tions in later character show that the Pallava king Atvantakamna exen- 
vated some of the other rock+temples at the Beven Pugodas, and thut 
Alirantchanda cut the Saluvankuppam Cave. No lee important are the 
anciont Pallava inscriptions at Kanchiporam, eaid (p. 4) to have teen dis- 
covered by Dr. Burgess in 18832 From these we get the nanve of Rajasimha, 
after whom the most important of these temples was called, hissou Mahendra, 
and his father Lokadityn, and it isshown by fresh evidence that the Weat- 


‘See, however, Mr. Sewell's paper in the Journal! af the Royal sleintie Sariety for 
1s4 (Vol. xv1, New Series, p83). He had notioed them in May, 1883, and pointed 
out tt that paper that the old temples on which the inseriptions appear constitatn 
the anly known specimens of etroctural temples identical in aylo with the rock-ont 
temples at Mamallapuram, and probably of the sme date. Dr, Rurgess's visit wae 
subaejwetit. 
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ern Chalukya king Vikramaditya I did actually as wae previously believed, 
enter Kanchi, and visit the temple built by Rajasimlia Pallava. 

Dr. Hultzech's synchronistic inble of Chalukyas and Pullavus ts most 
useful; No, 82 of the ixeoriptions in the volume Ie a eurious and inter- 
esting one from an octagons! pillor at Amaravati, which was deciphered 
by Dr, Hultzech very shortly after his arrival in India, It has to be rend 
upwards from bottom to top instead of downwards, and il cantaina 5 Ust 
of seven Pallava kings. An inscription from Trichinspoly gives a new 
Pallavn name. Dr. Hultasel's tablo of tho Enstern Chalikyns is fuller 
and more tristworthy than any yet published, and his dissovery of the 
erronemia nature of certain preconceived theories respecting the transfer 
by iutermarringo to the Chola dynnsty of the territories ruled over by 
thoes sovereigns ix of much interest and value. The inseriptions ho pul 
lishea are all on copperplates. 

From the country about Madras are published 48 Tamil and Grantha 
irnweririprtdipres, Wash of which ote vnluablo for one reason or another, but, 
as before mentioned, fresimiles ore greatly wanted. ‘The Udaiyar inserip- 
tione in the volume do not greatly assist us with regard to that, probably 
naurping, dynasty. They appear to elush with those of another branch 
of the family, for it nay well be that princes of the sani clan establishod 
independent envereignties in the south during the disturbed pariod which 
market the ries of the great kinglom of Vijayanngar. The author pul 
lishes additional information ov the Inter Chola dynasty, but as regards 
the Vijanngar sovereigns there is little new, though what there ts Is woeful 
na consolidating previous theories, 

Woe entirely commend tho plan of the work, as well as the way in which 
it hos heen carried out, with the single exception of the absence of fite- 

MATHURA—New Jaina Insomptions ano Soutrtunes—Dr, [Miller 
writes frow Vienna (dun, 25): “ About eight months ago I gave in the 
Academy (April 19, 1890, p.270) an account of some of the results. of 
De, Fithrer's excavations made in the Kankall Tila at Mathard during the 
working season of 1R80-10, This year Dr. Fiibrer has begun his opers- 
tions much earlier, and his kindness wutbles moto report progress already. 
He arrived at Mathura on November 15; and on Decembwr 27 he sent me 
impreseions of nineteen new inscriptions, varying apparently from the 
year 4 af the Indo-Seythic era to the year 1080 after Vikramn, some of 
which possess oven a greater interest than those found in former years, 

“The most important new document is incised on the left portion of the 
base of a large standing statue, of which the right half is still missing, 
Most of ita letters are very distinet, and I read it ns follows: 
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“LW. Sam 70L4-]3 routed) & de 20 efasyete porrdyom Koli ye [ Kottepe 7] pane Voir 
dyd kthhdye, 

“L. 2 ke Arm Vriddadaxti aradato Nou[d] id jrcréee prittenae nirenrtayolil, 

"L. 3. aye bideyydye rdriblye [INmdye] dala pratind Vode thie desrede- 


Each tine seems to be complete. It is, therefore, evident thut the pieces. 
wanting between Lo] and |. 2, and at the beginning and the end af 14, 
must have stood on the right half of the base. This side, too, inet have 
had three lines; and it is not difficult: to restoro some portions of them 
conjecturally, according to the analogy of other inscriptions. 

“With explanations and restorations the tranalation will be: 


“Tn the your 75, in the fourth (menth-of the) ralny seaeen, on the twentloth day— 
dnt dint (date sperified as) ubore, the prodcher Arva-Vridhobineti (lrya- Viridiothiahiadin ) 
[the papal of... ] inthe Kofiyn [Kottiva 1) Gana, in the Vaird Sikhs ( Viajrd Sabha) 
[oad ie the TAdoiya tula) orders to be made a maige of tho Aria: Nondiivana. ‘The 
stati, the gif of the female lay-disciple [ind (Sawid), the wife of... , hos been 
eet op otihe Voddhe (7) Siipa, built by (he gods,’ 


The first point of interest which the inseription offers is the nume of the 
Arhat. The Jainas know of no Tirthutikara Nondiivarta; but theaym- 
bol, eallod Nandyavarta, t« the distinguishing mark of the eighteenth 
prophet, Ara. This person is undoubtedly meant; for in the mixed din- 
lect of these inseriptions Nandidvdria may stand vither for Sanskrit Nan- 
didearta or Nindydvarta, and arahato Nandiiverloas may be translated. 
‘of tlhe Arhat, whose (merk) is the Nandyiyarta.’ This explanation eon- 
firme the discovery, which [ announced in the Pienna Oriente! Journal 
(vol, tv,, p, 328), that the distinguishing marks of the various Tirthakam- 
karaa were perfectly settled in the first century of our era. The list of 
Tirthumbkaraa, worshipped in the two ancient temples under the Kankalt 
Tila (ibid, p. 327), reenives ulso a new nddition, 

“Still more important is the information conveyed in 1. 3, that the statue 
Wis set up at, ie, probably withio, the precincts of ‘a Stipa, built by 
ihe gods.” The sculptures, discovered wt Mathuni by Dr. Bhagvanial 
Indraji and Dr, Fiihrer, loft no doubt that formerly the Jainas worshipped 
Stipaa. Yet, the assertion that there ween Jaina Stipa at Mathura teaches 
is something new, and hereafter will prove very important; for, as stated 
in my letter to the Academy of April 19, 1890, Dr. Fibrer hos found 
Stipa in the immediate vicinity of the two temples, Hw declared it tu be 
Buddhistie, because be discovered close to it a seal with a Buddhist inserip- 
tion, and I accepted hia conjecture, Now the point becomes doubtful, 
Tt can be decided only when the Stipa has been opened and its surrounil- 
ings hnve been completely explored, Even more valuable is the statement 
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that the Stipa was devanirmita, ' built by the gods,’ i, ¢., 80 ancient that 
ut the time when the inscription was incised its origin had been forgotten. 
On the evidence of the charactors the date of the inscription may be re- 
ferred with certainty to the Indo-Seythic era, and is equivalent to 4. T. 
156-7. ‘The Stipa must therefore have been built several centuries before 
the heginning of the Christian ora; for the name of its builder would 
sasuredly have beon known if it had bean erected during the period when 
the Jainns of Mathuré carefully kept record of their donations: This 
period began, ws the inseriptions show, with the first century #.6., to which 
Dr, Bhagvanlal’s inscription of the plows courtesan Dandd undotuhtedly 
belongs. Dr. Fiihrer’s new inseription thus furnishes « strong angutient 
for the assumption that one Jains monument at Mathurd is as old ns the 
oldest known Buddhist Stipas. With respect to the name of the Stipa, 
which ia contained in the word immediately preceding (hape, I am not 
prepared fo give any decided opinion. The fin evlluble ie porfoetly dis 
tinct, but the lower part of the second is somewhat blurred, 

“ Another of the new inscriptions, which unfortunately is nat well pre 
derved, givesthe names of maharija devaputra Hukeho, Hukeho prob- 
nhly stand for Huvishka or Hovikeha, nan inscription of Dr, Piihrer's 
hatch of 1800 reads, It is interesting because it proves that the form 
Huahka, which occurs in the RAjatarangini, and survives in the name of 
the Kaémlran town Ushkar or Hushkapura, le genuine and ancient, 

+ A third iisoription is dated in the year 112, during the vietorious reign 
of the supreme lord and supecior king of great kings, Kumiragupta, and 
furniahes the last missing SAkhi-nuame of the Kottiya Gana, Vidyidhari, 
in ite Sanekeit form, ‘The date probably corresponds to acm, 430-1, and 
falla well within the known limits of Rumirngupta's reign, It is Interest- 
ing to note that ever ao late a document ahowe «few Prakrit forms, mixed 
with otherwise very good Sanskrit; and it is significant that it is the first 
found at Mathura on which the tith: dohdrya cecurs. The monk, st whose 
rexjuest a atatue was dedicated, bore the name Datilichirya. The discoy- 
ery of an inscription with a certain Gupta date will forme uw to exercise 
gruat caution with respect to dates which are not accompanied by the nannies 
of kings. They can be assigned to the Indo-Seythie period only if the 
characters are decidedlyarchaic. ‘This ciroumstance makes me unwilling 
to speak with comfidance regarding the age of 's very interesting fragment, 
dated in the year 15, fourth month of the rainy season, tenth day, which 
roconda the dedication of « statuo of divine Arishtauomi, the twenty-second 
Tirthamkera. The letters look to nie somewhat more modern than those 
of the inscriptions which undoubtedly belong to the Indo-Seythie period. 
The way in which the date ia given, on the other hand, agrees with the 
usage of those early times. | 
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“Some other fragments confirm information contained in the earlier 
found inseriptions, or allow us-to make small corrections in their readings. 
There are fragments of five lines of » longer metrical Predasti, chowing 
beautifully. cut characters-of the Gupta period; and, finally, a small com- 
plete Prasaeti in Devanigari letters, which consista of one AryA verse and 
one Anushtubh, and is datod Sanivatearni (ric) 1080, ie, Vikramasemvat 
1080. This Inst discovery proves, like that of two images with the dates 
Samvet 1036 ond 1134 fornd in 1589, thot these ancient temples were 
uted by the Jainas during tho greater part of the eleventh eontury, and 
that their destruction ceriainly happened in very Int tines. 

“ When Ladd that Dr. Filhrer haa agiin found numerous and fine pieces 
of sculpture, it will not be too much to say that the resulta of his work 
during the season of 1890-91 are in ne way inferior to these of previous 
years, and that the small sum allotted to these excavations lina realty been 
spuesit to good purpose. and in the interest of Indian history.”—G. Binur, 
in Aculenmy, Fob. 7. 

A later letter from Dr. Biihler reports: “Since [ wrote my letter of 
Jan, 25, Dr. Piithrer hae sent me impressions of more than forty Jains 
inseriptions found in the Kankall lila daring January and February 1491, 
as well as some intersting notes regarding his archmological discoveries. 
His neweet epigraphic finds possess as great a value as the provions onos. 
While the inscriptions printed in my last letter proved the existence of a 
very ancient Jaing Stipa, two among those since discovered teach uz eome- 
thing about the age of the Juin temples at Mathura. 

“Onn heautifol carved Torana thorn is a brief dedication, in characters 
which appear a little more archaiy than these of Dhanahhdti’s inscription 
on the gateway of the Bharhut Stipa. Mure archnic are (1) the lotters 
oa anid the vowel t, which exactly resemble those of ASoka’s inscriptions ; 
and (2) the position of the An#avara, which stands, as in Asoka’s edicts, 
after the avilable to which it belongs. Dhansbliiti dates hie inscription 
(Indian Antiqguary, vol. xa, p. 138) in the reign Of the Sunges and thus 
shows that he was their easel, On this account he cannot be placed miuch 
later thaw the middle of the second century a, c.; for, though the Bunga 
dynasty continued to exist much longer, ite power ems to have been re 
atrinted in later times to the eastern districts north of the Ganges. Dr, 
Fiihrer’s new inseription may, therefore, likewise be aesigned to about 150 
me Tt is written in an ancient Prakrit dintect..... Its text roma ae 
follows: Somanasa Miharakhitdes dmlevdatea Vachh{putrasa alr }ira disc 
Ularadésck{d ea pasado-tormnam[.]? ‘An ornamental arch of the tem- 
ple (the gift) of the layman Utturadieaka, con of the (mother) of the 
Vitea race (and) pupil of the ascetic Majharakshita.’ 
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“A second inscription, incised in two line on an oblong slab, gives ns 
the name of the founder of one of the Kankiili temple. It anys: Bhadata- 
Jawmenasya dimtevisiniye: Didimaghoaiiye dinam pdaddo[.] ‘A temple, 
the gift of Dhormaghoshd, the female disciple of the venerable Jayasena,’ 
Ite characters do not differ much from thiee used in the earliest dated in- 
seriptiota of the IndoSeythic kings. Tho eubscribed we, however, has ite 
anciont form, and consists of three vertical etrokes, The lanyungn seams 
tw be the mixed dialect, as the penitive Jayosenaeyn hos the Sanskrit termi- 
notion, while three words show Prakritie endings, I would oasignu this 
document to the period immedintely preeeding the IndoSevthie times, and 
nesume thot it waa inciend about the leginninyg af our era, 

“ As twa tem plie have been discovered ander the Kankall Tila, the natural 
inference from. these inscriptions would be that ave of them wae built before 
150 tc. and the other considerably later, Unfortanately, another cir- 
ciimetance has come to light which requires a modification of thin aavumnp- 
tion, Dr, Pilbrer bee found severa) stulptores which have beet cirved out 
af more ancient ones. Thus, a pilaster hearing an inscription in characters 
of the Indo-Soythie perint has been ent mt of the hock of on ancient niked 
Jina. Again, thery ia: a-amal) atatie with o similar imeecription out out of 
the back of wn sculptured panel, bearing on the chbverse a rathor archaic 
ingeription, “These facts prove that the Jninas of tho. Indo-Scythie period 
used for their sculptures materials from an older temple. Henog the dis 
covery of the Torans, with ite very archaic inseription, ahows indeed that 
there wea n Jaina temple in Mathori before 150 a... bat ot that one of 
the particular temples of the Rankill Tila nevesearily dates from eo early 
i porind. 

“A third inseription mikes tv mequalntod with w new orn, and fb ks inter 
esting oleo in other respects, It is fucieed on o slab, representing o ludy 
attended by peveral maid-ervants, ove of whom carrie a parasol, Afier 
an invoostion of the Arhat Varilamiina, it records thut an Ayarati or 

Aryarnt{ (the word occurs twice in the text) was setup for the worship of 
the: Arhuts by # fomnle lay-worshipper of the aseotics, Anubhinl of the 
Raute race, wife af Pula, the son of Hariti, <., of « mother of the Airita 
mot, in the year 42, or perhaps 72, af the lord (#rdmied)and great Satrap 
Sedieq, hie lord and great Sotrap Soddm is already known from No, 1 
cof Sir A, Conningham's collection of Mathurd inscriptions (Arch. Surv, 
Rep. volto., pl. xm, and p, 30), where the transcript, however, nisepells: 
his nome, and mokes it Sowddae. Bir A. Cunningham's inseription line no 
date necording wm years; but merely, after the namw in the gonitive, the 
unintelligible syllables gaya, which probably are meant for raje, * during 
the reign.’ On the evidence of Ine come, which imitate one struck by 
Avilises, Sir A. Canningham places S’odiiea about 80-70 n. ©. and con- 
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jectares him to be a son of the great Satrap Rajubula, Though the precise 
date assigned to him by Sir A. Conningham may be doubted, it is yet not 
doubtful that he ruled before the time of Kanishka, And Dr. Fihrer’s 
inscription proves that an earlier era, preceding that of the LndoSoythie 
kings, was in wae-at Mathorfi, With respect to the interpretation of the 
first figure of the date, I donot feel certain. ‘The sign is the peculiar cross 
which Sir A. Cunningham everywhere reads 40. [have stated elsewhere 
the reasons why I believe that it wae used aleo for 70. Tho other point of 
interest which the inseription offéra is the word Ayavati or Aryaratf. It 
is evidently the fame of the royal Indy represented in the rehwvo, As 
she was set up ‘for the worship of the Arhats,’ it fullows thot she niust 
have ployed « part in the lewendary history of the Jainas, A fuller explo- 
ration of the stories alluded to in the Uttinrddhyayana and similiar works 
will no doubt show who shiv was, 

“Three other inscriptions give new information regarding the subdivi- 
siona of the Jaina monks, One in archaic characters, not Inter thon the 
Indo-Sevthic period, abd dated Samvai 18, mentions very distinctly the 
Pookehhaliya Kulu. Tho Kalpasuira has two Vackehhalija Kalas, ome 
holonging to the Chirnna (reete Varnoa) Gana, and the other to the 
Kodiva Gam. 1 infer that the Vachehhalijja Kula of the Kodira Gans 
ig meant. If thet is the case, all the Kolos wd S'ikhds of thie school, 
mentioned in the Kalpgsdtra, have been identiliod in the Mathura in- 
ecripuions. | 

* Avother vory archaic undated inscription, which heging with an invo- 
cation of divine Usabha, & «., the fint Tirthamkara Ffishobha, names the 
Viiritn Gani and the Naddika (or powibly Nadia) Kula, The third 
rathor modern-looking inscription aseribes to the Virana Gana an Ay 

* De. Filhree’s new Inscriptions furnish aleo further evideneo tegarding 
the anthquity of the worship of the twenty-four Tlithnibkaras, The occur: 
renee of the name Usablin hos alremly been noted. Two othor archaio 
inseriplinne apeak, one of m statue of the Arhul Pariva, i «©, Parévanithe, 
and the other of bhagand Nemiso, ¢, ¢, the divine lord Nemi, The latter 
words re inciead, acoording to Dr. Filrer’s notes, on & panel bearing a 
very curious relief The principal figure is a Buddha-like male with o 
gene head, He ie seated on a throne and surroutded by wollen, one 
among whom holds a child in her arm. [ think there can be no doubt 
that we have here again an illustration of a Jaina legend. Among the re 
maining very numerous seulptures without inseriptions—several of which, 
necoring to Dr, Fiihrer, are beautifully finishod—there is one which ap 
parently possesses vary conziderable archwological interest. It is.n door- 
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atep, bearing a reliof, which represents a Stipa worshipped by Centaurs and 
Harpies, or, 28 the Hindus would say, Kinnaras and Garudas or Suparnus, 
Centaurs have been found on the Buddhist senlptores at Bharhnt and at 
Gaya, while Mathuri has furnishod the Silenus groups and the Herenles 
strangling the Nemean lion. Dr. Fuhrer’s find is a further addition to 
the monuments which prove the influence of Hellenistic art among the 
Hindiia of the last centuries preceding our ern. 

"Tn his last letter De. Fiihrer states that he expects to finish the exca- 
vation of the Kankéli Tila in about three weeks. I have, however, not 
received any news that he lise really come to an end of lis labors, nnd I 
expect that ere long I shall bo able to announce further discoveries; but, 
even at present, the resulta of the work of 1800-91 thr surpnke those of 
other years, and there le yery good resson for congratulating Dr. Fibrer 
on the important miditiona te our Knowledge of Indian history and prt, 
which we owe to bis energy aud perseverance."—G, Bimten, in the Aral- 
emy, April 15, 

TANJORE.—Mr. Roa roporte from Tanjore on Feb. 19, to the Chief 
Secretary, Marna. 

After tho Christmas holidays, the staff went into camp at Tanjore, and 
begun the suryoy of the great temple there, This work i« now almost com- 
plete, wot inelodes othor usual. series of plan, sections, elevations, details 
of thearchitecture and oromment, and a number of photographs. The temple 
datee from the 11th century and is the most ancient of the important large 
temples of Southern India. 

De. Thurston informa me that the Amarivati marbles, which 1 excavated 
ome time ago, lhavearrived inthe Musoum, Acrangementeshould be made 
for having them placed it m euitable position. 


ANNAM. 


Discovery of THE Capital or Annam—Al, Hamy communicated to a 
recent meeting of the Alond, des Inscriptions (Fob. 27) the resuit of the 
researches made by M. Dumoutier on the right bank of the Houanp-Giang, 
pear the frontier of the Thanh-Heoa. He found there the ruins of Ton 
Lit, the first capital of Asinam, founded in about O70 4. n. by the king of 
the “ten thouaand victories,” Dink Tien Moang, the conqueror of the 
Chinese. The remains of the destroyed city consist In caneewnys, defen: 
sive ditches, palace terrnee, ete, M. Dumouticr hue uleo identified twa 
téniples, consecrated to the worship of the royal fatilie of Dink and of 
Lé, aud the tomb of King Dinh, on the summit of @ high calenreous oliff, 
He has found the inseription of the latter monument and « large nomber 
of epigraphic texte of which he is at present making tronelations, 
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PERSIA. 

PanTHian CHnonocooy,—M. Oppert communicate! to the Aur. dos 
Taser, (on Feb, 13) « cuneiform toxt bearing the nnme of Gotarzes, king 
of the Parthians, with the double date of "the year 101, which is the 
year 225." Contrary to the opinion that this date was to be enloulntod 
seconding to the era of the Seleucidae, M. Oppert dates these two arne of 
the cuneiform texte at the years 117 and 181 noc, ‘This ie confirmed hy 
the text just mentioned, for the date muntioned would thus be 46 A.D. 
which ts known to be the date of King Ganturse, 


ARABIA. 


Minacans ano Eovet.—Dr, GuAsia's nat discovery ian vory interesting 
vne, snd confirme the antiquity which he seigns to certain of the fieerip- 
tions found in the South of Arnhia. One of these, which was copied by 
M. Halévy, states that it was inecribed by onder of two Minaean governors 
of Tsar and Ashir, and expresses the thanks of the anthory ta the gods 
for their rescue from the war between the kings of the North and of the 
South, na well as for their deliverancy in Egypt at the time of the war 
between Egypt amd Madbi. ‘Tsar and Ashur have already been identified 
by Prof. Hommel with Tear, the chief fortress on the Axiutia. Frontier: 
Egypt, and the Ashurim of Bouthern Palestine, Dr, Glaser at first suje 
posed that Madhi waa the Edomite tribe Mizah; but he now points out 
that the nome must be identified with that of the Maza of the Exyptian 
texts, who firet appear in the time of the xvi dynasty sa nome! hunts- 
men, and subsequently formed a corpe of the Egyptian army, while inthe 
kings of the North and South we must see the Hykses prince who held 
hit court at Tania, and the native princes of the xvini dynasty who rulod 
at Thebes. ‘The inseription, therefore, will wo hack to the period when 
the war broke out between Apophis and Ta'a, which eventually led to the 
expulsion of the Hykeos kings—deademy, Jun, 31. 

AnTiquITies From Yemen.—The ‘Turkish Government hos purchased a 
nutiber of antiquities discovered in Yemen, which wore owned by private 
individual. They consist mainly of marble statues, figures of ‘animals, 
aid severn! stones inseribed with Aramean characters, Antiquities from 
Yemen aro likely to be important, and further information concerning the 
Aramean inscriptions will be awaited with interest by scholars.—X. Y. 
Independent, Feb, 12. 

MIDIAN—AN ancienT orry.—Dr, Friedmann has just returned to Cairo 
from an expedition to Midian, where he has been surveying the country 
with « view towards settling in iteome of the Jewish refugees from Russia. 
Tn the neighborhood of Ayninal be hes found the remanine of an ancient 
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city, us well a4 4 stone on which the name of “ Isis the great godiless ” is 
written in hieroglyphies. He was told that many inecriptions on rocks 
exist ata little distances in the interior of the country —Atheneum, Jan 17. 


BABYLONIA. 

TELLO=SIRPURLA.— CHronoLocy oF ive Rucena.—M. Heuzey lias 
commiuniented to the Acad, des Inaertplious {Murch 20) ore new historic 
data drawn from a study of the early Chaldaean monuwenty found by 
M. de Sarzee at Tallo, the ancient Sirpurln, Already by their aid a con- 
siderable jist of the ancient kings andl puter, or priecst-rulers, of this city 
hod been established, te lacunae pre being filled in gradually. The 
two potest, Our Boon ond Nam-magh-ni, predecessor of Grouiléa, hind teen 
hitherto teolated: M. de Sarcec has joined together the froginents of 
stone cup, conscorated by a woman who calle herself both the wilt af 
Nan-magh-ni and the daughter of Our-Baou. This is the first oxample 
of euccession through women in the dynasty, Another dedicution, en- 
gruved on a similar cup gives n now and unclassified pater, Our-Ningoul. 
Sevoral texts also show that the very early sculptured monument known 
ad the wtele of ihe wuftures wea erected by « prince named F-anna-dou, who 
Gilly himself sometimes king, sometimes paler of Sirparla, He was eon 
of A-kourgal, hineelf king anil potest, already known av having succeeded 
his father, Our-Niun, the earliest Asiathe ruler whoa name is confirmed 
by the thonunwol, A stone tublet mukes it poxiblo to follow miothur 
braneh of the patesi, the moat ancient of whom En-anoa-duu [ (who must 
Hot be confounded with E-anunalow) je onilled “the elder aon” of King 
Our-Ning and father of the paler Ents, who ie represented at Tello 
hy ith attire suries of constructions: this“ eliler eon,” however, does not 
figure on the officia) liste of the sow of Our-Niv. 

From all hie rewarches M. Heuzey cuneliiled that the prfest do met dif- 
fer 22 noel a8 wae supposed from the anelent kings from whom they 
descendixt direetly —Aev. Arch. 1891, 1, pp. 241-2. 

THe Parentage or Queen Tere—lrof. Sayce writes to tho Academy 
(Jan. 20): “One of the cunviform tablets from ‘Tel el-Amarna, now at 
Borlin, and recently published in the Milttheitungen ana den Orientatiachen 
Sammilungen (ri, No, 188) seeme at last to solve the problem uf the 
nationality of Queen Tete, the mother of the “Heretic King* af’ the 
xvii dynnaty. The tablet begins as follows: ‘To my «on thus » 
the danghter of the king: To thyself, thy chnrivts [thy horses and thy 
people] may there be peace! May the gods of Burna-buryas go with 
thee! T goin pewee,’ Burna-buryne wae the king of Babylonia, and it 
is difficult to account for the mention of his name except on the supyiai- 
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tion that ho waa‘ the king’ whose daughter the writer was, ‘Teie, how- 
ever, iz hardly a Babylonian name; it is probable, therefire, that it was 
given (oO the prineess on her marriage with the Egyptian monarch, That 
this wae the ease with Mut-m-oa, the mother of Amenéphis, we now 
know from the tablets of Tel cl-Ameron, which inform us that she wns 
the danghter of the king of Mitanni. Why the mother of Teie should 
bo calla) Tula on the fumoie scarab of Amendphie ILL ie an unsolved 
mystery. Toys is the name of an Amorite in one of the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, and Toi was the king of Hianinth in the time of David.” 

THE LEGEND OF ETAN-GILQAMOS AND HIS KINDRED IN FOLKLORE.— Mr, Iar- 
per writes to the Academy: “The letture iu thy Academy in regard to the 
lene of Etan-Gilynmes and his kindred in folklore have furnished a 
surprising mass of material for comparigon. Since giving the tranalation 
ofthe Etans legend I have joined two more amull fragments of the legend 
which relate that Etna went to the eagle and repentid his request for the 
birth-plant, Thus we learn that Sumwe referred hin to the eagle for help. 
.e ‘The healing power af the eagle: appears in other oriental logemts, 
The engle ie the wise bind, the healer, and the enemy of serpents; nnd all 
of these characteristics appear in the eagle of the Etana lngetil. 

“The king of the Garudas, referred to ly Dr, Richard Morris (clend., 
Apr. 4), who lives far to the north of the ocemn, and who divides the rea 
by tapping his wings im ordor that he may-eat the draguns, belongs ap- 
parently to the clase of mythological animals, birds, bulls, ete, which 
firiae from the pervonifieation of clouds, winds, and the forces of nature. 
We find sneh u personified wind in the Babylonian fegend of Adapa and 
the Southwind-bivd. Tho text is published in Winekler’s Thontafelfund 
aus Tel A-Amarna (1, p. 100)... The hero Ada(ta)pa is unknown out- 
side of thia legend. He is a demi-oil ; for although he is the son of Ea, 
his name le written with the determinative of n inan. ‘It deems that 
Adapa was out fishing for the family, when the Southwind came up and 
overwhelmed him with the waves, In anger he broke its wings, and as 
the Southwind doe not any longer blow over the land, Anu, the god of 
heaven who has the winds in his service, inquired of his mesenger, the 
god Ils-abrat [O God, though art strong (1)], for the reason, Las-nbrut 
replied that Adupa had broken the wings of the Southwind, whieh news 
made Anu very angry. Ea perceives at otiee that it will go hard with 
his son, and contrive: a plan by which he may appeare the angry god. 
He directs his aon to clothe himeelf with mourning, and thoe secure the 
‘sympathy of Anu, Es nlso relics on his-friends Tammuz and Lazida, who 
are watchers at the gate of heaven, to speak s good word for his son. He 
further tells Adapa that when he is brought before Anu food and drink, 
a garment, and oi! will be given him. The two latter he may use, but 
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must riot touch the food and drink, ns they will bring death. When 

Adan arrives at Anu’s gate, everything comes to pas ts his father had 

predicted. Whon Ano maquires why he has broken the wings of the 
wuthwind, he explaing the matter 2 best ho can.’ 

“The ond of his speech ia mutilated, and we do not know what excuse 
he offered. It had the desired affect, however, and Anu gives Up his 
wrath, Te orders n banquet to be spread for Adapa, and furnishes hin 
with food and water of life, Adapa, however, remembers the injunetiati 
of his father, and refuses to partake, Theroupon Anu laments over him, 
Why has he not eaten? He has missed his chance of becoming immortal. 

“The Southwind appears in the inscriptions as one of the memengers of 
the god Anu, With the other winds it stands at the wide of the great 
stormazod Ramman, [It was the moet dreaded of all the winds by the 
Babylonians, sa it-ewept up from the aes and caused) those terrible tidal 
wares which more than once devastated the southern portion of the valley 
of the Euphrates. This Southwind bird ix closely connected with other 
gods of the: Babylonian mythology. The Ftormeloud was personified ns 
the bind Zu, who in the legend (Chal. Gen,, p. 103, 1.) rohe the morning 
sun of his insignia, ‘The translation in Chal, Gen, fails to bring out the 
meaning of the legend, A son of Zu is the mincloud ball (rv. B., 25, 1), 
which is deorthed #sa reat bull—a mighty imll—whiok trenile the shining 
pastures, makes the fields rejoice, and senile down ehowere npor the earth, 
There is here o large field for comparison with Vedic mythology, in which 
winds and clouds are also represented as bolls and cows. 

oTammieanit Iasida ore both gods of the under-world, amd their spponr- 
ance here us walehors at the gato of Anu is remarkable, though mot with- 
out parallel in the Babylonian myths The Babylonian astrologers pave 
qmany of their gods, even thow which belongad to the umter-workd, seats in 
the heavenly bidies, Taanmuz ie the well-known youthful spouse of Istar, 
who gave hie name to the month June-July; Leena ts the pod ofthe follow- 
ing month, duly-Augumt (Det. Get. Haby, u, Aary., p. (i, 

"Phe reenrrence of the incitlants and iilens of this and the Etana logend 
in a0 many different forme, among eo tmny different pooples, shows how 
much the story-tellers of later nations hnve been indebted to the Balyle 
ninne for the mytha and legends with which they embellished their lilern- 
ture and glorified their heroes. 

“The tablet before ua ie aloo exceedingly interesting from another presknat. 
of view. It wna found at Tell el-Amarna in Keypt, and ie dotted over with 
red ink marks, made apparently by the Egyptian écribes, who puzeled 
themselves over ite contents. In style it differs strikingly from the other 
Jogenda. ‘The stereotyped formulas for introducing the speakers are lacking, 
and the paralleliam is much Jess carefully carried out. How it came to 
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be among the letters af the Babylonian kings, and what mterest the Egyp- 
tians felt in ench Babylonian tales, are questions which further study of 
the Tell el-Amarna tablets may enable us to auswer."—Epwann T. Haw: 
rer, in Academy, May 30. 


SYRIA, 


TuNIF AND THE LAND OF NaHanina.—Benteliffe, Eecles, Dec, 20, 1890, “In 
the Egyptian accounts of the wars of the kings ofthe xvi and x1x dynnetics 
against the Khita, tention {6 several times mde of a town Tunlp, whose 
exact locality ig a puzzle, Wiedemann in more than one plice says it was 
near Damascus. Brugech, on the other hand, identifies it with Daphne, 
oluse to Antioch. I cannot think that cither of these sites, which mre a eon- 
siderable distance apart, eatizfies the conditions of the problem. 

“In the friexes preserving u version of the eple story describing Rameses 
Il’ battle at Kadesh, 2 town which is admitted to have been situated on 
some enlargement of the Orontes, and probably on the lake of Hom, the 
two spies are made to tell Rameses that the king of the Khite had with- 
drawn from Kadesh, and wes then ‘in the land of Khilibu [i ¢., Aleppo] 
te the north af Tunip.' 

“ [tseeans to me thot this phrase necessitates our putting Tunip somewhere 
between Kadesh and Aleppo, Now it isa curious fiet that, in the inserip- 
tone desériblug the eimpaigns uf this period, I cannot find the name of 
Hamath at all; and it seems to me that Tunip was in all probability the 
Khita name of Hamath, where soveral inscriptions have veeurred proving 
it to linve been # geat of Khita power, Thia identification would antisfy, 
I believe, all the conditions necessitated by both the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian texte where the name Tunip occurs, 

“This is not all, Tunipin ane place is called * Tunipin the land of Naha- 
rina.’ It has been wenn! to identify the Nuharina of the Egyptian texte 
with the Mesopotamia between the Tigrie and the Euphrates. I believe 
this to be an entire mistake. Naharina is no dowht the Naherain of the 
Old Testament, und means the land of the rivers; but the rivers which 
bounded it were-not the Euphrates and the Tigris, hut the Euphrates and 
the Orontes. Brugsch reports that a learned traveller, a friend of his, 
informed hiny that the Arnbe are etill accustomed to call the fertile country 
10 the west of Damascus which is watered by many rivers by the very same 
name of Nuharain (Brogech, History of Egypt, 1, 292). 

“T heliove leo that it is hore, and not in Meaopotamia, that we must put 
the Arum Nulinrsim of the Bibly narrative. Thie clears up-n diffioulty. 
‘Aram Nahnraim wasalso edlled Padas Arum in the Bible narrative. Now 
in the inscriptions of Shalmanexer (00-860 n, c,) 0 tribe Patann is placed 
in the Orontes valley and the watershed separating it from the Euphrates; 
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and these Patenn have heen identified as the people of Padan Aram and 
of Batunees or Bashan by Rawlinson,”"—Herry A. Howorrn, in Aced- 
emy, January 17, 

PALESTINE. 


ANCIENT TowWes iN PALESTING In EovpTian Dooumenta.—Professor Sayce 
writes to Wie Academy: “Some of the letters from Palestine fin the Tell-el- 
Amarna series] are sent from places which are elsewhere mentioned only 
in the geographirnl Hist ef Thothmes 111, at Karnak, Thus, one of them 
(No. 152) = written by Pu-Dudi the guvernor of Yuren, He Yurza of 
Thothmes (No. 60) which Brandes and Mr. Tomkins identify with Khurbet 
Yerzeh, coven miles 5.5. W. of Mujedda; another comes from Tubikhi 
(No. 171), which had heen attacked by the Tyrians, Tubikhi ia the 
Tubkho of Thothmes (Na. 6), Dt iv not noticed in the Old Testament, 
like Khasabo, the Khashho of Thothmes (No, 55), the governor of which 
alludes to the city of Kinga ond the country of Am in Phosnicia, which 
had been invaded by the Hittites. In the list of Thothmes the name of 
Khwabbu is followed by that of Tasalt, unnamed in the Old Testament, but 
evidontly the Tuawit oF the ‘Tell el-Amarna tablets (180, 103), Tnaolr is 
asaholited with Anukhertn, the Anaharnth of fowk, xrx, 1, in what was 
afterwards the territory of Isachar. Qoddasuna, *the sanctuary’ (Tell 
el-Amarna, No. 170), throws light on the Qitsuna of Thothmes (No. 4); 
and the Maskha of Thothmea (No. 25) may be the Mosiklona of Tell el- 
Amarna (Noa 150, 112), of which the Mittanian Sutarna waa governor. 
How much seistance may be derived from a comparison of the list of 
Thothmea with the tablets ean be judged of froma singlo instanee. The 
list mentions i place near Ta'anach vm) lewd Gren tu-maek or (suth-Ashan 
(No. 44). Now one of the Tell el-Amurna letters wae sent-by the governor 
of the city of *ti--na, One chanicter has been lost at the beginning of 
the name, and the vacantspace would just be filled by the sign which has the 
valusofgim. Gitmti-nena would he the correct Assyrian form of Gath-ashan, 

“The tablets illustrate the North Syrian list of Thothmwee 4s well as his 
Palestinian list, Thos the governor of Gebal, Du-rabi-Khor (*a great god 
is Horus’), states (No; $1) that the country of Am was threatened by ‘the 
king of the country of the Hittites and the king of the country of Nuriba,’ 
Wariba must be the Nereh of the North Syrian list (No. 149) which Mr. 
Tunikine has identified with Nerab, svuth-east of Aleppo. It may be added 
that Am, also called Ammiya, ia probably the Ummah of Josh. x1x, 30; 
and that Mr. Tomkins is shown to be right in extending the Egyptian 
empire to the eastern side of the Jordan, since one of the Tell el-Amarnon 
letters (No. 132) ie from ArtemaSamaa, the governor of Ziri-Basani or 
‘the platesa of Bashan,’ The latter name explnins that of Zarbasana, 
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which ia found in an Egyptian atela of & prime minister of Merenptah, 
whoe native Syrian name was Ben:Mateana, of the lini of Zarbasauna 
(see Mariette: Catalogue Genéral dee Monuments P Abydos, Paria, 1880, 
pe 421, No, 1135), 

SOUTHERN PALESTINE IN THE FIFTEENTH Century 8.¢—Mr. Sayce writes 
tothe Avademy, Jan. 20; * ‘Thave heenetudying the tablets of Tell el-Amarna 
which relate to the affaires of Southern Palestine, and have been published 
in the third and concluding part of the Mittheilingen aus den orimtaliecken 
Sanmiungen, 

“The publication reflects the highest credit apon the administration of 
the Royal Museum at Berlin,and more particularly upon Messrs. Wineller 
aod Abel. The publication, like the readiness of the authorities in the Cairo 
Museum to plice the tablete they possess at the dispoeal of scholars, sug- 
cest= unfavorable comments on the conduct of the British Museum, which 
still withholds from Assyriologists that portion of the collection which hag 
boven prunrotiaaed by the British public, Tntil wo know what it contains, 
the infornution piven us by the tablets in thy possession af the Ghiseh and 
Berlin Musenm, a¢ well sa of private individuals, must necessarily romain 
incomplete, 

“T have, in the first place, to correct a reading whieh | published in the 
Acadtemy lust year, The local name of the de ity worshipped on ‘the 
mountain af Jerualen,” xecording to Ebed-tol, the governor of the city, 
wre not Marra, but Salim, The charscter must be read a one, anil not 
divided into two. The name reveals to ws the origin of the name of Jern- 
salem itself A. ceneiform tablet long ago made ts acquainted with the 
fact that wru_siguifies ‘city,’ the Assyrian afu; Uru-Salim, or Jerusalem, 
therefore, must be ‘the city of Salim,’ the god of Peace. We can thus 
understand why Melehisedek, the royal priest, ip. ealled * king of Salem 
tather than of Jerusalem; and we may see in. the title, * Prince of Pence,’ 
conferred by Isaiah on the ex pected Saviour, a reference to the early history 
of the eity in which he lived. 

“The lettors cent by Ebed-toh to Egypt are long and interesting. He 
tells us that he had succeadedl to hia royal dignity, not by right of inhert- 
tanee, nor by the appointment of the Egyptian king, but in virtue of an 
oracly af the god who is called in Genesis El Elydn, At the eamo time 
he wae a tributary and ' vassal’ of Egypt, and the district of which Joru- 
dalem was the capital, and which extended on the west to Rabbah and 
Mount Seir (Joeh. xv. 10), and on the south to Keilah and Carmel, waa 
‘the country of the king’ of Egypt; who had established his ume im it 
- ‘forever Likethe other vassal princes of Canaan, who had been allowed 
to retain their Joa! tithes and authority, Ebed-tob was compelled to admit 
an Egyptinn garrison within the walls of his city, aud from time to time 
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ta receive the visita of an Ezyptian ‘Commissioner-Residont.’ One of 
the Commissioners mentioned ly Ebed-tol was Pa-uru, whose stele hae 
lately been discovered an the site of Mesides and printed by Mr. Wilbour. 
Another was Khapi, or Hapi, the son of Miya-Riya, or Muri-Ra, and the 
father of Amenfphis, who erected the fanious colosi at Thebes. A third 
Commissioner mentioned by Ebed-tob ix Suti, in whom we should probably 
recognize the Egyptian Seti. The Egyptian Conimiseioner at the same 
period in thedistrict.afterwards oocapied by the tribe of Lsachar was Aman- 
khathi, the Aimen- hotep of Eyyptologists, whose mane Prof. Maspero ia 
dhown to be correct in reading Anim-hotpn. 

* Where the native prince had been displaced, asat Lachish or Megiida, 
the town was under the jurisdiction of a hasan, or Egyptian * governor. 
In iiany casea the governor bears a:‘Cannanitish name, and must therefore 
have belonged to the subject population, It would have been better if in 
all cases the local prince had been superseded by a-governor, us the princes 
were porpetinlly quarreling with ond another and sending counter accu- 
gations to the Egyptian court, Ebod-tob, for instance, complaina that Mal- 
chiel and Sa-yardata hod seized) part of his territory; and Su-yardata 
repliee that Ebed-tol had tampered with the men of Keilah, Malchiol 
wae governor, the seat of whose power seems to hayes been Greger, Gezer 
hind heew ‘entered’ by a certain Labal (“the Hon") who writes a humble 
litter to *the king,’ his ‘lord,’ to explain why he had done so, as well 
at to answer the accusations brought against him by Ebed-tob, 

“ Most of the letters appear to have been written townrds the end of the 
reign of Ameniphie TV, when the Egyptian empire was already beginning 
to fall to pieces, The Hittites were threatening Northern Cannan, the 
# Plunderers,” or Beduin, were overrunning the ceritral part of the country 
os far south sa Ajalon and Zorah (Zarkha), while Southern Palestine was 
aveailed by the Khabiri, or ‘Confederates,’ under their leader, Elimelech. 
There were constant complaina that one or other of the vassal princes had 
joined the enemy. Thus, the king of Mazor in the north ie ent to huve 
gone over to the Boduin, and the eone of Labai (who in one of the letters 
is stated to hinve attacked Mépiddo) are: aceused of conspiring with. the 
Khehiri, Asiggestion has been mado to identify the latter with the Hebrews, 
bat the historical situation makes this imposible; and ines the word neane 
‘Confederates’ in Assyrian, it ia hotter to see in them the confederated 
tril who met in their common sanctuary at Hebron “ the Confederacy.” 
We know from the Old Testament that Hebron was inlubited by a mixed 
population, Ataurite, Hittite, and probably, alse, Cannanite: and the only 
explanation of the fact that the name of Hebron dees not occur inthe let- 
ters of Ebod-tob, althongh his territory extended to the south of it, rust 
be that it was in other hands. Ebed-tob declares again and again that the 
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country and governors of the Egyptian monarch are perishing, and that 
if no additional troops are sent ‘this year,’ ‘the country ef the king’ 
will be lost to him. There is no record that the troops arrived; on tho 
contrary, it iz probable that Amendphis died shortly after the despatch of 
the last of the letters of Ebed-tob, ‘The Khabiri were allowed to continue 
their victorious career, and possibly to eapture Jernsalem itself. At ull 
eventa; when the Israelites entered Canaan, a contury later, they found 
the city in the possession of the Amorite Jebusites, and Ezekiel tells us 
tht its futher waa an Amorite and ita mother a Hittite."—A. H. Saver, 
in Acudony, Fati. 7. 

JERUSALEM.—DesTaucrion oF THE SILOAM InecaipTion.— lhe Council of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund hos received information that the famous 
Silowm inseription has heen cut out of its place in the rock and carried away, 
Tt was broken in removal, and the fmymwnts are reported 10 have been 
sold tos Greek in Jeruanlem, Fortunately we possess an accurate copy of 
this inscription, made (we believe) by Mr. Savee.—Aomlemy, Jinn. 24. 

Tei-EL-Hesy=Laonisy (or (ath?) —PHaenioian INecaiption.— By farthe 
nest interesting object found in the excavations at Tell el-Hesy, in Palvstine, 
last winter, was a fragment of pottery bearing a Phomician inacription of a 
single word; the interpretation of that word, its position in the strata of the 
mound, and the age of the term-cotta, would orought logo far toward determ- 
ining the identification of thesite. But,strangelyenough, Mr. Petrie declared 
in his report that he found not a single inscription at Tell el-Hesy ; and it 
was Professor Sayce who told of it in the Acadeny, rending its characters 
lo-Sameb, “ Belonging to Samech “ (a deity or a person), and declaring the 
letter samecA therein to be * of a peculiar form, more archaic than any 
hitherto met with in Semitic epigraphy.” The full report of Mr, Petrie 
wos awaited to clear up the mystery; but, when the October Statement at 
the Palestine Exploration Fund came to hand it only added to the para- 
dox, for Mr, Petrie remained silent nto this inseription,and yetan illu 
tration of it was thrust tuto the midst of his text, on p. 290, without a word 
of explanation apart from the subscript “ Inscribed Fragment of Pottery 
from Tell Hesy.” Finally, when a special monograph on Tell el-Heay was 
announced by the Fund, it was expected that the matter woulil certainly 
aud fully be cleared up. Aud now this quarto volume has appeared ; and, 
greatly to the disappointment of every one who cares a whit about the 
ancient place and its history, nothing whatever ta said ubout the" Tnserilied 
Fragment,” either by Mr, Petrie ur by any other writer for the Fund; yet 
the same illustration in the October Statement is inserted as tail-picce at 
the end of Mr. Petrie's memoir! Naturally, if Mr. Petrie does not wish 
to recognize it, because apparently he does not believe in it, why should the 
officers of the Fund put it in their official publications withholding, ut the 

th 
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same time, all information respecting it’ Of course it was to be expected 
that Major Conder would have his interpretation to offer, aul that it would 
differ from Professor Sayee's— indeed from every or any other one for that 
miitter; and it presents iteelf in the Jnnanry Statement, Tnetead of the 
atvhalc character claimed by Professor Sayce, Major Conder makes it out 
to he Aramaic, and from certain gene of that alphabet, he selects parallel 
letters indicating an équivalent to 7 in Hebrew, and signifying“ To your 
health,” the assumption being that the poteherd i¢ a frmgment of a water 
jeg. But the inseription nvast have either dedication or ownership for its 
motive. Almost tmmedintely after the publication of Mr. Petrio’s report 
in the July Statement, and Professor Sayce's articles contributed to various 
journale m England and America, Prof. J. A. Paine argued, in the Bibio- 
theea Sacra for October, the rendering * To Samek “ suggests the Semachiah 
of the Bible, who waa a grandson of Obed-edom the Gittite, and forme one 
of four indlentinne going to show the site, Tell el-Heay, to he Guth inetend 
of Licbish, Te it possible that both Mr. Petrio and the managers of the 
Fund also perceive the bearing of this insoription, and do mot wish ty eon 
fies they huwe made a mistake —N. Y. Independent, May 14, 

Ma. Pevate's Report,— The Palestine Exploration Fund have iene! Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie’s account of his excavations lust apring at Tell el- 
Heey, the site of Lachish. The work ja published in demy quarto, uniform 
with hie volumes of Egyptian exploration, It is illustrated with a large 
nimber af lithograph plates, showing the pottery of various dates, archi- 
tecture! detaily, ea, 

New ExcavaTions.—The committer of the Palestine Exploration Fond 
bave obtained from the Porte a nmewal af the firman, giving themauthority 
to excavate in the Holy Land; and Mr, F. J. Bliss, son of the president 
of the American Colloge at Beirit, hus been appointed to continue the work 
heyun last spring by Mr. Flinders Petrie at Tell ol-Hlesy, the site of Lach- 
isli.—Acodemy, Jan. 17. | 

A Heonew Manusecntet—The Her. Dr. Adler haa acquired a vilunble 
manuscript containing the Siddur (the weekday, Sabbath, and festival 
prayers) sccofding ty the ritoof Yemen. [tis written in square ehuracters 
with the Assyrion punctuntion. The robrics ore In Arabic written in 
Hebrew charactors, The codex vontuins many poeticu! compositions taken 
from the Divaus of dehuda Halevi, Abraliam ibn Ezra, Moses ihn Ezra, 
and Isane Gayath, which have never been printed. Othor interesting feat- 
wire of the ws. are the Megillath b'ne Chashmonai (the Roll of the Haswo- 
neans}in Aramarc, containing an accountofthe Maccabees, and an elaborate 
treatise on the calendar, which proves its date to be 6253 a. 0.1473 
art. —Athenewm, Jan, 31. 


Sa , ‘ 
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ASIA MINOR. 


>poressOR RAMSAY'S SUMMER ExetoraTion —Profexsor Ramsay and Mr, 
Hogarth propose to visit Eastern Kappadokia again this year. Prof, Kam- 
aay will start very shortly, and make a proliminary tour in Kilikia, tn the 
hope of clearing up certain doubtful points with regard to the discoveries 
of the expedition of Inet year aud of Mr, Theodore Hent. Mr. Hogarth 
(who will probably be accompanied by Mr. Manto) will wo out to Taraoe 
as goon as the Oxford term is over, aud) there joln Prof. Raméay; and the 
party will cross the ‘Tauros and make for the Euphrates, Their plan ls 
to explore the Kurd country norty of Malatia, and follow the river up as 
far as Nikopolis, whence they will either turn westwards to the rock-cities wut! 
Boghaz-Keui and Eyok,or go northwards into Pontos. In any ense thoy 
hope to come out on the Black Sea, Two very different protiheme awitit 
solution in thia country ; the character of thoearly race which is responsible 
for the Hittite sculptures and inecriptions; and the scheme of the Roman 
frontier defences, It iz hoped thut the expedition of thie year may make 
diseoveries which will elucidate both problems, if they manage to avoid 
troubloa with the Kurds and the ever-present fever.— Oxford Magasine, in 
Acudemy, May 16. 

From later advices we learn that Professor Humsay was attacked with 
fever soon alter starting and has been obliged to return to England, leaving 
Mr. Hogarth to carry ont the projected journey. 

APAMEA (Dinair)—Roman auine.—In Apames of Plrygia,the modern 
Dinnir, there have been found in a garden south of the city marble frag- 
mente of al! sorts—parte of calumns, architraves, and other architectural 
member—also a number of inscriptions, which have been published m 
tho Athen. Afitiheil., 1891, 1, pp. 146-8. 

LAODIKEA (in the Lykos)—Disooventes in THE Neoropotta— The Nea 
Sputpry, LSM), No, 416, announces that in the necropolis of Laodiken on 
the Liykos in building the railroad many objects in gold, marble and terra 
cotta. were found, three of which were confiscated, among them « terra- 
cotta group of good period similar to thove of Myrina. A white marble 
yesse! is described as being of early-Christinn etyle, among whose reliefs i 
a representation of Eve, one of Charon, of Jonah, of the Ephesian Artemia. 
The third object mentioned isu bronze amulet in the formof across, These 
three, together. with a portrait bust kept at Denisli, are to bo sent to Con- 
stantinople. 

Two inscriptions from Laodikea are published in the Athen, Mittheil,, 
1891, pp. 144-146. | 

MAGNESIA (on the Mainndros})—Dr. Donereco has returned to Athens 
from Magmesin, and reports that the German School has explored the whole 
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enclosure of the Temple of Apollo, in which many inseriptions were founil. 
Around itstood porticoesand buildingsfor the functionaries ofthe sanctuary. 
The excavations at the theatre huve proved its resemblance to the themtre 
of Tralleis,and that it was altered in Roman times. — Atheneum, Feb, 21, 

NYSA.—-Greex Insoniprions —Near Nys#, in Phrygin, Mesars. Von Hil- 
ler and Kern have discovered a Greek inscription containing three docu- 
ments of the time of the Mithridatic war, viz., two Jetters fromm King Mith- 
ridates and one of Caius Cazsius, governor of the Roman province of Asia. 
They will be published by Professor Mommesen in the next number of the 
Athenische Mitteilungen of the German School at Athens, Appian always 
aty les this Cassiva, Latcins ; but it would seem incorrectiy. All three parts 
of this inscription refer to a certain Chairemon of Nyea and his soma In 
the lotter of the Roman general, Chairemon,a friend of the Romans, appears 
as making a gift af corn to the Roman army, and he is warmly thanked. 
The two letters of Mithridates offer a rewanl to whoever takes Chairemon 
and his sons, dead or alive, since they, as friends of the Romans, are ene- 
mies to himeelf, Chairemon with hie sons took refuge firet at Rhodes, 
afterwardsin the asylum of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesce-—Athenawm, 
May 2. 

OMAREEILI—A Status of Neno—In Onn rbuili near Eirbell, between 
Magnesia and Trallets there was found « headless military statue, two met, 
high, on & base with the following inscription in two lines: Népaera KAavdior 
Gaot | KXunilow Katrapos vidy, Tho emperor wears 4 coat of mail decorated 
with two griffins facing one another with a row of amall aglets beneath 
which are the usual leather bands, showing the undergarment. Over it 
alung to the girdle is « garment, partly covering the griffiny, which Roh- 
den (Bonner Studion, p. 5) bad traced back only to the time-of Hudrian. 
The feet have sandaleand the mantle hangs from the shoulder. The head, 
the right: arm (which has since apparently been found, Néa Sacpry, 1490, 
No, 4255) and the left fore-arm are wanting. There is brown color on the 
breastplate and red on the sule. The right leg isaupported on 9 tre-tronk 
with a horn of plenty. The statue has been taken to Smyrna.— Athen. 
Mittheil., 1891, p. 148. 

KRETE. 

MOUNT IDA.—Arcnaio Antiquities —On Mount Idasome pensants have 
frond fragments of hronze votive dhielda, lampe, and archaic fgturin, sim: 
ilar to those discovered at the shrine af Zeus a few years ago. It would 
appear that there are other grottoes in the tiountain, now heing searched 
in a disorderly fashion by the shepherds and peasants, which alse contain 
votive offerings. 

ARVI.—Other unauthorized diggings are now going on mt Arvi, ldentified 
by Pashloy aa the site of the tensple of Jupiter Arbius, where, according to 
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Spratt, was found “ the elaborately sculptured sarcophagus presented by: 
Admiral Sir P. Malcolm to the Cambridge Museum, and figured in the 
first volume of Pashley's work,""—Afhenawm, May 16, 

Myxenaian Wane-—Sig- Paolo Orsi has published «treatise on Oretan urns 
of the Mykenainn style ( Orne funelri Cretesi dipinte nello stile di Micene) 
and Dr, Furtwinglerin presenting it atthe January meeting of the Arelitolog, 
GFesellechafi in Berlin, called attention to the fact that it illustrated an en- 
tirely new kind of Mykennian ware. In one urn the slopmg roof is of 
especial interest in illustrating the construction of houses of the Mykenaian 
period, and equally so is the beginning of a use of profiles, The style of 
the paintings isin harmony with the theory that the so-called Grieeo-Pha~ 
nician vases of Cyprus are immediate successors of the Mykennian,— Woeh. 
fi. Kiaws. Phil, 1391, No. 9. 


EUROPE. 

THe British Museum Parym—Since the British Museum published the 
text of the "AGpratar Modreda, attributed to Aristotle, from the papyrus Ms. 
which lately came into its posession, inquiries have been made as to the 
nature of the other unpublished papyri of « literary nature which are now 
in the possession of the Museum, although they are not of such extraordinary 
interest as rumour had for some time been asserting. A volume containing 
their texts, or, in the case of works already known, collations of their texts, 
will appear shortly. | 

1, Homer, Iliad, n101-1v-40. A papyrus of late date, which hits been 
in the possession of the Museum for some years, but has pot yet been pull 
lished. It ia in book forni, not a roll,and on three of the blank leaves ts 
written part of a work on grammar, entitled Tpodmror rexry sy PpLpLEKTUACT}. 

2 Homer, [Gud, 1, rv, fragments. A late papyrus, containing about 
sixty lines of book mt and the greater part of book rv. 

8, Homer, Iiad, xx11t and xxrv, fragmenta. An early we., perhaps 
of the first ceutury Bo, It consists of a multitude of emall fragments, 
but portions of most of the Hines in both books survive. 

There sre nleo some other unimportant fragments of Homer, [Tied 1, 
v, VI, XVU1L 

4. The first half of the third epistle of Demosthenes, in a minute and 
very early hand, 

5, On the same roll of papyrus at the last, the conclusion of an unknown 
oration, which has not been identified with certainty, but may be the apeceh 
af Hyperides against Philippides. 


—ll 
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8, The oration of Lsocrates, De JPace. The firet half is fragmentary, 
but the rest is complete. 

7. Seven poems (with fragments containing the tithes of two more) of the 
almost unkriown writer Herodas. The poems are short, averaging about 
a hundred lines each, i aeaxon jiambics, and mosthy consist of humorous 
sketches of every-lay life. The ms. jen somewhat late one—Athencenem, 
Jan, ol. 

Ginee the above was put into type the yolume has heen issued, under 
the editorship of Mr. F.G, Kenyon, sided by Messrs. Rutherford, Sandys, 
Hicks and Jebb. It contains, in addition to the fragmente here named, & 
portion of an abridgment of what stems to be Tryphon's Are Groamurtien, 
written on the vere of papyrus No.oxxvt. There are nine excellent ante 
type plates of facsimiles. With this volume and former publications, named 
in the preface, all the papyrus Mss of literary works in the British Museum 
have now been given to the world, 

HaNnsoox of Greex Anckovoay—Mr. A. 5. Murray, keeper of Greek 
anil Roman Seulpture in the British Museum, ls engaged on a handbook 
of Greek Archmology, whieh will treat in detail, nud with many iluetra- 
tions, af’ aeulpture, vases, bronzes, gems, Lerracitias, und mural paintings. 
—Arodemy, May 16. 

AN IraLian ScHoot —The Greek government lias erated a piece of Innd 
for the proposed Italian School at Athens. The site chosen be near the 
military hospital, and not far from the buildings of the British and Atmeri- 
can -Schoula—Aeuwemy, Sept. 20. 

THe AnTist Kreenas—At the last Winckelmannafest (Lee, 1890) Prof. 
Partwingler enumerated o number of works which should be attributed 
to the artist Kresiles.. These are: (1) the well-known berm of Perikies ; 
(2) the statue of the woundud Amazon, ascribed to him by Jalm, the throe 
atatuos preserved being probably part af # votive monument at Ephesos ; 
($) a-marble bead in the Berlin muscum (Ant. Studpt. $11) similar ip 
style and conception to the Perjklea; (4) the Dindoumenoe whose head ts 
in Kassel and Dreeden, which has no connection either with the Polvkle- 
tinn or the Farnese Diadiamenos, and whore body is preserved in two emall 
copies (terracotta, J. Hell, St. 1855, jl. G1: marble, Berlin); (5) a youthful 
helmeted head of Area, known from numeriue replicas (e.g. in the Louvre, 
Arch, Ave. 1889, 57), whose body i probably repeated ina statue of the 
Villa Borghese: (6) a Diomedes in Munich ( Giypt. 162), attributed on inde- 
pendent grounds to Kresilas both by Léseheke and Studniezkn; (7) the #o- 
called Alkiblades in the Sala della Biga at the Vatican, perhaps the etatue of 
arunner; (8) the Athonn Velletri in the Louvre and its replicas; (9) the Ron- 
danini Medusa in the Glyptothek (Munich) whore the artist's individuality 
is very apparent; (10) a Diadoumencé bead in the Petworth collection, a 
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lute and elegant work of the master. There is so etrong a relationship 
lietween all these works that they cantiot be explained otherwise than ns 
the work of'a single artist. "These traits ato especially chown in the form 
of the eye, the structure of the fornhead, the style af the hair, the shape of 
the lowor fhice and its expression, as well as in the appearance of both leach 
and drapery and Gnally in the sizeof the head, This artist was certainly 
inflnenced by Polykleitos, but internally he comes cleser to Myrou from 
whom he aleo borrowed eome external traita. The works thos confirm what 
Brunn had recognized from literary evidence.— Woeh, jf. Klas, Plat 18010. 

THe AnTisT THrasvmepes.—Karvaiias in the AeArior (Apr-May) shows 
that he arrived independently at the conclusion reached by Gurlitt (Are 
Epior. Mittheilungen, xxv, p. 126) that the Thrasymedles mentioned ir: the 
Epidaurian inscription "Ed:'Apx. 1856, p. 145 Mf as having undertaken 
dicorative work in the temple iz identical with Thrasymedes of Parcs who 
mime the stutue of Asklepios. 

THE Paintine of Gaeex Soutprune —At a meeting of the Société des Anti- 
quoires ov Feb. 18,00 Interesting discussion took place regarding the paint. 
ing of Greek sculpture. M. Nicard adopted the opinion of Petronius who 
affirms that Tt & a mistake to bring forward » passage of Plato in support 
of the theory that Greek statues wore camplutely painted ; wheress, noord: 
ing to M. Nieard, painting was used only for accessories. M. Collignon 
referred t) Plato's mention of eneaustic painting ou 2tatues, t tho inven- 
tories of the Erechtheion mentioning thom aed to traces on Asiatic statues. 
M. Guillaume referred to the fact that the statue of Angostua waa ontirely 
painted and M. Martha recalled the complute painting of terracottus. 

ARGOLIS.—Anoxaic INscmeTion—An important ancient Greak insorip- 
tion hae been found in Argolie, in archaic letters of peculiar sliape, with 
dialectic forms analogous to eome forms of Cretan archaiy dlalect—Athe- 
nooum, May 16, 

ATHENS.—The Pemaceue— While the excavations in the Homan agora 
have for some time ceased, the work of lengthening the Peirnieus milroad 
has already given some archeological results, In thé neighborhood of the 
Theseion the trenches have not been dug deep enough to leul to may die 
coveries, but near the station of the railway which is being built between 
the Demurchy and the DAareia ‘Oporofas something has been found. Tn 
the first place there were uncovered a large number of ancient tombd mide 
especially of roof-tiles, which confirm the placing of the ancient city wall 
a littleeouth of the Demurchy, [t can thus easily be recognized from the 
strata of earth in the deeper graves that north of the city walls there sed 
to be a valley-like depression with a amall rivulet whose existence might 
have already been conjectured from the horizontal curves of Riepert's 
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plan. Some walls of various periods and uncertain ose also came to light.— 
Athen. Mittheil. 1891, p. 140. 

THe Acona.—A considerahle and very well-preserved part of the Agora 
his been uncovered but the greater part of the ruins remain hidden uniler 
the old mosque which st present serves as military hakery.—Chron, des 
Arts, 1891, No. 7. 

Site oF THE THEseion.— Dr. DGrrre.p hoa communicated tothe German 
Institute at Athens his opinion that the newly discovered “ Constitution of 
Athens” furnishes us with an important topographic indication for the real 
position ofthe Theseion, ‘The presenteo-called Temple of Theseus at Athene 
was, according to Dr. DNirpfeld, most probably the Temple of Hephaistos, 
mentioned by the ancients ns existing in the Kolonos agoraios, From the 
papyrus-text, however, it seems likely that the Theseion waa on the north- 
weat slope of the Akropolis—Athenaum, April 4. 

A Woax ay Brvaxia—tn the continuation of the railway a pedestal was 
found bearing on three sides relief representing a horseman and os trigaol, 
on the fourth side the inseription : 

Anpalveros Aypto Uacareeis 

Anpeas Aqwawero Dounce 

Anworterys Aqnawéro Tacoresy 
Boiages drone. 

On the pedestal is a raised arch with a hale in it, perhaps to faten a 
tripod ora column. This pedestal is described and iliseuseed by Kavvadina 
and further diacussed by Lolling. It wae probably (with the object upon 
it) an early work of Bryaxts, before he was engaged with Skopas in adorn- 
ing the Mauzsoleion. Tt commemorates not one joint victory of Demainetos 
and hia two sons, but three victories—AcAriov, Apr—May, 1891. 

THe KenameiKon—The General Commission began to excavate in the 
Quter Kerameikos, northwest of the Dipylon. Three layers of graves were 
found. ‘The lowest aud earliest belongs to about the 7th century B, ¢. Here 
the bodies were buried, not burnt, Vases of the Dipylon “style were found 
in and on thes tombs. ‘Two small lions of Egyptian porcelain with hiero- 
alyphies, and ivory figures of aude women of oriental workmanship ilao 
occurred, = 

The second stratum belongs to the times before the Persian invasion. 
Here the bodies were bornt. 

The third stratum belongs to times not later than the fourth century 8. ., 
and the bodies were not burnt. 

Besides the objects in and upon the tombe, many fragments of pottery 
were found. One osrakon is inscribed Xoarfermos Apa .. . evidently a 
witness to the ostracism of the father of Perikles. 
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The AcArior for April-May reports that in the outer Keramerkos further 
tombs were excavated, One tomb resembled that of Vourva. Several 
" Dipylon vases ” were found. 

Insomerions.—In excavating for the underground continuation of the 
railway from the present station to the Place de ia Concorde several ineerip- 
tions were found. One iededicatory, belonging to the end of the third cen- 
tury Bc, and ie here published. In the sume place were found three 
ducrces inscribed on one slab, and several other decrees. In four of these 
deerves the temenoa of Demoe and the Graces (rot Aypoe cai poy Kapirev) 
is mentioned, the site of which is therefore now fixed, ‘These inscriptions 
are all published and discussed by Dr. Lolling in the Aekrior for April-May. 
Two inscriptions are in honor of Eumaridas son of Pankles of Kydonia. 
They bear the dates of the arclions Heliodoros and Archelaos, who seem 
to have held office in. 217 and 216 #8. ¢. respectively. The third decree 
an the same slab is In honer of Charmlon, aon of Eumaridas, and his son 
Enmaridas. The date js the archonship of Phanarchides, probably early 
in the second century hc. ‘The fourth deores ts in honor of Nikeratos, 
son of Nikerntos, of Alexandria, Ptolemy is mentioned as Srparyyos dri 
Keepor, which fixes the date before 1723.5. c, Tha fifth is in hooor of 
Timarchow of Salamis and belongs to nearly the same date, as do also the 
other fragmentary decrees found in the same place. 

Besides publishing and discussing the inseriptions montioned above, Loll- 


ing publishes and discusses the following in the AeArioy for April-May: 
Tair Kappeivar Tafolw vlor Ecaouroor duko- 
kairapa tov érawyplor dpyorrm «ai lepén 


(i) €& ‘Apelow mayor Bown wat BovAy ter xX] 

This C. Carinas wae probably made archon for the year HG A.D, 

Letters of Hadrian and Plotina—Protessor Koumnanoudis is going to 
publish «a highly interesting: inseription discovered in excavating the old 
market of modern Athens, So far as preserved the inscription consists of 
throe parte: 1. A letter written in Latin by the widow of Trajan, the 
Empress Ploting, to her adopted sm Haitrian. Hi is entreated im the 
name of the then head of the Epicurean School at Athens to promulgate 
an edict granting the privilege that the succession of the School should not 
be confined né hitherto to Roman citizens, bat also be open to Greeks if 
among them men competent are found, 2. A letter of Hadrian’s to Pio- 
tina in-which he informs her that he concedes the privilege asked by her 
for the Epicureane. 3, A Greek letter of Plotina, in which she announces 
with pleasure to the president of the Epicureans, Popilins Theotimus, the 
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success of her medintion. She at the same time advises him to take care 
that only the most distinguished members of his school should be chosen 
ns sudoessors of Epiourns. This inzcription, which for the first time informs 
ua of the interest felt by Roman ladies of high rank in the Epicurean phil- 
osopliy, widely diffused of course at Rome among the men, will be pub- 
lished by Prof. Koumanoudis in the journal of the Athenian Archwological 
Society.— Atheneum, Jan, 17, 

ADOITIONS To THE NaTionaL Museum —l'liv AeArioy reports na follows the 
additions to the Nations! Musum, 

Oct —The National Museain received 17 numbers from Rhamnue, chiefly 
fragmentary seulptures and inseriptivne; eleven numbers from the tomb 
in Petretza, chiefly coramice; vases and fragmunts from the tor! at Mam 
then; «a marble bydria and a headless stone dog from Laurion. 

The nomiscmtic museom hes been transferred to the Acadomy under 
the charge of .J, Svoronos, 

Now-Dee—Tho National Musewm received n large nomber of vases 
from various places. Baochie subjects seem to predominate. The moserm 
alas revived n fow coins, and a variety of objects from the exeavations at 
Thespiai and at Lykoeourn. Those from Theepial are chiefly small bronze 
objects and coins; thee from Lykeeours chiefly fragments of sculptures, 

The werangenient of the National Maaownt and the work and the onta- 
Jogue have bewn pregressing daring the year, The collection of Egyptinn 
antiquities given by Johannes Demetrios is to be arranged in the Nutional 
Mimeum. 

Jon.—Feb—The National Museum was increased by 99 numbers, inelud- 
ing a collection of 79 mimbers, chinlly vases, presented by Stave Amdin- 
poulos, Ono vase (Dumont, Céramiques ile fat Gréee, 1, pl. 18) represents 
the combat of Herakles with Busiris; another black-figured Achilles lying 
in-mmbush behind « fountain, when he te discovered hy Polyxena, and a 
third the motamorphosie of the companions of Odyseeus, ‘The museum alen 
received A numbers (vases und terracottas) from Thorikos, ninw (chisily 
lekythot) from Vari, the Plotina inscription (Ed. ‘Apy. 1890, p. 141), 1 
rulief froin Tunrisea with traces of color, and the Naxian. relief of the birth 
of Chriat (Ed. "Apy. 1890, p. 1). 

The work of arrangenint tod cataloguing goes on in the miusvun. 

Morch— The moseum. received two life-size marble heads and 9 sepul- 
ehral orn bearing the inacription Therdéapes “Arm Addapos Byoddar ond a 
relief of two men greeting each other. 

Aprit—-May—The museum received a eepualchral marble hydrin with 
relief, and three other reliefs, two of which are of Roman times. 

DELPHO!I—Dy the Bill prosented to the Greek Parliament, in comse- 
quence of the acceptance of the convention between France and Greece 
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regarding the excavations of Delphoi, the cottages and other immovable 
in the Commune of Kastri will be evacunted, und the occupants compen- 
sated by agum to be paid by the French Government. The Greek Govern- 
ment only pledges iteelf to secure the inhabitants a sum of 60,000 cdrachmas, 
The French acquire the right to excavate in the whole of thedistriect, Every 
abject found belongs to the Greek nation, the Freneh retaining the-right 
for five years to make casts, und priority in publication of the resulta of the 
excavations. After the conclusion of the explorations the lands abandoned 
fall to the Greek Government.—Athmaum, April 4. 

EPIDAUROS.—New Excavations,—The AcAriev { Jan —May ) announces. 
that excavations were commenced at Epidaures by the Arvluwologionl Soc 
ety under the charge of I’. Kavvailias in order to complete the discoveries 
about the temple of Asklopios, The foundations of a Dorie peristy le, app 
rently belonging to an inner court, were found ; a part of these foundations 
had been subsequently covered by the erection of an Odeion of Roman date. 
According to the last report the xotAov and orchestra of the Odeion had been 
complotely excavated and the excavation of the atage Was in progress. 

ERETRIA.—EXcAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN ScHoo.—Hidory.— The 
Eretria of ancient Greeian history is now known as Aletria, or Nea Paar 
the Intter name owing Its origin to the Peariotes, who settled here during 
the early part of the present cetitury. Excepting Chalkis, the present 
capital, Eretria, under various names, has alwaye beer the lending town 
on the Euboian Teland. In 500 1.6, it wea completely destroyed by the 
Persians under Datis and Atapbernes, because it had incurred the anger 
of Darius by aasisting the Athenians in enecoring Miletus twas rebuilt 
in time to be represented by seven ships in thy navel engagements of Arte- 
mision and Salamis, At thy battle of Plaizia also Erctria fornisbed a 
considerable number of hoplites. After the freedom of Euboia from 
Athenian dominion it joined the Attic League and was nelivo in the 
struggle aginst Macedonian expremacy, Since 198 », c. the Romane, 
Turks and Greoks have successively possesed the whole island, and there- 
fore Eretria. 

City—During the past winter the American School has heen carrying on 
éxcavations and topographical investigations in the town. Three parallel 
elrdets, about a quarter of a mile io fength, extending almost due north anc 
south, intersectod at right angles by three others somewhat shorter, com- 
prise the present territory of Eretria; awd four hundred people whe live 
in one-story, tile-roofed huts represent its population, It is bounded on the 
south and west by the Euripos, A block of marble bearing an inscriptict 
in honor of liberal citizon marks the dite ofan ancient gymnasium. A 
little to the north of the present town is the Akropolia, which on all sides 
except the southwest, is surrounded by well-preserved remains of beautiful 
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polygonal walls, There are also traces of a latter Grecian wall built of 
quadrangular blocks of stone: In severnl parts of these walle there ie 
Roman patchwork. 

Theatre.— Between the town and the Acropolis is un old theatre which 
heretofore was to be identified only by the artificial mound surrounding it, 
and a fow of the stone seata that appeared above ground. In February the 
Ainerican Rehoo! begun excavations on this site, and has ao far laid bare a 
lure part of the stage, orchestra and seats, The stage is approximutely 
nine feet high, and in the rear of iture five rooms. Its length is between 
fifty and sixty feet, and ite breadth about seven feet, [ts foundation is 
wholly of porous stone with superstructure: of’ marble, some af which show 
that the theatre hod been repaired and perhaps remodeled by different 
generations of the Greeks, and subeequently of the Romans, Below the 
étage-building is a low narrow platform, with an arch through the middle 
of the shenengebaude behind it. It is hoped that considerable light will 
be thrown by it on the construction of the Greek stage. The peasants, not 
knowing a better use to make of the marble remains found here, have long 
since hurnt up the most of them—statues and inscriptions indiscriminately 
—in making lime to be used in the construction of their huts. 

The niost pazsling discoveries brought to light by our excavations have 
heen two tunnel-like arches in the theater, the larger extending from the 
front of the stuge onder the third of the five rooms above mentioned, and 
the smaller, from the center of the orchestra circle toward the stage. 

Another department of work, haa been the tracing antl measuring of the 
eity walla, noting their towers, peculiarities of construction, the character 
and quality of the atones, dnd mapping everything of archoological signifi- 
cance. Thia work has quite satisfactorily proven that Old and New Eretria 
occupied the same extent of territory. The best remains of the walls and 
towers whoee general churucter represents several periods of history are 
those immediately surrounding the Acropolis. Here the etones are poly- 
gonal, regalar conrse: of masonry occurring only in the towers, 

Tho graves of Erctria found wong the “Sacred Way" to the East 

extend on either side for miles in regular lines. The place seems a bury- 
ing ground for the whole region. Then the: presence of the names of other 
cities on the tombstones shows that even atrangers were brought here for 
interment. ‘These graves are of all epoecha. Sometimes na many we four 
were found, one above the other. A foot or two below the surface, are the 
poor Byzantine graves maile of pottery. One alab tu laid flat on the hottom 
of the grave, then two others loan together over the holy forming an equila- 
teral triangle. Jost below these, sometimes unly a fow inches, appear the 
rectangular Roman graves, minde of slate of stone, well fitted, but often 
showing plain indications that the stones had been need in some previous 
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structure. Lower still, come the Greek graves of a good period, and lowest 
of all, six feet and more deep, the archaic ones. 

While the archaic tombs have almost invariably an east and west 
direction, the next in order of thm are frequently due north and south, 
and the Roman and Byzantine seem to be pot at any angle which was 
moat conventent. 

In the Greek graves proper we made our richest find. For if is this 
aeries which in Eretria sometimes containg those wonderful white vases 
only found here and in Atticn. Other kinds of vases, terracotta hyures 
and masks, gold and silver ornaments are also numerous, The archaic 
graves yield a few archaic vases. 

One grave, contrary to the rile, waa not filled with earth, so the bone 
of the skeleton could be seen, Right where the breast of the figure had 
been, lay a mass of more than twe ounces, more than two hundred gold 
leaves, ‘Chin gold plate had been eut inte the shape of oak and ivy leaves, 
and all the velus of the natural leaf were carefully marked upon them. 
There were six graves in this group. Two of them had been robbed in 
antiquity; but the grave on the opposite end of the structure, which eorres- 
ponded in position to the one just described, contained # rich treasure. 

A few vases of good Greek workmanship, a terracotta mask of the god 
Pan, and some terracotta atatnettes came forth ; and, the following morning 
seven gold crowns: With these were found two specimens of the atylus, 
and a pen which from its appearnnce might have been made fifty insted 
of twenty-three hundred years age. Then, on the slab which covered the 
grave beside this, was an inscription stating that hore was Imiried the dangh- 
tor of an Aristotle. Soon it was rumored that this richest grave was that 
of Aristotlo the Stugirite! Further excavation yielded les. Bat from one 
grave came a beautiful gold ring with » rompant lion gs asenl. Another 
yielded ear-rings; two goldon doves awinging ina hoop of gold. The eyes 
are of precious stones, the foathora of yranulated gold work. Precious stones 
are zt in the wings and the breasts, and the feathers of the tails are so 
arranged a* to move ae the pendant swings. 

Perhape thw moat interesting find, urehmologically, are the white vases, 
the lekythoi, two of which are ae fine as any known, They firm an impor- 
tant link in the chain of evidence which ahows the close counection which 
existed between Athens and Eretria, Were they made in Athena, and 
exported to Ervtria, or did they come from an Eretrian studiv ? 

To these must he added « marble head, and a marble statuette of exoell- 
ent workmanship, a large number of vases of greater or lees merit, several 
bronze dishes, and a fow coins and terracottas, All these now rest in one 
of the private rooms at the Central Musenm in Athena, Finally there were 
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found thirty-two epitaphs, which will be published in the JournsaL.—N. 
Y. Independent, April 25 ond 90. | 

THe Grave or “Amerotce."—The New York Nation publishes the follow- 
ing letter dated Athens, March 12; “ Contrary to my wishes, the news hws 
already leaked into the papers here that I have discovered the grave of 
Aristotle: As Tam very anxious that no-sensational report be spread, not 
warranted by conscientious scientific investigation, I feel bound to muke 
public at this juneture the grounds upon which this premmture conclusion 
has beew arrived nt. 

“ During the excavations which have been carried on by the American 
Seliool of Classical Studies under my direction on the site of the ancient 
Evctria, J was making tentative oxcavations in the neighborhood of the 
city, in-order to discover the temple of the Amvrinthian Artenits. I came 
upon beautify lly worked marble foundations, which, however, proved to be 
the enclosures of a family grave, such as exist in considerable number 
about Eretria. But these walls were of such workmanship and magnifi- 
cence that T concluded they must be the finest graves in the neighborhood. 
After much digging, and opening of two graves, we came upon one within 
this preeinct which contained « number of articles (twenty-three), among 
them six dindems of pore gold and one laurel wreath of pure gold about 
the head: furthermore, a moat interesting epecimen of a writing-pen in 
silver, and two etyluses of the sume material; also a statuette of a philoe- 
pher, with hands folded, in terracotta, 

“Tt acemed evident to mo at the time that the person bero buried was 
a man of literary pursuits, and furthermore a man of considerable mote. 
Whon, in the grave adjoining, containing the remains of a female member 
of the family, av inscription was found, [BJIOTH [A]PISTOTEAOY, the. 
tempting queation fitted through the mind, whether the gold-wreathed 
philosypher buried with such distinction was not the fimous StagiriteT 
This grow still more tempting when one bore in mind that Aristotle died 
at Kalchisin the adjoining city to Eretia, Finally, Cliristodoros describes 
a statue of Aristotle, which he saw ina gymowsium at Constantinople, ae 
“standing with hands folded together,” which corresponds to the unigie 
terracotin found in the grave. According to Prof. Richardson, the inserip- 
tion gors back to the third cmtury #, ¢. 

«This iv mn outline of the fucts connected with the discovery. But I 
aliould like to refer to the following points which militate against the iden- 
tiftention: firet, that Kalchis is not Erotria, though it adjoins it, though 
graves ran almost continuously from Kalehis as far as Bathia, two hours 
bovonl Eretria, and though one must not meume that these were the same 
distinct and inimical comimunitice after the Macedonian period which they 
were in the previous centuries. One must further remember that there 
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‘were several Aristotle: in antiquity,and that the daughter of Aristotle hy 
his wife Pythias is mentioned in his will, and that ber name was Pythias, 
not Biote: though he might have s daughter by Herpyllis. Finally, re- 
search has not yet considered and settled the question whether the terra- 
cotta figares in graves had any such diree! reference to the deceased as the 
étatiette of the philosopher in the grave th question might tempt ustohelieve 
existed in this case ; though we can, even now, maintain that a general relo- 
tion subsisted, such as that of ephebi in graves of youths, children in chil- 
dren's graves, and women with articles of ‘tollot in those of women. 

“These are, on the whole, the facts which I can at present make public. 
Perhaps more light may come to us. 

"“Crarnies Warners.” 


The reat date of the Eretrion Aristotle.— We take the liberty of quoting 
the following from a private letter to the editor, as it may help to settle 
the question of the date of the Eretrian Aristotle and to make an identi- 
fication with the philosuphor tinpassiblo, 

“T forgot to tell you the other day that probably his (Wualdatein's) 
Aristotle hae turned up in an Eretrian inseription. I lave been eaying 
that it wae pretty eure te do ao, if enough imacriptional matter were at 
hand, and this week | was turning ever the Edm. “Apy. for 1887 anid 
came on # Jong Liat of names among which sre two Aristotle (the name 
occur four times) both from theaame distrie, They would seen to arrange 
themerlves in this way ; 

Menippos ‘ 


acon 


| a } 
Arietophanes Nikunidroe 
Aristuteles 


Tsuntes thinks the inseription belongs tu the beginning of the second 
century B.C. but run over a sera of years. If the above table is right 
the MeuippoeAristoteles would go back quite as far as the fithor of Bioto; 
indeed might bo thy very man, Hence the philosopher theory may be 
softly laid upon the shelf of undigested notions.” 

KAMBOS—Bee-Hive Towe—A hee-hive (OdAog) tomly has bean iis 
eovered near Kambes in the deme Alia, a litth southeast of Kalamata. 
The top has fallen in, and there is some hope that the tomb has not been 
plundered —Actrlev, March 1491. 

MARATHON —The AcArior for April—Muy reports that excavations were 
begun again in the tomb of the Atheniuns at Marathon with a-view to 
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more complete investigations, after which the tomb is to be restored to its 
former appenrance. 

MEGALOPOLIS—Excavations in the theatre have been reneved and 
will be reported in our next issue, Meanwhile the Atiencum of May 30 
publishes the following letter: © In the last number of the Journal of 
Hollenie Studies was published a provisional plan of the theatre at Mege- 
lopolis, now in course of excavation hy the British School at Athens, It 
will be remembered that the most interesting feature im this plan was formed 
by the senda; it eof fourth century structure, and ia rermarkably well pre- 
served wp toa certhin height; and upon the way in which it is restored 
the whole question now in dispute with regard to the existence of a raised 
stage in the Greek theatres of early period may be sail to turn, Accord: 
ing to the restoration there given liy the excavators, itwasa mused stage 
in the strictest sense of the words, approached by « flight of six steps from 
the orchestrn, aud entered by three doors fram the ston behind itz thus it 
appeared to settle the question once for wll, This restoration, eapectally 
as regurde the existence of 4 raised etuge, wae disputed by De. Ddirpiold 
in the Berliner Philolagiache Wookenseheift for April 11th and 2oth. He 
mnintained that the structure of which they formed the basis niust be 
restored asa high wall or coloninade—the ecena frons. Tnabead of eontinu- 
ing our controversy, we wish to make public at once, in a common state- 
ment, certain facta which have, for the niost port, come to light during the 
continuation of the excavations thie spring. The English excavators wish 
to neknowledje that their significance was firet pointed out by Dr, Diirpfeld 
during his visit to Megalopolis. 

“1. The wall hearing the three thresholds must he of later date, hath 
from the manner of its conetraction and from the fact that it has, built 
into ite foundations, basés (in situ) corresponding to the bases of the ston 
behind. ‘This evidence for the height of the steps therefore disappears. 

“4 Of the step fheing the orchestra, and restored a= six in the pro 
visional plan, the fourth and Ath have actually been found ; but it appears 
that the lowest three steps were not part of the original plan, but were ailded 
in consequence of a change in the level of the orchestra. There mny le it 
difference of opinion as to when this change was made, 

#3 On the fifth ar top step there are indications that columns linve 
atood : some drome of columns lie near, and nleo some pieces of Doric frieze 
and architrave, which correspond in measure to the alabe of thesteps, Dr, 
Darpfeld therefore restores this etep os a stvlobate, carrying columns about 
20 fi. high, with entablature to correspond. 

“The English excavators wish to consider all this evidenve carefully, 
and to search for more before expressing o final opinion as to all details, 
and we to the chronological reiation of the various parts. They will nlao 
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require the ssaistatce of an architect upon the spot before any final publi- 
cation is possible, ne the evidence je extremely difficult and complicated, 
They feel no doubt that there existe nt Megalopolis the material neceseary 
for determining the original plan of the wene; aml in the Journal of 
Hellenio Studies for the eurrent year the evidence in favor both of their 
view and of Dr. Diirpfeld’s will be enrefully sifted, 


Wriariw Doerr, 
Ener A. GAtiexen. 
W, Lorman,” 


MYKENAL—The excavations of the archeological society at Mykenai 
were discontinued in last Desember. Ou the Akropolis toundations of 
houses of the Mykenean epoch were found. In one of these were many 
hronae objects. A paved mad lending from the Lions’ gate to the wpper 
part of the alkropolis was discovered. A number of bronze atensils were 
found in a cistern. A bronze statuette of a moan was found. Two tombs 
were found and investignted outside of the Akropolis. The entrance to 
ane wae adorned with color, In the other were found three geme ([neel- 
steine) with representations of animals (a lion pulling down a bull, an 
antelope wounded with a spear, a lion with lis head between his legs). 

The eo-enlled tomb of Kilytenmestra was afterwards investigated by the 
archeological soctety (conducted by Ch. Teountas), DParta of the adorn- 
ment of the entrance were found, and a drain running, apparently, the 
while length of the Spou0.—Axcdrior, Nov.-Dov., March. 

NIAUSTA (near)—A Greex Paintina —M, Heusov announeed on Jon. 
16 to the Alea, dea Fuser. thet a» Danish archeologist, M. Kinch, hod dis- 
covered ju Macedonia, near the city of Niausta.a Greek painting exe- 
cute! on the wall of a sepulchral chamber, It is well known how enre 
polntings of the clyesie period are in Greek lands, The subject isn combat 
between a horteman and «a barbarian foot aoldier, The costume of the 
horsenmn includes a second yellow tunic with narrow sleeves, under a blue 
Chiton with rd border, « panther’s ekin weed a¢ exddlecloth, a erimeon 
helmet in the shape of a Phrygian cup, whose frontlet alone haw the tane 
of gold or bronze, ‘The foot-saldier has an almost black complexion; on 
hie heal is a white cap similar ton Persian bashlif, 2 green tonic with 
sleeves, rol onaxyrides and an oval buckler, The painting is not of the 
first order, and appears to have been rapidly executed; but jt is remarkable 
for its wondertil nection and lifelikeness, ‘The barbarian seems to ery out 
ae he defends himself; the horse of the Greek, thin, nervous and full of 
fire, is galoping with reat nnimation. The same characteristics are found 
in certain vase-paintings and in the battle scenes of Aloxandor carved on 
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the Sidon sarcophagi found by Hamdi-Bey: it is an indication of ite age. 
—Rev, Arch, 1801, 1, p. 114. 

THEBES.—AN Anenaic Rewer —A relief representing # maiden with the 
archaic inacription Apdorre was found hidden in 4 house near Thebes— 
AgAriov, Jan—F wh, 

THORIKOS.—Bee-nive Toma —Investivations at ‘Thorikos were curried 
on in December by B. Stace, A * beehive” tomb like thaint Menidi was 
opened, Fragments of" Mykenai” pottery, two brome fragments, hanes, 
and ashes were fund, Tho tomb had been opened before. In shape it 
wns elliptical, The dpapos was—in part at least—rooted over by a falas 
yanit formed hy the projection of each course of etone beyond the course 
below. Near this wae an elliptical structure, 4m. luog by 14m. wide, 
and 14 m. deep, in farm like o “heehive” tomb without atop. Tn this 
wero muny black-figured lekythot and archaic terracottus. There wie a 
sort of door atone end, ‘The pirrpose of this onclosure is unknown. ‘The 
objects in it wore all broken. Purhaps the enclosure wasn receptacle for 
broken votive olferings—asAriov, Nov.—Dee., Tai. 

TROIZEN.—Al!! the nntiquities discovered at Troizen by the French 
Eahool have heen brought together ms small shelter in the village of 


Taimala. Exception was rnde, however, for the statin af the Hermes: 


Kriophoras, which haa boon placed inthe netiour! ctiseum at Athens, The: 
importance of this lutter sculpture consists in its forming a new type of its 
kind, different from the Hermesaf thourtint Onates, where the goat is carried 
under the arm, wud from that of the artiat KRalamis, where it varried ot 
the shoulder. The Hermes of Troizen isclothed with the cAdomysand wears 
the pefason on the lend: the loft hand bears the Faduecens, andl the figure 
ia represented in the act of seizing by the horns the goat standing before 
it, and of raising it from the grount,—Athenman, March ¢. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 


Prewistomo Cres on Tenremane—M. Geffroy hina recently called the 
attention: of the Acad, det Jneer, (Jan. 2) to the importance of Prof. 
Pigorini’s researthes among the fernanare or prehistoric cities of Emilia, 
details of which hnve been given from time te thie in the pews of the 
Journal. In his opinion the exploration of that of Castellnge dt Fou- 
tanellato bine shown that these ancient lialie cities were built on the sume 
plan we those of the Etruscans: in both are found the quadrilateral ehape, 
the agger and the ditch, the derumentia and the «rds, ‘These facts, says 
M. Gelfroy, should be bronght into relation with the ancient legends ** an 
the foundation of Rome, on foma quacrata, with ite augoral orientation, 
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ite agger, sacred diteh and wood bridge devoid of any iron—on so many 
remembrances of the bronze aye preserved in primitive Rome.” 

ALTAMURA (near)—An ANciENT NecroroLis AT Casace—At a place 
called Casale, seven kilom, from Altamurn an ancient teeropolis hag been 
distovered, Fifty tombs have heen opened, equidistant and of similar 
shape and size, Their contents are of small importance, Near by are 
also traces of isolited tombe at three points. 

Cay, Jutta while considering the discovery of but slight archmological 
interest points out its historicn! and archieological importance. Tt is by 
eich discoveries that we disvover the sites of the towne that arose it ancient 
times around the great cities and were dependent upon them, demonstrating 
over whats broad and populous territory these cities held away. The vases 
found in the tombs belong to the close of tho third contury 8, c, and appenr 
to be allof Apulian manufaeture, similar to the Ruvo vases— Not. d, Seavi, 
TS00, pp. So7-01. 

AMELIA,—A Prenistono Tome.—In the territory of Amelia under an 
accumulation of stones wae foun « atone box formed of six sluby of stone 
(67 * 41 X40 cent.) carefully joined. Within it wero five cesnarios, four 
hoomsiry vided, five unwwent vases aod a lance euep. All the vases are in 
good preservation, Tneideone assuary were two Abulas, a helt-clasp, a ring, 
aod two hronge slabs, Four of the cesunries are with heavy buly, without 
handles or foot, with a short neck and projecting mouth; they are of red 
paste, hand tinde, badly cooked and without decoration, ‘Che covers are 
torned, of finerclay, with brown varnish, well-worked with foot and hiinidles, 
‘of campaniform shape, Of the euallor vases one ia remarkable for a pal- 
mette decoration around two concentric circles, itself inclosed within a band 
af five oblique lines, ‘The ornuments are few in wumber, A silver fibula 
is of the Cenisola. ‘Tombs of a atill more ancieut type have been found 
in this region, contain graing of amber and gold objects. The present tomb 
has been purchased by the Minister of Public Instruction fir the museum 
nt Genoa—WNot, d. Seri, 1800, pp. 368-70, 

APICE ( Apulia )—Mepvevat ano ANciENT Remaina—Si¢, F. Colonna 
reports ini Not. a. Seavi (1890, p. 303-5) on various discoveries and investi- 
ations of minor importance in the territory of Apice. Such aresome bronze 
statuettes of Hercules, some tombs of the time of Constantine, ruins of build- 
ings, a Christian inscription af comideruble longth, Conznlar and other 
coins. There aro the rains of severn! monasterics:-such are; that of 5. 
Lorenzo al Boseo, erected in 792: that of the Franciscans: that of & Anto- 
nio, including « cloister. 

ARICIA.— Discovery oF mre Watt.—Prof. Lanciani has discovered the 
fortified wall of Aricis, near Rome, constructed by Sylia, after the new 
military colonization. The walls extend over a length of 700 metres and 
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have a mean height of 3.50 met, The general plan is that of « paralello- 
gram whose long sides are parallel to the Via Appia. There remain the 
lony western side and ove half’ of the north and south sides, with one of 
the gates.—Chron, dex Arts, 1801, No, 10. 

BENEVENTUM.—The city of Benevantum, whose important monuments 
wre ao unfamiline isto be illustrated finally by a competent hand in the 
following fully ilestrated work which appears in monthly instalments : 
Tmonumontie le opere d'arte della citta di. Benevento, lavora stories, arfistioa, 
eritico, dell ingegnere-architetlo ALMERICO Mromanrre1. in-So, pabbl, men- 
sije. Benevento, de Martini, 1850-1. 

BOLOGNA.—THE Limit OF THE ITALIC Nearopotis.—Sig. Briaio reports 
in the Servi (1890, pp. 471-3) the finding of four tomba in the Nanni 
property outside the Porta leaia, opposite the Arnoaldi property, 135. 
met.s. and §w. of the Guglielmi house. Tn an ares of n hundred metres 
only these four tombs came to light, two for inhumation and two for cre 
mation, Beyoni the last of these a trench tomb had been begun and newer 
finished, prokably through the disuse of the necropolis, ‘To the north there 
wert no traces of tombs. Consequently here appeant be he the western 
boundary of the Italie necropolis. As yet the trench which marke ite 
consecrated limits hus not eon found: The fact 1 the confirmation af 
exonvations made in 1588. 

SBOSTEL ( Venetii).—A VILLAGE OF THE Veneri— At this place have been 
uncovered remnants of huts and their contents which evidently belonged 
toa rude and barbarous tribe of the Vonoti, both agricultural and war- 
like in character: The village had been destroyed by fire, probably by 
the Rowana—Not. d, Soaet, L890, pp. 20s—t. 

CASTELLUCCIO.—Comin. Gamurrini reports os follows om some exca- 
vations near Chinsi: "Ln the territory of Chiusi, west of the hilla separating 
the valle of Orcia from that of Chiann is 5 place called f¢ Foe aa Faces 
wen to be the name for the easiest pas. Here was anciently a pasaage 
for Ttalics and Etruscans, who fortified it from the beginuing and who 
inhabited the heights above, now called Cava del Venlo, They thon sur- 
niunded it with solid walle of great square blocks, a piece of which has 
Leen dixcoverad tothe west. Cav. L. Micali, the owner of the place and of 
the medieval fort called Castelluceio .. . has mare many excavations and 
after having opened and examined the large necrepoli, the city walls and 
yurious antiquities, believes this to be the Camere retus or the Chusini veleres 
noted by Pliny. It & wt all events cartain that in these foci the Ttaltes 
first established themmlves and were then suceceded by the Etruscan culture. 
Three yeareago Sig. Micali gave to the University of Siena the vases, bronzes 

Etruscan inscriptions that had up to that time been found. Since 
Shen many other objects have heen discovered in the necropolis and pre- 
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‘served on the spot. There are numerous vases of black bucehero, come of 
them impressed in the Phoenician or Carthaginian style and with the reliefs 
of Hons, panthers, ef, with which the archaic Etruscan vases are decorated. 
There is nv lack of Greek vases from the severe black-figured style to the 
red-fizured vases from Attica, The antiquities show the place to have 
flourished from the remotest times down to the third century n. c. when it 
languished and finally became extinet before the Linperial period. 

Two years ago a tomb was found closed by a large block of saud-stone 
with Etruscan inseriptions ou the front and another along the thickness; 
the latter being the main inseription of the tomb, The short ineoriptions 
on the front contain various names which appear to denote those who were 
successively buried here. Unfortunately it was not dug out entire and two 
inscribed fragments were left behind. But even as they stand the ineerip- 
tiona from the arobaiam are of great value. The main epitaph is incised 
in the form of a snake: it shows the tomb to be that of Larthia Largienia 
whose mother appears to have been ‘lana Situnia. The other lines it is 
impossible te deeiphier—Nol. d. Seaw, 1890, pp. 0-12. 

CHIUSI—Etrusoan AntiQurTies—The vicinity of the lake of Chiusi 
was dotted in Etruscan times with a number of villages. Of these no traces , 
remain except mall groupe of tombs which are sometimes met with, eape- 
cially on the sumilte of the hills in front of the like. ‘These tombs are 
excavated in the slope without regular orientation, A number were dis 
covered during the past year at a apot called df Ranoechiaio under the villa 
of Cay. A. Mazauoli: fram them came jars, vases and four travertine urns 
with Etruscan inveriptions on their cover,—Not. d, Seavi, 1890, yp. 307-8. 

CITTADUCALE.—Roman nemaina—At Cittuducale, where stood the 
ancient Aqum Cutilim, some thermue have been discovered and fragments 
of inseriptionsa—aAthenewm, March 21, 

CIVITA-CASTELLANA=FALEAI.—A number of new tombe have bean 
opened which date from the third century &. c, and contain terracotias 
hearing numerous Falisean inscriptions — Rev. Arch, 1811, 1, p. 241. 

GONCORDIA=SAGITTARIA.—Mititany Necrorots,— Com. Pemico has 
continued work in the part of the military necropolis nearest the city, and, 
though no works of art came to light, there were found a number of fane- 
mry inscriptions of some interest, especially im regard to the penalties for 
violation. The Batavian Glabruna stipulates for a fine of three ounces of 
gold to be paid to the Gise. Flavius Zipergu [his full name wae probably 
H. Zip. Pudens, contrary to the Savi, Ep.], of the Prima Martia, Victrix, 
wishes his violutor’s head unless a payment of eight pounds of gold be made. 
Flavius Martidius insists on unredeemable capital punishment. Tho rest 
are satisfied with pecuniary compensation — Not, d. Seari, 1890, — 
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FOLIGNO (near).—A Roman Temete—Canon Faloci Pulignani reports 
that in 1588 that on the hill called Monte Tabor, near Foligno, he found 
important remuine of an ancient temple with fragmetts of architraves, 
columns, sculptures (though the sculptures aro a Christian work of about 
the fourth century) which demonstrate that the temple wns of considerable 
size.— Not, dl. Scart, 180), p. 318, 

FORLL—A StatTuette of Hercures=Bes—A small bronze statuette 
found in digging for a water-conduit in Forli is interesting as representing 
an amalgamation of Egyptian and Latin deities. It represents a man of 
low and heavy stature, mnecular and with large head, thick beard, turn-up 
hose, lung ere, and rudimentary horns. The skin of a leon (7) covers bis 
neek and back. In hie nght he appears to hold a puree and in his left 
squeézes by the head « serpent which twiate about his irm. On his hondl 
he bears an open Jotus, Thu statuette seems to represent the Eyyptian 
god Bee with some Latio charnoteriatice—Not. d, Seavt, 180), p, 344. 

GREAT ST, BERNARD.—Pian oe Juprten—E, Ferrero, who wae charged 
by (he Ttalian government with the eveavations an the Plan de Jupiter, 
atthe Hospice of the Groat St. Bernard, has issned in the Notizie degll 
Seavi (1290, pp. 24-306),.0 report on the first part of his excavations 
during which he clenred the site of the temple of Jupiter Penninus and 
the entire cost side of the plateau, To this he prefixes a summary of 
previous excavations uedortaken, in 1700-64 by Cuoon Murith, in 1837 
by Countess di Sala, in 1434 by Carlo Promis, in 1871-4 by Canon Mar- 
quié and, since [533,by Canon Logon, tn none of these partial excava- 
tions was any systematic attempt made to throw light on the topography 
of the plateau. The excavations of 18M) under Sie, Ferrero have oom- 
pletely uncovered the plan of the temple consecrated by the Roniana to 
the loen! divinity townigh they gave Hhenumeof Jupiter, [teeemes probable 
that its construction dates from the time of the building of the fonds doris 
the pasa, ooncluded only when the conquest. of Rhaetin in 15 p, 0,, made 
ten yonty after that of the valley of Dor Baltes, aud the beginning of 
the Germanic wars, hod made it necessary Wo establish recular conuani- 
cations between the new elty of Augusia Pretoria anil the valley of the 
upper Rhone, between Italy and the camps on the Rhine. The temple, 
alrealy in rina, mist have been completely destroyed, when, wt the close 
of the tenth century, St. Bernard mide tse of ite materia) fir the construc: 
tien of his Hospice st the opposite end of the plivteants, But the Caurlovin- 
gian coins fiumd here confirm the ices that even in the ninth century there: 
remained here a place af refinge for travellers. 

Tho mck on which the temple was founded was of uneven-sarfice and 
the builders instead of equalizing it, satiatied themeelyee with cutting for 
the foundations stepped recesses. The structure consisted of a pronnos 
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and a cella, the former 2.45 by 5.80 met, the latter with a length of over 
aix metres, ‘The outside measurement of the structure ore 7.40 by 11.20 
metres. The temple wos tn antis byt it i uncertain whether there were 
columnain front, The walls, 80 cent, thick, were entirely ofatone, Within 
and around it were found many objects, especially some gow! bronza, Of 
the eoina found some (17) were Gallle, some (40) Roman of the Republican 
and Imperial periods, and one Carlovingian, 

LOKROL—THe Arprmoorre of Metos —M. Ravalseon called the attention 
_ of the dead. des Inser, on Jan 23 tox confirmation of his theory regarding 
the restoration of the Venus of Melos which he considers to have forned 
purt ofa group with Ares. Sig. Orsi In hie excavations at Locri (Gernco) 
discovered a terracotta relief which he attribute: to the time of Pheiding, 
on which is a fenmle figure resembling the Aphrodite of Melos, grouped 
with the figure of a warrior recalling the Borghese Mars or Area, towards 
whom she turns and leans upon his shouldens, 

LUNI=SARZANA,—RFoman Antiquities —In the Not. ¢, Seart for BAG 
(pp. 4, 35) it was reported that Marquik Q. Gropallo had discovered on 
bis lands, included within the limite of the ancient cltyof Luni, a number of 
Latin inecriptions. Among these was the fragment of a Christinn inserip- 
tion necribed to the anclent church of St. Mark sear which there evidently ~ 
had existed some important public edifite of the ancient city, all the more 
that at the beginning of last century several Latin Atuli were found, one 
being in lionor of Augustus, the patron of the oulony. 

The recent excavations were undertaken within the ruins of the church 
and, by the tumoval of a ime of détriv belonging to ancient buildings, 
there wae laid hare the plan of the church as well as an elevation of over 
two metres abont the apse, ‘The plan is oblong, mensaring 40.50 met. long 
up-to the confession by 10 met. wide. The confession is 1.14 mut. above 
the level of the church, and ie formed of an apee 7.40 met. in diameter: 
aronmd it is an ambalrerum which is machod by descending two flights 
of three steps and je 80 cont. wide and 12 met. long. ‘This ambuiacrom 
is paved with a moanio in upus deotile of cool workmanship. In a apace 
arranged between the outer wall and the ambulicrutm is a reotangular 
sepuichral caam (LAO 0.80 X 1.10 met.) covered with large slabs of 
brown #tone. On opening it, was found a body in perfect preservation, 
which crumbled to dis}, [This was undoubtedly the body of the martyr 
to whom the church was consecrated, The armingemont of a deambula- 
tory around the apes bs rare and early, having been found ina few hasilicns | 
of the rv and v ¢en!—Ep.] Along the axis of the deambulatory aud 
ipa, is cut A pasee formed of two parmtlel walls, probably originally 
coverad with a vault or slibe and forming & erypt-pasage under the 
altar. The apse hus seven equareheaded windows on whose cornices rest 
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ge muy engaged colonnettes. This decoration in brick is adessed to the 
wall of the original structure, constracted below of large blocks of tufs 
and above of bricks. 

This lutter work isofa goad period, A semiciroular side apse is a pos- 
terior addition of rode stone-work. At about fowr metres from the maim 
‘entrance rises the square tower which ia now reduced to a height of 2.50 met, 

The rectangular pagan structure on which the church is lmeed is paved 
in the centre with élabs of white marble and on the sides with o rough 
mosiic of white and black alabe forming stare and crosses, like other 
mosnics from the éxcavations of Luni mentioned ly Promis, .A amall 
well was found in front of the side apse. 

A trench dug along the axis of the apee through the church uncovered 
a series of ten piers arranged in two parallel rows: they wore taed as bases, 
and eight of them are inscribed—one on ol) four cides, one on three, and 
the rest on one side only, An claventh was found overthrown and out of 
place: it waa heaagonal instead of buing rectangular, None of the stntues 
whieh stood upon these piers have been found in the interior, andl only 
fragments outside. 

The lonjest af the inseriptions reads 


EX DECRETO ORDO LVNENS 
ET CIVES INMORTALIBYS 
BENEFICIIS RELEVATI OB MEMO 
RIAM POSTERITAT! TRADENDAM 
STATVAM COLLOCARVNT LYCILIO 
CONSTANTIO PRAESIDI MAVRETANIAE 
ET TINGITANIJAE V, C. CONSVLARI 
TV¥VSCIAE ET VYVMBRIAE 


A bronze stutue was erected to L, Titinius: other statues were dedicated 
to the emperors Carinus, Diocletian, Galerins, Maxentius, to Claudius 
Sabinus and other distinguished men. 

The following are sate of the marble sculptures unearthed. Four torsi 
of statues in long togas; two mule busta ; several heads; two «mall statues 
of matron, of excellent workmunship; as emall female statue without head 
or extremities; a relief with two figures; n large number of architectural 
fragments, among which the most remarkable are a capital and two pieces 
af cornice decorated with foliage and flowers in the bret classic atyle. There 
“gre some capitals and spiral columns of medimval workmanship, partly 
belonging to the entrance of the church, as did also a colosea! lion devouring 
ananimal, Beside these marbles, many objects in terracotta, glass, bone, 
bronze, iron aid etane were found, a9 well as coins. 
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The ancient building was apparently built of large blocks of tofa and 
of a construction that carries one hack to the time of Augustus; Judging 
from the inscriptions dedicated in it by the ordo populweque Amensium to 
emperors and important personages, this must have bean the main public 
building of Luni— Not, d, Seari, 1890, pp. 374-85. 

MARZABOTTO.—\To the north of the Fians di Misono, ot the spot 
tnarked Q on the plan (Mon. And. Line. 11) a conduit hes been found which 
received and carried off the drninuge of the houses on the north side of the 
Etrnscan city. Lt was preeerved along » length of 23.50 met., with an 
internal meastirement of 20 % 63 cent. and was constructed af large blocks 
of bard travertine, on all four sides. It led toward the river—WNol. of 
Soari, 1890, pp, 3734. 

METAPONTUM.—RestonaTion oF ra Tempces.—M. Charles Normand, 
editor of the Ami des Monuments, hos published in that mview (No. 24, 
1891, pp. 87-93) a paper illustrating the twelve drawings exhibited at the 
Salon of 1891 in which be attempts to reconstruct the architectural struc: 
tures of the ancient Metapontam, In tho first plate ia the plan of the vity 
with its wall, ayora, theatre, temples, streets, suburbs, port and necropolis. 
A oul plan of the Tawola dei Paladiné ia given (No. 16) giving the place 
of the &. colonnade aud of the cella wall, thus for the first time giving an 
acenrite idea of the structure ef this temple, whivh he, following Lenormant, 
attrilutes to Demeter, M. Normand indulges in an elaborate seulproral 
and pictorinl decoration of his reconstructed temple, taken from anciewt 
micidels, the subjects being tnken from the myths of Demeter and Persephone, 
He gives thirteen columns on the sides and six in front, thus a hexsstyle 
periptercs. 

MILAN.—RePoaT ON THE ADDITIONS TO THE care MUSEUM. — 
The Archivio Storico Lomberdo (June 50, 1801, xvi, 2, pp. 415-453) 
publishes the usunl interesting amnual report of the objects added to the 
archwological museum in Milan; this being for the year 164). 

I. Giere ann Purchases —Prehistoric—The widow of Sig. Delfinani 
gave the collection of prehistoric objects formed by him. They all come 
from the prehistoric stations south of Lake Maggiore where, on the two 
banke of the Ticino, along a distance of some 40 equare kilometres are 
scattered necropoll in groups, some on hilla some in vales, all known by 
the general name of Golasecea from the site of the moat important dis- 
eoveries, The museum already possessed the noted Ginni collection from 
the same region, the tomb of Bans Calende, the antiquities of Verginte, 
ete, The Delfinoni collection comprises over 300 pieces, Prof, Castelfranco 
hus cainlogued them in two groups of which over half are terracottas and 
ihe rest bronzes. ‘The earliest group goes back to the close of the bronze 
age or the beginning of the first iron age and comes down to pieces that feel 
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the influences of the Illyrian invasions and even perhaps the Coltic influ- 
ence of the La Téne type. This period is charnetarized by urna with 
keratched trinngles and other peculiarities of technique The later group 
is characterized by smovth surfaced urns red or black varnished with o 
decoration not seratehed but raised and sometimes without any decoration. 
The most important pitees are, in the firet group; (1) the earliest urn with 
eix hails of senlee and parallel lines instead of triangles; (2) a second arn 
which has beside the usual triangles, filled in with white enamel, a lower 
band of horses rawn with geometrical lines and comparable to the later 
but similar design on the prehistoric vases of Rondineto near Bresela: (3) 
a oup with high foot, decwrated with three geometrical animals: (4) three 
open bronge bracelets like the Conrezes type of the lose of the bronze age. 
Among the pieces of the second croup are several vases, a bronze situla, a 
prira~biernel with six doko, ele 

Cav. Anum gave a number of prehistoric objects found ot Hosisin, 
Aleate, Caramanico, near Lodi, ele. The most important are: (1) n fine 
bronze hatchet of the Lodi type; (2) a bronze lance head found at Gola- 
eecen, 18 cent, Jong, similar to theso of the: Cosctna Mansa, 

Cov. Zerbi gnve o sures of prehistoric objects found at Vergiate, which 
while comprived within the Golasecen zone aro of quite « different character 
and mot quite as ancient. Comm: Vela gave some objects found in the 
territory of &. Potro di Stabio where the famous stone with the inseription 
Komonroe Varvifeor was unearthed. 

Galhe ontijuitiee—In 1890) Prof. E. Deckor and Cay, P. Clorici exon- 
vated at Gerenion near Soronno and gave the resulie to the maseuin. 
They include vases of terracntta and stone (gneis), fibulas, objects of 
bronzeand iron, They are partly Gallicand partly Romau, Tt is thought 
thot systotintice uxeavations would yield important results, especially if 
continued to « certain depth below the later «trata. 

Homan antiquities —Count Trivalsio donated same Roman antiquities 
foun! ot Brio, Comm. Velu gave a leg of a-statue and a marble vase 
found at S. Pietro di Stahin. 

Lambard antiquitie—Dr. G, Carotti gives a dissertation on eome etl |p 
ture of the ving century of early Lombard atyle, from the monastery uf 
Cairate on the Olons. On account of its importance it is summarized 
separately under the head Cairate (i.-v.). 

Middle Ages and Renaiseanee—Cay, Zerbi gave an intoreatiny enpltal 
of the xt cent, decorated with beardlces heads and with the arms wf the 
ancient Alemanni family, 

A bust of white marble, representing an Eece Homo wis purchased. It 
helonge to the close of the xv cent. is in good preservation and 42 cent. 
high. The head of Christ is full of character: it is slight! ¥ bent over the 
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right shoulder ; the mouth is opened as if words were being spoken through 
heavy lips; the sunken cheeks express lassitude; the melancholy drooping 
eyes, a thoughtful resignation ; the hair is aoft and delicate falling in brond 
dimple style in undulations on the shoulders. The simple and pure lines 
of the head give au secetic and philosophic impression. Tho cliest is broad 
and the shoulders heavy: in their clumsy lines there seems to be on anti- 
thesis to the head. The work ls charncteristically Lomberd brond aod 
notgraceful, The contrast between the inner sentiment of the artist, deep 
aod thoughtful and the execution atill partly eualaved to 2 rude realism 
bring to mind the works of Cristorono Socam, especially during the 
period anterior to his journey te Rone (1495-09), 

Among other purchases was thatof a rectangulur begging box of wood 
from Piacenza decorated with relief in the hite Gothic style (xv cent.) on 
a gold ground and with colored figures. Buch boxes are almost unique. 

Cav, Zerbi gave the fragments of the base of a colamn from a double 
window in the castle of Abbiategrasso belonging to the: Viseonti. The 
Gothie decoration encloees the initials | and Mand the words dux mediolant, 
They therefore belong to Giovanni Maria Visconti, duke of Milan from 
1402 to L412. 

Il. Gets and LoANa from Excavations in Mican.—In the Via S. Vicen- 
zino a Roman etatuette of late art and a capital were found. The capital 
isexerodinyly interesting, Tt belongs partly to the Corinthian style passing 
from the round to the square or euble, Its Imitation of a classe capital 
is nlinest perfoet but it has ehanonts of Syrian and Byzantine style in the 

atyle of cutting and the kind ef foliage Tt shows, in fet, the poumge 
from Roman ts Bysantine decoration in Milan. This comparable te a 
expital found mt Rene in the forum of Trajan and now in the Lateran 
which is lonic in its upper part and below hae laurel leaves in the Syrian 
style, sawed out and with hard modelling. From a similurity with the 
capitule of the orypt of the charch of §, Stefimo in Lenno, on lake Como 
(ftir, Arel. di Como, x, pl. 2) the date of the Miluness capital would be the 
fifth or early aixth century, and certainly anterior to the disusters of O39. 

& capital mod column of the xu cent. belonging to the old church of 
Brera have been found, A capital of the early xv cent. with the arms of 
the Arconati, and a fragment of terracotta frieze of the aame coutury with 
delicate Gothic wrended deeoration from Vin Brolotto: dnd an early cast 


A BILINGUAL ETausoan anp Latin insometrion.—Prof, Elia Latter ro- 
cently called the attention of the KR: Tstitute Lombardo to the inseription 
scratched on an amphora found ly Fia def Roti, The first Ine bas iy 
Etruscan charaoters the word (rimetr, thy Enrimenn reduction of the Greek 
tolwetpor in the sense of trimedia or amphers: the second line hae the 
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latin cifrea for 764 indicating the contents in pounds, The milanese 
amphora would thus appear to be short, holding 34 pounds lee than the 
80 Italic pounds, the measure of the regular Roman amphora, ‘The two 
together form probably the earliest Etruscan bilingual inscription worthy 
of being placed side by «ide with the other precious palaeo-Ttalie piece in 
Milan, the Mezzapian lieimet of the Poldi Pezzali eolloction—AreA. Si. 
Lomb. 1891, p. 452. 

ORVIETO (near)—In the territory of Baroano in digging a grotto, 
about wight kil, from Orvioto an Etruscan tomb was opened, Tt waa out 
in the tofa, with dn aitrance on the eest, It had been despoiled and there 


wer found a bronge armlet, three pottery paterne and many fragmenta of 


Vosea, Tough terrocottes and painted vases — Vol. dl. Seavi, L890, pp, 685-8, 

Neur Castetaionmo Rig, Gadili of Orvieto starter! excavations in hie 
property of Fattoraccio and found two chamber tombe slang a branch of 
the Via Costa in ao sandy knoll, They belong doubtless to an Etrustan 
necropolis dispersed in groups over the entire plateau around the enst side 
of Castelgiorgio which is probably situated on the site af am ancient pagwe. 
The existence of such a necropolis was nscertained as early as 1805 and 
the tombs then found had a rich contents of gold objects, of terracotta 
vises in imitation of metal ysees, engraved mirrors, and bronze vases with 
Etruscan inseriptions,—all of which proved the age of these tombs to be 
betwoen the third and second centuries wc. Other important discoveries 
eacceeded in 1877 when Sig. Mancini of Orvieto explored the entire right 
side of the branch of the Cassin, opposite the Gaddi tombe. 11 thus appears 
now that this road was entirely tined with ancient tombs, thus showing it 
to have heen originally a main road, probably the Etruscan highway over 
the Fattoraccio plateau, leading from Orvieto to Grotle di Castro. 

The two tombe found hy Sig. Gaddi had fillen in: they hud been 
violated at some time when the vaults were still intact, The first tomb 
wae composed of a single chamber with two funerary benchey on which 
the bodies rested and between which, near the dear were heaped about 
thirty small vases of rude manufacture except two ofnochoat in Campanian 
style, There were also two mirrors and o gold bracelet-ahest, 

Ty the second tomb there were no terracotta vases hat many fragments 
of bronze vases, mirrors of good style, part of an inscribed bronze winachos, 
and decorutive covers and handles of vases with masks, heads, lol phina, 
etc. <A fow decorative pieces escaped the devastators—a pair of gold 
penilants,a pair of spiral gold earrings, a gold bracelet, two fibulae, efe.— 
Not. d. Scart, 1890, pp. 851-3. 

PETRIGNANO.—ETRusoan ANTIQUTIER —Upposite Petriynano newr the 
lake of Chiusi ia.a place ealled Malestante, the property af Sig. A, Romizi, 
There, on the & side the Etruscana excavated a necropolis with « double 
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row of chamber tombe, Exeayators have been usually discouraged because 
nearly all the tombs were found to have been previously pillaged, The 
village to whicli this necropolis belonged appears, from the age of the fow 
remains on thie hill, to have flourished in the fifth and sixth centuries o, v. 
The principal monument found lately by Sig. Romizi hus been one side of 
a equaro tufa cippus left there after the Etruscans hud sawed away the 
greater part of the monument, This peeuliar enstom was apparently for 
the purrpose of dividing the work among tombe of the aume family, without 
regard to the preservation of the carved figures. In this case two of the 
ficures have been cut lengthwise. The work is in very low relief, in the 
archaic Etruscan style and consists of three figures: on the r. a man, on 
the a woman and inthe centres child, The man salutes the wommn 
with his right hand: his hewd is covered with o broud-brimmed hat, and 
he wears a fringed shirt reaching below his knees: and ovor ita mantle. 
‘The woman hae earrings and w frontlet and weare a pleated robe and a 
mantle: she aslutes the inan with lier left haod. The child salutes her 
and walks with the tan while she proceeds in the opposite direction. It 
represents the supreme farewell of the wife and mother to whom the 
monument waa erceted, The remaining sootion on the right shows» Mute. 
player and that on the efi a mourner, The style though urehnic is 
extremely correct, and the outlines sharp aml firm: the eves project and 
the lips sre thick but the action ia good. 

A number of vases and of terminal cippi were al4o found on the same 
spot, Opposite it at Petrignene ie an Etruscan site with « few Eeroscan 
tombs of the third and fourth centuries Bc. [tis singular to find here 
some. alaba of the volcanic tufa of the Monti Ofmini which the Sonthern 
Etruscans as they weot northward seem to have been in the habit of 
carrying with them.— Nol, a. Seari, 1890, pp. $08—10. 

POMPE!N.—The following is an abstract of the recent. Journal of exes- 
vations compiled by the Superintendents, 

September 1880, Excavations were continued in iaoln 2 reg. vin on the 
south aide of houses 20,19, 18,17, 16 and 14, which communicate with 
each other internally. Besides thie the excavations of the agger outside 
the Porta Stahiana lina been continued. The discoveries outside the Porta 
Stabinna wore of considerahle importance: only the inseriptions aro re- 
ported. On the lef are two semicireular tufa chairs, like those of Mamia 
and Velus, each in an area surrounded by walls. Flanking the first were 
two eippi of lava each with the inscription M+ TVLLIO! M- F| EX- DD, 
The analogy of the cippus of M. Portuia (COD, x., 0,997) placed similarly 
by his tomb outside the Herculanean pete show that these cippi were placed 
to indicate the limits of the sepulehral ares given to M, Tallius by decree 
of the decurions ‘This man t certainly the M. Tullius, son of Marcus, 
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three times # justiciary duumvir, quinqoenninl, augur and military tribune 
by popular vote who in the time of Augustus built at Pompeii solo et peg 
(wele) sun the aedes Fortunce Anguatas, ‘This is further demonstrated by 
the identity of material and lettering with those of the cippus placed by the 
above temple on which is inserihed: AL Tuli M.f. area private, The 
benefits which M. Tullius conferred on the colony aufficiontly explain the 
decurions concession, During the half century before the destruction of 
the city his sepuichrul area was invaded and the terniitial cippi esat down, 

The second taf chair lias on its back the following inscription in fine lat- 
ters: M-ALLEIA Q-F-MEN- MINIO-iIl-V-1-D- LOCVS- SEPVL- 
TYRAE- PYBLICE-DATVSEX-D-D_. Although the existence ofthe 
Alizivin Pompeil way known, the name of the duumyir M. Alleius Minius 
wis hithirte iiknows, No trace of his tomb remnina. 

The tet important Inseription found south of the forum (Ls, 2, reg, 
vini), both for date and interest is one which belongs to the serivs of the 
ineeripliones winistrorum Mereurii, Maiae, partes Augwati. It reada as 
followa : . 

Av A+ P R-D-D 
GRATYS:- CAESAR 
L«MINIST-IVSS¥ 
QO-COTHI- DB: ¥-|-D 
C- ANNI: MARVLI 

D- ALFIDI: HYPSAI 

D-V-V-A«S>P-P 
M-SERVILIO-L-AELIO 

COs 


The date is 24... Of the usual two duunivirs only one is mentioned, (). 
Cotrim Q. f. while his colleague's name, M. Ninnistrins Fronto, is omitted, 
the Intter having died in that very year. ‘The most important pecn harity 
of this inseription is the series of initial letters on the first line: The lnat 
two stand for D(eereto) [Mecuriqnum), and perhaps one A may bo connected 
with Augustus, For the othor letters no interpretation is even supweatend, 
An inveription found in the sume vicinity ia read: [A Jileia [Mat 6! 
[S]anerd. V[eneri}s | et Corer[is. ai ]éi | ex, dec, deour. pef q. pub. Up to the 
present only pricsteses of Ceres were known, This inscription appears to 
show that in Pompeiias in Surrentum, Cosinuin and Sulmo the prieathood 
of Venus was joined to that of Ceres. ‘The privstees Allein appears to he 
the daughter of the well-known On. Allein Nigidius Mains who was called 
princepa colomiae.— Not. d. Seari, 1890, pp, 327-834. 
Excavations have been conducted at the furithermost extremity of the 
‘Vis Nolans, and at the extreme angle of the triangular forum of a emal| 
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wibterranean construction which stands before the temple of Hercules, 
hitherto supposed to have been a bidental. It ie now proved to lave leon 
asimple well of spring-water, for the stone casing ceases at a certain depth, 
and undérneath only earth is found. Amongst the latest objects discovered 
is a small bronze head of 2 womnn, With aailver band around the baler and 
a crown of ivy. —Atienaum, July 10. 

REGGIO (provines of; in Calabrin),—AN archaic ACHAEAN INSORIFTION. 
—A fragmentary bronze plaque wae recently given to the National Museum 
in Naples upon which is a Greek inscription in archaic characters. The 
entire lef side is wanting, The pleceaf discovery is unknown, though it was 
purchased in the province of Reguio, Bat the alphabet ic that of the 
Achaeun colunies, thus excluding Rhegion, which was eseentin|ly Chalki- 
dian, The grofia, the characteristic dividing dot-and the mention of the 
sp lifem, evidently as magistrates, arbiters or witnessed all call to mind 
the well-known bronze of Petilia (Roehl, 1G, A., n. 444) and indicate a 
common source. “The number of Achsenn inscriptions is too small for much 
coniparison, especially as the present,so far as preserved consista mainly 
of proper names such as Syaiyo, DOeeror and Acpres. A comparison with 
the. Petilian tablet shows that we: have here an enactment which the 
prexenoi eign and to which they give the «tpos. Noteworthy, though not 
novel in the epipriphy of Southern Tialy and Sicily, i¢ the use of initials 
or albreviathonas, such me Av, Baw, afc. two of which fhllaw propor names 
anil appear to be abbreviations of their demotikon, while the third may 
aiand for the numeofa tribe, The period is that of the bronze of Petilia 
which je considera! by.all to be not Inter than tha sixth century 1, ¢— 
Not. dl. Seavi, 189), pp. 301-8 

ROMA.—AN ANCIENT Pi=R OR Lanna —On p. O85 uf vol, V the die 
‘covery was announced of a tufa platform with rennine of @ circular peri- 
style with a diameter of 19 metrer, open on the south, in the form of a 
boreshee, Pat ite destinithon wae then iubroken, The following is the 
restilé of further excavations mported in the Jan. number of the Bull. 
Comm. arch, "The portico enclosed a cireular tenpiette 4.21) met, in diameter 
in front of which was 4 marble altar carefully exceuted—evidently sacred 
to Bacchus, Far earlier than this temple and portico is the immense pior 
bwlow it constructed of large blovka: the former belonging to the second 
half of the third century, the former at least as early as Augustus. The 
pier ia therefore of great interest. At a distance of 160 metres from the 
Ponte 5. Angelo it projects into the river 26.50 metres: ite present total 
length is about 60 metres, its width 13.70 met., ita depth hetween 3.60 and 
60 metres. It is built mostly of volcanic turfs mixed with some herder tofa 
and travertine, Two platforme on the north side are formed by the help 
of dykes and piles. Easing himself on Padre Bruzzn's documents Sig, 
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Marchetti concludes that thie is the Siafio marmorum, the pier where 
imported marbles were disembarked. Ite size and atrength is well pro- 
portioned to such w purpose. It was probably tatuhlished, in connection 
with the first port,-at the close of the Republi¢ and beeame, later, the 
Statio Patromanii mentioned in inseriptions. 

All around such » pier it would be natural to find traces of establich. 
mente for the working of marbles, for their preparntion for use in temples 
public edifices of all sorts In fact. in man y of the excavations carried 
on in thie neighborhood there have come to light numerous traces of wurk- 
shops of marble cutters and workers with columns and blocks of marble 
still rongh or only partly blocked out, 

Sig. Lanciani writes In regard to it: “ Above the bridge of 5S Angelo, 
has been discovered a pier or lauding built af blocks of tufa, PUE cross. 
wiye without anv help of cement, and coated with an outside facing of 
travertine. Thia construction lioke Hke a raised catseway or ombank- 
nent, protruding into the river for a distunce of 26 m.at an an gie of forty 
dogrdes to the main line or direction uf the stream. On cach side of the 
cumseway there are two spaciins landings almost level with the water's ode, 
built of concrete, and fheed with « pulisade, This palisade, n perfect speet- 
mien of Roman hydraulic engineering, is composed of equare beams of 
Quercus roby, from 6 te 8 m. long, emling ina point protected Lip ot four 
prouged cap ofiron, ‘The size of the beams is 69 cotitim, by 40, and they 
are junde te fit into each other by means of n groove on one side and a 
projection on the other, both ehaped « coda di rondiie, or awallow's tail. 
Sheets of lead, 4 millim. thick, are nuited agains! the inner free of the pull- 
aude a9 as to make it thoroughly water-tivht. A line of piles runs in front 
of the palisade, to protect it from the action of vessels moored alongside 
the landing. Tho origin, the nature, and the destination of this interesting 
contruction have heen very cleverly described by the inspector of the works 
of the Tiber, Signor Marchettl, in a reoout contribution to the Ftulletiine 
Archeologion. Tt was the Innding-place, or whart, for the ma rbles of every 
Aix and description to he used in the buildings of the Campue Martins, 
and of the Pincian and Quirinal hills, 

"Suctoning, speaking of the transformation of Rome under Atigustis, 
saya that many wealthy patriciane and personal friends of the a paren, 
Cornelins Balbus, Marcius Phitippus, Statilins Taurus, Vipsanius Agrippa, 
moved by his onterprise, covered the Campus -Martins with cuoloeaal con. 
structions. In the space of twenty-two years—from 721 4, t., which is 
the date of Avrippa’s sedileship, to 743, which ix tho date of’ the ereetion 
of the horologium, or sundial, one of the last works af Augustus—these 
five men raised nine porticoes, three theatres; one amphitheatre, fifteen 
temples, five public parks, thermm, aqueducts, fountaing, artificial rivers 
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and lakes, altars, mavsolea, fora, a complete system of drainage, and 7 
bridge across the ‘Tiber. 

“The old marble wharf, at the southern end of the city, near the modern 
Mermerata, could not have been used for the purpose of landing the muterials 
destined for these constructions of the Campus Martius, because the trans- 
portition of colimuny, pillars, and obelisks through the narrow and tortugns 
streets of the tx, xt, and xt regions would have been impossible in some 
eases, difficult in others, and always costly to excess. And besides, there 
Wite no reason why preference ehould be given to trausportation by land, 
when tho vessels loaded with tranamarine marble could exsily be liroughit 
within a few yards of the buildings in construction. ‘Tho llncks were evi- 
dently discharged on the side landings, level with the water's vdge, which 
have a water frontage of 100 moet. and then rulsod by meats of cranes faueh 
#8 the one represented in the bas-relivf of thi Aterti, published, aman others, 
by Parker in part rv. of the Archunlogy of Rome, plate <xut.) to the level 
of the onusewny, and pushed on rollers (ehamulez) towarde their destination, 

“The discovery of this new topographic feature of ancient Rowe fits 
remarkably well with others previously made in connection with the sale, 
trade, and working of marble in this portion of the Campus Martins. 
When the church of St. Apollinariy wae modernized and distipured in 
175740 by Popes Clement XU and Benediot XIV, ruins and Les pe 
tions were discovered proving that there stood in old. times the Statio 
Rationis Marnorum, that is to svys, the central office for the administra- 
ton of marble quarries, which wore the private property and monopoly or 
the Crown. Around this office, and on each side of the avenue connecti ne 
it with the pier just discovered by the Tor di Nona, stone-cutters and 
sculptors had settled in large numbers. Wherever the ground is oxoa- 
vated between S, Andrea della Valle and the left bank of the rivar we ans 
sure to find traces of these workshops and artists’ atudios, the site of which 
is tarked by a layer either of marble chips or of that yellowinh orystalline 
dand which is used to the present day for sawing the blocks, Pietro Saute 
Bartoli, Flaminio Vacca, Ficoroni, and Braun describe many such slvyyes 
found noder the Monte Giordano, § Marin doll’ Anima, the Collegio 
Clementino, the Chiesa Nuova, efe. It is difficult to explain why many of 
these should have been abandoned so suddenly that works of soulpture in 
an untinished state have been found, together with the tools of the trade— 
hammers, chisels, and Gles, More difficult. still to explain seems the fret 
that, in the niajority of ciaes, the unfinished statutes represent Dacian kings 


or Dacian prisoners, in the same churseteristio attitude of aad resignation 


which we notice In the prototypes removed from the triumphal arch of 

Trajan to that of Constantine, One of these figures of Dacians, discovered 

in the reign of Clement X in the Via del Governo Veeohio, was placed on 
11 
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the staircase of the Altieri Palace; a second was found in July, 1841, under 
the house No, 211, Via de’ Coronari; a third in January, 1859, under the 
house of Loigi Vannutelli, near the Via del Pellegrino; a fourth in 1870, 
under the house of Paolo Massoli, in the same Vin de’ Cordnari. These 
singular facts lead us to believe that the sudden alundonment of the ateliers 
of the Campus Martius must have taken place soon after the death of Trajan, 
the conqueror of Dacin, or else that the production of the article 4 lo made 
under lis rule must have lieen in excess of the demand, 

"Semiciroular Portico —A sedand discovery hae taken place under the 
Teatro Tor di Nona, that af a semicircular portico in the shape of a Greek 
O. Tt is built of white marble, with one single row of columns, In the 
contre of the hemicyele stands a diminutive round temple, 4.20 met. in 
diameter, and hefore it an altar ornumented with the customary merificial 
emblems, For ¢ingularity of shape, plan, and architecture the shrine stands 
nique among this class of monuments. The capitals of the columne are 
modelled in the shape of a loopard’s skin folded and twisted round tho top 
of the shaft, This motive of decoration, and the name an{er f) engraved 
on 8 fragment of the architrave, nmke us believe that Bacchus wns the 
titular god of the place, « god always welcomed and cherished by sailors, 

“Snpcriptions of Lucretius Zethus—Higher up the river, near the church 
of 5, Lucia della Tinta, that is to say, near the aite of another pier Cand 
ferry connecting the left bunk with the Domitian gurdens in the Prat] di 
Castello), an important inscription has come to light, describing how, in the 
first year of our era, 764 of Rome, under the consulship of Caius Cesar and 
Lucius Pouilus, 0 freedinan named Lucius Laeretinn Zethus woe warned in 
a vision by Jupiter to raise an altar in honor of Augustis, under the invo- 
ention of Mercurima Dew 2teria Following these directions, Lucretius 
Zothus had the altarmoade, and dedicated it not only to Mercury: Augustus, 
but to Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, the San, the Moon, Apollo, Dinna, Fortune, 
Ops, Isis, Piety, and the Fates. From an epigraphic point of view this 
monument pinks amongst the very hest dizeovered in the works of the 
‘Tibor.”-—Rono.ro Lanotast, in Atheneman, April 25, 

DiBscOVERIES IN THE Forum oF Avauetus.—In vol. v, pp. L14—j and 221 
Of this JouRNAL, an account was giver of the discoveries made during the 
excavations in the Forum of Atiyustas. A supplemont is given by the 
Bull. Comm, Areh. (180, pp. 251-49) hy Sig. Gatti, describing heth the 
fragments of senlpturo and of inscriptions found over the surface of the 

Seulpture—(1) Torso of a military statue, over life-size, with corslet: 
it is headless and without legs. The chiamys is not draped over the left 
arm as usual but passes from the right shoulder to the left arm in graceful 
folds, #8 in # etatue of Trajan in the Villa Albani, This paludamentum 
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ig unique among military (imperial *) statues in having a fringed border. 
The work Is delivate but hudly injured, (2) Tronk of a male statue, with 
toga, over lifesize, (3) Life-size male head, the portrait of a beardles 
middle-aged Ronma with thin hair, badly damaged and lacking the lower 
part, but of excellent art, (4) Female head, slightly under lifi-size; por- 
trait ofa Roman lady with headdress of the time of Trajan and Hadrian, 

Architectural fragments—The pedestal of one of the picrs which divided 
the southern hemicyele from the arca of the formm still remains in place. 
To them wire engaged channelled, half-colamne of cipollino of which two 
large fragments were found, There also remained in place a considerable 
part of the pavement formed of large rectangular slabe of African, grey, 
cipollino, yellow and purple marbles. To the decoration of the portica . 
which rose on both sides of the tomple of Mars Ultor, belong the shafts of 
columns-of giallo antico which havent all times been found here, ospocinlly 
during the last excavations. ‘The fragments of cornices, urchittraves aud 
the capitals are nearly all of the finest workmanship, 

fnacriptiona—Tho inseribed fragmenta found belong to two distinct kinds 
of monuments Some are remains of plintha on which were erected the 
famous honornry statues placed here by Aucustue: others are picres of 
lutge framed slabs, On the formar were simply inseribed the names of the 
| pertons Lo whom the marble etutue was erected with the nute of the offices 
filled by him, The latter contained the elegivm or narration of the most 
noloworthy acts and especially of the triumphs which had honored these 
great leaders, The sizeof the plinths agrees exactly with that of the St] WAC 
niches cut in the homicyole of the forum, where they must hnve rested. 
Under the niches were placed the slabs containing the edogia which formed 
a fort of marble revetment in hormony with the magnificent decoration of 
thie noble structure. 

Lanciani published three fragments of inscriptions from the plinths, 
relating to Appiue Claudiua, Cornelius Silla and Fabius Maximus, There 
are two others, one of which is too fragmentary for conjecture, while the 
other can only be in honor of L. Cornelius Scipio Asinticus, brother of 
Scipio Africanus, who waa coneul in 604-and triumphed over King Antic. 
chos in the following"year, Tt was already known that three statues were 
ereated to him, one on the Capitol, one in the family tomb on the Appian, 
another in Sicily inS61, Nowweknowof «fourth inthe Forumof Augustus 
Whose inscription can he restored thie: 


L, CorneliVS. P. F. Seipiy 
asia LICUS 
Cos, proet, aed. cut. TR, mil. 
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In regard to the fragments belonging to the eerivs of e/ogia there area 
number besides those published by Lanciani and slready noticed tm the 
JounxaL; epecially nine fragments of one and twenty-five of a second. 

Tomes On THE Via TrrumprHauiea—In the Bull, Comm, oreh. for Nov. 
1590, it waa reported that to the left af the Porta Angeliren along the 
bastions of the Vatican gardens there had teen disrovered the remains of 
a series of tombe which were anciently situnted on the left side of the Via 
Trinmphatis, which belong vw the first half of the first century of the em- 
pire, In the Jan, 1890 No. some ineerjptions are given which were found 
here. One ie of the Apulel. Another ia of Heraclitus con of Herminas of 
the city of Bargylin in Carin. The setitence Bapyulajrys dedi “AXat@ot 
is written in Intin letters: the tribe Alatisisnew. Toa thind tomb belonged 
& oippas showing that it belonged to the poot Claudiue Dindumenns. Tt 
is in the form of an elegant epigram, probably written by the poet him- 
self, ae follows; 

D . Nl 
CL-HIC-IACEO-DIADVME 
NVS-ARTE-POETA, OLIM: CAE 
SAREIS: FLORIDVS: OF FICIIS, 

QVEM NVMOVAM CVPIDAE 
POSSEDIT- GLORIA+ FAMAE, 
SED -SEMPER+ MODICVS- REX 
SIT- VBIQVE- TENOR, HYLLE 
PATER: VENI- NOLO- MOVERE 
T¥VMVLTY, HOSPITIVM- 
NOBIS: SVFFICIT: ISTA+ DOMVS 
BOUL 
//fCL-FRVCTIANE 

B-M:F- 


The verses ure divided by special signs of punctuation. They show that 
Clandius Diadumenis, descendant of a libertos of Emperor Clandius and 
educated in literary studies, exercised at first important offices in the im- 
perial household and then gave himself op entirely'to poetry, The dis- 
tich commencing Aylfe pater, vent; expressed the right of burial given 
here to his father Hyllus, The monument was erected by Claudia Fruc- 
tiane, probably wife of Dindumenus, A second cippus waa crected by 
Diadimenuz to his son ‘Tiberive Claudius Hytlue, who died at 23, having 
been a fier populeri« of the clus of denuntiatores, of which there waa one 
for ench regio of the city to announce the popular frstiyala—Bull Comm, 
arch, 1801, pp. 70-6, 
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OFFICE OF MARBLE CUTTERS, WORKERS aNO ScULPTORS.—Sig. Lanciani 
publishes in the Bull; Comm. arch. (1591, pp. 23-36) a veritable monograph 
on the marhle workshops ofancient Rome. He is led to it by the discovery, 
in Reg. xu, in the Testaccio, of a private house in. the midst of a region 
entirely devoted to.shipping interests and containing nothing but ware- 
houses. It turmed out to be the office of a marble cutter, whose yard 
contained some hundred columns to be pot to his use, Passing from this 
to more general considerations Sig. Lanciani gives us details on the marble 
trade, on the quarter oceupied by the marble cutters, on the discoveries of 
marble mode there sined the sixteenth century, and finally on the tracea 
of the residence there of peal artiste—eculptora and modellers. ‘Mis quarter 
waa in the Campus Martius, 

Discovery OF THE TenenTUM—Ln the courses of the diggings required 
fir the opening up of the new Cores Vittorio Emnnuele, Prof. Lanciani 
found after long search between the Palazzo Sforza Cesarini and tle Chiesa 
Nuova, at a depth of about six metres, the three enerintes of Aradites patria, 
Preeerpinne and Euripos where the sulfuric waters mentioned by Valerius 
Maximus were piped, [tis the famous place Terentum or Tarentam with 
which are connected severn!l of Lhe most ancient legends of Rome and in 
which the secular games were purformed. The tapographers of Rome had 
placed it either near the mansoleum of Augustus or in the Circis Maximus, 
—(Chron. des Arts, (S01, No, 10. 

Unn oF Neno’s nurse Eotoce.—Sic. Lanciani writes: A murble cinera- 
rium, inseribed with the name CLAVDIAR KOLOGE PURSIMAE, was found in 
the region of the Vigne Nuove, between the Vie Salaria and Nomentam, 
about 173 years ago, embedded in the front wall of s farmhouse which is 
now the property of Signor Chiari, Although the Vigoe Nuoveare scareely 
four miles distant fiom the Porta Pia the inscription had never been noticed 
by an antiquary. Mv attention was called toit by Cayaliere Rodolfo Buh, 
a learned and conscientious explorer of our Campagna, IT saw the inserip- 
tion on November 28, and considering that the site of the Vigne Nuove 
corresponds exuctly to the site of the Suburhanum Phaontis, in which 
Nero's suicide took place—oondidering also that Signor Chiari’s farm con- 
taine the ruins of a noble and extensive Roman villa of the first century— 
Twas led to believe that the Clindia Eeloge mentioned on the cinerary urn 
found among the ruins of this villa 175 years ago may be identified with 
the faithful nurse who, together with Acta and Alexandria, paid the last 
honors to the corpse of her imperial nursling. I may add that this identi- 
fication has been fully approved in archeological quarters, especially on 
account of the gentilicium Claudia, which is“ de rigueor" in a freedwoman 
ofNero, The finding of Ecloge's urn at the Vigne Nuove, among the rains 
of Phoon’s villa, makes us beliewe that the pious old woman must hove been 
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buried, at her own request, on the very spot in which her favorite had 
stabbed himself: but this isa simple supposition, independent of the text 
of the epitaph, which contains only three words—Athenomm, March 14. 

Acts oF THE QuinDecemvint —Proftssor Moarmens will publleh, in the 
Mortumenti Antichi of the Roman Lincei, his commentary on the Acts of the 
qiindmemirt reoontly disenvered in the works on the Tiber—Athenceiem, 
April 4. 

A collection of cela of Greek sculptwre—Demetrius Steplunovich Schilizai, 
6 British subject of Itallan origin established ut Athens, has given to the 
Tialian government a very important collection of ploater casts from the 
principal momuiunents of Greek seulpture and architecture. The 324 cases 
containing it have slrendy reachesl Rome—Rev, Arch, 1801, 1, p, 241, 

Scutprune mscovernen in tepo.—The Budlelfing della Comm, Areheo- 
foyiew fur Dew. 1890 gives a catalogue of the sculptures discovered during 
L800 by the archisol nattal enminiision. “The eatier aro: (1) statoe of 
Fortune, about lifesize, in 4 fmements, without the head, found on the 
Eequiline: (2) herm of Hercules, less than lifo-size, covered with lion's 
akin, and with bearded head, m an excellent decorative style: (3) head- 
loss female statue, life-size, repreeenting Arindue or a bacchante: (4) 
headless statue of. un ol] peasant, dressed in the exomis-and sheepskin, of 
good style; lacking the jower limbs pnd lower arme. The dws and hens 
are: (1) a bend larger than life-size, of the uz century, the portrait af a 
Roman, probably [imperial personage, and forming part of the statue of 
an emperor aé Murs: (2) a lifesize fanilo head of a type like Faustina 
thi Elder bot with different head-lrees: (3) o lifesize male heal resom- 
bling Trajan, of good work: (4) » wood head, uver life-size of « Roman 
matron of the third century; (5) head of a Cupid; (6) emall bend of « 
child of beautify! workmanship, Reliefs, (1) fragment of a lorge high- 
relief with the torso of 4 man—perhaps of Mars: (2) another fragment 
With s sented figure of Phaedes (7); (3) ahead of Medusa of the puthotic 
type; ric. 

There are no metal objcete of mach importance, 

Of the terricofias the moet notable are the following: (1) female sented 
aatuette—probably a goddess—with Cornucopia; (2) homlless and. legless 
tonle atatuo in attitude of Sophocles; GF) head of Minerva, of Etrusco- 
Latin art; (4) well-modelled head of Venue; (5) frngment of a beautiful 
frieze in bigh-relief on which rempina a figure of Silenus (¥); (0) four 
decorative friexes with sea-tigers carrying genii, winged childton currying 
festoons, bust of bacchante giving drink to panthors; ae Sone of these 
‘aod others here omitted have been already mentioned, vol, v4, p, GS, 

SENTINUM=SASSOFERRATO.— A preliminary report hat been made 
to the Wot. df. Soret (1890, pp. 340-50) in view of oxcayations ta be under- 
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taken ot the site of the ancient city of Sentinum near Sassoferrnto, The 
identity of the site is proved by numerous inscriptions mentioning the ordo 
and piel of the Sentinians. The ¢ity lay nearly at the junction of the 
siréams Mareno and Saugiirone with the Sentino. “lo the eouth rose the 
acropolis placed on 4 natural elevation and fortified by strong walls. Of 
these walls and of those that surrounded the city the foundations remain 
almost everywhere. ‘They are constructed of stnall parallelipipeds of enl- 
carcous stone, while the aummit must have been formed of lnrge blocks 
of travertine which have been for the most part removed and used for 
building material, 

Five yours ago in reconstructing the provincial road from Fabriana to 
Sassoferrato which passed through Sentinuun numerous remains of private 
baildinga were uncovered as well asa tnin road paved with large polygonal 
slabs which appears to have been w decuman road: at right angles with it 
there run drain which appear to indicate the existence of cardinal roads, 

The magnificence of the private buildings of Sentinum is shown hy the 
heavy stono walls and fine meanio pavements. Such are thut now in 
Glyptotek of Munich representing the sun and the sign of the Zodine and 
the earth with the seasons: A second mosaic represented the sen full of 
fishes A third tncenic, twelve metres square is now in the eigna [ppoliti 
and is remarkable for murine and fantastic animals: it doubtless belonged 
to dame baths. Retmnins of a public building, perhaps » theatre, were 
uncovered in August: here, ina subterranean vault a number of objects 
is browse aod marklo wore found, Such wore: a tragic and a comie mask; 
part of'a colossal figure in military costume ; many parts of columns; several 
hundred pieces of marbles for wall-decoration ; a woodnn cieket decorated 
with plaques of bone and ivory covered with decoration of oves and figures 
(a Victory). Near the city part of an equestrian statue of exodllint work- 
manship was fun. 

VHO (near Cromonn)—Prenstane peposits —Sig. Parazzi yuiblishes 
in the Bull, di, patel, Latiana (1890, pp. 85-07) the resulta of bis exeava-- 
tions at Vid, on the road from Cremona to Mantova. In some black earth 
numerous flint knives hud been found: this led to the investigations, In 
the stratum of black earth were found bita of vaset sun-dried, numerous 
knives, blades, piecva of itint, bones of animals; but no clear ashes or conls 
euch as abound in the terremare or deer horns or piles or brotizes ar arrows 
of lance heads or spindles, ‘Tho diameter of the basin of earth win eight 
metres. ‘This appearw to have been a flint work shop under cover, Around 
it were ovidently huts, perhaps a village of thestoneage. ‘Tho entiro neigh- 
borhood abounds in prehistoric reimaina, showing in the upper regan of 
Vho between the Oglio and the Delmonn there originally existed a numer- 
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ous population during the stone age, The stone objects found are of the 
preatest yuriety. 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


BOBBIO—THE EanUy-CHIMSTIAN TOMES OF COLUMBANUS AND Hig FOL- 
Lowers.— Miss M. Stakes exhibited to the Sontety of Antiguaries of Londen, 
on March 19 one hundred illustrations of the vestiges of Lrish saints in Italy 
in the durk ages, and the Director read a paper by her on “ The Tombs 
of Columbanus and his Followers at Bobbio,” Attalos, Congal, Cummian, 
and others, whose names are given by Padre Koesetti in his cntalogus of 
the followers of Colombanus, but in their Latin forms, the Irish equiva- 
lents to which are omitted. ‘The tomb of Columbanus is a white marble 
sarcophagus (formerly surmounted by a marble recumbent statue of the 
exint) the front and sides of which were adorned with bas-reliefs itlustrating 
-events in the life of the saint.. Among the interesting features in these 
bas-reliofs should he noted the book-satehel carried by St, Columbanus in 
the first, and the water-veese! presented by Gregory the Great to the anint 
At the.consecration of his monastery, in the central compartment, This 
sarcophagus stands a an altar in the erypt of the old Lombardie church 
dedieated to the saint at Bobbio, while the tombe of thoae disciples who 
followed him from Trelanil to Ttaly are ranged in the walls around that of 
theirinaster, The sculptures on five of these earcophagi offer fino examples 
Of the interlaced work described by Canon Browne at the meeting of the 
Society held on February 10th as found In Italy at this period and before 
‘Th, ever in the time of imperial Rome, Such patterns were apoken of by 
Mises Margaret Stokes tn her paper read upon the same oceasion as grradu- 
ally introduced with Christianity into Ireland, and there engrafted ona 
still mare archaic form of Celtic art, Thusan Irieh variety of such patterns 
sprang inte life, ‘The fhet that there is no trace of such Trish individuality 
in the decorations on the tombs of the Trish mints at Bobbio, that there is 
nothing ty differentiate these designe from those that prevailed throughout 
Lombardy in the seventh century, goes far to prove that this style did not 
comé.from Lreland into Italy, Whether, on the other band, it reached the 
Irish shore borne directly from Lombardy by the passengers to and fro 
from Bobbio to its parent monastery jn Bangor, co. Down, is yet matter 
for future research, The pext monument deseribad was the marble alah 
inscribed to the memory of Cummian, bishop in Ireland at the beginning 
of the eight century. We learn from the epitaph itself that Liutprand 
(King of Lombardy from A.D. 720 to 701) had the monument exeented 
of which this alab waa the covering, the artist's name, Jonnnes Magister, 
being given st the foot. The inseription consists of nineteen Hines, twelve 
of which ard luudatory verses in hexameters, the remaining portion being 
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nrequest forthesaint’sintercession. The knife of St. Colombmnns, described 
by Mahillon in 1682 a9 well as by Fleming, is ctill preserved in the sacristy 
of the church. [¢ is of iron, and has a rude born handle. The wooden 
cup out of which the saint drank jz also preserved, and in the year 1354 
it was encireled by a band of silver, with an inseription stating that it had 
belonged to St, Columbanus. Tho bell of the eaint is another relic, and 
it is known that on the occasion of the translation of the saint's relics to 
Pavia this bell wae carried through the streets of that city at the head of 
the procession. ‘The vessel brought by Pope Gregory the Great from Con- 
atantinople, and given by him tw St. Columbanus at the consecration of 
his monastery, agrees in form with that which ix represented in the has. 
relief on the saint's tomb, and issaid to lave heen one of tle water veswela 
used at the wedding fenst at Cana in Galilee, A silver bust representing 
tho head of St. Columbanns completes the list of relics connevted with this 
saint which aro stil) preserved in the esoristy of his church at Bobbio,— 
Rov. Prof Browne said he lind now had the opportunity not only of seeing 
Miss Stokes's careful drawings and diagrams, but of dizenesing the matter 
with Miss Stokes herself, and he was glad to be able to asy once ahd for 
all that the Hibernian theory of the Trish origin of interlacing ornament 
in Italy was now quite dead—With regard to the dute of the remarkable 
vase preserved at Bobbio, and eaid to have heen given to Bt, Columbanus 
by St, Gregory, the President Dr. J, Evans thought the vase was quite as 
early as, if not earlier than, St, Gregory's time, and probably of Greek 
origin —Atheneum, March 24. 

COMO.—Discovery of si.ver cowwa—Early in Fehroary a trensnte- 
trove of about 6000 silver coins and other pieces of the xiv century was 
madein Convo, Among them were 52 coins of Como, all of Axzo Visconti; 
686 of Pavia; 4of Cremona, and nye than 5000 of Milan, A fall ryport 
hae been made mpon them by Dr. Ambrosoli in the Rivista Stalinna di 
Numismatioa (1801, p. 163), 

GIFTS TO THE AncHzoLogicaL Museum.—In 2 recent numbor of the 
Ripita archentoyica dell provincia di Como a report is published on the 
gifts made during 1890 to the archeological Museum of Como, whose 
importance is rapidly increasing. 

MILAN —THe LOMBARD sOULPTURES OF CamaTte—We slimmarize 23 
follows Sig. Carotti's report on tho early Lombard sculptures of Cuirate. 
Cav, Seletti recently gave to the Museum of Milan two modineval soulp- 
tures which eame from Cairate on the Olona, in the building of the ancient 
Benedictine nunnery dedicated to S. Maria Assunta, Attracted by in- 
formation regarding some ancient paintings still existing in this ancient 
structure, now private property, One of the owners gave him for the 
Museum a capital in aandstone [t is still an imitation of the Corinthian 
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type bot very debmed, on the same plan ot those in the baptistery of 
Cividule (737 a.) and the ciborium of & Giorgio di Valpollicella (712 
4,0.) "The body ie eubic, the four seanthus groups take almoet the form. 
ofshellx ‘The rectangular abacus hae the interesting decoration of twisted 
rope iwed in Lombard works between the vir and xi cent. ‘The origin 
of the monastery of Cairnte goes back to the vio cent. io a bull of Liat- 
prand «nd Hildebrand of 774, followed by a papal bull of John VILE in 
874, ‘The capital would indicate the existence at this period of m modest 
construction by an essentially local art. A narrow friexe with two doves 
remains also from this time. Among ite ruins were found the two frag- 
ments of sen|pcure given by Cav. Selletti, One represents n lion with the 
book—the symbol of St. Mark: the other represents a sested figure holding 
a book (probably St. Matthew). With the assistance of Axxost's old 
work (Tre statuette di mignore Longobarde, gid def soppreszo monitslore di 
Benedeltine in Cajrate) three etatuettes now fastened into the wall of the 
central court of tha Ambroeinn library were identified as alee coming from 
this monnstory of Cairate. They aro of the same style and workmanship 
and all seom frum intrinsio evidence to date from the foundation of the 
monmatery in 742. Tweolthe statuettes are 05 cont. high, the third measures 
62 cent.: they are in extremely high relief ond of great rudeness, Com- 
paral with other early Lombard pieces they most resemble the relief of 
the altar of Pemmo at Cividale (744-79 a. 0), The latter are in very 
low relief, so that in the sculptures of Culmate we have example of Lombant 
art which ars unique for two rewsons,—their high relief and the complete 
lack of any forcign influence, expecially the Byzantine, which is evident at 
Cividale. 

A. reconstruction. of the monastery took place in the xt cent. The 
cloister with ita double portico anveral times rebuilt preserves on the lower 
story a row of columme with capitals of the xm century. These capitals 
have the alternate arms of the Torriani and Visconti. The reconstruction, 
therefore, mitat date between 1257, the year when the Comasks encamped 
at Cairdte te anecor the nobles against the Milinese, and 1262 in which 
first broke out the hostility between the Torriani mad the Viseonti. 

ApoiTiONs To THE Museum.—The additions made to the department of 
the Middle Aves ond Renaieance in the museum of Milan (Brora) during 
the year 1800 are given with the prehistoric and classion) antiquities on pp. 
154-5 in order not to divide the report. "The reader is referred to this page. 

RIET!.— Discovery o= Manusempre.—In the ex-con vent of Sant Antonio 
del Monte near Rieti a notable group of manuscripts has been brought to 
ight which «ince 1860 had renmined hidden in the recess of a vault. Prof. 
Monaci has examined them on behalf of the government and reports-that 
of the seventy-one manuscripts fifty-eight are important. Although they 
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do not contain new matter, still, either on account of the great nge of sume 
of them—tho x and x1 centuries—or for the beauty of their calligraphy 
anil from being dated, and, finally,on account of the iluminations of other, 
they constitute # group that would do honor to most collections. The sub- 
jects ore meatly theologies! or of causn law.—Arch, Hom, di Si Patria, 
1591, p. 205. 

ROMA—AN Early Manusomer.— Padre Cossa-Liveat has prepured for 
publication in phototype the Vatican codex of the Prophets, which dates 
from the sixth or seventh century, It will ho mecompanied by a commen 
tury from Professor Ceriani, of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and will 
appear shorily—Atheneum, March 21. 

House OF donn ano Pau —Padre Germano continues with perseverance 
his exeuvations under the basilica of 83. Giovanni e Paolo which he is now. 
describing in the pages of this Jounsan. He hua clenred out several new 
hulls doring the winter and found now paintings of a thor barbarous 
style representing soldiers dividing Christ's garments, Christ in the tomb, 
the Descent into Limbo, efe. Iris thoupht thut the date of these paintings ia 
about the eighth century, They form another link in the series of frescoes 
of the ancient house which cover a period of some aight hundred years, 
from the third to the eloventh century, We call our readers’ especial 
attention to Padre Germany's important series of papers in the Jouns AL: 
they form the first coniplete and offivial report on these Unique excavations 
60 interceting for students of early Christian urt and history. 

CaTacoma oF SS. Peter ann Mancetuinus.—Mer. Wilpert hoe lotely 
discovered ina half-filled eubienletm of the catacomb of SS, Peter and 
Mareollinwe on the Vin Labieana, traces of an important series of paintings 
covering its vault, They date from about the middle of the third century. 
The vault ts divided into ning compartments, five of them rectanyalar, tho 
other four, pluced wt the angles; being circular, Near the entrance isa 
Woman gested before whom a figure stands, speaking, hiv aubject ti 
shown, by the two following, to be the Annunciution. These litter repre- 
éent the adoration of the Magi, in the uenal forns, und tho Miigi themselves, 
who point to the star which bas the preConatantinint fem off the mono 
gtum of Christ, In another compartment the Saviour is eurlog the blind 
man with his right hand. Iu the centro of the vault Clirist i+ seated ons 
throne surrounded by-saints, the acond af epecial judgmunt. Finally at the 
corners are ormnti representing the souls of thoae buried in thie eubbculuns, 
The importance of these paintings lies eapécially in their signiticance and 
connection, as they form a complete symbolic and didactic eyelo.— Rer, de 
Cart Chrétien, 1891, rm 271. 

A MEDUEVAL MUSEUM IN TH VaTioaN.—Greut and eXpensive prepara- 
tione are being carried on at the Vationn for the installation of a Mediarval 
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museom in the famows Borgin apartments. It is to receive the numerous 
paintings and worksof art of the Middle Ages and early Henaisaance which 
have hitherto been crowded into the eases and wardrobes of the Museo 
Cristiano. Until now it has been almost imposible to study a large part 
of this collection, hidden as it was behind wooden doors, The collection 
of emall Byzantine paintings of various periods ie unique and thoes of 
enamels, including many fine examples of early Limoges work, and of 
carved ivories are large and of the highest interest. Gut few of them havo 
heen described in print, and still fewer illustrated, [The editor spent, years 
ago, several monthe in making careful descriptions of soveral hundrod of 
these pieces and can testify to the fact that they will prove a fruitful source 
of study for students of the history of art. A. LL. F.. dr], The collection 
of paintings of the x1v and xv cent. includes several works of unusual 
excellence especially of the Umbrian schol. 

CATACOMS OF PrisciILLA AND Basiica oF St. Sicvesten.—In the last num- 
ber of Comm, De Rossi's Bull, di arch, eristiana (Serie V, Anno I, No. 2-3.) 
the lesrned writer gives a preliminary report on hisdiscovery of the basilica 
of St. Silvester already alluded to, 

{¢ was already known that the early and insportant historical erypts 
diseovered during the past few years in the cemetery of Priscilla should 
be divided into two groups. The first is that of the hypogeum of the Acilii 
Glabriones, which haus been already described; the second reached from 
the last eubloulam of the Glabriones is the eudionfum clarwm of the martyr 
Crescentianus, Here also the graffiti of visitors are nnmerone. In one 
of them the reason ts expressed for the veneration in which this spot wna 
held. As the basilicas erected over the tombs of the apostles in Rome 
were ¢alled /imina apostoforum, eo theee crypts of the cemetery of Priscilla 
were termed in Lhese grathiti dmina eoneforum, New discoveries have sim- 
plified the deseriptian of the erypta of 3. Crescentianus. These wore the 
confesia of on open air basilica erected by Popa Sylvester above the oats- 
comb, The itinerarie of the seventh century speak of ascending to the 
basilies of 5, Silvester in visiting this cometery; the stuirway that leada 
down to the arypts of Creacentianua or Creseentiu. Excavations at the 
top of it showed the ruina of rased buildings which were found to bea 
basilica surrounded by Christian oratories and mansoleums, The stair- 
case opena up near the Sema, as is customary, As the work of excavating 
the ruins was not finished at the time of writing the full report is delayed. 

The basilica was completely razed and despoiled, doubtless at a time of 
invasion, No fragment of inscription or of sculpture hos yet been found, 
But from the foundations of the buildings it is easy to perceive the form 
of the apse, tho site of the altar and the remains of a couple of the papal 
tomle—Chron. dew Arts, 1891, No. 4. 


ah 
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A graffito of the year 875,—On the wall of a etaircnse in the cemetery of 
Priscilla ie a gratlito traced on the cover of an arcosolium which is unique 
in character. On the first line we read: Inpace; on the following lines. ; 
Lidue febr, const Gratiani TTT et Equiti Fiorentinus, Fortunatus et (Fe) 
fiz ad calice benimus (for ad calicen venimus). To the first place this is 
the first graffito dated by year and day: its date ia 375 a. ». Secondly 
the formule ad calicem renimusis entirely new. The graffito, it should be 
observed consists of two parts, the ia pace being earllor nod thy reel! com- 
memoriting a visit in O76 to the tomb on which the gtuilito is scrntched, 
The explanation is that, ga we léarn from ecvlesiastioal writers the para 
habit of coming on certain occasions to eat and drink ut the tombs of rla- 
tives und friends was continued by Christians and the rioting aud drunken- 
nese that if led to wre the occasion of much eriticiam and led finally to 
eeveres ateps for tts repression, Ad cafieen ( fume) penis records 
this rite pirformed in honor of the defunct by Florentinus Fortunntuy and 
Polix, ond this graffito ia the first and anly allusion to the habit in the 
range of Christian epigraphy. —Der Rosst in Bull, arch. Orist., ¥, t, 2-3: 

GCHAISTIAN IRECHIPTIONS.—In the Campo Verano three fragments of in- 
scriptions have been fivund belonging to the ancient Christian undergruand 
cemetery which existed there, ‘They originally closed loculi. The mame 
Quiraces which occure in one is interesting becanse the catacomb itself, in 
which the nurtyr. St, Laurentius was buried, is eponymous of one Cirines 
and this name has been met with ina number of inseriptions from this site 
showing in the persons #omo relationship to the martyr. The second 
inscription is a metrical epitaph whos importance lies in its being a record 
of the burial in this cometery of a sacred virgin, Comm, de Rossi some 
time ago demoustrated that the epitaphs of savred virgina which have come 
in considerable numbers from this Christian cemetery and belopy to the 
fourth and fifth centuries show that there must have existed in the Agro 
Verano one of the very eurlicat of the weetic houses of the Roman chuareh 
where virgins and widows lived together in monastic fashion retired from 
the world.— Bull, Comm. areh. 1891, p. 77. 


SARDINIA. 

A FOUNDRY OF THE BRONZE AGE WEAN Let—Sig. Vivanet reports in the 
Seant (1500, pp, 334-8) the discovery in the commune of Lei of a number 
of ancient brones which have been placed in the museum of Cagliari, 
They include statuettes (of the osual warriors) lances, axes, pestles, arm- 
leta with linear decoration, poniard handle, rings, ete. 

In the same locality, Which is of granite formation, thero were found 
many picces of rough eaofing and volcanic stone brought here apparently 
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to make receptacles for fusing metal, Besides finished objects there were 
pieces of miner! of irregular shape, the remnants of the pyrites fused to 
obtain copper. 11 is therefore to be concluded that we have here another 
important factory of the bronze age, in the place called ea Maddalena. 

The miny tragic constructions which are found in the neighboring 
mountain and valley, eepecially the latter, show that this wae an important 
centre of population which may have encouraged the development of a 
foundry. The now semi-destroyed nuraghe called Muro de Hosurio placed 
2 few dozen metora away on the enmmit of tho bill may have been the 
articane’ dwelling —Not, d. Seowi, 1200, pp. as4—-0. 

THe BITE OF THE ANotENT Canes —l'he ancient Cares, placed near Olbia 
has heen ineurrectly located by all authorities. It is in reality situated 
about eight miles x, w. of Terranova in a territory still called Caress, in 
an uncultivated spot of square shape slong the slope ofa hill. The ancient 
city extended into the plain below, There are niany romaine of it, the 
moet notable being a ruined building measuring 58 by 23 mut. divided 
into seven rooms, by internal walls, all af'stone, “Two gold coins and roda 
of bone have boun found inside it. [na consitermble radius are other 
buildings some arranged im regular lines, some in confieed groupe, aome 
quite isolated. Between two line: of ruins are the remaing of on aneient 
paved road and whore it is interrupted are the resaina of a ecivcoular 
building where starts a wall that joins another transverse wall, There 
ssem endles tuine and remains of streets. What the extent of the ancient 
city may have been is difficult to ascertain on account of its extending on 
one side inte thick woods. One of the greatest of the modern destructions 
from which it las eulfered took place some thirty years ago when it was 
used as a quarry and its stone transported everywhere. Hence the well- 
known local proverl: #abba in ev mare ¢ 90 pedra in Cares or “ you find 
water in the sca and stom) at Cares” Act the beginning of this century's 
great part of the walls were atill standing. Sig. Tamponi undertook lately 
sotne excavations among the tuln but they were insuceessful—Not, d. 
Som, 1890, pp. 360-8. 

SICILY. 


STENTINELLO,—NeoLTHIC sTaTion—Professor Onst has just pub- 
Ikkhed his roport on the neolithic station of Stentinello, ‘This prehistoric 
villave, near Syrieuse, contained « group of dwellings built upon a natural 
terrace of tufo, about five metres above the level of the sea, all of whieh are 
now destroyed, The village waa girded by natural trenches in the rocks, 
which served for drainage, Amongst theobjects fiund are some of obsidian, 
flint knives, axe in lnaalt, carved bones, and fragmenta af lurge enrthen- 
ware vessels imperfectly baked at on open fite, the oven not then heing 
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known. The-vases are decorated in geometric style, before baking, with a 
hard stick, or even with the humun nails; some, however, showing a more 
advanced period when blocks and punvturing were in use, The handles 
are mostly circular, strong, nod brond. The rude body of an animal 
(fragmentary}—of which the head (now wanting) was fixed separately hy 
meine of a wooden atick—woa foul amongst the dffria, Another rode 
terracotta is ofa horned animal; and a third isa human body now without 
head or arms, the latter made separately —Athenewm, May 10, 

The report alluded to hy the Athenuman is published in the BudleHino di 
Paletyologia Nationa and its importance will justify a fall eumroary in the 
next number of the Jowrwa 

SYRACUSE (nenr)—ExcavaTiON OF THE NECROFOLIG OF Meaana HyBLaia, 
—In January the Italian government commenced excavations in the ne 
cropilis.of Megara Eyblaia, near Syracuse, After a month's excavation, 
Dr. Orsi renched the oldest part of the necropolis. At the outset he was 
rewarded hy finding a tomb of a woman, with two fine silver fibula at the 
height of the shoulders, and on the breast some silver rings with Phawnician 
searcher, and also a large chamber sculptured with an elegant border round 
the top representing archaic leaves entwined with axtrayals, all splendidly 
preserved. Dr, Orsi hes sow come on a rich mine of prote-Corinthinn vasen 
and silver objects. In one tom) ¢ontaining tliree infant skeletons were 
found nineteen buttons of thin silver; three spirale also of silver; bweuly- 
one silver rings, ten being on one finger; a long necklace of twisted wire: 
a girdle richly decorated with nepemet lines and geometric figures, like 
the Olympian blades; together with some very «mall but elegant brona 
brodches, some in the form of « horse, some in that of a boat, with other 
brooches in wood, hone and jron—a rare collection far one tomh, bot 
unfortunately in bad condition, Thete brooches are important as they 
resomble in type those belunging to the Italian cemeteries of the first age 
of iron, while they are very rare in Greek tombs, expeviall yin Sicily. In 
auother tomb were found a gold button and a fine gold rosette with six 
repouse® leaves. QOutsido the necropolis, near the pharos of Lumidoro, 
helow the sea-lovel, Dr, Orsi has. been able to trace out the quay of the 
ancient port of Megara Hyblaia, formed af huge blocks of limestone. The 
wall is more than five metres in width: All the objects found will be 
placed in the museum at Syracuse, of which Dr. Orsi ia diroctor.— Athe- 
erwin, April 4, 


GRANADA.—Fink in THE ALHaMena.—On Sop, 15, 0 violent fire broke 
out in the Alhambra, ‘The Sala de l'Alberca and « part of the court of 
the Arrayane were alone destroyed, and an architect from Madridis already 
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busy reconstructing them, A few days before the fire, several works of 
art bad been stolen from the Alhambra wud it is conjectured that the fire 
was atarted to cover the theft. Chron. des Arts, 1890, No. dt. 

Quiitena—Discovery of a dolmen—Two Sevillan archwologicts, José 
Cusenles' and Felicien Cundan, have disenvered near Quillensa a corridor 
dulmen, the only one of the kind hitherto known to exiét in Andatasia. 
The walla of this construction, whose section i tnt pexollal, ace formed of 
enormots unbewn stones, 1.25 met high, connecter! without cement, The 
roof is formed of vory wide slabs whose dimenvinns are as large as 2.16 by 
1.15 met,—Rev. Arch. 


FRANCE. 


CONGRESS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES AT THE SORBONNE IN inai.— The following 
is an extract from the program of the section of arcluoology at tho great 
annual congresd attended by delegates from all the learned societics of 
France, whieh meets at the Sorbonne. It gives the topics within whose 
limite the papers and reports wore kept. 

(1) Notices ofinventorics of private collections of antiques,stalies, relict, 
coina, found In the provinces between the xvith and the xvinth cent, with 
the object of tracing the history of monuments in the triacenme of lonley, 

(2) Rewent discoveries of milestones or signs of ancient roads which may 
serve to determine the line of Roman roads in Gaul or in Africa, 

(8) Study ins determinate region of Afrien all the ancient buildings, 
such a triumphal arches, temples, theatres, ete. and draw up plans, ‘This 
+a in view of the fact that «pasion for epigraphy has led to the neglect of 
the monuments in Africas, especially those of early Christian period. 

(4) Notify of the antiquities preserved In provincial museume which are 
of an origin foreign to the region. 

(6) Call attention to notury wets of the xtv-xv1 centuries containing 
inforination on artiste’ biographies, especially contracts relating to paint. 
ings, Keulptures or other works of art. 

(6) Drow up a list, accompanied by plins tind drawings of the Christian 
buildings of'o province or department considored anterior tothe year 1000, 

(T) Study the characteristics which distinguiah the various schools of 
architecture during tho Romanesque period with expecial stress on the 
constitutive clements of each monument (plan, vaults, ete.) ‘This is to 
encourage monographs treating of the common characteristics of buildings 
in o department, a diocese or on arrondissement. 

(8) Statistics of monuments of tuilitary architecture of various periods, 
sith notice of histories! documents that serve to date them. 

(9) Note the rural constructions erected by monasteries or individuals, 
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(10) Documents relating to naval architecture, 

(11) Point out in each region of France the centres for the manufae- 
ture af works in precious metals during the Middle Age. Indicate the 
characteristics and especially the marke and stamps by which they can 
be reengnizel, 

(12) Seek on-figured monuments of antiquity or the Middle Ages the 
representalions of implements of trades, Tt is ofien difficult to identify 
the age and nee of sch when they are found, 

(18) Stody the centres for the manufactare of ceramics in anciont Gaul, 
and the placea where this industry has been handed down to tho present time. 

(14) Collect written or figured documenta illustrating the history of cos- 
tumme in noy special region. 

(15) Study in the Aefa Sanctorum among the biographies of saints of 
any region of Franeo, what may interest the history of art in that region — 
Rev, le Fart Chrét, L891, pp. 178-151. 

ST. DENIS AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE TRANSITIONAL STYLE IN FRENCH ARCHI- 
tecture —The abbey church of St Denis waa the subject of an interesting 
dideuesion at the lost congress of lentued anecictics ut (he Sorbunne, 

That work was begun in L140 ond notin 1197 wae demonstrated by M. 
Anthyine Saint-Pan! from » careful stuly af a document. ‘The fiendle 
must have been built in five or aix years, nol ite date being certain, the 
part of the vestibule placed under the towers belongs to the same perio, 
The ribbed eree-vaulte plaeed here are worthy of etady on account of the 
heavy profile of their ribbing, The choir was erected betwoon 1140 and 
1143 and i¢ # remarkably bold construction, [tis possible that the churches 
of Poissy, of St. Maclou of Pontoise mod of St. Martin des Champs were 
built under Suger’s inepiration: they muy be therefore considered as the 
prototypes of the basilica of St, Donia, which ia tie first Gothic church, 
Such were the views expressed hy M. Anthyme Saint-Paul, On the other 
hand M, cde Lasteyrie objected to calling Saint-Denis the first Gothic ohureh. 
itis but one link in a chnin of transformations Insting fram the olvae of tho 
leventh up to the thirteenth contury. It oertainly hid cotsidernble inilu 
oneo in the entire district; hut all its essential charocteriatics ure to be 
found in other buildings of the same i of an earlier date, like St. Etienne 
of Beauvais or Morionval, M, Anthyme Saint-Paul did not lay sufficient 
stress upon the chrondlogical order of the other buildings of the same type 
which remain. He supposes the church of Poissy and that of Saint-Maclou 
af Pontowe to be earlier than Si. Denis, but what is there to prove it? 

M. E. Lefdvre-Pontalis called M. Anthyme Saint-Paul's attention to the 
fact that the church of St Maclou of Pontoise must, on the contrary, have 
been so #ome time after the basilica of St. Denis, as is proved by the 
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oseatnre of the vault of the deambulatory, the only part of the building 
that still dates from the twelfth century.— Rev. de Cort Chrét,, 1891, p. 179. 

BapriamaL Fonta—M. P.Satntenoy has contributed to the Sooitté d'arehio- 
fogie de Druxeliet a dotuiled monograph on baptienml fonts from the bap- 
tisterize to the xvt coutury. Among othor points discussed i that of the 
Vorius centres for the exectition of fonts in bronge and marble during the 
Midille Aves, especiully in Belgiumand north Germuny, The monuments 
are cliasified as: luptisteries, plecinne of baptisteries with mised borders, 
fonte with pedicula over them, baptismal vases, elo,— Fey, de Porl Chrétien, 
1891, p. 247. 

Le MOITUMER, THE SCULPTOR CF AVIGNON, aND Jacques More: —In the 
Gasetle dea Beaue Arte nod the Chronique des Arte (No. 11. of 1891) omnay 
new and interesting fhele are uoted in regard Lo two sculptors of the xv 
cont, Jacques Morel amd Antoine Je Moiturier, both of whom were among 
the first seul ptors of the grewt Burrundian school which started the Retails 
sanee in northern France, 

A FRENCH PAINTER OF THE xIV CENT.: JEAN Coste—M. Bernard Prost 
has lately pohlished, th the Archiors hiatoriqnes, artistiques, ot liléraires a 
very intoresting document found in the Archives Nationales (K 44, No. 6). 
Documents on French painting during the Xtv cent. are oxtremely rare. 
‘The one in question seem to relate to the famous Jean Coste, painter of 
King Jean ond presumed author of the portrait in the Bibliothéque 
Natiinule. It preseuts the double interest of describing: an important 
deeorntive work exeouted in one of the most magnificent: chateaux of 
France and of furnishing precious information regarding the technique 
of the art of the day and ite special voeuhulary. 

It ivan account for the year 1345; Jenn Coste had been charged in 
1340 by the duke of Normandy with various important work in the chateau 
of Vaudreuil andl at Paris, The following fs the tenor of the aceount of 
Gisors, in modern orthography. 

“Pour faico en la chupelle du roy, peindre 14 et faire en lal, chapelle 
environ 210 toises do ling ef tot totes de Mi, et doit Atre le ciel de lad, 
ehapolle lumandé (alc) des armes de France, et vem le lambris. peint 
d'une conlenr futine! lestres’ et Ie ponchons" d'azir semés de fleurs de 
lis, hes bases, les chapiteans, vodte, do vermillon, de-vert et d'arpel," les 
ogives de fin vermillon et do fin vert, tout fait a l'hnile, et les joints do Ie 
colour des trez, les sablidres d'une orbe voie faites en filatiéres :* lew edtés 
do dad. chapelle roussé et quartellés" de blane refenda de bran; pour le 
clotet,' tout le comble vert estencele® d’orpel, les ogives de fin vermillon, 

1 Woo oolor, * Bears. * King-posta 

“| mitation gold. "Scallops. * Checkered. 
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votite d’orpel, et les reprinses” semblablement, les joints d’azur semis de 
fleura de lia, les eablidjres, voilte, de fin vermillon et de tin vert & Whole et 
dorpel, vt les mur de dtups™ roi" de Frauce, do Bourgogne et ile 
Normanilie ; et le contre cocur de loutel, In table peinte des Ymages de 
fa Posion et le champ ile fii vert estencele et do fin or ot les diadlemes™ 
(eo fiu or et le devant armové de France ct de Bourgogne, Pour ice avoir 
fait hien et convengblement par Jehan & pointe, & icelul baillé a rabals, 
pour tout xv livres."— Chron, dea Arta, ISO1, Ne, 15. 

An Historical Painting ay Jean Foucguet.— Tliough it was known that 
the great jean Fonequet was painter to King Leonie XT, none of hia work 
done for the court had been identified, M. Durriew hus found tho copy 
of the #tatules of the Oritre de Saral-Michel (Bib, Mat. Mfe. Frang, 12810) 
whieh belonigerl to the king, ite founder, (ho the first page ts on udmirnble 
illumination representing the holding of the firet chapter of the order, All 
the heada of the figores are admirable portraits, and from them and certain 
details of costume ood a comparizan with other monuments M. Durrien 
Ine been able to identify, beside Louis XA, duke Charles of Guyonne, his 
brother, duke Louis IT of Bourbon, the count of Roussillon, admiral of 
France, grandmaster Antoine de Chahannea, count Dommartin, Jean 
Bourré, governor of Charles VITL, the poet and author Joan Rabertet, ate, 
Revue Crit., 1800, 11, p. 408. 

TREASURIES OF ST MAURICE D'AGAUNE AND OF Sion.—M_.de Mély publishes 
in the Buffotin of the Comil des Travous Historiquea a study on the con- 
tents of the treasuries of St, Maurice d'Agaune aul of Stim, Far the former 
he makes rectificutions in the magnificent monograph of M. Aubert adding 
much to the description of the reliquary of the Ste, Epine and the Merc 
vinglan reliquary, He «hows that the so-called antique eames on its fant 
is a berre AE whose singnlar technique he explains: this may lead to the 
discovery of the mame fiet in the ense of other so-called cameos. In the 
treasury af Sion he studies especially two pieces; the small reliquary of 
St. Althes, a work of the vi0t century, restored in the x11, and the chef 
danvre of the collection, » coffur containing relics of the Thebun legion and 
dating from the middle of the xrv century, [tis a work of great interest 
though hardly noticed. It is covered with plaques of silver gilt, stamped, 
pierced 4 jour, representing alternntely a king and a queen enthroned in 
o quatre-fouille tm high relief. The ground is decorated with plagues of 
silver enamelled and gilt, with most. delionte translucid enamels. A multi 
tade of wonderful details make of this piece a jowel— Rerun de [art Chrétien, 
1501, p. 246, 


"With coats of wena * Dinlema 
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Form of THe Cross of THE Crusapens.—SL de Mély commtinionted to 
the Académie dex Insriptions (April 25) the reproductions of some mont- 
ments that show the form of the cross worn by the first crusaders. These 
monumerts are: the glass: windows of St. Denis, given by Fuger; a minis 
ture in a menuseript at Bern, representing Frederie 1; and a panel in the 
reliquiry of Charlemagne at Aix-li-Chapelle— Revue Crit, 1590, 1, pp. S00, 

Paorosep MUSEUM FUND AND THE ViscONTI-ArRcoNATI Leaacy.—The 
movement to establish a Clie dew Mietes or fund destined to enable the 
Frenely museums to make large purchases of works of art was alluded to 
on p. 380, yol, vi of this Jounsan, It seema to have been minde a possi- 
bility by s most munificent act of Move. la Marquise Viseonti-Arconati, 
daughter of the recently decensed senator Pevrat, "This lody wished to 
arranger in advance the disposal of her large fortune amd has made a will 
including legacies to hospitals in Italy, to the city of Brussels, to the 
Institut do France, the Bibliothtyue Nationale and the Museum, This 
last legacy makes the state heir to the sum of eight millions of francs whose 
income is destined to increase the colleetions of the Louvre and Cluny 
museums, Incase the Coie dey Afusces fe in operation when the lognoy 
comes duo, it shall have the disposal of this inconse, Otherwise the state 
itself ehall employ it in purchases in the proportions of one-fifth for the 
Cluny museom and four-fifths for the Louvre. ‘This is therefore, says M. 
Gonse in the Chron. des Arla (1891, No. 4)," a peremptory reason, 4 unigue 
odtusion fir our law givers to volo the creation of 2 museum fund whieh 
cun alone give to our attiatic nequisitions that breadth and elasticity that 
ere go necesaury. Io renlity it needs nothing buts imple authorization 
on their part; that the principle of te financial antonomy of our museums 
should be recomnized fi the budget: the rest will come of itself The 
Sevine und Barellicr finds will form # first nucleus... example is con- 
tagious; we know of amateurs ready to open their pursestritigs as soon na 
they know at whut door to knock,. It is indispensable that by the time 
the Arconati legacy comes into operation the Fund should have been 
organized and have given proof of vitality.” The Louvre GH preserve 
ita artistic supremacy only by some such means an this, 

ANNECY.—Ga.ue oscovena.— Dr, Thonion communicated nt a meet- 
ing of the Soe. dea Antiquaires (April 9), the results of a discovery under a 
_ tomulua constructed of uncemented stone in the neighborhood of Anneey. 
The objects found are Gallic and consist of awords, fibulae, lance-heads, 
bracelets, hoar-tecth, ef. M. Flouest adds that these objects belong to 
the last period af Gallic independence before Caesar's invasion.—Revue 
Crit, 1, 1800, p. 360; and Bull. Soe. dee Antig., 1890, p, 176, 

AVENCHES=AVENTICUM,— The Society Pro A eentico iz zealously carry- 
ing on excavations at Avenches, A wall 8 ft. in thickness has been un- 
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earthed at the east end of the theatre, and aleo traces of the pavement 
around the theatre. It will sonn be possibile to give an exact picture of 
the theatre of ancient Aventicum. ‘The excavators also came upon the 
grave of a young girl (whose skeleton was much damaged), ond a great 
quantity of vases, pot, and- small lamps mude of a fine red clay. Not fur 
froma spot which is enpposcd to have been the site of a temple, a marble 
hand, part of a foot, and the frarments of an inscribed marble tablot have 
been found.—<Atheneom, March 7. 

AVIGNON.—1ITs aRcHITEOTS OF THE x cenTuey,—M. Mints continues 
to publish ( Chronique des Arts, 180), No. SL) bis studies on the Architects 
of Avignon, with information derived from new documents, ‘The earliest 
here mentioned is Maitre Quillaume, opermrive of the bridge of Avignon 
and constructor of that of Raudnitz in Bohemia, Bishop John TV af 
Prague (d. 1345), the great protector of art in Bohemin before the advent 
of Charles TV, became acquainted with this architect while at the Papal 
court, and invited him to Prague, where he came in 1253 with three other 
opererii. They baikl two piera and w vault, and left the rest to their 
Czech confreres, after working several years. This bridge waa about 
650 ft. long, wae composed of seven piers and elylit circulur arches, and 
was destroyed during the Thirty-yeare War. To also built the choir of 
the conyentual church of the Virgin at Raudnitz, begun in 1853 and 
finished in 1554, 

The second dovament shows that Pierre Poisson de Mirepoix was ap- 
pointed architect of the palace of the Popes at Avignon as carly oa the 
beginning of 1885, Also, in 1835, Benedict XU charged his brother 
Johannes Piscia to goto Rome to superintend the restoration of the basilica 
of &t. Peter, A brief of Oct. 18, 1835 ens, that he had shone in this 
sedulam euram aud had caused to be executed magnam parlem reperationt 
ef reafawrationte hujus operis. Ho died in 1538, ‘Two other Frenchmen 
sueeceded Jean Poisson, They wore /etrus Canon of Arras and Thomas 
Guirandus of Avignon. 

A third document of June 18, 1348; concerns the works undertaken on 
the paluce by Clement VI and under the direction of Jean de Loubitres. 
Tt tells us that Johannes de Duperia, serviens armorum damini nostri ao 
magister operum palacii apostolic’, in preparing ‘to go ad partes Franetaa 
charged Guillelmus Richonfe prarparator seu director qusdem operis and 
Herricus Godefredi aling dictus de Duperia, w cousin-German of the above 
John, to regere ef gubernari during hisabsence, They were also authorized 
to reveive from the Apostolic chamber the regular payments of 70 florins 
per week of six workdays, 60 per week of five and 50 por week of four 
work-days, 
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Further researches have allowed M. Mints to prove that to the architects 
ofthe palace of the Popes we owe the plans of the constructions undertaken 
at Montpellier by Urban V between 12364 and 1870; namely, the college 
of Bt. Benedict (now the School af Medicine), the Cathedral, and, finally, 
the Colléze de Mende, On several oceasiuna, Bertraul de Mouse, one of 
thearchitects of the palace, made payments for these works, which heappears 
6 have directed! from a distance, One of his confreres, Henri Chisel, visited 
Montpellier to oversee. Even the architeet-in-chief of the palace, Bertrand 
Nogayrol, oversaw at Avignon the execution of the stalle and paintings 
for the eotlege of Se. Benclivt, 

Finally, regarding the Pierre Obrier who waa long considered the only 
architect of the palace, he is shown, by a document of 1376, to have been 
called indifferently Petrus Obreriua or Petrus Operiarus. 

Monument oF Canpina Lagsanae.—We bere complete our report (ef, 
JovENAL, V1, p. 300) of the study made by M. Eug. Manta in the Amd 
des Mon. (1800, pp. 81-5 and 191; 181, No. 1) on the monument of Curd. 
Lagrange. ‘The relict belongs to the maturalistic French revival of the 
clogs of the xrv and the first part of the xv century: Tt ane the statues 
surruinding it are in the styl of the strongest works fron the workshop 
of André Benuneven), the famous tuogier of Charles VV. Another nuniian- 
leum 10 the Cardinal was ordered fur Amiens [ts effigy etiil remains, 
now placed behind the high allarof the Cathedral, Finally another statue 
of the Cardinal is placed on one of the buttresses added under Charles V 
to the north aide ofthe facade pear thet of Bureau de in Rividre. It isa 
work in every way worthy of the chisel of Beauneveu and quite comparable 
to the * Transi" of Avignon, 

EanLy PRINTING AT AVIGNON: IMPORTANT OIECOvVERY.—A emall pamphlet 
lately published by the Abbé Requin ( L'Imprimerio a Avignon en 1444," 
Pars, Picard, 5yo., pp. 20) contains an aocount of geome intereating and 
iinportant documents discovered hy him in the course of his inquiries about 
tho early patnters.of Avignon, These documents are preserved aniung 
the acts of three notaries who practised at Avignon in the middla of the 
fifteenth century, and are printed at the ond of the pmamiplilet. A phote- 
gravure of oneof them is given nea frontiapiees. The story whieh they 
disclose is briefly wa follows. In 1444 one Procopiits Valdfhghel ( Wald- 
vogel), a goldsmith of Prague, was living at Avignon: he there in- 
structed twoatudents, Manand Vitalis and his friend Arnaud de Coselhae, 
in the art of artificial writing (seribendi artifctatiter), and furnished them 
with the instramen te of the art, comisting of twoabocelaria of metal and two 
iron former, a steel screw, forty-cight forme of tin, and other implements, 
About the same time Valdfoghel instructed one Davin of Caderousse, a 
Jew, im the eame art; and two years later, on the 10th of March, 1446, 
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he ontored into an agreement with the Jew to supply him with twenty- 
seven Hebrew letters cut in iron (scisaa in ferro) and other implements for 
the pretice of the mrt, At the sime time the Jew agreed not to disclose 
the art, either in theory or pructice, to any one as lang 23 Valdfoghel 
remained at Avignon or in the neighborhood. Meanwhile Validfoghel 
appears to have entered into partnership with Manaud Vitalie and Arnaud 
do Coselhao, and in April, 1446, this partnership was dissolved su fur oa 
Vitalis was concerned, and Vitalis gave up to his partners all his share in 
the instrumenta of the art, whether of iron, steel, copper, lead, amid other 
metals, or of wood. Upon his doing this, Vitalis, at the request of Wale 
foghel, made oath upon the Holy Gospels that the art of artificial writing 
taught him by Validfoghol was a true art, and essy and teefal to any one 
who desired to work at it and wae fondof it, The Abbé suggests that poe 
sibly Valdfoghel was afraid of being punished by the Inquisition ns a sor- 
eerer, and it may be remembered that Gutenberg was afraid that poopile 
might think his art was jugglery (gickelwerek); but it seems more likely 
that Valdfoghe! fared that it might get about that Vitalis was leaving 
him because he found the invention was o failuro, and that to prevent this 
opinion he asked for the declaration. 

‘The great importance of the discovery of these documents will be mani- 
fost when it ia constlered that it was in 1489—anly five veara before we 
find Valdfoghel at Avignon—thut Gutenberg was experimenting mt Straa- 
burg. and that Valdfoghel was actually practising nnd teaching his art 
of artificial writing at Avignon before Gutenberg removed to Muinx If, 
therefore, Valdfoghel’s artificial writing was in fact printing with movable 
types, Avignon, instead of Mainz 2s hitherto aupposed, becomes the second 
city where printing was carried on, ‘That the artificial writhig practised 
by Valifojhel waa printing seoms-to be-clearly shown by the documents, 
They mention letters cut in iron, abocedaria, or alphabets of metal, types 
(forme), and invtal sorews, the ase of which cannot be explained otherwise 
than on the supposition that Valdfoghel waa in truth printing by means of 
movable letters, How bad he learnt the art? How long did he continue 
to practise it at Avignon or elaewhere? The Abbé Requin haa not been 
able to find any anawer to these questions, Tt is possible that Valdfoghel 
learned the secret either from Gutenberg himself or from one of his eer- 
yants or workpeople, but we have no certain knowledge. F hopo that in 
his future researches the Abbé may diseover some further infurmation about 
this early printer, and even seme specimen of his work. Meanwhile we owe 
to him the moet iniportant discovery in the annals of typogra phy aince the 
finding im 1745 of the record of Gatenberg’s lawsuit with the representa 
tives of Andreas Pritachen—J. Sueur, in Atheneum, Aug. oi. 
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BASSOUES.—Donson.—The donjon of Bassoues (arrond, Mirande, dep, 
Gers) is classed as-on historical monument.. Drawings and a description 
of it are for the first time published in Z'Ami dea Monuments, 1391, pp. 
8-15, by MM. Lauzun and Benouville. It is a square tower, reinforced 
by four immense:noguiar buttresses and containing four stories ench con- 
sisting of a fine hell covered with a ribbed cross vault and lighted by trefoil 
windows. Thesommitt crowned by an octagonal construction, It formed 
part of a castle which belted to the archbishops of Auch. Tt was built 
in 1808 by Archh. Arnaud d'Aubert, Seigneur of Bassoues. [t remains 
in a perfcot state of preservation, 

BERNAY.—Decoration of THe Ansey—Mr. J. P. Harrison communi- 
e@ited 2 note on churches built by Richard IL, Duke of Normandy, and 
also exhibited photorraphs of capitula in the aouth sisle of the choir of 
Bernay Abbey, fuanded circa 1017, Mr. Harrison considered thut the 
ornametitation of the eapiials was of a decidedly Enstern type and exhibited 
features derived from the folinge of the palm tree. As the chronicles of 
Verdun Abbey record a visit to Richard by Simon, Abbot of Mount Sinai, 
with eome of hie monks, about the time that the work at Bernay was in 
Prognes, the sculpture of the capitals may perhaps be attributed to their 
ekill. It appears also that Simon and one of the monks named Stephen 
remained at Rouen for two years, and whilst there Simon cupeestet the 
foundation of p monastery in the suburbs, and deposited in it relics of Bt. 
Ontherine which ho had brought with him from the Esst. The elhunth is 
no longer in existetice, but-a capital belonging to it, Orienth) in character, 
is preserved inthe Rouen Museum. Work similar to that at Bernay oxists 
at Evreux. Feeamp Alibey contains little more than osingle hay of Duke 
Richard's work, Here the ornament is altogether diffrent from tht wt 
Bernay, and resembles some in the choir of Oxford Cathedral and the 
illuminated MSS, of the 1 period.—aAthencum, Nov. 14, 

BESANCON.—Paintines OF THE WiLLemor CotLecTion—Among the 
works of art left to the city of Besangon by M.Willemot are the fullawing 
paintings of the early Ualian schools, (1) A small triptych by Giottino, 
with the Crucifixion, Annunciation, and two saints. (2) Two aides of an- 
other triptych by the same master; an one ia the Crucifixion, an the other 
sevoral saints. (3) A predella. of the early Sivnnese school: in the central 
compartment 14 Christ,in two athers are bnate of the Virgin and St. John. 
(4) A fine altarpiece of the middle of the xv century representing the 
mounting of Calvary, with « procession in rich Byzantine costumes. On 
the sides und in a predella oro sixteen amall compositions from the lives 
cof Christ.and the Virgin. It ie attributed either to Piaanello or Pesellino, 
—<A, Casta, in Cour. de FAri, 1890, No. 30. 
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BLAIN ({Loire-Inf.).—Tomes of THe Ronan.—In demolishing the old 
eburech at Blain a crypt was found in which were four leaden cases,—two 
large and two amall—, which ore supposed to have contained the remains 
of René U1, of Catherine de Parthonny bis widow and of their two children, 
and two vases, also of lend, bearing the dates 1575 and 1586 which must 
have contained, one the entraila of Henri I, vicomte de Rohan, who died 
in 1575, the other the heart of René 1] de Rohan, who died at La Tochelle 
in 1536.— Chron. dea Arte, TEU, No. 0. 

BOUILLAND (COte<l'Or)—Merovinaian Antiquities —A collective 
burial place of the Merovingian pericd lias been discovered at Bouilland, 
Several tomba have been cleared and wore found to cotitain, besides well- 
preserved skeletons, several vases aud medals, os woll of belt plaques with 
traces of silver damasquinery. The decenaed were buried in sarcophapi 
made of local lava,—Chron, dew Arla, 1891, No, 12, 

BOURGES.— Excavations for a bridge over the Auron lave led to the 
discovery on a line parle! ta the river of a row of monoliths and ateles 
some of whieh carved, aml behind them « mass of earth eontalning a mix. 
ture of Toman tiles, pottery, ee In the same region there wore found a 
hand mill and some perfectly-preserved mill stoi. The Auron having, 
aban edely period, been turned from ite normal cotitse it is epposed that 
the line of eteles was established aa a barrier.—A mi des Mon, 1890, p. 317. 

Canonea.—Lhacorery af paintings im the Cathedrai—In restoring the 
domes of the cathedral of Cahors some romarkable medimval frescoes wore 
uncovered in the western dome, eight metres in height and earrounded by 
rich borders. M. Corroger deseribes them in the Am! des. Monumenta, 
1801, p. 3d: * The decoration of the western done remains complete in its 
compontionpior though the coloring las sonvew hat faded the outline traced 
in black with remarkable science, vigor anil siremess of laid, remaine 
complete or nenrly so. The western dome, sixteen feet in diameter, like 
the eastern, is divided Inte eight regments separated by bands formed by 

Leejies of flowars or fruite vigorously drawn, The figures of eight 
eclete form the centre of each segment; the four great and four of the 
twelve minor prophets are placed each within an architectural motif of 
the close of the xa cent.; his outline traced boldly ow « ground of 
nuaoury whose course: are indicated by «a double brown tine ov a ground 
of light ocre, ench prophet holds an unrolled seroll with » name in fine 
letters of the xin cent. The bands (or segments) centre in a frieze enr- 
rounding the summit of the dome, forming # starry heaven, in the midst 
of which is represented the apotheosis of St. Stephen, the patron of the 
parish chorch. The frieze is composed of twenty-two figures of life sixe, 
representing in varied and lively attitudes the scenes of the stoning of 
the saint.” 
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Historical evidence shows that these paintings wora executed either in 
1276 by care of bishop Raymond de Cornil, or in 1300 by bishop Ray- 
mond de Gauchelle. Asadecoration itis unique in France ss representing 
the beat style of the xi century, 

In the eastern cupola and on the pendentives there were traces of paint- 
ings under the whitewash. which could not he preserved or even copied on 
account of their dilapidation. 

MARTRES-TOLOSANES.—Roman Sourprunse—Prof. Lebique, the 
distinguished epigraphiat of Toulouse, has been enabled, by the help of s 
Government grant of 6000 francs to undertake excavations at Martres- 
Tolowanes, o amall town s..w. of Toulouse, Ninety-six pieces of soul plure 
ware discovered scattered closely ata depth of three ur fuur metres; among 
‘then were vight heads of marble, the bast of an emperor, eoveral basrelieds, 
4 statue of Minerva, come fragments of male. statites, capitals, pottery, 
marble bases for busts, efe. 

The Minister of Public Instruction charged MM. Perrot and Robert de 
Lasteyrie to study the results of these excavations, and M. Perrot reported 
the reilts of his obaervations to the Acad. dea Znacriptions (March 6, 13), 
In the first place he showed that bofore the present discoveries numerots 
finds had been made on the anme site not only im the xvi and XVI cen- 
tures bat later. Some very fruitful excavations were carried on at the 
expense of the department of Haute-Garonne between 1826 and 1850.and 
hetween 1440 and 1842 when a large series of varied monuments came to 
light, now placed in the museum of ‘Toulouse atnong which are a statue of 
Anustus and the well-cnown Venus de Martres. 

Awcording to M. Perrot the entire series of monuments from these various 
exenvutions should be classified in three distinct groups. Tie first gruap 
jneludes renlieas of ideal types created by Greek eculpture, figures of divini- 
ties and heroes. The beautifl head known as the Verte de Marlres reetstl ly 
the Cuidlan Aphrodite of Praxiteles; there is also an Ariadne in marble of 
two colors, not without charm, To. the eure series belong the friyyments 
of a friew in high relief representing the labors of Hercules which reflects 
the style in vogue nt the beginning of the second century Bc, through the 
influence of the Rhodian achool. ‘There is the aame secking after effect, 
the came muscular exaggeration, hut les artivtic skill than in the great 
altar of Pergamon, 7 

The second gronp consiaia of busts of Roman emporors and of princes 
and princesses of the imperial fumily- There is o remarkable lend of 
Augustus, None of the three busts of Trajan are of first rank: alter the 
second century everything ix of little value or is bad wrt. 

The third group consists of heads in which it ts impossible to recognize 
Roman busts, though they appear to hnve the charneteristics of portraits. 


ii 
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As works of art they are extremely mediocre, They are like photographs 
of GalloRoman wen and women of the first two centuries of our era: in 
their back ia the hole by which they were clamped to the wall. 

After examining also the collection in the museum of Toulouse, M. 
Perrot studies the question of origin, Lt had previously been thought 
that the best of these pieces wore imported into Aquitaine, It was even 
guid that they were of Greek or Italian marbles. Skilled experts have, 
however, shown that all the nonuments are, without exception, executed 
in marhle of the Pyreneces.or of the locality, leading one to suppose that 
they are the product of an entirely local school of art which flourished 
vigorotely during the firat centuries of cur cra, Some sculptures at the 
muscin of Toulouss which were brought from Bésiers amd Narbonne have 
thesame origin. The afefiers which supplied the cities of the Narbonnnaise 
and Aquitaine must have been founded in the first century hy artists com- 
ing from Greece, or rather from Lialy, whe brought with them fine models; 
but the personnel employed in these ateliora wae afterwards recruited from 
among the natives, and there being no longer sleled'euere to imitate, 
& docadimoc ensied which béeentwe ot the close of the thet century far 
more rapid than in [taly: after the Autonines it issu rapid o4 to end in 
barbarism. M. Perret exiled attention to the remarkable fact that all the 
marlles found bear traces of vinlent and wilful destruction. He refutes 
the theory af a destruction by flood, which would not have guthered them 
together but have dispersed them, Many of the heads hear the marks of 
the blows which have split them vertically, sometimes detaching the 
occiput: such blows could have been made only by an instrament like 
anaxara pick, [¢ is evident that these marbles were brought here and 
piled up after being broken to pieces. ‘This wna done either by a riot of 
Christians or an invasion of barbarions Dismissing the idea of a local 
arolptoral atelier, M. Perrot believed that there wos here a town of con- 
siderable: importance containing a temple consecrated to Hercules, whose 
image is reproduced under every possible form, and also n rich ville full 
of worke of art, probably the property of some great senatorial family. 
“All these buildings were doubtless excked in tho fourth century by the 
Chiristians or pillaged by the lurburintis—Chron. des Arta, 1801, Noa. 1, 
12; Ami des Mon. 1801, pp, 108-9. 

MAS D’AZIL—In DZ! Anthropologie for April M, Emile Cartailhae gives 
an account of the researches, pursued by M. Eal, Piette sinew 1587, and 
still going on, in the cavern of Mas d'Azil (Ariége), Among the objects 
discovered the niost remurkable are a number of pebbles painted with 
designs ina red coloring matter. The design usually comprises a thin 
border round the cireumference of the pebble, and within bars and circular 
and heart-shaped objecta. Others, without the border, have zigaps, 6, 
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crosses, ani other designs, Harpoons of staghorn were also found. ‘Though 
M. Piette alone hail authority to explore the cavern, some persons in his 
absence intruded into it, and amoug the remains disturbed by them were 
dfterwards found portions of a skeleton bearing traces of red paint— 
Athenewia, May 30, 

MAVILLY (CSte+l’Or)—M., Reinach read to the Acad. dee Inscriptions 
a paper on the altar of Mavilly discovered during the Inst century. [tis 
in the form of two superposed cules whase sides are covered with reliefs 
that have never buen satisfactorily explained, ‘The writer shows that the 
figures represented aresimply the twelve great gods of the Roman pantheon 
pls the serpent with rani's head. The figure which hw identifies with. 
Apollo is that of a child, which is in harmony with the peculiarly Celtic 
concoptina of him as the Bonus puer, M. Reinach’s conclusions are 
stated at length in an article in the Revue archiologique. 

MUREAUX—Prenisronio Discoventes.—Dr, Vernenu has directed some 
excavations inthe commune of Mureaux near Meulan (Seine-et-Oise), He 
unearthed a covered alley, which incladed a sepulehral chamber and a 
vestibule, and contained wumerowa crouching skeletons accompanied by 
objects in bone, silex, ete, The children were buried separately agnitiat 
one of the walla of tho monument, The materials employed are gigantic: 
the sepalchral chamber is 9 met. long, 1.60 to 2.10 wido, and 1.09 to 1,60 
high, ‘Tho entrance to the gallery waa partly demolished at the time of 
‘the construction of a Roman road which passed immediately over the veati- 
hule, thus demonstrating the greater antiquity of the monument, Near it 
were found several Roman antiquities, notably a emall-equare building 
covered with paintings —Reowe Crit, 1800, 1, p, 212. 

NOIRON-LEZ-CITEAUX—A Merovincian Cemetery.—l4on Hidault 
communicated to the Aen, des Taser, (Nov, 21), Unrough Alex. Bertrand, 
his discoveries ina Merovingian cemetery near Dijon, at Noiron-lez-Citeaux. 
For details, vee Revee (rit, 1890, 1, p. 407, 

PARIS.—THE PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTaA—AL one of the meetings of 
the Comité des monwamta parinens it was announced that the superb 
Hotel des Prévote de Poria, w unique example of the constructions of the 
xvI century was about to be demolished. A protest was made, ML. 
Charles Normand suggested that earefial study should be made of the 
openings projected by the plans of the city. From them it is possible to 
know many years in advance what buildings are menaced and to offer 
sugwestions by which the plans may be modified before it is too late, ML. 
Hoffiunn haa undertaken to draw up the plans of all the buildings that 
may be demolished — Chron. des Arts, 1891, No, 5, 7 

Dowson oF Jean-Sans-Peun.—The French Soctety for the Proteotion of 
Ancient Buildings had need bestir itself in defence of that most interesting 
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relic, the donjon of Jean-s1ns-Peur, in the Rue Etienne Marcel, Paris, 
which ts reported to be in a ruinous state-—Athenewm, Jan, 17. 

Baron de Méenaset's Egyptian collection—On Feb. 23 and 24 took place 
the sale of the collection of Egyptian antiquities of the baron do Ménasec. 
Phe museum of Copenhagen was the principal buyer, next the Louvre and 
the museum of Berlin. The collection comprised a number of etatuce and 
figures of culesreous étone baswlt, granite, marble and hematite, some fine 
gold jewelry, eiatues in wilver of Nofre-Toum, » large nuinbor af powd 
bronzes nnd eon figures in wood.—Chron, dev Arts, 1891, No, 10, 

Eputopal tedmeda of St Thomas de Cantelonp—AtL o recent meeting 
of the Acudémie des Inscriptions, M. de Mély read o paper upon certain 
epizeopnal yestents, which ure preserved at Lisieux, anil are there wacribed 
to Thothaa a Becket, Ou a close examination of them, M. de Mély aaver- 
tained that both the form and the material belong rather ti the thirteenth 
Uian the twelfth century, andl leo that they ure emblazoned with armorial 
bearings, a kind of ofnmamentation not in use in the time uf Becket. A 
medicval parchment kept with them containes only the words St Thomas 
deC. Now there waa in the thirteenth century another Englivh prelate, 
with the saine Cheistion name as Becket, who likewise obtained the honor 
of canonization, ‘Thiet was St. Thomas de Canteloup or Cantilupe, Bishop 
of Hereford (1275-1282), and for a short time chancellor wider Henry 
Iii. He belonged to the family of Gouruay, and was allied to that of 
Bockenham ; and it appears that the armorial bearings on the vestments 
are precisely those which English heralds assizn to these two families.— 
Aeadomy, March 24, 

Ciuny Museum.—Recent ponations—M, Mannheim hus presented an 
important panel of carved wood of the xv cent. of Spanish etylo, and a 
group 4n wood, painted and gilt, dating from the xi cent. repreeenting 
the Virginand Child. Mme. Leow haa offtred a collection of French bronze 
weights of the xr to the xv centuries on which ore omblome, arma or 
monograms of a large number of French citi From M. HaseLan a 
reliquary of the xv cent, Among other gifs are: a chalice with # partially 
gilt silver paten of the xv¥ cent.; two censers, one of Limoges, XT cent. 
in champ/eve eonmel, and the other, withant cover, Greek bronze of the 
xn cent; finally a Virgin in bronze of the x1 cent. The niusetm has 
received a death head, « delicate work in ivory, a low cup of Muraus gluse, 
xv cent, el.—Ami dey Mon, 1890, pp, 325-6. 

The seulptor Antokolsky has given a statue of fine Portland stone rep- 
resenting Bt Denis carrying hia head, an extremely refined work of the 
Parisian school of the close of the x1v or the beginning of the xv century. 
M. Ed. Bonafft hea presented a charming figure of a young shepherd in 
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painted stone, a French work of the xvrecentury.—Chren, des Arty, 1591, 
No, 11. 

Od the denth of Taine Stross all his collectiona of works of art were sald, 
with the exception of hia Hebrow eulleetion, Baroness Nathaniel de Roths- 
child purchased the latter tnd made o gift of it to the Clany Museum. 

Guimwer Muceum —M. Aymonier has brought to the Muse Guitnet from 
Cambodia enn steles and siatuca; M. Guimet some specimens of Chinese 
cermtaice and a jade seeptre; M."Ternii has givit « salsuma vase and M. 
Boulinche come wooden statoes of divinities from Tonquin, 

Muste pes Ants Deconanira—Thik museum hae purchased a linge 

number af objects in copper and bronze: a cop from Padua; Persian 
basing with chandeliers and boxes, Venetian knocker, Arabic chandeliers 
and box. Also a number of picees of faience and porcelain: some Persian 
(a box anda plate), others Italian either of Robbia ware (a vase), or from 
the environs of Mlorence (a plate with mask of the Medici) or from Veniee: 
(u ewer and eupe); other pieces are.in faience of Marseilles or Rouen, ot 
from (linn and Japan. 

THe Linnany oF THE UNION CENTRALE Des Ants Décoranra—The main 
objeut af the great association called the Onion Central: des Arts Décoratlfs 
fs to do for Franee a work similar to that done in England by the ass 
ciation which organized the South Kensington Museum. [t hoa not yet 
gneceedel in establishing its great (in project) artistic ond industria! mu- 
weom, but it ficilitntes for atidlents and especially for artista amd ortianns 
the study of models and reproductions of the works of art of former periods 
by means of the large collections in ite library. A few words.will give an 
idea of one of its collections—ite encyclopedic collection of engravings and 
graphic docaments. Begun about three years ago, this undertaking is now 
completed in its main division and is sufficient for all practical purposes. 
Lt consists of aboot five hundred lange portfolios in which are classified 
chronologically documents relating to the history and development of art 
and eapecially of decorative compotion, The general system of elnssifics- 
tion adopted haa placed first the works of architecture, followed by sculpture 
anil painting in all their subdivisions of periods and uses. Then come the 
extornal atid Internal decorstion, éeulptured or painted, of buildings, all 
the détnilé of the furnishing and productions of art in wood, iron, metal 
and other primary enbatances concitrring in the decoration of the house; 
then comm the personal needle of man; his garments and their variations, 
his renne of defense and offence, the art of weaving and all the implements 
and utensils necessary to him, and finally the resources placed at hia dis- 
posal, to be transformed by art, by the flora, fins and éther natural pro- 
ducts —A. C. in Chron. des Arts, 1891, No. 4. 
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Louvnie,— RECENT CHANGES AND ACQuIBsITIONS.— Opening of the third Per- 
sian oom. The third and Inst room of the Sues Gallery at the Louvre 
Will be wpened to the public wt Easter, [t will contain portions of # frieze 
of animals diseavered liy M. Dieulafoy in the ruins of the Apadana, which 
from their position had evidently heen builtin the walle ofa later building, 
The busrelief is anglaxed, and from indications on the sarfice wae probably 
painted, The execution and modelling are most masterly. The frieze may 
date from the period of Darins 1. The room-will contam other interesting 
relics of the Achemenian epoch, and a smell colleation of frugments.of 
pottery of the Mohammedan era, One or two pieces are similar in style 
to the pottery fuand at Braninmabed, now in the British Museum, which 
is anterior to the eleventh century a.m A carefully executed model of 
the Apudana will occupy the contre of the room, This valonbte attempt 
at restoration of a celebrated historical monument implies a.rare union of 
artistic talent and the capacity for archmologion! research seldom fim in 
combination. The reproduction of the frieze: of the Archers of the Guard, 
presented by the Lauvre to South Kensington Museum, will be sent to Lon- 
don next week, The text of the remaining volumes of M. Dieulafoy's Lee 
Fouillee de Suse is nearly completed, and awaits only the production of the 
ehromo-lithographa which will illustrate the work—Atheniun, March 28. 

New arrangement—Attention was called Intely to a new departure in 
clussificntion aod arrangement ancording to groupe and materials imaugu- 
rated in the Louvre by the installation in one hull of the large collection 
of ivorics which had previously been acattered through many halle, The 
Conservateur of the department of the Middle Ages and Renaissance has 
continued this work by uniting in the former ball of the Muse des Sourerutnes 
the greater purt of the works in metal belonging to the Museum, It ia a 
superb colleetion and the objects show to far better advantage. The 
Davillior and Gatteaux collections, and many picces recently aequired but 
never exhibited, are Included. M. Gonze, who writes in the Chrou. dee 
Arts (L891, No. 1), counzels some exchanges to fill up lacunae. 

The Bulletin dee Mister announers that the Direction dea Mustee Natio- 
nour hos decided that notices, containing a brief description of exch hall 
ond infyrmation regarding its decoration, should be posted in all the halla 
of the Louvre for the instruction of the pulille. 

Oriental Antiquities ond ancient ceramics—The following pieces in. this 
department were purchased at the Piot sala, 1 A Plenician king in 
bronze and « fragment of Babylonian enamelled brick. or. A series of 
antiquities of Cyprus and Rhodes: some female heads in Cyprivte ealeare 
ona pone, six horsemet, x warrior and the upper purt of another,« crowned 
female and « rough model of a man with tiara, all Cypriote terracottas of 
archaic style, Some Cypriote pottery: aryballoi with stright neck, in the 
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form ofa head of Herakles, oinochot with trilobe mouth; a three-foot lehes, 
a large alabustron in the form of a draped Aphrodite aud un Aphrodite 
in the form of a round sheath, Finally some figurines of the fist Greek 
style from the Cypriote factory of Larnaka: a bust of Demeter, # yelled 
woman, @ droped woman, also torai of seated Aphrodite, draped goddess, the 
head of a grinning Silenus. wo. Antiquities of Agia Minor, of Hellenistic 
atyle, factory of Smyrna:-a head of Hernkles with traces of gilding, bead 
of an ephebe, a beardless head like that of Alexander the Great, the head 
of x comic actor, the mould of a group: Silenus witha goat, ty. Antiqui- 
ties of Greevo and the Islands, terracotta plaques of archaic atyle supposed 
to come from Milo; the subjects sre: Bellerophon upon Pogasos: a female 
sphinx whose liad ia covered with the polua: No. 41. End of a Greek 
mirror: figure of a winged Nike, in tho Athoninn peplos of the fifth cent. 
running to the left: found at Athena. Skylle, turned to the right, right 
hand on hip, leftat chin: she base nade human waist, below which are twa 
fins ending in dog's heads, while the figure ends ina lorge curling fish's tail : 
a female aphinx, seated hutween the volutes of a capital with wings sprog, 
A frgment of # painted plaquette with parts of a horenan and a 
quadraped, archaic black Gigurey fuend in 1852 an the Akropelia at 
Athens. A Boiotian figurine, probably from Tanagra, representing # 
horseman, of primitive etyle, deeorated with black geanwirie deeigns, A 
Hermes Kriophorns, an arvhaie Boiutian figurine, probably from, Theapiai, 
A vase found at Corinth, in the shape of a crouching man, of oorly Egyp- 
tianising style, draped in n costume of white ond black checks, A-amnoll 
Attio lekythos with gilt ornaments, and red figures touched up with white, 
representing Aphrodite and Eroa by the sea. v. Lialinn antiquities are 
represented merely by a rectangular plate in the Itallote style of the fourth 
(third ?) century, from the Basilieata,on which is a frame of painted fishes 
soil ahella with red figures touched up with white and yellow.—Ami des 
Mion., 1890, p. 324. 

‘Among the most recent acquisitions of the Oriental department is a bas- 
relief belonging to the se-called Hittite art. This hasrellef represents a 
deer hunt: the hitler on his cluariot, driven by « retainer is dizcharging an 
arrow af the deer who leaps before the horses, Inscriptions in relief 
surrounded this ecene.— Cron. des Arta, 1891, No. 18. 

Hall xt of Greet eeulpture hea been reopened after numerous changes, 
The Hera of Samos ia in the centre: the three metope= from Olympia are 
placed below the Parthenon relief, and oppesite-are the fragments of stoles 
and funerary monuments. 

The Marchant Collection —This collection, offered to the Louvre by its 
owner, includes 62 Punio stefai, 30 Greek and Latin inscriptions, 150 
Roman lamps, medals, fragments of statues ond somo 16 heads of divini- 
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ties and emperors. It was formed while Commander Marchant belonged 
to the army of Africa, and is composed of objects found at Carthage. 
Among the heade ia'a magnificent one of Jupiter Serapis, a laureated heal 
of Hadrian, and another of an ompres in admirable preservation, 

M. Renan, editor of tho Corpus inscriplionuim aaniitegrum, le eom- 
munionted to the Aend, des inscriptions the impressions of thy atefai, and 
has called attention to some that have extremely rare aubjecta, especially 
three which represent, (1) « funerary bunquet, (2) a sacrifice, (S$) 0 hare 
or rabbit.—Ovur, de Art, 1340, Noa 27, 32, 34. 

Chrition antiquities —Some new objects have heen exhibited in the 
newly opened hall. They ore terracotts tler from Kaarine (Tunisia), 
4 eurtel with dovetails containing « discourse mentioning the eacrod pre 
citiots of the virgina, and a window from the tomb of a martyr, a double 
dreads allowing the faithfa) to approach tho earcophagas, Av inseription 
(niemorte) tnentions telice and is the earliest record of the habit of collect- 
ing amd transporting them, It comes froma roin situnted between Tixter 
and Rus-cloned. Some bricks with figures in relief and Greek inscriptions 
come from Kilikia and Constantinople; and finally a Byzantine capital 
discovered at DoglanSerai inthe latter ciey—Aimi des Mon, 1800, ph. Sad. 

Middle Ages and Renaisanee-—Harbavills twory triptych —The most 
important work of medisval art recently noquired is the magnificent Byzan- 
tint ivory retable or triptyeh of the Harhaville collection, made known 
by M..dé Line's etudy of it in the Renue da [Art Chrétien for 1887. It 
ia the most wonderful work of Byzantine ivory carving of the mediaeval 
period, on account of the beaity of its types and styly, the delicacy of its 
exectttion and its perfect preservation, It iy a work wf the xtith ccntury. 

Reliquary of Medina del Compo.—M mu, Spitzer hus offered, in memory 
of hor hushand,s piece of great artistic importance, # roliquary rating from 
the first half of the xv cent, of almost the same date and of noarly the same 
atyle os the fxrous Virgin of Jennne d'Evroux. It ix an arni-reliquary in 
rock erystal nd silver gilt and enamelled, mensuring 60 cent. in height and 
coming from the convent of the Duminicanua Reales of Medina del Campo 
in Spain. ‘The style is of great deliency and aimilar to that of the best con- 
temporary French worka, The foot is decorated with enamelled arms and 
frieze; the erystal cylinder is flanked with four elegant buttresses: the top 
is cecupied by a charming enamolled arm bearing a dedicatory inscription. 
Tt contains » relic of St. Louis, bishop of ‘Toulouse, son of Charles of Anjou. 
[tis mentioned in the Hist, Gen. de Saint Dominique by Juan Lopes: the 
convent for which it was executed was founded in 1418 by Queen Leonora. 
Ui had not yet been arranged in Mr. Spitzer's collection at the time of his 
death — Chron, des Arts, 1891, No. 4, 

13 
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Renaissance Soulptures.—The continued demands of the Soctét dea Anti- 
quaires for the restoration of the monuments removed after 1816 from the old 
‘Muxte dee Monuments Frangaie have begun to produce an effect. The terra- 
cotta figure of the Virgin hy Germain Pilon, formerly at the Sainte Cha- 
pelle, long at St. Cloud, hae been returned to the Louvre, as well as the 
Virgin in marble that formorly decorated the chapel af the Chateau of 
Eeatien, and after the Restoration the sucristy of Notre Dame in Versailles, 
—HRevus Crit, 1890, 1, p. 480. | 

Miscellaneous additions are: A medallion of Robinet (1521) represent 
ing Marin Le Pigny. Two bronzes of the xv cent. attributed to Ulnerine 
—a nymph and satyr, ood another mythological subject. A painted Vene- 
tinn enamel plaque of the clues of the xv cent. 

Sword of Francesco Gonzaga—An adidition to the Renaissance depart- 
ment af the Louvre is a benutiful short sword or cinquweelea, also called 
fomyue dz bom, whieh figured at the exhibition of Tours. Ivien fine work 
of the elose of the xv cent., and undoubtedly by the hand of the same famous 
artist, named Errols, by whom ia the sword of Cocsar Borgin owned by the 
Duke of Sermoneta, The devices and arma show that this eword belonged 
to the celebrated marquis of Mantova Francesco di Gonzaya—Cour. de 
FAri, 1890, No. 32. 

M, Piot’s gift—The objects presanted by M. Piot (ace vol, v1, p. 244) were 
placed on exhibition in August, They are the following: 1. Raraaes 
Siszio. Headof St Eliabeth, Study in tempera on cloth for the painting 
of the Visitation now in the Musewm of Madrid ; it measures 34 by 24 sont. 
1, Portrait of Michelangelo Buonarotti: bronze bust of the xvi cent. of the 
Florentine school, from the Bianchetti collection af Bologna. The expres- 
sion is powerful and melancholy and the font of extreme delieney. It has 
been supvested that ite winthor was-Antoniodel Francese. tu. Terracotta 
medallion of the Virgin adoring tho infant Christ; a work of the Florentine 
school of the xv cent. attributed by M. Piot to Donatello. The Virgin i 
a halfiigure, nearly in profile, 1v- Three busreliefs of painted and gilt 
wood of the Milanese ethool af the close of the xv cont. They represent 
(1) Joachim expelled from the temple, (2) the Nativity of the Virgin, (4) 
the mecting of Joachim and Anna, ¥, Wooden figure of St. Cliristopher, 
painted and gut: [talinn art of the niiddle of the xv cont, WI-¥IIT. 
Three superb rectangular inlaid wooden pangls of North Italian art of the 
xv cent. with decoration in rellef, from the choirofa church, They were 

used nt Padova, and bear 2 note on the back giving the name of 
thei artist, Fra Vincenzo, a follows; I! bel gallo con git alirt due quedrt 
leverali di farai udornavano if sedile a deatra della cappella maggiore della 
wppressei chicsa di S, Benedetto novello, ¢ sono lavoro di Fra Vineensu dalle 
Vocehe Veronese, monaco Oltvetano ricordate dal Brandolese nella eua de- 
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aerisione delle pittere di Padova, int 1705, in So,, p, 166—Cour, de Art, 
1800, No, 34, 

AM. Rattier’s gifL—M. Rattior (d. June, 1890) left the following pieces 
to the Louvre, which have been accepted: painting of the Virgin ly 
Quentin Matsys, and a fine Renaissance medal with an admirable relief af 
i halineted Seipio, attributed by Bode to Leonnrdo—Chron. dee Arte, 
1891, No. 5. | 

French school of Pointing.—M. J. Macict has given two interesting ex- 
amples of early French painting of which eo few specimens exist in the 
Louvre. One ie a large Calvary painted on wood and dating from the 
first years of the xv cent, It is clogely related to the panel of the Martyr: 
dom of St. Denis already in the Museum and js fall of o vigorous origi- 
nality.. The second panel represents one of the allegories familiar to the 
echoal of Fontainebleau, the greuter part of whose authentic works have 
disappeared — Chron, dee Arts, 1891, No. 1, 

Nationa: Lisrary.—A silver diah—aAt the Piot sale the Bibliothégue 
Nationnle secured a large silver plate or missoriiem decorated with a leaf 
border and a basrelief of Herakles strangling the Nemean lion. [t belongs 
to the carly part of the fifth cent. a. p., and was illustrated in Gasette Arch, 
1886, pl. 21. 

A Maneht monuseript—The Berliner Tageblatt ainounces a recent dis 
covery by Prof. Poulneef, of St. Petersburg, at the National Library of 
Paris, This ian Mancha mamiveript which may prove of thegrentest interest 
to Orientalista, and which he dechires to be of more ancient date than the 
reeently discovered inseription.at Corea, The manuscript, whieh wumlwre 
161 leaves, made of Chinese paper, all fully covered with writing, is aid 
to have been aequired by the great French library, in some unknown way, 
towards the ead of the lie eentury.—Afheaerum, Aug. oO), 

Trocapeno Museum,— Now gallery of eaala—The now gallery in the 
Musée due Troendéro, which has been for some time in course of arrange 
ment, is open te the public. The casts from the antique lately in this 
miiseum ate to be placed in one of the gulleries of the Louvre, which was 
till now occupied by the Préfecture de la Setne—Atheneum, Dec. 6. 

PAU.—An exeierrion.—In April there was to be opened in Pawan. retro- 
spective exhibition which would include not only the works of art scattered 
through the Basses-Pyrindes, but those aleo of the Landes, Gers and Hantes- 
Pyrinées.— Chron, des Aris, 1891, No. 2: 

PUPILLIN.—A Roman viita—The Abbé Guichard, ournte of Pupillin, 
has uncovered at this loonlity « richly decorated country villa, nnd has 
found mit many Roman antiquities. The villa dates from the beginning 
of Roman rule, was burned and then rebuilt, was destroyed at the periud 
of the invasiona, rebuilt « third time and again burned, A bronze statuette 
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of good workmanship represents the god with the hammer, # type quite 
frequent in the Franche-Comré—Zee. Arch,, 1591, 1, p. 121. 

RHEIMS.—A Greco-Gattic mosaic.—In whut need to be the euburb of 
ihe GalloRoman elty of Rheline a remarkably fine mosaic, measuring five 
metres square, hae eon found, injured, however, hy a clandestine burial. 
Beside the beauty of ie compositian, and the purity of design of ite torsales 
and rosettes, its central pleture bs of espocial interest. It repreemite two 
nude athlotes, finely drawn, fighting with short swords, The energetic 
action ia made the marg ageurate by the minute size of the cubes -that 
formout the muscles, some of them in the loge being only J or 4 millimetres 
wide, This fineness of workmanship [iu the fpuree and that of several 
delicate flowora copied from the fora of the South, edum to intiecbe sm 
Groek origin; ite date ie probably the first century. The mrenics are of 
eolored terracottse:—inet des Mon. 1801, No, 24, p, 88. 

RENAISHANCE TAPESTMES— The most important series of tapestrics in the 
Cathodral of Rheims, the gift of the Ca riding! de Lorraine, dating from Inte 
in the dxtoonth oontury,and representing incidents in the life of the Virgin, 
are now being repaired and cleaned, lt je tol tow doun thee uke are 
undertaken, The noble work on these and other tapestries in the aame 
church, which we reviewed a few years ago, gives a complete account of 
them —Atenmm, Oet. 4 

RENNES.—Roman tnaceietions —In demolishing the ancient city-walls, 
the discovery was tiunde of twelve Homan inscriptions, some of which are. 
of expecial interest as they are iiilestones with the names of Beptimius 
Reverua, Victorious and Tetriews—Rerus Orit, 1890, 1, pp. 400, 440. 

SAINT-MARCEL.—A GaLLio money-sox.— Near Argenton (commune of 
St. Marcel, department Indre) a countryman came across & piece of iron ore 
which on being broken was found to contain “il wilver coins. The ore waa 
hollow and its aperture had been closed with cement. The 201 coins, in per 
fect preservatinn, are of the Gallic period, previous to the Roman invasion: 
they were coined hy chiefs of the Bituriges and are of six or cight different 

, This wae evidently an early Galiie money-box with its contents. 
——Amé dea Mon., 1891, pp. 23-24. 

SAINT-SERVAN (Ille-ct-Vilaine).—THe EARLY CaTHeoraL—The Abbé 
Duchesne undertook In September some excavations at Saint-Servan on 
the site of the ancient cathedral of Alet, He was able to reconstruct the 
plan of the building, which necording to local traditions wns built shortly 
before or ufier 1000 a.p. The details of the architecture confirm this 
early dute by their extreme simplicity, not to say poverty. A peculiarity 
ie the double semicircular apse, one at cach end—Reeue Crit, 1800, n, 
PF. 296. 
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SUIPPES.—Gato-Roman House —!n exploring to the x. w. of Suippe 
in a place where some Merovingian tombs hud been found, M. Counkaye 
came upon the eubstroctores of a Gallo-Roman house whee destruction 
appears to date from the barburic Invasions. There were blink wad white 
mosaic floors; the walls were paintod red, yellow, blue and green with 
elegant borders ; and one room at lenet wns decorated with genre paintings, 
of which the figure-of a bacchante was preserved. ‘Two rings and « filula 
were all the objects found:—Buil. Soc. der Antiquatres, 1890, p. 146, 

TOURS.—Cxunrcn or St. Mantin.—At a meocting of the dead. dee dn- 
acriptiona (Feb. 0) M. de Lasteyrie described fie remains of the basilica 
of St, Martin of Tours, found during recent excavations, He stowed that 
these who altributed them to the church bailt in the fifth century by 
Perpetuns aud deserlbed by Gregory of Tours, founded themselves on a 
misinken restorntion of Quicherat, The ruins found in 1580 are mot 
earlier than the Carlovingiun period, and the primitive church was nm 
basilica like theae of Rome and Ravenna. Tho assumed deambulatory 
around the apes ik an untennble hypothesis of M, Quicherat—Ami des 
Mon., 1891, p. G0. 

TROO (hear).—PanTtines aT St. Jaoques—Some curious wall paint- 
ings have beon uncovered from whitewash on the walls of the church af 
Saint Jacques dee Gutrets near Troe (Loinet-Cher). The compositions 
are of large dimensions: among them are five knights separated by 
fantastic plants, scenes of heaven and hell, the martyrdom of the apostle 
Si. James the Les, the resurrection of Lazarus, St. Peter and « legen of 
Baint Nicholas —aAmi dee Mon, 1891, pi 62. 

BELGIUM. 

ANTWERP.—InTennaTionaL Mepieval Miniatunes—M. Conrajod made 
an inter=ting communication to the Aid, dee [useriptions (May 14) re- 
garding an illuminated manuseript in the Plantian Museum at Antwerp 
which gives now proof of the cv-existence in the studios, at the end of the 
XIV contury, of squads of artiste of different nationalities, In this manu- 
soript there are illuminations by the German, France-Flomish and Tinlian 
schools. It waa never finished: several sheets bear only un-gouuched 
sketches which show clearly the delicacy aud grace of Gothic design— 
Rerwe Crit., 1691, 1, p. 440, 


N, B—For jack of epace the rest of the News fs reserved for the next number. 
A. L. Frormnxonam, Jn. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PROFESSORS MOORE AND FROTHINGHAM ON. “GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE” 


N.2—The oditors hereby declare the discussion closed, in-eo far on the Somer ad, 
is concerned. 


To the Menaging Editor af the American Journal of Archeology. 


Sir: —Your rejoinder (vol. vz, pp. 478-458) to my reply to your criticigm 
of my book calls forsome further remarks from me which I herewith eubmit. 

L Quicherat’s classification of Romanesjuc monuments, though it mny, 
at T have said, have it value for some purposes, does not commend itself 
to me for the renson that it does not take note of the fact that an arch 
tectural style ic always developed in some purticular locality where the 
conditions have conspired to produce it. ‘These conditions have nover 
been the anme In diffyrent localities, There is nothing in architecture cor- 
responding to the apparently spontaneous development, in different places, 
of the same natural flom and fauna. In assuming that there is such 
development Quicherat seemea to me to makes fundamental mistake, A 
style may huve offihoats: but-in brond classificntion these of&hoots properly 
belong to the regions where they originated, The exotic types of build- 
ing found in any given locality ure, however, rarely pure in style, They 
are naturally more or lees modified by the local conditions so a to hecome 
unfit for strict classification with the.styles from which they are sprung. 
Henee the geographical division, though it may not afford the meme of 
marking the limitations of echools with absolute precision, seems to me the 
ineat natural and conveniont. And I observe that you, a: well os (juichorat 
hinwelf, aro inible to dispense with it: you speak, for instance, (p. 450) 
of the “schools of Burgundy, Poitou, Perigord, Auvergne, the Loire, ete.” 

LU. [hb this diseussiin (following the thesis advanced by Quicherat) you 
apenk of Romanesque architoeture tis if it wore a homogenedas styl) charac- 
terixed by the use of vaulting. On page 480 you now qualify this by the 
admission that the early Norniun Romanesque waa, as 1 have said, gener 
ally unvaulted. But with this exception you atill assert that “ Romanesque 
architecture iv oe exwntiolly a vaulted atyle as is the Gothic” Now a 
thisso? How is it with the Toscan Romanesyae—with buildings like Ban 
Miniato at Florence and the Cathedral of Pisa? How is it with the Lom- 
bard Romanesqne? How ie it with the large class of early Romanesque 
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buildings in Germany—numerous examples of which are figured in the 
work of Dehio and Bezold to which you refer? And how is it with the 
large number of timber-roofed monuments of northern France exclusive 
of those of Normandy—with buildings like St. Remi of TKeims, Vignory, 
Montior en Der, Le Mans and many othere? With these large growpa of 
unvaulted buildings before us, how can it be said that the Romanesque 
“is essentially a vaulted style from its very beginnings"? 

The vaulted Homanesquc is mainly limited to Southern France, with 
offshoota in Spain, It is of two principal varieties—one in which the 
harrel-vault (of either ronnd or pointed section) is used, and another which 
employs the dome: Neither of these varieties contained any principles of 
growth, and from them, therefore, there was ne outconie. They are, struc 
turally, survivals of ancient modes of building which aseunie, it ia true, forme 
that diffor in unessential ways from ancient forme; but they all alike retain 
the anciaut inert principle of construction, We do not get any distinutly 
new style until the inert principle is thrown aside in the Gothic of the Ne- 
de-France. Tut the northern yarietics of Kormmesque, which were, carly 
jp the twelfth contury, sometimes covered with yroined vaults, contained 
the germs of this now style. It is these northern (und largely, though not 
exclusively, northwestern) vurieties, therefore, with which nione | am 
properly concerned in my book—which is not a treatiee on Romanesque, 
bit an Gothic, architecture. Of these northern varicties I refer chiefly to 
those of Normandy anil the Ho-de-F mince because they contain more organic 
and progressive systema than most others, In fhet few others, 1 believe, 
except that of Burgundy, contributed much toward the formation of the 
Gothic style. In the passage (p. 7 of my book), which you think shows 
that Ido not limit my remarks to the northern Romanesque, it should be 
noticed that I am concerned with o general statement, and T therefore, in 
that place, speak of the style in a comprehensive sense. But elsewhere, 
being concerned with the ovolution of Gothic, I refer to those types of 
Romanesque, only out of which it grew. 

Ll. Having now, a f hope you will see, justified my statements with 
regard to Romanesque, and my exclusive reference to that of the north as 
alone calling for treatment in connection with my subject, I pass over your 
third section relating to the use of the term Gothic (because [ think that 
if my main proposition be apprehended my restriction of the term will be 
seon to be necessary) and take up the question relating to Itulinn architecture, 

You say (seetion Tv), referring to Siena and Orvieto, that “ in both these 
churches thestructural archesare not pointed but round, only such secondary 
forms as windows being pointed ; and you yourself tell us (p. 7) that poin tel 
arches in apertures do not much differ structurally from roand ones: this 
showsthe inconvenience of substituting the term pointed for Gothic. Orvieto 
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hus a wooden roof to its nave and structural roond arches: there are not in 
iteny stmetural pointed elementa whatever, Sienn is certainly vaulted, but 
the yaults differ from those usually found in Tusean-and northern churches 
in being flatter and more oblong. In both buildings the effect ie made quite 
different by the ologeness, yreater length, and sienderness of the piers and 
colimmns, # point in which they more nearly approach the basiliesl Roman- 
esque churches of Tuscany, There is more reason to cull the churches of 
Sicily pointed than to give this nome to the Cathedral of Orvieto, In fhet 
these two churches, while having hardly anything in commen, differ in 
alinost every way from the pointed monnstic churches with which you com- 
pare thom, and these differences affect the vaulting, supports, forma and 
propertiuns,” Now | think it is incorrect to speak of " structural” arches 
in the nave of Orvieto, bocnuse there ie no vaulting in the aisles any more 
than over the nuve. The form of an arch in & mere arcode haa no more 
structural consequence than it hasin a window, This part of the building 
would have no morestrocturally pointed character ifits arcades were pointed 
intend (if rouni}—ie they are, for instance, in Bante Crove at Florence, ‘The 
mere forme and proportions of this church-and of Siena, to which you refer, 
are of amall wtrijdtieal importance, aud, though in some respects (mainly 
in the rectangular plane of the bays) unweunl, they are not, T believe, un- 
exampled in some other Italinn edifices. You fail, therefore, to disprove 
my statement that these two buildings differ little structurally trom other 
Ttaliao pointed monuments. ‘Thiry tre like the rest in exhibiting no Gothia 
principles. As to there being more reason to call the churches of Sicily 
pointed than w give this name to the Cathedral of Orvieto, you seem to 
forget that J have not given itthiename. { merely use the name by which 
it @ (interchangeably with the name Gothic) commonly desipnated ; and 
to which it i ae much entitiod a wre most other Italian buildings of the 
poriod. For although the areade of the nave has round arches, the moat 
of the oxterunl openings are pointed ; while its ynulted choir and torvarpetsy pt" 
approach more nearly to Gothio than is the case with Italin pointed build. 
ings yenorally, 

You ay“ the point af special importance, however, is the veneral state. 
moent (p. 181) which. forms the starting-point of your study, namely, that 
the polnted church of S. Andres at Vercelli Wailt in 1219 isan exceptional 
instance, and that pointed design did not begin to spread in Italy until about 
1250," Dido not regand this a a point of special importance: for, whatever 
ff more thoronglti investigntion of early monuments in uly than I have yet 
had ocension to make might show, it would bea matter of amall Consequence 


‘The unqualified sutemeni, in yoor reviow, that Orvicto ia not vaulted ti minnifestly 
incorrect, and yet you make no acknowledgment of the error. 
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in connection with my aubject, because there was never, at any time, ins 
proper sense, any Gothic movemont whatever in Italy, Having found thie 
to he-so, the beginnings of the wee of the pointed arch in thal country ie 
eubjoct thet has nhoteapecinlly interested me In my book f have attompted 
no more thin toahow the comparative tardiness of any general native move- 
ment toward pointed forme, and to illustrate the absence of Gothic princi- 
ples in the characteristic buildings which were erected daring the period of 
preatest activity in pointed design. So that even granting that thore may 
liave been an enrlier use of the pointed arch than I have supposed, it does 
not materially affeet my chief argument, How far the monuments enumer- 
ated in your list may tend to establish your position with regard to its early 
use Tam not prepared positively to say, With many of these monuments 
Tam unsequainted; but I will readily admit that in dome enses they may 
show (1 do not eay that I think dey de show) that the [talinns occasionally 
mile wee of the pointed arch before 1250, I do not, however, hidlivve it 
can be proved that there was any genera! movement im the direction of its 
use before that time, 

The buildings on your list of which 1 know anything are of a very 
mixed character. ‘Their pointed features are sometimes, we in the Cathe- 
dra! Asti, incongruous with their general design: and it is, [think, highly 
probeble that these features were in many, not in all, cases interpolations, 
However this may be, it is certain that neither the Cistercian nor the native 
buililings ever, as you pffirm, “ exactly followed French mulels "—4. 4. the 
models of the [e-dle-France. Tako, for example, the church of Fosanova. 
With exception of its capitals aud bases (which are indeed strikingly stmi- 
lar to the corresponding members in the early French Gothic), it iesimply 
a Burgundian Romanesque structure with pointe! arches ewbetituted for 
round arches in the wreades, and in the riba of the vaulting. Lf you will 
compare your photograph (vol. v1. pl. 11) of ite nave with a photograph 
of the nave of Veaelay, you con hardly fail to see that the two buildings. 
are substantially identical. The rectangular plan of tho vaulting com- 
partments, the heavy transverse rik, the absence of proim-ribe, the spring- 
ing of the lougitidinal nod transverse ribe from the eame level (an arrange- 
ment which, aa [ endeayor to show in my book, is fundamentally oppused 
to the principle of Gethie), the eompositiad of the pien—including the 
vault supports, the massive walla, and the small round-erchod external 
openings, we all so nearly the same that both buildings might almost have 
been erected from the aame set of drawings, Even the banding of the 
vaulting shafte hy the abacus mouldings, and the trifprium-string, is thie 
ame in both instances.’ Externally Foasanove i¢ unmodified Roman- 


"The Interior of San Martino al Cimino, neor Viterbo, is equally unlike Gothic tn 
its structural forme ond relations: though it has spre featnres, euch at groin-rits and 
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esque’ ‘Tho pointed arches of its west fiagade seem to be alterntions; and 
the great wheel window, wholly unrelated in etyle, ny it is, to the rest of 
the odifice, looka to me like an insertion. 

The wee of the pointed arch in Fosanova ie not a constructional use 
such as was made of it by the Gothic architects of France. The round 
arch might just aa well have been used here, on it wae used in Vezelay its 
prototype, Noboily thinke of calling the nave of Vegelay.n Gothic strac- 
ture, und thers is no thore reason why Foeeanova should be so called. It 
i not at all Gothie, and 10 amount of inflaence of such building coqld be 
the means of introducing Gothic architecture into Italy. On this account, 
though I recognize the interest attaching on other grounds to such i group 
of buildings as you bring forward, and shall look with interest for the fuller 
ncoounts of them which you promise us, [ cannot regard thom as having 
any materia) hearing upon what T have said in my book. 

I hove endeavored, my dear sir, to present they points in a true light, 
and I trost that in eo far as I have done so T may win your sssetit. 


Cumbridge, Mi Cannes H. Moore. 
‘om ig, ON, y 
April 21, 1891. 


Mr, Charles H. Moore. 

Sir: —It is with reluctance that [ continue the discussion which you have 
reopened, as I think it has entered upon a phase where further elucidation 
may hecomo wearisome to our readers, I shall therefore seek to be brief, 
and shall omit any reference to your criticiam of Qoicherat’s classification 
aa it would lead me too far. Ihave stated from the beginning that 1 believed 
the geographical ndditions should not be abolished but be used in etibordi- 
nation to these that are structural. . 

TL In regard to Romanesque style it ia ovident that you have failed to 
grasp my meaning. It ia hardly necessary to remind anyoue but n tyroof 
the classes of upvaulted baildings built between 1000 and 1200, daring 


doable arch orders, besides profiles and capitals, which rewemble thase of the early 
Gothic. Bot the esential features, namely, the form of the yaulting—in which there 
bi po concetitration of thrasts upon a narrow line, and the single shaft carrying all 
the vault-rils, are oppowed ta Gothic an the work of the Ciatercinn monks gonerally 
wis in all localities The Cistercian builders rorely did more than to imitate certain 
unesential Gothic features. Of the principles of the Gothic style they can handlly 
be said over to have shown anderstanding. | 

1 hiarr, in my hook, called attention to the fiat that some of the early Gothio 
builtings of the We-do-France, auch as the Cathedral of Senliv, retain the Homan- 
esque characteristics externally. But these arn buildings of a developing style: Foss 
nova is wot, in the same sense, & transitional bmilding, 
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what ie brondly termed the Romanesque period : hut T do not believe thoy 

prove what you imagine. They may be, in my opinion, divided into two 
glazes: (1) those which arc constructionally the survivals of the style of 
the Latin basilica; and (2) those which, a¢ I remarked on p, 480, vol. vi 
(following Quicherat), were Influenced in their proportions and atylu by the 
introduction of vaulting. Tothe first class belongs, for example, the’ Tuscan 
Romanesque.” It isa misnomer to-eall euch buildings ns S, Miniaty at 
Florence and the Cathedral of Pisa Romanesque hecaiee they happen to 
be built hetween 1000 and 1200. Except for their decoration, they are 
basilicus, of the sume class ais those of Rome, Ravenna and Salonica, We 
come next to Lombard Romanesque: here we find that the principal 
buildings erected or restored after L000 have, not wooden roofs ne you infer, 
but yaulta: at Pavia, &, Michele, 8. Pietro in Ciel d'Oro, 8. Giovanni in 
Borgo, 8. Teodoro, 8. Lanfraneco: at Milan, &. Anbrogio; at Bologna, 85. 
Pietro ¢ Paolo; the Cathedrals of Parma, Modena, Novara, Pincetes, Fer- 
roa, ete. There are hardly any onveulted Lombard structures of this date, 

In citing numerous anvaulted churches of Northern France and Germany 
as further invalidating the fundamental influence of the vault on Roman- 
esque, you seem to ignore a remark of mine which you must have over- 
looked, and which I will here quote (vol. v1, p. 480): '“ The churches of 
the eleventh century which we find to hove bad a nave covered with a 
wooden roof are merely eurvivals or reversals due to two causes: conser- 
vatian and the il-suoces, though imperfect knowledge of the lawa of statics, 
of many of the enrlivr attempts at vaulting, But when, even in these early 
cases, the wooden roof is preserved, we find the new proportions and other 
elements broughtin by the vaulting system to be present in them also.” I 
believe this staterment is ae clear as any Lean make. Let me illustrite, 
The Romanusytie grouped pier, invented on account of the Introduction of 
vaulting, the diffirent members of which were created to support the span- 
ning arches af the nave, the sub-arches of its arendes and the ribbings of 
the vaults are found in woectudteet constructions of the xt century. The 

great church of St, Stephen at Caen, the most important perhaps of Norman 

churches, was built on this plan. Ite vaults were added at some imknown 

period inthe xtt century: bot as M. Ruprich-Robert emphatically states 
(Arch. Norm., pp. 63, 83), the supports of its interior consisted of grouped 

piers which had absolutely no menning and no connection with the wooden 

roof, but were copied from someun known (perhaps Lombard) building with 

cros-vanlts, If then, the thickness of walls and supports, the relations of 
solids to voids, the proportions of the interior and exterior, the new decor 

tion and mouldings brought about by the consequent depth of the openings 

to be cut in these walls—if all this waa radically changed even in unvaulted 

buildings, as it certainly was, does it not constitute a tremendous, a decisive 
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gronpofresults? And ifthey all derive from one cause, who can doubt that 
this canse is the esenntial element in thestyle? And who can deny that the 
vaulting i¢thiscanse? So, in aserting that “ Romaneeque is eeentially 
vaulted style from ite very beginnings,” lpse the term exeentinily in the 
meaning of internally, in principle, in ¢ssenee; and the bare fhet thot a 
church ie unvaulted does not prevent the influence of the vault from being 
dominant even tn this case. 

We now come to your positive statement in regard to the charactor and 
limits of vaulted Romanesque: that it employs the barrei-vault and the 
domes that it retaing the ancient inert principle of construction and that it 
is niainly limited to Siathorti France, with offahootsin Spain. [can hardly 
do moything mure than deny these propositions tv fefo, naa fall demonstra- 
thon would take o long article, U shall only make the fullowing eounter- 
nesertion= that can lw exaily verifiol by a consultation of authorities. (1) 
Vaulted Romanesque ie ne wide-spreml aa the boundaries of western archi- 
tectural aetivity. (2) Tt need the cros-vault ae well ae the dome amd 
tunmel-wault. (3) All of its varieties do not retain but set aside the inert 
principle of construction for thatof balanced construction, [t isan error 
found alsoin your paper read lately before the Convention of the American 
Institnte of Architects, to claim that the principle of balance wae fire 
‘introduced, in the history of architecture, by the Gothic architects. ‘The 
principle of balance liesat the basis of Byzantine architecture, which is thie 
fundamontelly distinguished from the Koman, The demonstration of this 
faot will be found, forexmmple, in Choisy, EArt de Jhitir ches fer Bysantina, 
Whore thir system of internal buttresses, of interacting domes and vauits, is 
Wnsteated in detail. More imperfootly is the same principle represented 
id the various forme of Romanesque architecturo, but ita oxistenon nlone 
endured ihe stability of vaulted constructions. The huttrese-«tripa, the 
abutting vaulis over sideaisles and galleriee in Romanesyue oro ocrtainly 
the result of the application of » differont law from that which woverned the 
inert Homon conerete, While no one will deny that only in the Gothic is 
the principle fally carried oot, it is easy to prove, that the principle was 
Jenown and applied, aud tht there is therefore # far closer alliance butween 
Romane=joeand Gothic than between Romanesque and Roman, which you 
wish to classify under one head, 

TLE in regard to Sicna and Orvieto, after secking to demonstrate that 
there ia nothing etructaral at all about Orvieto you wish to fortify your 
contention that these two buildings differ little structurally from other 
Italian pointed buildings by the statement that it is4o because “ they are 
like the rest in exhibiting no Gotinte principles"! On the same principle 
T may be allowed to point out what astonishing similarity the temple of 
Luxor, the Ta} Malhial, the mosque of Amru at Cairo all bear to Santa 
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Croce at Flurenco—teeawse they are like tt in exhibiting no Gothic priv 
ciples, Itiasuch a method of reaeoning and the apparent unwillingness to 
investigate the proof which I brought forward in regard to Gothic archi- 
tecture in Italy, that have shown me the uselessnese of a controversy like this. 
I gnyeu list of over sixty monuments, embodying Gothic forme or principles, 
erected in Italy befure 1250; such o list cannot, I believe, be surpassed if 
equalled for England or Germany. Tn cach easy ] pave references, moet 
of which could be ensily verified. In a lorge numbwr uot only was the 
pointed arch ised but the pointed ribbed crese-vitilt. To these facts were 
added the assurance, in wore than half the ees, of my persemil study 
bucked by photographs, But though acknowledging a lick of acquaintance 
with thes: monuments, you appear to doubt any worl anil take no steps to 
verify my assertions and are willing merely to “idmit that i some cases 
they may show that the Italians oceasionnlly made Wee of the pointed 
arch before 1250," miding that you do tot, however, believe it con be 
proved that there wns auy general movement in the direction of its use 
bafore that time. [can only express the desire that the opportunity may 
speedily arise for you to hecome nequainted with the fiets of this muyement, 
Ti. is not always easy to determine how many monuments it takes te cut 
stitute & movement. Apparently heo, when France ie in question and 
you pass from Morienval to St, Dente in the history of the transition, 
L will not follow you In your discussion of Fossanova—which, by the 
way, 40 thorough # scholar as Dehio has just placed in the front rank 
of early Gothic buildings, thue confirming my elatme for it. In this die 
cussion you forget ono essential thing, T min not claiming for Italy the 
genural ise of Gidhic architecture but of potated architecture, in the terms 
of your vocabulary, Therefore your arguments us to whether or not it 
couforme to true Gothic principles are quite beside the question, and would 
be in place only in cue you were controverting my articles in the JouRNAL 
on Cistercian architectiore mi Sindy, Aa to whether ur no jt ts correct to say 
of the Cistercian builders that “of the principles of the Gothio style they 
eat hardly be said ever to have shown gnderstanding,” | can only say that 
they would have come with more force from 2 mau who laud made some 
study of Cistercian architecture. It is most confusing to hear that Fosa- 
nova could not be the means of introducing Gothic architecture into Italy. 
If put to it, you would doubtless confess that it or some of its mates had 
as much Gothic as any building in Etaly. ‘Then Gothee architecture was 
never introduced? Of course not, according to your contention. It was 
the pointed style that was introduced, on which even you would be obliged 
to grunt that Foesanova could exercise an influence. I feel sure that as I 
continue the publication of Italian Cistercian monuments your opinion will 
be substantially modified. Why not get rid of this continual confinion 
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hotween Gothic und pointed : it is 4 wrtificinl that you appear to lose the 
ruin of it yourself, 

As you have digremed to my Cistercian papers, I will close by a refer- 
ence to your paper rem! Oct. 24 1891, before the Institute of Architects, 
on the Anteredents of Gothic Architecture, simply ta take note of a fow 
facts. The statement is muds that only two writers—Viollet-loDjue and 
Quicherat—have reeognized that the Gothic style ix essentially strnctural, 
To this list should be added Anthyme Saint Paul ( Hist. Mon. de fa Franee, 
1884), Gilbert Beatt (Lecturer: on Meticval Architecture), Adamy (Archi 
lebtonih) and several other writers whom thelatter cites. You assert that the 
first true instance of grouped supports destined to carry vaulting and em- 
bracy several stories occur in the Lombard style of the x1 cuntury and that 
the fountuin-head is-5. Michele at Pavia. It i to be noted, however, (1) 
that 5 Ambrogio at Milan (and not $. Michole) is generally regarded mathe 
earliest church ( Dartein, Vinllet-le-Due, Ruprich-Robert); (2) that the date 
of their piers isa matter of great dispute: they are placed as early asthe rx and 
X centuries or a8 late ne the x1 and are consequently not very safe; (3) 
that the vault of 5. Mighelo are vtten dated after the fire at the close of 
the xircentury and that it is thorefore impowible to state, as you do, that 
thiy show the earliest known uae of groin and longitudinal ribs; (4) the 
original vaulting compartments in S. Michele are nof square, as you say, 
but oblong—an important faet, 

In regard to the monuments of primeval Gothic in the De-<de-France 
before &. Denis in 1140, in your book and in your paper, one-only is-men- 
Houed—Morienval, that earliest of Frankish works in which the pointed 
ribbed crossvanlt appears in ite most primitive form. But [ would call 
your attention to the chapter on Le Gothique Audimentnira in Gonse's 
volume L’ Art Gothique, Here are mentioned and deseribvdd some twenty- 
five buildings which illustrate every step of the gradual development of 
Gothic vaulting from Morienvai to St. Denia. It is w most complete and 
charming piece of historical demonatration, and supplies the material ss 
much desired and so long cought in vain by writers on the origins of Gothie 
architecture. Another paper, in which a fow suel) buildings are mentioned, 
is that by Von Bevold in the Zeiaahrift fir Bauwesen, 1891, p. 102, entitled 
Die Enlatehung wid Aushildung der Gothisshen Baukuns in Frankreich, 


A. L. Frormincuas, Ju. 
Princeton, October, 1891. 
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BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. I590. Jan.- 
Feb.—M. Hounnaux, Excavations af the temple of Apollon Ptoos., Tnerrip- 
tions, Here are published eighteen inscriptions found in the vicinity of 
the temple of Apollon Ptots. They comprise: the inseriptions in Ionian 
characters, and therefvre are later than $50 n. ¢, Several are of con- 
gidernble length, A valuable summary ia given of all the references; in 
these and other ineriptions, to the government of Akraiphiai, showigg 2 
constitution practically identical with that of other Boiotian towns, with 
officers consisting of the Archon, Polemnrchoi, Katoptai and Tamias and 
two legislative bodies, the Synedrian or Council, and the Damos or Popular 
Assembly, Six inscriptions are deerdes voted by Boiotian towns in response 
to the invitation to join inthe Ptoian games, The references to the little- 
known Ptoinn gimes are valuable, ‘They show us, that the gumes were 
held every four years neur the Sanctuary of Apollon and not in the town ; 
that sacrifices to Apollon and other divinitics preceded the games; that 
the Agonothetes gave banquets to the citizens and strangers assembled at 
the festival; that the festival opened with processions amd national dances, 
and consisted of musical and poetic contests, The following towns are men- 
tioned ns having officially shared in the celebration of the contests: Kopai, 
Lebadein, Orchomenos, Tanagra, Thebai, Theepial, and Thishai (to be con- 
tinued),—G. Fovaiires, Excavations af Mantineia (1887-85). 1 The enelo- 
sure and Uie avrroundings (pla), Of moderntravellers who have visited and 
described the ruins of Mantineia, only Gell was provided with instruments 
to make a plan of the enclosure. His plan, however, is circular, wheress 
the actual lines of the walls qnelose an irregular oval-apace. The wall ie 
huiit of hard trapezoidal etunes laid in horizontal layers, which served as 
a base for a rampartof brick, It ie divided into ten segmonts of unequal 
lengths and flanked with 122 towers of unequal heights. The ton gutes 
sre coustructed on different modula, wll with o view to the most effective 
defence. The observations of M. Fougéres reveal no simall amount of 
inaccurmey in the descriptions by previous explorers—G_ Covers and 
Ca. Drews, Iiecriptions from Halikaraceos, Eighteen inscriptions from 
Halikurnassos nnd three from the peninsular of Myndes are here published 
with annotations—H, Lecwat, Archate wlatuce from Athens (pls. v1, V1 
bis). Reproductions in heliogravure are here given of an unpublished 
statue found on the Akropolis-in Oct. 1885, The body differs little from 
that of other Archaic statues of the Delian type found on the Akropolis, 
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but the head exhibits, secording to M. Lechat, a charm of expression and 
adelicacy of execution quite rare in Archaiesoulpture. Two othor Archaic 
Athenian statues are studied in this paper, ona of which was published in 
the Muster d'Athines (pl. rx}, the other in the "Ed, "Apy, (1888, pl. va). 
A'similarity of style and marble ia recognized, and a close relationship to 
the statue of Hern found at Samos (Mull, de corr, hellén,, 1880, ple, x10, 
XIV). Thoyarethereforeconsidered tobeSamian, The Egyptian influence 
which may be recognized in them is explained by thy known intercourse 
of Sames with Egypt daring the vi century. —C, Canapanos, Dneeriptiona 
aud statunttes from the oratleat Dodona (platy, ¥;7 facsimiles). The Pe te 
Hons, engraved im small pliques of leal, wre records of questions addressed 
ti (he oracle and of the respon Preserved in the temple they probulily 
firmed u referenes brary for the priets. Eighty-four of these plaques 
were discovered by M. Carapanas in 1876-77 of which forty-two, wore 
publiahed In Ite book, Dodone «f sca ruines, IST&. Six more have been 
deciphered and are here poidished., Six brouze statuettes aro also illus 
traled, representing three priestesses, two priests, and a Hoerakles, The 
Object held by the priestesses th ray Hight upon the node of obtaining # 
respotide frony.the oracle, One holds a dove (ef. Strabo, v1, 1), another a 
round object, perhaps for ensting lots (ef Cicero, Jy Div, 1,34), and the 
thirds jug for drawing water from the fountain of Dodona (ef. Pliny, Wit. 
Nat, at, 108, 106),—V. Benans, Inscriptions from Telmessos, Twulve 
inscriptions disooterad by M- Bérurd and M. Fougéres in May-June, I889, 
in and about the town of Makri.—P. Foucanr, Athenian Deoree of the jijth 
emtury, This decree, found in the church of St, Anidrew,‘may he ilated, 
from the formes of the letters, shortly after the midille of the filth century. 
Its purpose was to exclude fugitive elaves and thieves from. the Akropulia, 

March-April.—M. Honeaux, Excavations at the Toinple af Apollay Pausa, 
Inscriptions (contin.); Publication of fifteen inscriptions, which are of 
importance in showing that the oracle waa longer-lived than js usually 
supposed, Most historians (following Pausinias, ox, 25, 6) aaaert that the 
destruction of Thebai by Alexandor put an end to the oracle and aanetuary 
of Apollon Plots. In opposition to this—four macriptions show that the 
oracls was frequented at the end of the fourth century, and six that it was 
continued np to the end of the third century: others show that du ring the: 
third und second ventury offerings wore made to Apollon Ptolie by different 
Bointian towns, that in the second century the Ptoian games were estab- 
lished, and that during the second and first century honorary decrees were 
placed in the fomenos of the Ptoion, . Under the early empire, there would 
appear to have been an interraytion in the games and » decadence in the 
eult, but under Hadrian we find them again in operation.—P, Jasor, 
Arohwie Terracotias from Tonagra (pls. xi, xtv). One of these is a 
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rudé flat figure of anoriental goddess crowned with ahigh dalathos, The 
ornamentation of the flat stellike body is in horizoutal bands, which ure 
an index of the structure ne well aa the decorntion of the costume. Other 
variants of thie type are here studied, The other figurine is thet of a 
mounted horseman nnd is more advanced in itsexecution than other figures 
of the snme class found at Tanngra, Figures of a similar kind haye been 
found at Athens, Curinth, Tegea, Kypros, in Boiotia, They seem to repre: 
gent the military ecart of departol smuils.—G. Ranet, Jeriptions from 
the neighborhood of the Maiondras, One of these fond near Nyaa men- 
tions the right of waylam, which would seem to point ton temple ini thie 
neighborhood Strabo (sav 1.44) epeakwof'a Ploutanion, hetweon Trallels 
and Nysa ow the hill Achnraku, consisting of o sacred wood, a templg of 
Flouton and Kore, and an adjoining cavern ealled the Charonion. A 
cavern and romaine of tho temple have bean found at Salabakli, between 
Nvew and Trallets, which seem to bo the Ploutooion and Charonivy men- 
tioned by Strabo. Sixteen inecriptiona from this region are here pub- 
lished.—N. L. Graxsorowr.os, Inaeriptions of the eparehy of Admyroe: eight 
in nutuher—G. Fovotes, Exeanationcal Mantineta (1487-35), 1m. Topo- 
grophy within the ¢telomure (ple. xvit, XVII). A reply to Sohfemann. 
Though not compuirable to the exenvations at Olympia, Delos, or Epidat- 
roé, the remains unearthed at Mantineia are of apecial interest and im- 
portance, The theatre sitinted in the centre of the town lias keveral 
pevullaritie, The wings are nut symmetrical, probably because the site 
wus partially acoupied by temple structures. There were no sents of 
honor, as wt Epidauroe and Athens, The appormost seats might he 
reached by a system of external stairways, These were of special oan as 
exits. The orchestra seme to have lwen unpaved, and the stage was 
irregular inform. Adjoining the theatre are the fvunlatious of two small 
structures, in the form of dempla in anfis, poesihly the Heraint mentioned 
by Pausanins, and the temple of Zeus Soter mentioned hy Thowkydides, A 
more ancient wtridtune to the x. x, of thestage wae possi y the Podareion, 
inicated by the inscriptions on two tile-fragments found in the immediate 
neighborhood, ‘To thes x. and &, of the theatre, we find the ruins of the 
Bouleuterion and of theo Agom. ‘The Bouleuterion iv identified hy the 
analogous structure at Olympia. Tho Agora ia a rare if not the only 
example of the primitive Agora. Though constracted in Fevtrmty Chines, if 
B not surrounded by a continuous porch. An inaeription found iirthe wy, 

porch mentions the henefactions of Enphrosynos and his with Epigene, 

consisting of tensples, festival-halls, treasuries, a market-place with an 
excdra, 1 gallery, and peristyle, Almost-all of these may be identitied, 
Besides the clastic remping, mention i# mule of four Byxmtine charohes 
within the entclusure, In tho reply to Schliemann, M. Fougeéres defonde: 
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himecl® ngminat the attack A hy Sclilicmann in the er Zedteehr. f 
Ethwat. (Jan,, 1800).—W. R. Paros, Tneeriptions Jom Ithodes, Two 
inscriptions are here poblished. One gives & new name of a sculptor, 
Saree of Olynthos; the other, a ling list of nunes of citizens who united 
in honoring one of their fellow-citizens who was victorious in the * Poopantta 
eolebrated in honor of Rome (m cent. o.¢.)}.—S,K. Pasreniom, Theepring 
journey of Thiokrifos confirmed by inedited inseriptions. Several anptit- 
lished inscriptions from Kos, which establish local allusions to Kos in the 
Idylleof Theokrite —H, Laci, Oherrcattons onthe Archie Fomale Stat- 
wer in the Abropotis Museum. “This is a very enroful review of the detail of 
costume, wode of covering tho foet, dressing the hair, of the jewalry and 
ither ornaments and of the techntend constroction of the statues, by mepect 
to eoutirnd these statues miiy be claseified by the presence or absence of the 
hinmtion unl of the iifAnuo. The feet ore teually wncivercd, and ire 
sculptured with grent care; when covered it te ordinarily with sandals, 
but ane statue laa boots with curved cols. The hoir i¢ osudlly arranged 
in the sine war, with three or four long tress falling ia front and « mone 
of treees behind; that which appeam between the etephane and the fore 
hel ie trented with grenter variety. The jewelry consiata of the atephane, 
crowns of pearls or gimple bands, earrings, ntcklaed, and bracelet, The 
pqvireot, Which stood upon the heads of many of the ststves, appears to 


have been neithers patasal nora Jotor-flower, ot a metallic crescent-shaped: 


ohjest- to provent the birds from resting on the heads of the statues, ‘These 
statues were not eomstricted from single hlocks of marhle, bot from eaveral 
bloeks cemented or clampad together. The cryes of some of the statue were 
oot carved from the marble, but made of other material nod feertedl— 
P. Foucasr, Inseriptions from Aeria.. A publication of sixteen inserip- 
tions from Karin, One records the name of an unknown Athenian sculptor 
Potuermes. Ae the inseription wee found near Hatikarnosioe it ie 
posible that Philistidea wae dne of a group of nrtivta attracted there by 
Mosel —E. Perreen, Frognente of Terrucetta Sarenphagi Jentndl: at 
Klecomenai (plo, The principal fragment which is here reprodiwed 
representa a wild Loar attacked by two lion, Thi animols ore pointed in 
bhickonawhite ground. Thesareopliagus might be aselened Wy the seoond 
bali ofthe vit century; P, places It hear the claw of the v1 century (to be 
cuntinied).—V. Binary, Arclote Statue from Tegea (pl. x1). Piaweanins 
re af two temples on the road from Teves tg Argos, one uf Deneter dr 
tm, aid oneof Dionyes Mystes. ‘These muy bu identitied from their 
Sahin which still exivtat Hagiorgitike. At the largest of these, the 
temple of Demeter, was fannd an Archaic ecate:! femole statue, Tt secma 
to bea. product of the ancient Argive sehool—H. Lecirat, Ancient bronze 
Rit, Two bronze biteare bere figured. One.of them was found in 1888 
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on the Akropolis at Athens, the other, of uncertain provenance, is in joa 
sexsion of M, Carapanoe. ALLAN MAHQUAND, 


EPHMEPIZ APXAIOAOTIKH, JOURNAL OF THE ARCHZOLOGI- 
‘CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS, 1800. Nos, 1,2.—K. D, Mynawas, Votive 
Relief from Attika (pl. tand eupplomentary ple). The relief published 
represents two weiskoi, in ench of which is a figure of Athenn in» long 
garment, with helmet, spear, aegis, aud shield. The two figures are almost 
identical, but the gorgoneion upon oneshiold is larger then that wpon the 
éther: Other exauiipiles of double-representation of deities ure compared, 
and the opinion ia expressed that such reduplication ts due to the wish to 
represent the deity wider two aepects, while the identity in fii of the two 
representations ariies fromthy early confusion of the varions qualities af the 
dvity, and the fixity of the urtistio typo.—W. Kier, Oi theo oeses of the 
Epiktetic eyele found in Greeee (pli; out), A kylix by Pamphatos and 
a paropais by ane Hermokrates are publishiod, Tho kylix, found in Boiotia, 
representa a youth eruuching, with his hands ino large washbow! which 
reste pon hie knees. Other yases of Pamphaios are mentioned. The cut 
tepresents the painting of the vase No. 22 (in Klein's Metlersignutiren), 
ehowing a mide man leaping inte or wut ofa preat cask, with the ald of a 
ring by which he polls himeel! up. ‘The paropats of the hitherto unknown 
artist Hermokrntes, i fragmentary, It was found on the Akropolis, It 
representa a flute-player. ‘Theeo vases are red- fizured.—K. Dastiias.es, 
Relief of the Birth of Christ (pli). A -murble relief from Naxos is pub- 
lished, In the centre is the child- wrapped in aweulilling clothes and lying 
dna manger botween two trees, Behind the manger are an ox and ath ass, 
Above this scone ie the lower part of a ruliof representing a man followed 
by an nas; Pome the Hight | into Egypt was repreented. The date 
nasiernwdl ia “the first centuries after Christ.”—D, Pouioa, Krcurations 
near Megara (placav,v1; Scute). The excavations described were unier- 
token ada result of Lolling’s article (Ee, "Apy., 1687, pp. 20L1%).. Sew aus. 
(.44,1-10, The route ol Pausanies was tho road of Hadrian (=the modorn 
chausteand rallway),notthe path enllod Torpxdipopos, Remuins.of several 
huildings were uncovers, plans uf which are given. One complex of build: 
ings ia identified as the aavetunry of Zeus Aphesios, a small tomple sit 
rounded by larger buildings, Some utensils of metal, frapinents of pottery 
and sculpture are pablished—H. G, Lonnise aml D. Poritos, Mfegurtes. 
Lolling combats same of the positions taken by Philiea in his acqouunt of 
the exeavations, wd Philics replies Lolling miaintaing that Poosmnins 
follows the Toupedépeyor in his description nud that his expression te: depa 
Tol Apows tienne “on aepur of the mountain,” while Philine rendire these 
words “on the top of the mountain,” and regards the road of Hadrian as 
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that followed by Pausanias—EL G. Lontrsa, Inscriptions from the temple 
af Apollon Eyperteleates, Four inseriptiona; No. 1 (facsimile) ian rudely 
fneeribed dudiention ‘AcvAen, of the fifth century p.c. so. 2 is a mere 
fragment; Nes. 3 and 4 are fragmentary honorary doorees of the third 
century B, 6-—D. Pinrts04, Znaeriptione from tlengs (continued). oe, 
4-A7. No, 48 complete CL A, 1, No. 314, the inéeriplion in honor of 
the comic poet Philippides. ‘The new fragment nat have heen curried at 
eome time from Athens to Eleusis. Tho deme of Philippides was Kephnle 
No, 40 isa fragmentof an hotiorary decree in the archoneliip of Thersilochos, 
No. 60 is the beginning of a decree of the cond quarter of the third con- 
tury. ¢ The retiof upon the atone may have represented! Dewetor and 
Kore. No. 6t ie a fragmentary decree of Macedonian. tines, in honor of 
[In t]lemoe for adorning the temple of Pluto, and fir good conduct con- 
cerning the sored things and the family of the Kumolpidai, Ne. 62 athe 
two new fragments to the decree in honor of tho gener) Demainetes (Ed. 
"Apy., 1887, p. 1), From these we learn that his father wis Hermokles, 
not Hermodoros No. 63 isafragment of a decroe honoring an Hylleian 
man, No, 64 i4 a frngimont of a vote or decree of the soldiers of Elensis, 
Panuktos, and Phyle in houor of # genoral. In date and character it is 
like the vole in honor of Dumainetos. No. 55 ta a fragmentary deorce in 
honor of the epheboi-of the tribo Hippothontis. The date-is the archon- 
ahip of Ktesikles, 834/38, 6, No, 56 records the erection of « statue of 
Ekphantoy son of Euphanes, a Thriasinn, by jhe soldiers under his com- 
mand; alistofthesolliers’ namesisappended, The datets Inte Macedoniun 
or early Roman times, No. 57 is. fragnwotary list of tomple-treasures in 
lotters of the time before Eukleides—D, Partt.10s, Archmological News. 
No. $-—St. A. Kovmasovpns, Inscriptions from Athens, Twelve in- 
soriptions, all fragmentary. Now 1,8, 10 and 11 are liste of names, No, 
1 in letters of the time before Eukleides, the others of late date. The reat 
aro honorary or dedicatory.—D. Pritros, duseriplions from Eleusia (cone 
tinued). ‘Noa. dTo-60. No. 57a ia a very amall fragment of ah aseount. 
No. 58 is 9 fragmentary account of expenses, in letters of the time hafore 
Eukleides, No, 50 ia w fragmentary account of the size and number of 
stones brought to Elouate for a xporrqor, The inscription resembles that 
publisher in "Ee. “Apy., 1883, p. 1, plot, and like that, is _part of the account 
of the building of the ston of Philon. No. 60 ts a decree of the senate ame 
ponple af Athens in honor of Pamphilos, eon of Archon, ex-demarch of 
Flours, after which is « triple dodication by the people (of Athens), the 
people of Hleusis, and the #nate (of Athens), followed in turn by a (frmg- 
mentary) decree of the Elewsininns, The date is the archonship of Pelopa, 






who {4 asocibed to the second century 2,0.—O. Kuny, Gods of Healing on 
‘a Vase from Bototia (pl. vit; 2 cuts). A red-figured krater in the Poly- 
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techneion nt Athens is published. On one side is a seatil poddesa to whom 
a girl ie bringing a paropais (ealver) with fruits, enkes, and a lighted camdlo- 
Os the wall hang garlands and models of human limbs, Ow the other side 
of the vase te 4 reclining bearded figure with « wreath about lis head, Ly 
hie left hand he holds an eg, in hiv rights uy from which a great serpent 
isubout to drittk, Similar representations are brietly digeumesd, The ileities 
are: Asklopics and Hygicin, ‘I'he scene is familinr, belonging to the type 
represented by the Spartan: reliefs and the “ Nekrodeipns.”"—Sr, A. Kow- 
MANouDES, Inscriptions from Athens. Noo] apens with a Latin letter from 
Plotina to Hadrian asking that the sucersion in the Epicurean sect le par- 
mitted to those who are not Roman citizens. Hadriun's reply, in Latin, 
grants this request. Plotina then poblishes her suceest in Greek, Nos, 
2-8 are fragmentary, but are all paris of decrees, unless it be Nee. 3 and 4, 
which are too fragmentary to be determined.—S. N. Dracowstrs, Epi- 
graphical Suggestions, “Ihe suggestions refer to Aull. de corr, hellin., RIV, 
p. 414; v1, p. 013; x, p. 178.—L N, Svosonos, Archaie Greek Comms (pl. 
vin), 1. Hebrytelmis, king of the Odrysai; a. Aermenaos, king of the 
Macedonians. False coins; tt, Kulehas and his son. Chronology of the 
earlier coins of the Kalcheroniane: rv, An uncertain com of Krete (con- 
tribution te the Cretan alphabet). Thirty-one coins are published and 
diteieed, The coins of Acrmennos are declared to bo falae—D. Pirtst0, 
Additions and Corrections. HAROLD Ss. FOWLER. 


JAHRBUCH BD. K DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Vol, ¥. 1800, No. 8.—F. Wrivrer, Sifonion (pi. 11; 6 cute), A head 
in the Villa Albani ia shown, by comparison with cotna and other works, 
to be (as was already acen by Visconti) a load of Sappho. It belongs to 
the Attie school of the fourth century B.C Comparison with tho busts of 
Plato shows that the Sappho belongs to the same time and school tind per- 
hapa to the same artiat athe original of the busts of Plato, The only frmous 
portraits of Plato and Sappho were by Silanion, The bust of Thoukydides 
(the one in Naples i4 declared to be the best copy) is alee ascribed to Sila- 
nion on pecount of similarity of treatment with the Plato and Sappho. 
The heads of Sophokles in London, Paris, Rome, and Berlin are of two 
Chimes, ono of which seems to he derived from a portrait of the fifth con- 
tury &, ¢., while the other ehowe the furrowed brow and the treatment of 
the hair aud mouth charnetoristic of Silanion, Lyzins in Naples, and the 
Aiachylos of the Capitoline Museum (Friederichs- W plters, 487), are derived 
from works of Silanion, but have poseed through Hellenistic workshops. 
‘The original of the heat of Homer (wrongly called Epimeniies) In the 
Vatican, Museo Torlonia, and Capitoline Museum is also ascribed to Sila- 
nion, ‘The strength of Silanion lies in reproduction of whut is visible, and 
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in the expression of real character. [et not an idealist, Silanion’s treat- 


tnent of the human forn is illustrated by the Diomedes in Munich (Brunn, 


Resch. a. Qlypt., No, 182).—K. Wenxtcer, Mgrble Head in Cambridge 
(2 cuts). A head in the Fitewilliam: Museum, hitherto called Hermarchos, 
is a portrait of Plato, probably after the original by Silanion-—R. Exar 
wax, Tyro (3 cuts). The veese! (jail) in the Ceartoryeki callection tn 
Paris wae published by J. de Witte ( Giazelle arvhdol., 1841-82, pl. 1,2) 
and interpreted aa the meeting of Possidon and Amymone. The picture 
representa, however, two scenes, ‘The first ie the entrance of Nerakles into 


Olympos; the seoond is interpreted, with the aid of two Etrnsean mirrors, 


as Tyro, her aon Poliss, her father Salmoneus, and her futare hosband 


‘Krethenus. Sophokles wrote two tragedies called Tyro, One treated the 


fible (Hyginus, £60) of Tyro murdering hor sone to save her father; the 
other (nnd better known) tragedy treated the story of Tyre ne the bolaved 
of Poseidon, suffering abuse from her stepmother Sidero, The fragmenta 
of this tragedy are disenssed. [t is to the fable aa treated in this play 
that these drawings of the vas) and the mirrora refer —PF. Gow, On tha 

relief in Salerno (2 cuts). The vessel figured on the relief poblishod 
by Asmann (Jahrb, 1880, p, 102) js a mall freight vessel some 7 or 8 mm. 





Jong by about 1.5m. deep and 2m, wide, The verse] had 9 hutehwuy 


reaching from side to side, which wae covered «0 ns to be strony aml water- 
ticht. ‘The detuils of this arrangement are diseused, The plies fur the 
crew (3 men) waein the stern, ‘The toast was in the stern, and could he 
let down, falling toward the how. Various minor details are dinctiased— 
R. Kexonk, On the Representation of the Creation af Eve, a Stuly for the 
Parthenon Pediment (12 conta). In the eastern pediment of the Parthenan 
wae represented either the actual creation of Athena from the lend of 


Zous, os in vase paintings (Gerhard), or the moment after the crestion 


(Weleker), or the moment before it (Bruun), Lo representing the ereaston 
of Eve Christiun artista bad to solve 2 problem simifar to that attonpted 
by the artist of the pediment. Tho earlier and smaller works represent 
the rib chitiging to a women in the hand of God, or (and thi is foro 
Jong tow the regular type) Eve nppeariny from tho ide of Adam. ‘This 
type correspands tu the type of Athena appearing from the bead of Zeus, 
The later aud more monumental works show Eve already created etand- 
fig beside Adam, but go that at lewt one foot le hidden by his as if to 
indicate that ehe wae brn dutof him Analogy would leul ws to think 
thit Athens in the Parthenun pediment must have stoud in a similar way 
close te Zetis. A list of 74 representations of the creation of Eve ie given. 
—P. J. Murr, On the Eutoileus beet af Prositeles, This bust was intended 
to be plaved wpan a ‘term (Herm)* and the shoulders of the bust together 
with the upper part of the ‘term’ were to be covered with real drapery. 
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This would hide the compuratively caréless treatment of the marbledrapery. 
The head was intended to be sean not directly from in front, but in (hree- 
quarters front position —P. Wonrmna, On the Mose of Monnue (2 cuts): 
published in the Anite Donlan., 1, 1880), ple. 47-49, The head of Bnniue 
in the mosaic is to be identified with the hewda iaually called Scipio the 
Elder (Bernoulll, Rom, TLonogr.,1, p. 90640), The head of Eeiodus is iden- 
tifed with o series of heads formerly called Apolloniis of Tyann, but called 
Homer by E. Q. Visconti (Teonegr, greea, 1, p. 02)—Arouaotoarsever 
Anzeicen —Acyuisilions of the Collections of Antiquiliee in Germany: 1 
Berlin, 1389. (Licuts), Eight originals aid seventeen caste of sculpture; 
ten separité vases besides « collection of 17 Groek vases with reliefs and 
aah ge (Robert, Winekelmonnsprog., 1890), several archaic vases from 

near Rone, and fragmenta of “ Aretine” pottery (from the Diresecl col- 
lection); O bronzes, besides o number of primitive bulla of bronze and 
lead; a oomber of “Campana” reliefs, ornamented tiles, and terracotin 
statucties (from the Dressel collection), « collection of Roman lampe, and 
six other terrucotias, several ornaments of gold and engraved stones; and 
asmall number of unclessified ohjecta: to which are added the duplicates 
received from the exeavations at Olympia, and the objects from the graves 
of Paraskevi in Kypros.—rm. Munich, A bronze mirror from Hermione, 
and three ornamented stripe of bronge from Rome.—r1. Dresden (19 ents). 
Fight gold ornaments from Egypt, ail « seal ring found in Baxony; a 
number of terracotta statuettes (5 published); two Attic lekythoi; and a 
fow misvellasieous objects fram Egypt.ry. Stutdgert (RK. Stastesmmlnng 
vaterlandischen Kanst-u,-Altertumedéenkiniler) (3 outa), A number of 
amuall ehjeets found chiefly in Wiirtembarg. ‘The moet interesting is a 
amall bronze representing a Nubian boy. v. Karleruie. No acquisitions. 
—AcQuisitiaxs of Ton Brin Musccxat In ToR Thar 1889, This 
report ia tiade up from A.S, Murray's report to Parliament (June 1800) 
anid Cecil Smith's monthly reports in. tho Classical Review,—Rerorra oF 
Manrings or mr Ancumo.oarcan Soomcy ox Beau, 1890.—Juxe, 
Winter on the “Edmpepie ‘Apyaiod, for 1890, especially the exeavations at 
Vaphio near Amykiai (the two gold cups fhund there are published): 
Trendetenburg, on Ming's description of the Miuxolouin at Halikarnnssns: 
Gereke, on Corn. Nop. vite Adie 8,2—Tony, Kebu/?, on the form and 
ormanient of the earliest Greok and prae-Greck vases; Tyeu,on a tore of 
Aasklopivs from Olympia (dey 114, p) 178, 2), aml ou the eastern pediment 
of the temple of Zans + Pomtme,on an inaeribed hase from. Delphi; Witer, 
oft thy relations of Mykenaein monuments to Eeyptinn and Hittite art— 
Newa or ‘tan Learcrute.—Nores to van Pupiicarions or ran yer 
Tore. Puchstein adil correction to his article on the Parthenan Seulp- 
tures (JaArd,, 18900, Ne. 2)—Binuioinariy, 
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No. 4.—C, Honner, The Moatie of Portva Magnus (ple. rv—vi; cut), 
This tomaie wae discovered in 1462 nud lina bowen twiee published ( Bulletin 
trimestrie! des Antiquilés ajriosiner= Revue de [' Afrique fraupaine, 11, 1R84, 
pL 5, p, 127, and ¥, 1387, pl, 4, p. 305), Ib formed the decoration of 
tricliniiim, Four mytholigien! scone are repreamnted, frotied ina border 
af various patterns with jnaake nud Bacehir seeoe The chief scene is 
explained with the aid of Hyginus (thh. 140 snd fab. 53), Peseidon is 
driving away the serpent. Python, while a witd-god (Aquila) i hearing 
Leto away upon his back. This takes placeat the -hottotn of the sen in the 
presence of anyrph (Castalin), the genie of the harbor (Portas Magno) 
aniaees-centair. On thesorfiooe of the water are Nercidsand seu-moneter, 
The other ecenes are Apollon and Maorsyas, Herakles-in conflict with a 
content, and two youthful figures playing with a panther or lioness in the 
presence of several other persomx This Inst scene is explained ag the wats 
Ko fipov and Pratolaca, in the presence of their parents and three attendant 
women, before a statue of the Great Mother. In the previous scene, the 
Centaur is Cheiron, and his pupil, the hoy Achilles, is coming to hie assist- 
ance. The passages of Hyginus and other authors in support of these 
interpretations are disenseed.—A, Eo), Honwenpa, Corinthian-Attio Vases 
(Gcuta). These vases, formerly called Etruscan Amphorae, are, in the earl ¥ 
etages of their development, little more than ¢lose imitations af Corinthian 
work, but by the adoption of types and methods from Tonie-nesiotic art 
pave tho way for the development of the hinek-figured, atid subsequently of 
the red-fvtired, style Side by sidw with the monochromatic art of the 
Peloponnesns, there existed a polychromatic manner of painting, the leviti- 
mate descundant of the early ort of Mykenal, The. pusanges in Pliny 
reluting to the early history of pulnting are discussed to prove the above 
statement. The sertypada, or obliquae jmayinds, of Pliny refur to figures 
40 placer n# to require a knowledge of perspective for their representation, 
The orammentation wid the scenic types of the paintings on vusea of this 
Class are discumed. “The alternating palinette-lolow puttern is derived from 
inetal work (in wire). Mostof the types of scenes on these vases nre derived 
fron Peloponnesian art, Two liste af vaees of earlier and later divisions of 
this clos: ure given-—-F. Kore, The Restoration af the Temples ajter [he 
Persian. Ware. Platarch ( Pericl. 17) saye that Pericles proposed a Pans 
hellenic congress at Athens to consult for the restoration of the temples 
destroyed by the Pursians, This proposal must have heen made about 
460 n.¢. The oath of the Greeka (Lyecurg. in Lesor, 81; Diod, Ries x2, 

24) nor to restore the inirnt temples ie shown to be an invention of a time 
Inter than Isokrates (of. Isoor, Panny. 150). Tho ruined temples mon- 
tioned by Pausaning wore (at lenat in almoetevery case) destroyed by others 
than the Persians. The oll temple of Athens on the Akropolis would 
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appear frott this'to have been restored even if ita continued existence were 
not proved by the inscriptions —Agoukovociscien Anzeioen—PF. Korrr, 
Edward Schotibert's manueript renaine (out), The museum of the Uni- 
versity of Breslau pocanees a preat quantity of minusertpt matter left by 
FE. Scliaubert, who wei in Athens in the years immodlatoly after the war 
fur Greek -indepemlence, Sehaobert and Chr. Honeen tomy » Chart of 
Athens anil tte surroundings, ands plan fir the pow cite of Athens, whtel 
wea, however, not adopled without comidernble change, Schanbert's 
minuscripts contain pluns and drawings uf antiquities in and about Athens, 
and in other parts of Greece, ne well as come few in Italy, Alls plan of the: 
excavations Of the grave of Koroibes on the borders of Elia und Aredia 
(Dor, 1845, and Jan. 1846) iahere published, While the value of sume of his 
papers has been destroyed by subsequent publications of the objects depicted 
or described, not a few are tnique ond all are interesting. —Aocqumi- 
TIOS OF THE ocoLLEcrions or AxTiguiTies ih Grawayy. vii The 
West-German collections (Apri) 1680-1590), Reporte from Straxsbury, 
Metz, Mannheim, Franksort, Homburg, Wiesbaden, Worma, Mame, Trier, 
Bonn, Cologne, aid Xanten announce fow-acquisitions, chiefly inscriptions 
and lesser objects found in the neighborhood of the respective cities. Exen- 
vations of Roman remains have been condoeted near Trier and Bonn, vu. 
Monnieoim, Groshorigl, Hofintiquarium (6 cuts), This collection con- 
thined in 1880 14 Etruscan ash-chesta, over 200) Greek, Etrusean and 
Roman small browses, a few Greek and Roman marble sculptures and 
Lats, about 1000 numbers of loon) (vaterlandische) antiquities aud over 
300 medieval ant ethnogmphic objects, Since 1580 the following objects 
have been acquired :—The contents of two graves (2 fomba @ fossa anil a 
tombe a casone) at Vulci,one (fomba a stro) at Podere Dolciand near Chiusi, 
one (toméa aeemerc) at Petrignato thear Castiglione del Lago, and one at 
Orvieto. These consist of vases, torraicottas, ormutrents, utensils, efe,, further, 
2 Corinthian vases, 7 black-figurod and 7 red-figured Attic vares, 11 Lowar- 
Ttalinn (Locanian) vases, 2 Bocchero vases, anda number of small vases 
from Rhodes and Tarentum ; 7 terracottas including two ash-chests, besides 
about S00 pieces from those found at Tarentum (Fullethino, 1681, p. 196): 
fi bronzes, w gold earring and « piece of gold filigree work :.0 block with 
aroma head, a Mithrasrelief, anda number of casts, yin. Private callee- 
tions, Antiquities in Leipeie (20 outa): 5 terrncottas and one bronze, 
belonging to Commerztenrath Julius Meiasnor, and 13 bronzes and ono mar- 
ble head belonging to Theodor Graf, are published and described. Ancient 
vases in tho Suertondt-Museum at Ate-da- Chapelle: 24) vases are deworibed, 
and numerous vases aod other remains of lovnl antiques are mentionod.— 
Casta ror San. Caste of the fragments of the Aiginctan sculptures im 
Munich are to be obtained from Prof, Dr. H.v, Bronu, Casta of Nos, 59, 
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61, 62, 48, and 90 (Michaelis, Ane, Mark. in Great Britain) of the Lands- 
downe-house collection have been made by Brueciani—Rerorts or Meer- 
ros or THE Ancnxo.oo, Soorery (8 Benim, 1490.—Noveunne (out), 
Prchatein, om two fragmenta of ancient marble rooftiles trom Ephesos ; 
Borrmonn, on ancient roofs; Curtive, on the inseription relating te the old 
temple of Athona ; Furtwangler, on the exeavations ut Polietie-Chrysokou 
in Keypros, aod on some murble of the Potworth collection ; Cone, on some 
unexplained objects in the akroterin of two Greek gravestones—Nrws 
or THe [xetrrere.—Nore ox toe Pvenicatioxs or tax Tserrreri. 
Remarks (by Conse) on anew restoration of the Praying Boy in the Berlin 
Museum (3 cuts}. Addenda to Conze’s article on ancient braziers (2 cuts). 
—BIiBrioorarny. 

_ Vol. VI. 1891. Nov 1.—0O. Bin, The History of the House-Portatyle, The 
Tirynthian house derives ite plan from Egypt, ‘The Trojan house and the 
Tirynthint are identical, at least in origin. In Tiryne the court Is not 
surrounded by n peristyle, but the doors and gates opening Into it have 
veatibules which taken together give nearly the effect of a pertstyle. The 
hotises of Sokrates and Kallina deacribod by Plato are disoused. The 
peyapor wae the most important part of the Homeric house, hut the court 
gained in importanes, andl, with ite peristyle, became the distinguishing 
feature of the Hellenic and Graeco-Roman house —B. Sater, The Eastern 
Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia (25 cute), The figures and 
fragments of this pediment are subjected to minute examination. Tred 
(Jahrb. 1889, p. 206 4) and Six (Journ. of Hellen, Stud, 185), p, 08 if) 


proved the existence of chariots, but neither of them placed the horses 


correctly, ‘The-outsitle hore should hide the next one only in part. Ih 
resmrd to the arrangement of the other figures some new results are obtained, 
‘Trew marked the figures by letters A-P, arrranged in alplialieticoa! order from 
leftto right Retaining the some letters for the figures, the onder now pire- 
psod @AELOBGFHKIGMAOP. An altar stands between H 
(Zeue) and K, anda vase between Hund F, These results ore eecaored 
chiefly by technical considerations, Other monuments are compared, and 
the mythologies! interpretation of the seene is discumed., By the now 
arrangement symmetry tn the masses and measure of the figures is obtamed 
whilesyinmetry in posture le disregarded. —S, Grare, Fragments of a pies 
from te Akropolia (pt; cut). Fragments of a vase of the style of TMierun 
are published and discussed. There seem to have heen two deutes, a eaori- 
fice wt an olier, and on assembly of deities OF the deities Hermes, Powcidon, 
Hera, Amphitrite, and Zou, with the infant Dionysos in his hand, are 
recognized, Similar representations are disriased and one ( Luynes, Deser,, 
jl. 28, Noureller Annales, pl. ix) is published —M. Fraxkes, Collections 
of Paintings and the Study of Paintingsin Pergamen, Au inseription from 
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Delphi (Bull de corr, hellén. v, p. 888 if.) is published with new Testor 
Hons. ‘Three nrtista were sent by a Pergamene king, probably Attalos 11, 
ta copy paintings in Delphi. The Delphians macdethem=pigero. Althongh 
the canon of ten orators ie due to Caecilius, and there never Was 9 cunon 
of painters or sculptors, paintings of formor thnes were studied at Pergamon 
under Attaloe I. Antigonos of Karystos, at well as Polemon, may have 
made nae of the collections of Attaloe [1.—AncraoLociscHes ANZEIGER-— 
The Collection of Castsin the Albertinnm in Dresden (2 outs). The old ewe 
hous near the Brihl Terrace, behind the Belvedere, hose been transformed 
into a museum of sculpture. The building itealf, and the arrangement of 
caste, aro carefully déscribed by the director, Dr, G. Tren — Acquisitions of 
German University Colleetiona: Bonn (12) outs). A marble Seilenos from 
Rome (Jordan, Marayas auf dem Forum in Rom, pl. 111, ¢), fragments of 
Ejry ptian vases, 25 Greek vases of styles from the Mycenenn “to Hellunisttc 
and Homan, one lamp with relief, 4 terracotias, 3 branzes, deeerileal by G, 
Loetcheke—A ntiques in Private Possession in Dresden (22 cuts). The collec 
tions Fiedlor, Meyer, Nofiky, Schubart and Woermann, consisting chiedly, 
though not exclusively of vases and terracottas, are described by G. Trew. 
—Herfurth collection in Leipeic (4 cute); ton termecottas from Mvrina, 
deseribed by Th, Schrelber—Rogers Collechon, ‘Talfourd Ely describes 
2) vanes formerly belonging to the Rogers collection, now the property of 
Miss Emily Sharpe; aluo 6 vasesin the possession of the Misses Field, Hamp- 
stewed, 4 of which belonged to Sanuel Rogers. —Reronrs oF MEETINGS OF 
gue Ancrato.. Somer 1s Benue, 1890—Decemner , Winokel- 
mann's hirthiday. Curtine, on the history and progress of archeology, 
especially of the Gorman Lustitute; Cowes, on the Fraving Boy in the 
Berlin Museom: Mommeen, ot the investigation of the Human-German 
Limes; Furhoangter, on the artist Kreilas and the works to le stacrt eed 
to him—i8i1, Jantare (cut) After s business movling, a mniubor 
of books and other pobiliestions were exhibited and isous) by varie 
members,and Curtinespoke of the late Dr, Sechlicnmant.—PFrim ary (cut). 
Thesociery voted totake part it coremonies it honor of Behliemunn ; various 
publications were exhibited nnd discussed ; Tummertochr spoke on traces of 
the Lapithel in the Peloponnesos ; Puchatein, on a wowlen disk with relieh 
in * Mycencan” wtyle bought in Cairo in 1642; also on the aareopliaguas 
of Mykwrines; alo on the early Greek house—Nrwe oF Tue [serine 
—Nores ox rm Pouca rss or re [esrrrere—Bionioanaray. 
Bikol B. Pow Le 
MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT, ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Yol, XV. 1890. No.2,—W- JeDEICH, 
Jasos (pli; 7 cute). The writer spent some days in company with Franz 
Winter at Insos in the epring of 1887. Tho ruins of Asin Kaleshi are on ap 
island which is now united with tho mainland by the action of the water, 
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On the highest point ida médimval esstle, at the entrance to the harbor a 
médinval tower, “The island is surrounded by well preserved ancient walls 
about 2800 min eireniteuunting the projections of the twelveaquarctowen; 
about 2400 m.insimplocironit, The walle pest upon the rock or the natural 
oot], aml are bolle of wall joins! equure blocks, ‘The thickness of the walls is 
2.5) m1, consisting of two facings theapace between which is filled with scraps 
of ton: and mortar, In parts of the wall the facings are juilt with mortar, 

and the filing from a conglomernte: eléewhere there is no mortar between 
the blieks of ihe ficing-walla. ‘The wall on the s, side is rtiined and shows 
traces of frequent chung, Thee walle belong to Hellenistic or not much. 
earlier times, On the heighte of the mainland west of the island are older 
fortifications of massive stone; 301M) m, of these walls pow remain. There 
are 15 towers, 65 gallery poets, and 117 windows bat only one great gate. 
The forces of un attacking enemy would be necessarily much divided. This 
larger and older city on tho mainland waa doubtless the Lasoe which paid 
a talont as tribute to Athens, while the emaller town on the island was the 
leas important Tasos of the fourth century nc. and Inter times. Four frag- 
mentary inscriptions are publisted, all of Roman date—1.H. Monnraass, 
Epigraphy of Ama Minor. 1. Lnsoription from Poomanenum, The inserip- 
tion in honor wf Herostates son of Dorkalion, publishod by A. Sorlin Dorigny 
(Rev. arehéol,, LATT, xxxtv, p. LO, No, 2) is republished from a copy by 
A. D. Mordtoutin aml discussed, 2. Eforopy) and kindred matters, 
Bloropyye occurs in CLG, ty, W200, teropyys CI, 11,3857" (=Kaihel, 

Greea Epipr. ee Lap, No. 87), The «ors is merely an accretion before 
or to quit the convenience of Asiatic pronunciation. Other examples of 
the same phenomenon are given.—P. J. Mummn, Glutiator-refiafs in the 
Muse ot Triewe (cut), This relief, after having been for come years 
in private hands at Rhodte, was preswited to the museum by the Austro- 
Hongerian Lloyd. A retiorine ia representod etanding upon a raised, pint- 
form, A sequlor is trying to mount upon the platform: ‘The loft end of the: 
relint (which monsures 0.60 m, by 0,58 m,) is broken olf, and the edges and 
frontaresamowhat injured, The inseriptions rend Mapursxos, ["Ayop Jdxperag, 
and drelitty fda Aotdow, ‘The Latin word /udwe seen hore to be used in the 
cetee Of mune or better pugaa, nod occurs her for the first time ina Greek 
inseriptiin—W. Dorarrano, Metrologioal Notes. v, Tho Alginetan- 
A\tic system of moamtea. “A comprrison of the dimensions given in the 
Inseription recording the condition of the Ereehtheion in 408/7 n. ¢. with 
the wetun! dimensions of the stones echows that the common Attic foot was 
at that time about 033 m. long, Furthur compurisen of the dimensians 
of the Erechtheion, Parthenon, Theatre, Propylaia, Stua of Eumenes, and 
the old temple of Athens show that thie foot had a maximum length of 
0.323 ox This foot was the one in common tse in Attike. Frou thie the 
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tnlent (the weight of a cubic foot of water) is found to be 35.3 kilog. The 
Solonie foot is found to have been 0.206 m. long, and the Solonie talent 
weighed 25.0 kilogr., but this systant of weights and menatires yn notin 
nse for ordinary purposes imtil the second or first century nc. “The foot 
of 0,528 m. ia the Aiginetm foot as is shown by comparison of mensurements 
from Mantineia, Phiguleia, and Olympia. Tho Aiginetan (or Pheidonian) 
system waa then as Tollowe:—Linear measure, foot=0.028 mi. ell=OAN2 m5 
Square measure; plethron, 100 feetequare=32.5 m. sqaare= 1076 erjtinre tH, 5 
Measure of contents; wetrefesoa cube of 0.528 m.=85.5 liv; Weight, 
talint=weight of thie cubo of water=$5.3 kilogr—vt. Tho Greek atadion, 
A disoussion of ancient authorities and comparieon with mensurenenta 
obtained from recent exenvations, spovially nt Olympia, lead to the fol- 
luwing result, There wore six diffirait stadia: 1. The Aiginetan-Attie 
or common Greek sindion of 5004. at 0.828 m=164m; 2 The Olympic. 
stadion of GOO KR. at 0.390 m,=192 02 3. The Greco-Roman stadion of 
600 fi. 4 0-290 m.=178 m.: 31 of these makes Roman mile; 4. The Roman 
stadivin of 625 fat 0.290 m.=185 m.; 6 of thee make a Roman mile; 
§. The stadion of Philetairos, of 600 fi. at 0.396 m.=200 m.> 74 of these 
make a Rattan mile; 6. The Ptolemnic stadion, of 600 1 at 0.36 m.=210 
m.; 7 of these makea Roman mile.—P, Wourrrs, A Statue of a Warrtor 
from Delos (2 cuts), ‘The statue represents a nude warriur who has sunk 
upon bia right knee while his left leg is stretched out nearly wtraight behind. 
The head and left shoulder and left arm are gone, sa.are both feet, and the 
rightarm fromabove the elbow. Teside the right knee licsa helmet. The 
statue is discussed Awil, de corr. helién., 1884, yp. 178, 1889, p, 118 (photo 
graph), and further published in Brunn’s Denkmiler Ground Ram, Seulptr, 
No... [tis hore shown that a hase found at the same time se the statue 
with inscriptions pointing to the year 97 nc. does not belong to it, The 
position of the figure shows that the warrior was in conflict with some one 
dhove him, probably a horseman. An inscription waa found mt Delos 
(Monuments Greer, 1, 8, p. 44; Lawy, Insehriften, p. 110) belonging to a 
work by Sosikrates, eon of Nikeratos, in liowor of a victory of Philetains 
over the Gaula This Philetniros was probably the younger brother of 
Eumenes If of Pergamon, and the victory in question is ussigned to the 
year vc. 171 (Humolle) or 145 (Thrimer),. The statue bere discussed 
may well have belonged to this work, The differences between this figure 
and the Borghese Warrior are diseussed. The trentinent of the Boinghiese 
Warrior ia much drier and hander, though both figures show the same mne- 
tery of anatomy in similar peatures—K. Hennnniy, Refiefe from Thessaly 
(pla. vir; S cuts), Nine relicfsare published, twoof which have heen pre- 
viously known fror equeeses, ‘Two of the nine ure in Larissa; one which 
bas only an insoription (Mii. Athen,, x1, p.50, No. 15), two rosettes and 
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a taunia painted red and white, is in Volo, the rest in Tyrnavo, « village 
bout $ hours from Lartea. All are sepulehral relict: one represents a 
‘aninner (only the bead and the distaff are preserved); ane a sented female 
figure with a dog; one a youthful male lend: two youth standing beside 
a horse {in both only the lower part is preserved); dies bearded man in i 
ehiton : onoa man holding a bird in hie hood, which child standing before 
him is trying to reach, pod one 9 woman holding a child in hor lap while 
amenin a broad havand chiton holds outa bird tothe child, These reliets 
al! belong té one achool of archaic sculpture, though not to the eanie étage 
of development. All the faces-are strong in their lower parte; the figures 
aiand with tin whole sele of the foot on the ground; the hairis smookh, and 
the treatment of the drapery is peculiar There in but little plastic model- 
ling, anil olor is frecly used, the chief weight being laid wpon deawing, 
oot pun modelling, These Thesealian works belong to a school of their 
own. Tho celle! in Vonico, Autite Donkmiler.1, pl 35, 2, ts cited na an 
example of a more Weveloped work of their wehol— Misoerranics:—E. 
Scniietaxs, fvacriptions from Ilion, Two inseriptions for statues of 
Tiberius, In one he is aut to have the tribiinician power (iyyuapyey 
éfouréa) for the twelfth time, in. the other for the thirteenth time and the 
consulship for the Bf. Three other fragmentary [nseriptions are of 
Hellenistic times, and a fow letters on a fragment of black varnished 
pottery are masigmed te the sixth century a. 0. at latest—A. WoLirRiM, 
191 £) of the year 392/ Lise, published by Kumnunudis, is eupplemented 
by nnother fragment now inthe Varyakeion, The peophisn was pnssedl in 
the dedyeria de Aeonterov, and Amphis is to be nrowned with » wreath of 
ivy. These are two additional reasone for believing that this Amphis is 
the eoinie poet—A. Tnumn, Jnecription from Megaris, A fragmentary 
inseviptinn (apparently dedicatory) of imperial imes——P. Worrres, Old- 
Alfie grewvatme. ‘Two fragmentary inscriptions tn early Attic chorac- 
term, on the opposite ides of 'n block of Pentelic marble found in Athens, 
are read: (a), Srjdy [elal &]avof udyow "A Joureofptyon'] : (b), [Syd ]y efai 
[. . . «peters ['Apoiers Jupetygau, The inaeriptions were probably read verti- 
call y,—Lrrenaturs —Ojpoovenies. 

No. 8. —E. Sasvo, Contributions (o the History of the Oreak Alphabet, 
Tho sign X or + =x occurs in the Exstorn group of alphabets, while 
Youd. In the Western group X=E and Yoy, The earliest alphabet 
[hohaars neither of thew sient: KH=y, KM=é PH=4, and PMay. 
Then, upon the intreluction of now charneters, AH= y, AE =—E, PH= eG, and 
f=. Here are four double vicie for eons that were conceived ns single. 
‘The next stop wae to make the signa tingle or simple. In the East the 4 
of XH and #H wae dropped, giving X=x and $=, Then for >= the 
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new sien Y waa made from ?, and for X2 aamech was introduced. In the 
Weet the Sof XE was dropped, giving A=, whilo the Hof ?H was dropped 
its the East, giving $=¢. Then, whe o single letter fir the sound y was 
wanted, the sign ¥ wae horrowed,—E, Bere, AMoion (plvint), A black- 
figured Bolotian pyxia in Athens fe published, The painting is enreless, 
though white and red colors are weed, The central scene is the washing 
of the body af'a deal man by two women, while a third and fourth hold 
a teenia and an whbsstrom, At the left are wen Lliree dogs upon a 
hill, beyond which is Artemis going away and looking back. From the 
right come two old men. The presence of Artemis and the dogs indicites 
that the dead man ie Aktaion, though he shows no trace of metamorphosia. 
—E.. Berne, On Alsbastra with Representations of Negroce (cut). A 
plate from “farentum is published, ‘The grognd is white with adark border, 
On the white ground is represeuted a negro walking toward the left, though 
his budy is drown as if from the front. He wears trousers striped and 
spotted, und a sleeved tunie with « belt and broad stripes ncross the tresst 
and down the slwves. At cael side of this figure stands «aAcs in Attic 
letters, “The plate belongs to the 1fth eontury Bloc, and in every way 
similar to the alabostra discussed by Winnefeld (Mik, AU, x1Vv,p. 401). 
The representations of negroes on alubastra cannot, then, lave served as 
tradé marks for Exyptian oil, but they show the interest af the Athoniana 
of the fifth century in the inhabitants of Egypt—P. Wournns, Melian 
Cilieedutues (2 cute), Two late and ede relief cut upon drums of 
etlutuns and found fy Mel in 1801. The first represents the Tycho of 
Meloe standing under an arch supported by two Tonic columns, She 
wears a long chiton anil cloak, his a low polos on her head, and carries a 
child (Ploutes) upon her Teftoorm, while her right elbow rests upon alow 
column, Lo the arch is the inscription ‘Ajatty Tiga, MopAow «TAce "AM fdr dine 
eran) ciapaw perror, The socond relief, already gubliched ly Jalis (de 
antiquiasimia Mineryae simulacris Attics, pl. 3,7), and in Rossher's Lexionn 
der Mythol.,.1, p. O00, te here given more accurately, Athenn i¢ repre 
sented holding shield and spenr and wearing 2 helmet, <A large serpent 
is by her feet at the right, an owl atthe loft. Serpents project from her 
‘akirt. ‘The inscription renils com AACSutpor on the base of the figure, 
anil the puzzling worl eee occurs also on the front of Athena's robe. The 
two rolinis wore evideutly intended to match, and represent the two chief 
dditics of the idlanil, Since Molie was a colony of Sparta, this Athena 
relief, aa well oa Melinn acinus, con be veel for a ceconatriotion of the Athena 
Chalklotkes at Sparte by Gitindes—W. Joperor, Tnseriplions from Corue. 
Thirty-three iteeriptiona from Bargylia, Halikarnaaies, Horsklein on tho 
Latioos, Landikeia on the Ly kos, Myluea anid Nysa, copied by W. Judeich, 
F, Winter, and E. Fabricius. They are chieily eepulebral or dedicatory 
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anid of lata date, No, 7 is a new publication of CLG 1, 3800 (= Anaalt, 
1852, p. 1988; Hicks, Manual, No, 193, and elsewhere). No, 10 is a frag- 
ment of a treaty between Mylaea and Koos in Crete, and belongs with 
the fragments LeBow Wald, Asie Mineure, 380-884, Bull. de corr. Aallin., 

xa, 6 {f, Baunack, Stadien, 1,1, p,7. No, 18 is a record of a survey of 
some land. No, 20 contelna a decree of the phvle of YapSereral at My- 
lasa roquiring that everyone who is honored by the phyle make an nffer- 
ing to the god of the plyle, Zeus, of one-silver eupy if he be hilinmell 
member af the phyle, of three if bo be not, The officer: of the phyle are 
Topiiat, oixovopot, Gaoral, ropopwAng, antl tipyw., This inscription appears 
to belong-wo the first century Bc. No, 2) ign record of lease or porchase 
af templé lands —A. Water, Inscriptions from Phesaly, Forty-seven 
instriptions, early all from Volo. The first seven are honorary decrees, 
No. 4 of Dometrina, the rest of the loague of the Alagnetes, Now 5-li are 
didicatory Inscriptions: Nos. 17-20 are records of emancipation. isos. 
91-15 aire eepulohral, No. 46 ie dedicatory, No. 47 m fist of names ty ‘Tyr- 
nivea—B, Stace, The Tond in Vourva (plestx—xo1; 4cotm). This tomb 
or mound held seven graves. Some of these existed bufore the ervetion of 
the mound, while some wore alterwards dug in the mound. Beside one of 
the exrliet tombs « trench [ined with brick waa found, and tn itm shallow 
dish aud an winothee, A similar trenel: was foul on the wutaile of the 
mound, alse containing fragments of vases These trenches were for the 
reception of sacrificial olftrings, Seven vases sre published, All belong 
to early Attic art, between the“ Dipylon vases" and the black-figured 
vases. “The influence of the Corinthian atyle is very inarked. “The adorn- 
ment consiste of animals (birds, lions, boars, deer, aphitixes, and sirens), lotos 
pattern, rscttes, and rays. ‘The front af one vase has s representation 
of a man and woman reclining on a couch, uttended hy slaves, two bea ring 
cups and one with a doutle flute. Onn choir at one aide site a finale 
figure, and before her on « stool a small boy, Under the chair te an 
animal, The back of this vase has four forme in rapid motion, but these 
are much defaced, ‘This vase brings oe into the class of binek-figured vases, 
Te was found in the trench on the outside of the tomb, The earlier vases 
fini within the tomb belong apparontly to the seventh century B, ¢., 80 
that the erection of the tumb took piace at come time between the sevonth 
eentury and the tine of Solon—A. E. Kowrotnox, Epiteraphica, Seven 
numbers. No, | frors Magnesia on the Maiandroa. ‘Tho Miypnmiana cent 
to nek the od for advice because a planv-tree had let blawn down and 
had fallen in the precinct of Dionyeos The oricle (in hexameters) eom- 
motile them to bring three Mainadles from Thebes: Koame, Baha, and 
Thettale were lrwtight aml instituted three (Aiaeoi, They nfterwards died 
and were buried by the Magnesinne, A secon) inseription on tho base of 
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the slab containing the oracle informs us thant A polloneios Mokalles wrote 
‘and dedicated (to Dionyso#) the inseription. No, 2, from Philadelphia, 
is dedicatory. No.3, from Kedresi, gives three inseriptions, an honorary 
deeree of the Kedreatal (Bull. de corr, hellén,, x, p. 426, with an addi- 
tion) and two sepulubral inscriptions. Ne, 4 from Kidinvow meétor reads 
Koloyroy. No, 5, from Omoaurly beyond Aldin, reads 
ANFF|/CCCORNELIORVM| FYPORIETPHAR| NACIS:- DC. PLO) 


No, 6, fram Mt. Sipylus, romds pes Zecnpuvoh. No, 7, from Tralleis, con- 
tains letters of on alpliabet not Greek,—MiecetLames, W..Jopriren, Twa 


Early fonie grave-elelat, No, Liss facsimily of the inseription of Hekatale, 
wite of Aristokles, publishod Moversior 2al SyfMuatyey rips heyypliens oxo, 
iit, 1880, p. 148, and Kohl, LG. Ant, No, 494. No, 2 isa facsimile of 
the inscription of Tychie, wife of Kleon, published Arch. Anz, 1889, p. 
66,—LiTerature.— Discoveries. 
fo. 4.—F. Wornrens, B. Grate, and E, Seaxto, The Sanctuary 
of the Kabeiroi nowr Thebes (pp, 355-419; ple. 1-x1vj 9 cuts,—eon- 
tinned from vol. xm, p. 427), 1. The Terracotta; (Wolters). Thou- 
eands of terricottas were found without special local characteristics, and 
mostly of carly, not fine work, only a few being of the Tanagraean 
cort, ‘The moat nonierou are figures of animals, chiefly of the fifth cen- 
tury #.¢, Only a few wate formed entirely by hand, the vast majority 
heing preeed ina mould, Tulle are the most numerous (about GON of 
the enrallest sort) ; next came sheep (about 250) ; then ewine (over 200) ; 
then goats, lions, dogs, birds and hares, = fx and o fish, Some of these 
figures belonged to groups. Monster horsemen also occur, About 50 
specimens of the wall-known type of & man reclining at a banquet were 
found, Sometimes the moat is bearded, sometimes youthful, About 70 
Seilenvi, some 25 Pana with gout'a lege, about 20 ithyphallic bearded Per- 
mai, and many figures of standing youths are mentioned, hesides one 
Hernkles, one Hermes Kriophoros, a variety of athlete and similar figures, 
some representations of children, n few bende and masks, parte of about 
$0 women, « few caricatures; ceveral jomted dolla,and a fow fruits. Nearly 
all these are of careless workmanship and adorned with color. v. Objects 
of Bronze and Lead (Graef), A bronze statuette (0.19 m. high) ofa diskas- 
thrower, of careful workmanship in the Aiginotan style, heads the lie, The 
rest are chiefly mnimals (2/1 of bronze, $91 of lend). By far the greatest 
number are hulls. There ary three bronze gont#, seven lead goats and 
eight lead rams, Those are of coarse workmanship, most of them cast in 
a mould, though some (epocially of lead) are made by hammering the 
solid mutual. Though all are coarsely made, developnient t distinetly 
traceable. Three bronve bulls bear the inseription Aurdvdus dvdfexe (one 
adds ri <xPipx’). One hollow recumbent goat, the buse of which is lost, 
lo 
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shows traces of gilding. These objects have no characteristics from which 
their date can be determined. ‘To these figures.a number of utensils must 
be added. v1. Various objects (Wolters). ron objects are knife-hlades, 
nails, fragmenta of plates, ote., a hook for a shepherd's staff, and o small 
double axe. The fragments of marble sculpture are unimportant; the 
only large pieve le a headless Roman draped figure. A number of stone 
whorls and astrogaloi (one of amber) are mentioned. Bune objects are 
astragaloi, knuckle bones, and sti/i for writing, Glass beads of various 
colors and amall class heads, ete,, are deseribod. vir. Inseriphions (Sannto). 
4. Inscriptions upon stone, These are 12 in number, No, 1, under the 
heading Kefipuipyy, gives four names; under that of Mapayayeies, twelve 
tomes (published AeAr, "Apyaws,, 1888, p, 10; Berliner philol, Woehen- 
shy, 1888, p. 579), and is miguel to the third century n,c, No, 2 
(about 200 5. @.) gives a list of wnathemats for three years, The archon, 
Kabiriarche, and clerk change every year, but the priests remain the same, 
One pricst, the Theban Soplog ‘lopasiietras, decurs in the Orchomenian 
inscription (Larfeld, 15) andin the Plataian i inscription (ibid, 273). Nod 
records that in a certain year (part of the date is zone, but Sapias ‘lop 
vinérou occurs as priest thoagh with a new colleague) the Thebana dedi- 
cated the diry, though what that ia remains unexplained, This inscription 
is not like Nos. 1 and 2 in Boictian dialect, The remaining nine insorip- 
tions are more dedications, except Noe. 4 and 5 which are fragment of 
accounts. 2. Browse inacriptions. Of these there are 25, all mere dedi- 
cations (usually & Bateos Kafipo). Moet of these belong to the firet half 
af the fifth century nc. while a few ore later. 3. Inscriptions on vase. 
OF these 110 facsimiles are given, The inseriptions are almost without 
exceptions simple dediuations to the Kabeiroa or the Marg (26 to the Intter). 
A very eral! number are in the Ionic alphabet, the rest In Boiotian char- 
qoters, Theta occurs with a cree and with a dot in the middle. Tie lat- 
ter form cannot be considered earlier than the middle of the fifth century 
Bc, Two inseriptions read from right to left, and two are Bavarrpodmidv, 
{ny general, the date of these (mostly carehesly written) ineriptions i# 
from the end of the sixth to the first quarter of the fourth centory B.c. 
—W. Doarrnin, The old Atheno-temple on the Akropotis, BL G. Laolling 
published (AcAriov, 1890, p. 20, and “Adgra, 1890, p, 627) an inscription 
of the sixth century . ¢. found in fragments on the Akropolis, This in- 
scription, part of which is here republished, gives rules for the conduct of 
roplos, prieata, etc. nnd mentions the éxarguredor, the zpordior, tho reds, 
the ofscun ropuciow fitid ra olxepeara, The dxardéuxebow is evidently the old 
temple of Athena, and the apartments mentioned are parts of that tem- 
ple. After the Persian wars the old temple was restored and is called by 
the name of dpyaios veds and rodudy weds, at least in some inscriptions. 
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The writer maintains againat Lolling that both the names éxerdpretor 
anil dkarduredos recs do not mean the oll temple after the ereetion of the 
Parthenon, but that the xpdvews, the dxardazados reas and the wapdleveay 
denote the parts of the Parthenon. Tho dardpredoy wens is the greut 
cella of the Parthenon. ‘The opisthodomos mentioned in inscriptions is 
the opisthidomoe of the old temple, not (aa Lolling maintains) that of the 
Parthenon, for the opisthodomos of the Parthenon waa the capleymr, Lol- 
ling thinks the old temple waz removed in the fourth century TB. ¢. or soon 
after, The writer, on the contrary, maintains that it remoined standing 
and that Pausaniaa (1. 24,2) montions it aa the tomple of Athena Ergana, 
but thet his deacription of it is lost —Miserttamies—W, R. Parox, Note 
on Vol. XV, p. 335. A more correct copy of an inseription from Kod- 
reai published by Kontoleon ie given, and an inscription from the same 
place in honor of Vespasian is added, together with corrections of the 
inscriptions published by Diehl and Cotisin, Bull, de Corr, hellin., x, p. 
424. No, 2, and p. 450, No, 7.—LiveraTure.— Discovenics. 

Vol. XVI. 591. No. 1.—O, KERN, Kuliteus anc Triptolemos (pls. Ty 
nm; 4 cuts), Eubnleusisshown, by investigation of Orphie fragments and 
other literary remains, to be an epithetof Zeus. A youthful Eubualous is 
therefore impossible. ‘Theso-wlled Enbuleuy head found at Eleusis repre- 
senta 'Triptolemos, ae comparison with other works of art eiows, ‘The head 
may belong to the time of Praxiteles, but can hardly be by him, anel te proba 
bly not.an original, Frgments of two similar heads have heen found mt 
Eleusis, due uf which is published.—E. Szaxro, The ayatem of Courts of the 
Athenian Ales, A disouaaion of tho oijpBoAa of the Athenian allies, with 
restorations uf the A morgos inseription, Buil.de Corr. hellén., xu, p. 230, and 
the Naxos inseription, AGjmnor, vit, p. 95, All suits involving 100) drach- 
mas or more were to be tried in Athanian courts, and others might be. The 

second Athenian empire waa built up in great part by meats of these 
courts—P. Wourers, Marble Head from Amorgos (25 cuts). A rude 
atone head from Amorgos, with traces of color, is published. Some of 
the color represents tattooing or face-painting. Other primitive objects 
from graves at Amorgos are compared with similar ones found near Sparta, 
in Kythera, Euboia, and Attika. Thier early crude wrt was, then, not 
confined to the Cyclades —B. Saven, Jnvedigations concerning He Pedi- 
ment Groupe of the Parthenon (pl. 18; 6 cats). ‘The present condition of 
the pediment is described, and the position of the figures is determined 
by the marks of their bases, the holes for clamps and sapports, the marks 
of weathoring and similar indications, In the western pediment Athena 
and Poseidon oceupied the contre, with the olive tree of modest size 
between them. At cneh side was a two-horse chariot, Under the horses 
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of Athona’s chariot waa probably a serpent. The figure 5 (Michnalts) 
was mustuling, and therefore not Aphrodite. The Vonice fragment 
CWaldatein, Arcd. Zig, 1880, pl. vir, Ease on the Art of Phoidias, pl wv) 
vannot belong to either pediment. In the eastern pediment the ecntral 
group consisted of “aim seated in profile, Athan atonelinye, Hleplinietoa, anil 
a fourth figure. At each side were seated deities, Tho chariot of Selene 
had four horses. ‘The symmetry, and at the same thine the variety, of the 
arrangement of the figures is remarked upon—F. Mie vox (FARR- 
TRrsGeN and Tu. Mowamex, The Monument of Chairenon of Nye. An 
inscription from Nysa, now in Akteche, a village on the milway frets 
Smyrin to Aidin ie published, ‘The first part of the inseription is mut}, 
lnted, but the name of Tucoe Kaows can be made ont, Then follow twa 
letters from King Mithradates to his sutrap Leonippim, setting a prive upon 
the heads of Clairemon, eou of Pythodorcs, of Nyse, and his.sons Pytho- 
dores and Pythian, bocause of aid and comfort furnished by them to the 
Romans, This must hove been in the begiaming of the war of 55 1&0, 
Other members of the family of Cliiramon were well known in later 
times. —S. Senrvanoy, Jnedited Rhodian Tnsoriptions (out; 4 facsimiles), 
Bix inscriptions. No.1, in arehale Tonic letters, neeribed to the early 
fifth century B. ¢,, fe a sepilchral inscription, containing the new niimes 
Zad\ay and “AwoMAwalias. No. 2,4 eepulalimal Insoription, in letters of the 
western claz ascribed to the sixth ceutury 4, ¢,, contains the new fans 
Eider(ia, Ydayor, anil “‘Yduiidas, No, 3,in archaic lonie letters, i as 
cribed to tho seventh century ac. The wonds ‘boxes and ot have 
initial digamma, in firm like a zeta (1), ‘The inseription consists of two 
hexametors in a mixture of Doric and Tonle dialect. Remarks on the 
alphabets of Hhodes aro.added, Nos. 4-0 are Inter fragmentary ineerip- 
tions; No. 4 coutame the signature of an artist Epicharmes, No. o that 
of Pythikritos. In No. 6 the word Gryarporoia é commented tpon.—F, 
Dismcex, Inseriptiin from Ita (facsimile). The inscription Museo 
italiano di antichita ofassien, rt, p. O71 £, ie diveussed and restored. Lisa 
prayer to Zeus and Athena for the welfire of [moos —A. Winaetm, Jn- 
scriptions from Leslor, Five lute insoripliona “Two are honorary, ona iled- 
icatory, one ona boundary stone, aud one a more fragment—A. E Kosro- 
Los, Aphrodite Stralgnébie, Two Inseriptions foun! near Smyrna, ‘They 
were intonded to mark the rues of Aphrodite Stratouikis By their 
gid CJ, G. 3156 (here republished) is properly retored.—Lrrenatune In- 
eluding the publication of an inseription from tear Kula in Asia Minor 
(ApéAfeo; 1800, No. 4622 [Amyena 5/24, July, 1800)]).—tiacovemes. 
A general account of discoveries cw, D{arpiteld ]) it followed by the pub 
lication of # fragmentary dedication to Poscidon. from Laconia, three in- 
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acriptions from Kyzikos, ane of which is a deerce in honor of Queen 
Antonia Tryphaina of Pontos, two iieeriptions from Laodikern ad Jigoum, 
fotr from Apameia In Phrygia, ove from Omarbeili, berween Magnesia 
and ‘Tralleis, nnd one from Kolamaki, near Patera in Lykia. These are 
all of Roman times aud written in Greek. Thoy are chicfly honorary 
nnd dedicatiry.—RErorts OF Mesrinas, ETC. HAROLD XN. FOWLER. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1890. Jan.-Fob.—M. Dexiocirn, Studies 
om some eeuls cif ringé af the Merovingian period (contin). Eight rings 
are described, one engraved with « fantastic aninml, two with reptiles, twa 
with croses, one with indatinite signa and two with points enclosed in ebr- 
olea—M. pg Vowit and ALL. Denarrny, The Gerthaginian Nekropolis 
of Byrsa (pl. 1). Bee News, AJA, v, 481.—Cantoy, The Pagan Ne- 
kropolain of Bulla Regia (plo). ‘The excavations begun in 1858 were 
continued in 1689, ‘Two necropolcia wore Investigated: one, the larger, 
‘weat of the city, the other, m smaller ome, to the ext. The aq ptilehral 
jmonuments consisted of (1) block# of stone in-the form of a quadrilateral 
priem surmounted by a hemicylinder, (2) #efar, (3) eippr The orma- 
wiental eubloma show certain peculiarities not found in other parts of 
Africa. The surcophagi eithor were constructed of tiles, or consisted. of 
large amphurae. Some of the mvisiles wore colunbaria with niches, others 
contained trie sarcophagi, No Christian emblems, but a large number of 
pagan funerary objects, were divcovered.—A. Castax, Two Homan Ein- 
topha of women, which balmiged in (hesepulehral avenue of Vesantio, One, 
dating from the time of the Antonines, celebrates the conjugal fidelity of 
Virginia, and is found on a sarcophagus erected by her hushamil and eon | 
the other ic on a sarcopliagus to Cacsania Donata, oreeted by her husband. 
—J. Coamonann and L, Couvn, Catalogue of painted wises in the Bellon 
collection (conclusion). Three vases of the type of Lokroi, five lekythoi 
with white ground, six red-figured fifth-century vases, four small fourth- 
ventury Attic vases, five vases of the decadence, twelve vaser of the type 
of Southern Italy, five vasee with Gyured rulicf, and nine others, are hero 
describe —O. Loner, Hescurches on the Hydraulie Organ. ‘The studies 
of M.A. Terquem on Vitruvius (La science romadne a Cepoque d Auguate, 
Paris, 1885) cormberate the viowe of Loret published in the Gazette 
Musicale in 1878, The deseriptions of the hydraulic organ given by Heron 
of Alexandria and by Vitruvius are here carefully compared, aid various 
documents are presented showing that it coutinued to be used os lute aa 
the xm century —F, px Minx, The relics of the wilk of Ue Virgin and 
(alactite.—G. Bavst, The tomb of Saint Piast, Saint Eloi oreeted a tomb 
to Bt. Piat in the charch at Seclin, In the Norman invasion of S31, the 
body of St. Pint wus tramsported to Chartres. Here ity history may be traced 
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until transported to Paris in 17038.—Misceranies—Monthly Bulletin of 
the Avademy af Inscriptions—Archealogioat News ated Correspomilense— 
Binnoonarny—t. Caosat, Heview of Epignapire Publications relating 
to Rome Antipuily. 

March-April.—L. Hevzer, An Asiatic tribe on the war-path (pla, t¥, ¥). 
Seo News, ASA, vr, 224—Ep, Firovrsr, The Gallic god mith the Mallet 
(ple vt, vit), —On an altar-pier hyured on four fees (discovered at Mainz) 
are represented fuur divine couples. One seems to be Mars und Victorin, 
ntnther Mercury and Hoamerts, anid a third Diana accom panied by the 
ged with a mallet. The latter seers to litve been, amongst the Gauls, 0 
divinity of the highest rank, tho Dis Pater. Diana here preserves the 
Asiatic character of Mayne Mater—St, Gaipow, The (hallic gol with the 
Mallet, T'he allare of Stuttgart, The publication of the Maing altar by 
AL Flouest hae led M. Gaidog to publish other similar monuments, two of 
which are in the Moseum of Stuttgart, Gaidor interprobe the god with 
the mallet a Vulean, Taranis, Thor or Donur: other similar monuments 
are-found in the museamm of Karleruhe, Maonbeim, Alsace and Trives.— 
M. Driocwe, Stud tex an sone Sewtla and Rings of the Merovingian period 
(contin. Ringe of Janus, Theganus, Runa, two rings with the chriem, 
one with the barred $ aul one marked with the letters T and D, are here 
deovribead —C. Hiexny, Application of ame ineruments of prociaon to areh- 
wology, eapecinily to the morphology of thred types of amphorae tn eritiquity, 
A description of the author's Cercle chromatique, an instrument to peeist in 
the analysis and monaurement of color sensations wod of hia Aapporteur 
eathétique, an instrument to ilo the eame for the sensations of form. An 
application of the lator to amphorae from Knidos, Rhodes and Thasos is 
hore given. —V. Wants, Nols one Christian Basretiaf found at Cherohall. 
Thie relief ts 4 rather rule examypilia of fifth CHU Fy A. Th. work, reprisent- 
ing the Adoration of the Mayi, and the Children in the Fiery Farnace.— 
C. Mauss, Noe on an Ancient Chapel in Jerwaalem. A caroful etudy with 
plans indicating the history of the chapel of the Putrinrcbs, which adjoins 
the Hall of the Patriarchs and the church of the Haly Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salom—lL Monet, Tmulve of Diarville and Ambucour! Here were 
found bronge tongues, bracelets, anklets, an iron sword of the Hullatatt 
type and fragments of pottery —F. pe Viniasony, An arunofodtond error 
in regard {0 ancient bronzer, The idea that ancient bronze wae produced 
by a mixture of nine parts copper to one of tin Ia an error af modern times, 
found first in the articles of Morlot which appemred from 1660 to 1865, 
An soolyeia of more than 400 bronze objects from various parts of Larope 
exhiblie eopsiderille variation in composition, and expecially the usual 
preeenoe Of lead. Copper in ite pure state seems to have been unknown 
until comparatively. recent tima—S. Remacu, Chronique d Orient, A 
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comprehensive resuiné of Greek and Oriental nowa—Monxroty Bouin 
TIN, —NeEws axp Cornseroxpence.— Bint rocrarmr.—K. Caanar, 
Epigraphie Publications relating lo Roman Antiquity, 

May-June.—M. Detocie, Stuilice on wine seals ond rings of the Mero- 
vingian period (contin.)., Descriptions of rings of Nennius and Vadena, 
Eva, Elisa, Dana, and of rings inseribed with a helmet, forked cross, in-. 
terlaced C's, serpent-heada, and anexplained monograme—L, Hevaey, 
. An Asiatic Tribe on the war-path (second article). Fee News, AJA, v1, 324. 
—T. Rersacn, A Portrait of Pompey (p!.vin). A front view of thi Trust 
af Pompey, owned by M. Jucobaon, of Copenhagen, the profile and three- 
quarters view of which were published by Helbig in the Mitthetlungen, 
Rom. Abth., 4, pp. 37-41, pL n—J. A. Buaserrer, A bronse representing 
a nation and conquered warriors (pL.1x), This ie yuse-handle en whieh is 
represented a seated woman (possibly a Gaul) and captives who cannot be 
defined more accurately than a2 barbarinns—J. pr Bare, The Nekropolis 
of Mowrandet(Ruesin). See News, A. 0. AL, Vi, s0t-07.—E.. Toutoxze, A 
witness of antiquity al Guletia. A Roman Rubbish-euap. See News, AJA, 
v1, 201-92.—E. Miixra, Pope Urban V, Eeay on tin History of the Arte of 
Avignon in the XTV Century (contin.). From documents in the Archives of 
the Vatican am account is given of the constructions of Urban V at Mont- 
pellier, of the varius expenditures in this connection, and of the relative 
share of the various artista employed. A specially valuable document is 
the Inventory of the Pontifical Treasures mule in 1369, whieh M. Miinte 
will publish separately. ‘They formed a magnificent collection of the rarest 
works of art: jewelry, embroidery, ivory-sci!pture, armor, candelabra, 
reliquaries, cups, plates, pitchers, orosses, rings, mitres, and all the acces 
oriea of ecclesiastical furniture—R. Mowat, Jnsoriptions from the lerrilory 
of the Lingones preserved af Dijon und at Langres. Of the inseriptions 
from monumenta of » public character, one contains the name of Verpa- 
sinn: IMP(CAESA|RVESP|ASIAN. ‘Three are mile-stones and » fifth 
‘contains the name of the town Veotiliné, whichvetill survives in the modern 
form Vertault. Twortysix are finery inscriptions and one is from an 
altar—Mosrnny Butterc.—News anp Coxnesronpnscr.—Dintt- 
GOGHAPHY, | ALLAN MARQUAND, 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


A preliminary and summary aocount of the results of the excava- 
tions at Eretria in Euboia, carried on during the spring of 1891 by 
tle American School of Classical Studies at Athens under my diree- 
Hon, was sent for publication to the Committee of the School, at the 
elise of the excavations, embodied in tay Report to the Committee 
for 1890-1801. ‘The complete and authoritative account of our work 
at Eretrin will contain seyern) artioles corresponding to the distri- 
bution of the work among the members ai’ the expedition which 1 
made at the beginning of excavation, and will probably he terminated 
in the course of the coming year, According ty this organization, 
my colleague, Professor Richa reson, of Dartmouth College, the Annual 
Director for the past veur, undertook the dupartment. of epigraphy, 
together with « historical aeconnt of Eretria; Mr. Fossum, Inte of Johns 
Hopkins University, remained at Eretria during the whole period of 
excavations, displaying Imost intelligent Perseverance in his work, and 
had change of the excavation of the alene ofthe theatre; Mr. Brown- 
son, of Yale University, had eharge of the cavea of the theatre: Mr, 
Pickard of Dartmouth College, and Mr, Gilbort, of Brown Univer- 
sity, were in change of the survey of all the walls of the ancient city 
with a. view to produce « topographical map of the district; Mr, Piek- 
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ard also made a careful topogriphical study of the locality, and, as- 
sisted by Messrs. Brownson and Fossum, did mest of the levelling 
of the theatre, T undertook the excavation of graves in the neighbor- 
hood of Eretria, including that which has been called the Tomb 
of Aristotle, in addition tu the general supervision of the work. 
Resides the general advisability of delaying the publication of re- 
suite wotil all the materia! has been collected and sifted, another cogent 
reason lies in the fact that the work at the theatre is not yet campleted, 
and must be continued in the coming season, Even as regards the 
shee, sume digi: will still have to be done in the region of the 
parodoi and the walls marked P= and OF on the pas (PLATE:X1). 
However, the inyportant hearings of the theatre we have excavate 
npou fimdamenta! questions of the Greek stage, and thas npon the 
natire of the performance of ancient (ireek plays, are sich that our 
work hina already been introduced ly both contending parties into the 
controversy tow in progress, Dr, Déirpteld (to the Berliner Philo- 
togische Woohenachrift), Mewsrs. B. A. Gardner and Lorimg, and Miss 
‘Sellers (in the Atheneum), have quoted the theatre of Eretria in sup- 
port af their respective views. Ina letter to the Athena (in July last) 
I pointed to the prematureness of any introduction of the theatre of 
Eretria for evidence on either side, and aeked that we should be allowed 
to make an accurate publication of the fhets we had established, be- 
fore they were made the subject of inference and controversy. But, 
considering the exceptional importance of the skene of Eretria, to- 
gether with the impatience manifested by the scientific world for the 
publication of our work, I have deenwd it right to isstie at once the 
papers of Professor Richardson and these of Messrs, Fossum and 
Brownson, together with the plan of the theatre so firs excavated. 
In the publication of the ancient remains of the theatre it was my 
intention to avoid, 2% far as possible, for the present, the drawing of 
cemolusions directly implying acceptance of the main views of eithor 
of the parties which now stand opposed in the h ypothetical neconstruc- 
Hon of the Greek stage, and to limit our publication to the simpleand 
exart statement of the facta we had brought to light. ‘This reticence 
L thought called for, becatise, though what may be called the“ ortho- 
dox view of the Greek stage las had adequate exposition, the mew 
views of Dr, Dorpfeld have not yet been supported by a full and 
systematic account of the numerous data collected by that eminent 
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archmologist in support of his theories. Pending this publication it 
did not appear to me wise for archwologiste who had not acess to ull 
the material at the disposal of Dr. Dirpfeld either to accept his views 
unconditionally, orto eppese them, 

Now, in Mir, Foeum’s account it will readily be perceived that he 
leans strongly toward the aupport of Dr. Dorpfeld’s views. But, I 
musi state that, in the attribution of the very imiperfowt and confis- 
ing traces of walls and architectural members as they appeared during 
the excavation, a8 wellas in the rewonstruction of the theatre, both 
Mr. Fossum and [ came to oor opinions independently of Dr. Dorp 
feld’s theories, Considering the eager perseverance, however, with 
whith Mr. Mossum bas worked, as well as the nuturity of observation 
and inference which he bas acquired by study, I have decided to allow 
his paper, othe whole, to remain as he has written it. The definitive 
publication will have to stand over until the excayation is completed, ao 
far as we propose to carry it. Meanwhile, the plan, as here published, 
is quite official, Tt is.alao our view that the theatre, as it now appears, 
represouts probably three, and certainly two, successive stuyes in the 
history of the ancient struqture. 

Finally, 1 have much pleasure in adding that we already have, as 
an immediate consequence of the Eretrian excavations, another favor- 
able result of excavation carried on by our School in this year. 
At the instigation of my predevessor, Professor Merriam, the exeava- 
fon of the theatre of Sikyon, undertaken by the School during his term 
of office, wus resumed, with particular reference to the underground 
passave leading to the centre of the orchestra. Mr. Kalbadins, the 
Ephor-General of Antiquities in Greece, having, with his usual readi- 
nes, grintel the required permission, Dr. M. L. Earle, formerly a 
student of our School, and now instructor in Barnard College, New 
York, went to Greove during the summer, and, in spite of the heat and 
difficulty of digging in the hot season, continued the excavations in 
the theatre of Sikvon, with the important results contained in the 
paper which is appended to this report, When, in addition to the 
work at Eiretrin, we consider Mr. Washington's suocesstu| digging at 
Plataia, and add this latest achievement of Mr. Earle. we have every 
reason to call the last a very fruitful vear of School work. 


CHARLES WALDSTELN. 
August 26, 18(1, 
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|. ERETRIA: HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The recent excavations at Eretria justify an attempt to make a pic- 
ture as full as possible of the rise, the continuance, and the decay of that 
important city, with the help of scattered literary notices and of infer- 
enas from the somewhat impressive remains. 

We find Eretria! existing at the time ofthe composition of the Cata- 
lozue of the Ships, the Domesday Rook of Greeee. It appears with- 
out epithet or description in Jfiad, ii. 637. Perhaps not withont some 
significance ia it named second among the Enbaan cities, Chalkis being 
mentioned first. When tt emerges into the light or rather into the twi- 
ight of history (Thouk. 1. 14), it is engaged in disputing with Clilkia 
the right to the first place. The boldness with whieh: it renched out and 
laid claim to the Lelantine Plain, which lay so moch pearer to Chal- 
kis, argues « long period of prosperity in which it had developed opu- 
lenve and power, But it is idle to hoyw for more thins here and there a 
suggestion, throwing # little light on that perind. One such augges- 
tion ig found in Herod, v.57, where it is said that the ancestors of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton claimed to have come from Eretria origi- 
nally, but that closer investigation led to the belief that they wore Pho- 
nicians, who, coming to Reiotia with Kaimos, settled at Tunayra, Auy- 
one who sails wp the Euripos ona clear day will be impressed with the 
nearness of the plain around Tanagra to the shore of Euboin, Con- 
sidering that. waterways are bonds and not divisions, one muy say that 
Tanagra and Eretria belong to the same great natural amphitheatre 
* snrrounded by mountains* This close connection being realized, it 
seems probable in nivance that any Phoenician immigration which 
reached Boiotia (and this is the only side of Bointia open to Phesnician 
immigration) would have inelnded also the Eulxean shore. "The passage 
in, Herodotes comes in to give almost a certainty to a reasonable con- 
jectire. Both reports between which Merodotes felt bound to choose 

were very likely correct. We may put the Gephyreans down aa Phee- 
nigians from the region of Erctrin aml Tanagra. 

Lit epito of ite maritime associations, the name, in view of other inlind Hretrias 
nnd the varient “Aperpie (Stam), p. 447 ), ieans probally ni. “onr-town," bot “ plow- 
town = "Toeen, Geagr, of (Preeee, p. 200, 

Oy ¢ is in fact one of the neost atriking ogi of the humiliation of Bolotia that Athens 
rmadhed across or around these mountain barrier: and oxercieed a controlling inilu- 

once in the affairs of Chalkis and Eretria. : 
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Tf one seeka for corréhorations of Phoenician occupation of Eretria, 
he finds among the several stories that Strabo has to tell of the origin 
of the city, one which is to the point. He says (p.447) that the Ara 
hians who came over with Kadmos (“Apafes of Kaddpm quidiaSdvres) 
stayed behind in Chalkis and Eretria, But perhaps it is au inperti- 
hence? to hint after seattered literary notices, when we have the facts of 
the presenes of the murex along the Furipos (Arist., Hist. An, v.15) 
and the copper-indnstry of Chalkis. Wherever there were purple and 
copper, there were Phoenicians. We can hardly think of the Plhonj- 
clans az occupying Chalkis without including Eretria aldo, Here were 
arbor, plain, and acropolis, as at Corinth and Nauplia, We may, 
then, think of Phoenicians awakening here, as they did everywhere 
tlong the coasts that they touched, the ruder Hellenes to a new life. 
Accordingly Chatkis and Eretrin developed early, While Athens and 
Spartaare still slumbering, these eities are founding colonies from Chal- 
kidike to Cumm,. In the eighth century a,c, they had their blooming 
period, Miletos and Sames did pot develop antil a century later, and 
when they came to the front the Eubcan cities were already on the 
decline." 

It is imposible to trace with certainty anything of the Phenivian 
settlement at Eretris. Perhaps it was on the peninsula forming the 
east side of the present harbor, This peniusula was once longer and 
wider than at present. [t is still about 600 ft. long and about 300 A, 
wide af its widest part. The aetion of wind und wave both up anil 
down the Muripos scema destined to wear itawayentirey. Even now 
it ig uin island nt some hours ofthe day. [t contains numerous remains 
of walls ofthe Macedonian or the Roman period, Whatat first appeared 
to be traces of very old walls much disintegrated proved to bean illosion. 

Strbo gives traditions of early settloments in Eretria from Attika® 
and the Poloponnesos, which it is dificult to prove. "The immigration 
from Elis, which is probably separnte from thet from Triphrylia, he 
aittempts (o substantiate by appealing to the prevalence of the Elean 
rhotacism in Evetria? Perhaps the mixture of many races, Abantos, 


Tescre, Die fener maf Bator, po 2, 

“Hota, Lange Febde, in Abhndlangen sw Erne Courtine’ Tien (eburtating, 

"It ie interesting that a Kubman inscription, published in the Kenmrple Apxme- 
Avyern, for 1872, containing the text of a tronty between Eretria and Hlsilala, shows 
several instaices of rhoteckem, «9, deipas, &[py Jovpur, wapedairapw. Othors in 'Eequ. 
“Apy., 1887, pp. 2, pey,, und 1990, /p. 195, seg, 
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Phoenicians, Tonians, and ollans, eave to Eretria that alertness which 
marked it in a peculiar degree. ‘ 

In the long period of prosperity before the Lelantine War, which 
made Chalkis.and Eretria famous, a sed emerging into history, the two 
cities went hand in band. This Curtius finds indicated by the name 
* Bubote talent,” supposing that hal the cities been antagonistic the 
talent would have been named after ane or the other of them.’ Perlinps 
they made a mistake in founding colonies conjointly or near together, 
az in Chalkidike’ When the war broke out it is supposed to have 
been conducted with a bitterness* which seems to have been horn years 
before, It is not unlikely that colonial troubles hail na much to do 
with the break as the rich plain between the two cities" The quarrel 
wie fought out with the help of many allies on each side.” The Greek 
world was divided into two hostile camps, a division which chowed 

“itself for centories. Eretrin was vanquished without loeing her inde- 
pendence or lier honomble standing. ‘The two neighbor cities never 
tried conclusions again, and lived amicably, except when the questions 
connected with Athenian or Macedonian rule in later times threw them 
temporarily into hestileeamps. Eretria, however, appears to have had 
# good understanding with Athens in the very period when, shortly 
before the Persian Wars, Chalkis was conquered ly Athens auld made 
an Athenian possesion, 

The date of the Lelantine War is shown by Curtins™ to have been 
the middle of the eighth century nc. Eretria had still nearly three 
ointuries of history before its first destruction, It now abandoned 
that extensive scheme of colonization which, with its rivalries, must 
have een quite a drain pon its population, aml now probably reached 
its maximum. To this time we may refer the stele in the temple af 

* Artemis Amarysia,” the principal sanctuary of Eretria, standing about 

* Hermes, x, p. 223. "Erotrie took os ite held Athos and Pallene: Sryauo, 447. 

* The curious compact mentioned in the corrupt passage In Strano, p. 448, not to 
mee weapons thrown from a distance (2) xpqeta ryAeBiaorn), may refer to the heat 
of the striggle in which both purties wishid to kill ot close qamrters, or to a desire to 
role out what seemed to them contrary to proper procedure on the part of eclentifly 
wartions. § PurrascH, The, 6, and tho passage there quoted from AmcuTLocHos 
would favor the latter view. 

4E. Corres, in Hermes, 2, p, 219, “Hous, Longe Feludte: Thowk., 1. 15, 

Hl Hermes, X, }. 220. 

4" hbi title, which survives in the name of the Attic village Maroul (Leatcx, Dem 
of ifties, p. 41), waa one under which the goddess was worshipped in Aitika with no 
Joss zea! than at Fretria, Pave, 1. 31, 4, 
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4 mile onteide the walls, on which stele, according to Stralie, p. 445, 
was inscribed a record showing that the Eretrians jised to make their 
pret procession out to the temple with three thonsand hoplites, six 
hundred cavalry and sixty chariots, To the same time also we may 
refer the Eretrian control over Andros, Tenos, Koos, and other is- 
lands." Then probably the Eretrians set up at Olympia the big 
bronze bull, the companion piece to the ane dedicated by their friends 
the Kerky rans," 

At the time of the famous wooing of Agariste, in the first half of the 
sixth century 8. ¢., Eretria was, according to Herod., v1. 127, in its 
bloom (dieetens robror toy xporer). That Eretria alone ofall Grecee 
ehured with Athens the attenspt to aid the Lonians in their revolt agninat 
Darina (Herod,, v.99), speaks well for its prosperity and its spirit. Two 
things we must not forget in connection with this expedition : first, thup 
it was on Eretria’s part the payment of a debt to Miletos for services 
rendered in the Lelantine War ;" secondly, that Eretria was in such 
intimate relations with Athena vs to give sume oolor to the story 
mentional by Strabo, that Eretria was colonized from an Attig 
Exetrin. 

We are not likely te forget the consequences to Eretria of this as- 
aistanee renélired to the Tonians. Tn the year 490 9. ¢., when the oppor- 
tunity at list came for filfilling his vow against the Athenians, Da- 
nus was not in such haste to take vengeance on these principal alret- 
tors of the revolted Toninns, now sulxlned, that be could forget the 
Eretrinns. On them first fell the blow. The story is told briefly and 
priphically by Hermlotos (vi. 100). Ta her hour of need Epetria atood 
alone, with divided counsels and traitors in her walls besides. Sho 
did ask Athens for help, and, if we may believe Herodotos, Athens acted 
not ungenerously. It could barilly be expected that the main body 
of Athenian troops should go over to Enboia to meet the Persians, 
That would have been to give Athens to the Persians on the chance 
of siving Eretria. Bat Athens assigned to Fretrin the four thousand 
Athenian klernchs of Chalkis. These, however, did not stay. Before 
it came to an actual conflict they were off to Oropos, which is the last 

VStraam, p. 443, “Pate, v. 27, 0. 

"This Tonian revolt was Milotow affair. {2 is noteworthy that the Suniana, the 
enemivs of Miletos and Exetria in the Lelantineg War, ruined the Lomian cause by de- 
serting alrooet ina body to the Persians in the naval battle on which nll wae staked, 
Hew. vi. 14. 
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we hear of them, ‘They do not appear to have done cervice either at 
Marathon or before Athens, 

Left alone, the Eretriana voted down the suggestion of retiring to 
the mountains, and, deciding not te rivk an erigagenient in the open, 
retired within their walls and defended themselves for six days, ineur- 
ring end inflicting great losses. Om the seventh day, two traitors, 
Euphorboe and Philagros, betrayed the city to the Persinna, whe de- 
atroye the temples and enslaved all the inhabitants, who, after wit- 
nésing the discomfiture of the Persiane at Marathon from on island 
near by, were taken away on the Persian fleet and settled in the heart 
of the Porsian dominion. 

Yet Eretrin did not lose its corporate existence, for ten yenrs later 
iis seven ships appear in the lists of the Grecks who fought at Arte- 
migion aml Salamis.” At Platain also it furnished with Styra (which 
waa probably an insignificant appendage, a2 it sent only two whips to 
tho Greek fleet; Herod., vii. 1) 0 contingent of six lnindred nien drawn 
np in lime next tothe four hundred Chulkidians.” Its name was carved 
on the tripod-standard of serpents, set up at Delphi, that roll of honor 
of the victorious Greeks, It is-still “plain for all folks to see," on 
the fourth inseribed coil, reckoning from the bottom, Probably 
there were refugees enough to form a nucleons of » city immedi- 
ately after the withdrawal of the Persians from Mamihon.” Hoero- 
dotes does not say that anything was destroyed except its temples. Creek 
dwellings, for that mutter, if destroyed, were soon replaced. Whatever 
wills then existed could not easily have heen overthrown, A gate or 
two might have bein broken down, but the Persians surely had no 
time and probably no tools to wreek anch walls as those the remains 
of which are now to be seen on the acropolis of Firetrin, They waited 
only dkvyes gjpepaz, and then went on to Marathon. 


eWeonsin, Trocitiin der Feoerknieg, p39, expposes thar Herodowe tine hore, 
ss watral, colons! hile tarrative in the interest of the Athonians, in ineorting the story 
ofan Eretrian, Alsohines, eexling word to the Aiheniay allies that traitors were go- 
ing to give Erotria to the Persians, and that it waa time to act on the pirinel ple stew 
quipeat, The fear of “the mea clad in the Persian garb” was probably still atrong 
ereonighy ty brsalites thie allies to yet neross ti Oropne aa soon ut possibly without being 
eer ara. 

Hew, vir, 1 and 46, Hermon, i 28, 31, 

® Conandering the great talk of taking refuge in tho mountalna and of the Hhkeltihiood 
that the city was to be betrayed, it woold bo very strange if many at least of the non 
combatants hal not taken refuge itulividually scconting to the anpzestion, 
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The great question in regard to the topograpliy of Eretria is whether 
or not the preent necropolis walle are those of the pre-Persian city. | 
believe that they are pre-Persian, and the very walls to which the 
seattered Eretrinns who were not carried off to Asia returned, But 
for a single passage in Strabo, no one would ever have supposed 
thut « city like the pre-Persinn Eretrin could have been established 
anywhere along this coast except on this very hill. Settlers who left 
this out, and chose another spot near by, would have become more 
proverbial in Greece than the blind men” who chose Chalkedon and 
left Byzntion to later arrivals, But Strabo (p. 4103), in reckoning 
distances from the Beotian side to the Fulkean side of the gulf, mokes 
a distinction between Old Eretria and New Eretria, which wonld seem 
to locate the pre-Persian city a litthe over a mile to the east of the later 
one. Lospite of the doubt whether Strabo ever visited this region, and 
in spite of hie coloeal errors in regard to places which liv ling not vie 
ited,” peopraphers have generally sought to identify come of the foun- 
dations of walls to the enet of the acropolis with old Eretria. Tt te ne 
freshing to find recently » spirit of rovelt against this slavery to o. pass- 
age of Strabo. Lolling, in Iwan Miller's Mandbuel der blirasiechen 
Allerteimmrixacnarhoft (111, p, 12), saya simply; Aine Stelle weiter 
Gallich qurde ale All-Eretria hewichnel, "The same author in the 
Mittheilungen d. deutehen arehdolog, Inatituter in Athen, valu x, p. 
363, save: Jax Schweigen dev Historiker wad aller anderen dehrijt- 
atelier hevechtio£g unas der Annchme, deadic Berichumny der Mande- 
mente unwell der Stadt ale Att-Fretria auf cine Linie oi afellen iat wit 
der jelzigen Bezeichutng Paldochora, fur cine Orlechait deren Nowe 
verschollen it” Strulo being treated as a reporter of traditions, we 
may make Lolling’s words (1. .) oorown: dn cine wirkliche Verte 
gung der Sladt, mul nook dara an eine «6 whe legend iudere Stelle, 
wird Nienand glauben, denn ao gevisa die Statigrandung Athens sich 
an dit Akropitis anschlios, a0 deutlioh ist cuoh cic wortietonde Hie dex 
eretrischen (Hympos con Natur sur Akropolis einer gréascren Stadlgrun- 
dung des Nurd-lttika gegentiber liegenden Atiatenatrichs prddestinirt, 

But, besides the impression which one gets from sojourning in Bre 
trin that here and here only must the city have found its acropolis, 


* For the confusion between Klrtha and Kries of. Sinan, p, 41. 
"in addition to the vera! cues of “Alt-Thoben,” which Lolling adduces, the 
driking cus of Palais Lariss might be ulduoed, the nume under which Kramcon wae 
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the remaining walle make upon any one first and last an impression 
of great antiquity. [If it is not absolutely certain that they are pre- 
Persian, it is certain that they cannot be much /ater than: the Persian 
War But fora mere remnant of returning fugitives, who would lay 
out anew acropolis of ench large proportions? Lt is clear that the 
existing acropolis belonged originally to a large and prosperous city. 
Fere-is a homogeneous aystem of polygonal wall more than a mile in 
extent, with towers of polygonal masonry at irregular intervals, enclose 
ing the whole ares of the acropolis hill, which slopes to the south and the 
harbor, but falls off abruptly on ite other sides. One may suppose 
Now Eretria in these old walls to hove regained wradually new life 
and atrength, leaning perhape on the arm of Athens™ In the time 
of Perikles, 446 8. (., it seems to have been recalcitrant with the rest of 
Kuboia, and to have required the controlling influence of some Athe- 
nian kleruchs™ At last, in 411 8. ¢., it threw off the Athenian yoke in 
a rather treasonnble manner. The Atheninn fect being beaten by the 
Spartans in a paval engagement off the harbor, a disaster brought 
about largely by the Eretrians having refased to furnish supplies, 
many Athenians @caped to Eretria as to a friendly city, and .were 
immediately put to death by the Eretrians.= 

Something of the history of the period subsequent to the Persian 
War we may trace in the walle, The first use of returning prosper- 
ity would naturally be the repair and strengthening of these walls, 
At the northeast angle was always one principal entrance, the approach 
to which was flanked by a wall over 100 feet long, departing from the 
main wall at a very acute angle, and so forcing an enemy to approach 
the entrance between two nearly parallel walls. The entranee, at the 
junction of the two walls, was protected by ow of the polygonal towers 
mentioned nbove.” This may have heen the very entrance through 


The walle are not nlilce the exrlier walle of the acropolis of the Perotian 
Orchimen, of these of Kastrim, near Joounina, which wus supposed by Leake to 
be ancient Dedors. 

Siti io a question whet Aorxes fleet would have done 10 a restora! Eretria oa it 

: slows down the Euripas in plain eight of it, 

ney, OFA, 1, 330: Tiavi., r 14. = THuvkK. iit. %&. 

"Bee the plan wccompanying Mr, Pict ann’s artinia on the Topography of Eretria. 
There is « similar arrangement on the west side, whore remains of two outlying 
towers are found, anda line of wall from one of thow to a gate in the main enclos- 
ing-wall. From the other tower to the main wall we minst asmunie alao a lino of wall, 


though [i is now imposible to trace it. 
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which the Persians passed. Whether they broke it down or not, it has 
evidently been remodelled on a large seale, and made the one principal 
entrance. ‘Two large towers, one at the corner of the main wall, and 
another at a lower level nt the end of the projecting wall, make a strong 
defense of the approach to the long lane through whieh the enemy must 
still pass after having forced this oppronch, ‘These towers are built 
mach more in regular courses than the older towers, but even they 
could hardly be later than the Peloponnesian War. On the east side 
ond also on the north side, a massive tower hae been added at places 
where the wall seemed to need strengthening. Thongh all these 
adided towers display the eame general plan, the north tower is the 
most regular jn construction, and so probably the last one built. [t 
has ne organic connection with the old wall, but ia built up against 
it, while the east tower ja built right seroes the wall, AJ! this work 
seems to have been completed before the Macedonian period. 

At the time of the formation of the Second Athenian Confederacy, 
S78 p.c., Eretria cheerfully jomed it® At this time Eretria bad 
probatily ‘Hesonie; if not relatively as laree os before its destruc 
tion, beewuse the other cities of Greece had grown rapidly since the 
Persian Wars, vet absolutely as large. This may be inferred from 
the extent of the walle of the lower town. Along the bay, on which 
the modern village stands, and at-some distance-to the east of it, run 
these walls, with finely Inid foundations, joining the acropolis to the 
harbor aod enclosing « space large enough for a city of 40,000 inhab- 
itants, a8 the old Greeka teed to qiarter themselves, We eannot stip- 
pose these walls to bea huge shell created for a population about to 
come, by a visionary like Otho, who laid out the modern village. 
Their structure would admit of referring them to the third 
century, but it is more likely that they belong to the fourth. To 
this eume period we may assign the theatre, whieh was remodelled 
from time to time. After Leuktra and the breaking op of the Athe- 
nian Confederacy, the period of prosperity for Eretria waa doubtless 
seriously impeded by the rapid changes in ite foreign relations, which 
were always accompanied hy factions at bome.™ In 366, a certain 
Themison, who was in control of Eretria, wrested Oripos from the 


*“Thonom., xv. 30; OFA, 2, 1, ¥7, | 
© For « vivid pictore of thy unhappy condition of Enten af this time, me Crr- 
tris, (reach, Gried., 111, p. 580. 
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Athenians and turned it over to the Thebans.” When Philip began 
to play a controlling part in Greek affairs, it is certain that the Bu- 
weans did not yiew his encrowhments with that deathly anxiety with 
which Demosthenes watehed them, They had already become some- 
what occtstomed to being » football between larger powers. ‘There 
was always.a large party in the different cities inclined to sxek salva- 
tion through Philip, Perhaps it required as much fomenting on the 
part of Athens to keep the anti-Macodonian spirit alive as it cost "hilip 
to lay it. Fron Philip's cooupation of Amphipolts and his first seri- 
ott break with the Atheninns to his vietory at Chaironeia, » peril of 
nearly twenty years, Erotria can have had little settled quiet, It oner- 
ges into the light, but inte the distorted light of the orations of Do- 
mosthenes and Ajschines, Men, called by Deniesthenes tvrants, 
followed one another in quick succession. ‘These were, doubtless, men 
who obtained infloence with their fellow citizens much in the same 
way that Porikles and Demosthenes obtained it at Athena, Some- 
times, however, they'may have owed their elevation to their inflnence 
with the foreign power. Of these so called tyrants, ‘Themison and 
Kleitarchoe ® were Philip's men; Menestratos™ guided affairs for a 
while in the interest of Athens. Floutarchos; on whom the Athenians 
‘counted, proved to be their worst enemy, abandoning them almost to 
their rnin in the battle of Tamynai, 340 n.¢, to which he had in- 
Vited them as allies to disposes his rival Kleitarchos and win the 
city for themselves." ‘This eccond treachery of Eretria, from which 
the Athenians escaped only by the presence of mind and the masterly 
generalship of Phokion, must have given the Eretrians a bad name 
at Athens, Yet in 340 8, c, we find Athens, in a magnificent: burst 
of enthusiaem evoked by Demosthenes, driving ont the last and worst 
of the tyrants, Kloitarchos, and freeing Eretria for the last time.” 
Tn Demosthenes’ reference to Eretrian affairs, frequent munition is 
made of Porthmos.™ This seems to have been some harbor of Ere- 
trian territory, perhaps identical with the present port of Aliveri, the 





= CY Da, xvii 0, Arscute, mt, $5. tn 357 0,0. the Athenians “froed” Euboia, 
ga they called it; © 2, they one more olesined.a controlling Intlnence, by breaking 
down the power of Thebes in the liland by an expedition stiggested by Timathoos 
ami participates! in by Demowthenes: Dew, xvii. 00. Probably Kretria shared in 
the benefits of this deliverance, Whatever they were, 

™ Dow, ox. 57 ™“ Thc., x2, 124, 

Arc 1m. 88; Pirrinen, Phok, 12 ¢. 

“Ine, xvu 87; Diopor.,xvi74. 00 | ™ Dest, re 35 8s xvint. 71; xrx. 87. 
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town of Aliver) corresponding to Tamynai.* But what we read in 
some commentaries: “ Porthmos was tie harbor of Erctria,” ia cor- 
tainly nonsense. FEretria had a good harbor of its own immediately 
under its own walls, So complete was ite identity with the city that 
it could hardly be possible that it should bear a separate name. 

Tt must have been almost a comfort to Erctria and the reat of 
Euboia when they were at last landed in the Macoilonian camp, and 
knew where they were, So well content were the Eretrians, that 
when the Macalonians showed signs of falling before the Romans, 
they were in no haste to change masters. The report which Livy 
(2x08. 16) gives of the stubborn resistance here offered to the com- 
bined fleets of Attates; the Romine, and the Rhodians, indicates no 
falling off in valor since the days when the Persians were before the 
gates; while the great number of statues and paintings ( plerda quam 
pro nrbls magnitudine), taken by the emanerors, speaks well for the 
refinement of the city under Macedonian rule. It had not, even in 
former days, been wholly neglected by thu Muses and Graves, "The 
poet Achnios was a native of Eretrin.™ even if greater Athens claimed 
him ag hers in his liter years, Here also wae 1 school of philosophy, 
founded by Menedemos, a disciple of Plato’ The Macedonian 
period was a good time for the philosophers to sit and think, 

Atubout the beginning of the Macedonian period we find Eretria be- 
ginning to wrestle with ite hydra, the great swamp on the east side of 
the town, Than inscription discovered at Chalkis and published in 
the Edypeple 'Apyacodoyern, 1860, p.1 ff, it is recorded that a certain 
Chairephanes agrees to drain the marsh (Adj) in at most four years, 
For this he was to have the use of the reeovered Jand for ten years at 
an annual rent of thirty talents, The editor of the inscription, Eus- 
tratiodes, puts its date at 340-278 .c. At any rate, it-wns of a timo 
when the city was atill independent. The Savi» and the Spar 
appear as in possession of authority. 

Under Roman dominion Eretria continued to flourish. At the time 
of Angusts it wae still the second city of Euboia.” [t was nominally 
free, too, after the battle af Kynoskephalai” If actually under the Ro- 
man rule, it at least enjoyed the privilege of being freed from: that of 
Athens, There is-one wall on the necropolis which, by the presence of 
mortar, is distinctly ourked aa Roman, This is the crose-wall high 

SEriano, p. 444. “ ATHENS ATO, 2, p. 25], c 
* ATHENS ATOR 11, p. 55, n, PSrnanu, p. 444i, *PoLTE., xvin. 2), 
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upon the hill ‘There are also several repaired places of uneertain 
date in the main wall, some ofthem most likely of the Byzantine time. 

In the Byzantine period Eretria moy be said to have no history. It 
is with « real sense of los that we find the half dozen lines devoted to 
Eretria in Stephanos of Byzantion largely taken up in telling how to 
form and decline the gentile nouns. It may have been prosperous for 
a long time after its records cense forms. Indeed, the numerous By- 
enntine graves, find often in layers above earlier ones; would soem to 
indicate that a great many people died in Eretria during that time. 
Whether at Inst the city perished by the breath of ite own pestilential 
hogs or by gome unnamed incursion of barbarians, we cannot tell, At 
any rate, it seers not to lave played any role beside Chalkis in the wars 
of the Tarks and Venetians. 

The attempt of King Otho to revive an ancient city on the site ofthe 
lower town was a fight againet natore. The brave Psariots could fight 
the Turks, but fever-bogs conquered them ; and mow the wide streets 
are given up to grass, and the empty houses stand deep in water in win- 
ter and spring, The Naval School, looming up above the other houses, 
look= mournful with its windowles and rootless walls, In epite of the 
visionary scheme of the king, in another century the site will prob- 
ably be again as desolate us thot of Eretria’s ancient ally, Miletos. 


Kiros B. Rictannsor. 


li, INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED AT ERETRIA, 1891. 


i, m@ | © T H [B jiory 
WPIZETOTEAOY ["A]perorévav 


On a fragment of « marble stele 55% 42 centimetres, broken at 
the bottom. ‘The letters, 2 centimetres high, ary neatly ent with 
almost imperceptible mpices. The distinctive letters for forming an 
‘acourate judgment aa to the date of the inscription are wanting, but 
neither the form of the genitive in ev nor the slight curve in the 
horizontal lines of the letters nevessitates putting it later than the 
third century Bc, This inscription gains an importance hardly to 
be ascribed to any of the other thirty epitaphs discovered, owing to 
the possibility (une ran hardly claim more than that) of some eon- 
nection with the wreat Aristotle, who died at Chalkis. The elegance 
of the marble tomb in which it was found, apparently the finest in 


# Soe plan with Mr. Pickard’s article. 
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Eretria, the city of tombs, indicates a person of distinction. Some 
signe it the objects found in one of the graves might even be thought 
to point to the philosopher, The inseription fills in well enough 
with this hypothesis, which does not imply tat the Aristotle of this 
inseription was the philosopher himself. No tradition brings Aris- 
totle nearer to Eretria than that which pute his death at Chalkis: 
but the miles and miles of graves, in many places arranged in strata 
three deep, suggest, oven if they do not prove, that Erotrin wae a 
favorite bwirial-place for non-residents. Four of the inseriptions 
discovered by the American School are for natives of other towns: 
of. Nos. 11, 13, 18, 31, 

The nome Booty occurs in CTG, 11, 3143 and 3227. 

The following four inseripilons were also found at the same place, 
within and without the marble madeoleum., The slabs on which they 
are ent are plain gravestones requiring no minute description, 


2 KAEAFOPH KAenyopy 
AEPTING|Y Acerrir| o]v 


The ends of the otters are genorally crossed. The lonie » appears 
also in No, 20. 


8, APOAAQNIOE "Arad Lawios 
APOAAOAQDPOY "AwoAXosaipov 
4, A figment found sear the east wall of the mausoleum, 
APA) I “Apyin[ none] 
ANTIAD ‘Avriden| pou] 
5. EPrTrAZIMN ‘TEpyaoiaw 
BIOTTOY Beutrev 


This is perhaps the latet of all the inscriptions discovered, Cy. 
No. 31. The letters have apices, and the « i# much smaller than 
the adjacent letters.. The name Biusrrov recalls Biory of No, 1, 
The double + can hardly be distinctively Boiotinn, as the name has 
the came formin C/G, 1, 225 and 621, and the former of these at 
leust i4 Athenian. Biorros occurs Prater times in the Eretrian in- 
aeriptions of “Edayy. “Apy., 1860 and 1887. 


ih. KAEO@OINIE KAeopoime® 


This and the following numbers were found about one-third of a mile 
enst. of the city-wall in a nest of graves on the property of Belisarios. 
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This inscription is on a fine stele terminating in a beautifully carved 
anthemion, and bearing a large rosette under the inseription and on 
each of the sides of the stele, which ia about 6 inches thick and of 
pore white marble. The part reaming of the stele, the lower purt 
being now broken away, i about five fect long. Ite width is about 
0.76 m. ‘The letters, apart from O, which is emaller, are 4 centime- 
tris high, amd are free from apices. ‘This is probably the oldest of 
all the sepulehiral inseriptions diseovered, snd is at Jenst as early as 
the fiurth centary p.c. The stone when found formed the side ofa 
grive of a somewhat: late period. It may have belonged originally 
to a grave near by, tn which were found several white lekytho. The 
= ie tho letter whieh most distinctly hears witness to an oarly date, 
The same form is found on a stone now lying in thy mise at Bre- 
trin inweribed FENAPET. The name KrXeodotnl appears to be new, 

The other stones discovered at the same place are plain, most of 
thom of marble, some more or less broken, and none deserving a 
minute description ax to form, 


7. KTHPIAAA Krajpid a 
AEPKYAIAOY Aepaviidoy 


This is maitily interesting as showing perhaps in Krijpidka for 
Kryceade an example of the rhotacism lor which Strabe (p, 448) eaya 
the Erctrians wert noted, and which betrayed their connection with 
Elis, This rhotaciem at Erotria is now fully assured by the iaserip- 
tions in “Edy. “Apy., 1890, pp. 204) 2g. 


a ,EA EH PM JeXiry 
-EPKYAIAOY [ Alepeudiéav 
The father’s name is of corse the sme as in the preceding number, 
i, ONHEO ‘Ovnea 
10. METH ier 
Ti. »«+I MOWNH [ ep |euorn 
TAPAMONO, Maps pool ¢] 


For Hapdpoves cf. No. 29. Tlapaudin coours on a atone in the 
museum at Eretria, The name was firvorite in Hoiotia, and ocours on 
the dedioation-stele found by the American School in 1890 at Plataia. 
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12. ' KAEITOMAXH KXverropiiyy 
Z=IMYAOY SivAou 


Letters with apices, Z somewhat divergent and curyed. The second 
Mis nearly upright, ‘These names coeur in the same order on a stele 
io the musenm, with an anthemion above and two rosettes below the 
inscription, whiich stele has a form very similar to that containing 
No. 6, by which, however, it-is surpassed somewhat in elegance, 


1s. -. AEMGN os 
roa FTATO ¥ [Tare ptarov 
-AZEANAPEVE [K Jarcavapers. 
Kecouvipese was the city foonded on the site of old Poteiduia. 
14 ZYPOE Sitpoy 
Cy. Z2YPA on the Platsian stele alluded to above (under No. 11), 
15, MEAHT.= Méhar[o]s 
ITAIN GY [P]Adfolv, 


The O ns well as the round part of the @ were never ent. The 
stone is perfectly smooth where the incisions would come. Perhaps 
the workman deferred hia round work on account of its ywreater diffi- 
oulty, and then forgot it, or possibly used paint, 


Lb. AAA 
TAT 
On a small fragment broken at both sides. 
17. AION Arey 
18, AIOTEIMA Aroret we 
MHNOFrENOY M yvoyévoy 
G@HBAIA Ein Saia 
XPH... xen[ory] 
XAIP E Yatipe 
10, EQE| BIOs worl Sing 
EQEIKAEOYE Swim eoys 
0), TOBI1H Awosin 


Note the form T (f) and the Ionism in the termination, for which 
gf. Wo, 2. 
a 
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21. APIZTOMHAH. ‘Apirropijons 
APIZTOMAXOY ‘Apiotopeyou 
22. q@1K 
MOKPATO 


The stone is an irregular piece, and the restoration uncertain. The 
same may be said af (No, 24): 


ht sAA 
INOE 

4. ATTOAAQNIOZE "Agoh Kacorsog 
25, AQPIEY. Ampiev[s] 

AIOTENO. Aioryévol vg] 
of. ATXIAPOE "Aryylapos 
97. TTPQTYAAA HparddXa 
28. AHMAPETH Anywapéry 


This ison a marble larger and finer than most of the others, with elab- 
orate mouldings at the top. The letters are large, 4 centimetres high, 


2. TAPAMONOZ Tapapovng 
KEPAQNOE Képdwros 
(jy. No. 11. 
oO, .YPPIAz [UW ]uppias 
XPHETOS xpnaros 


Note O emaller than the other letters; = divergent. Letters hewd- 
some and somewhat enlarged at ends of lines. 


al; KA PTO? Kaprroy 
BAPNANAIOY Bapvavaiou 
ANTIOXEYVe ‘Avrioyets 


This inscription, thongh more rudely cut, shurct with No. 6 the 
broken-harred A and the extravagant apices, and apparently belongs to 
the Roman period. The greater part of the other inscriptions proba- 
lily full in the second century, B. ©. 

The nime Bapvayaioy occurs in a Delian (Rheneian) inseription, 
CIG, u, Add, 2322, b. 68., and is explained by Boockh as Semitic 
“ Bar,” compounded with some other word. He compares Bappraios, 
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CTG, tt, 2319, who is there called Tupios. For Tyriana at Delos; 
of. ORG, m1, 2271 and 2290, 

Resides those inscriptions there is one, probably to be included ina 
collection about to be published by a member of the German Archieo- 
logical Institute, to which » passing word may be given. This is on 
a piece of marble walled into u church Just built, still lacking the roof, 
on the site of an older one at the south foot of the hill Kotroni, about 
a mile east of the acropolis of Eretria. Just about on this sjet proba- 
bly stood the most ssered temple of the Eretrian territory—that of 
Artemis Amarysia, 

The inscription reads ; 


ew O¥o. £03 [TTA Jou[ rap] yar 
»-» OF .APXOY [Tl d Joult |dpyou 


_ Tt will be remembered that there is a Ploutarchos of Eretria who 
plays in Demosthenes an unenvinhle rile in betraying his city inte the 
hands of Philip, Gy. Dem., 1x. 47, In Aischines ut. 86, the same 
persoliige appears as a traitor to the Athenians in the batile of 
Tamynail. He was probably the most prominent citizes of Eretria at 
this time, in point of wealth and influence, His esponsal of the cause 
of Macedonia gave him a tad name with the Athenians. 

The unlikelihood that there should be in a small city like Eretria 
more than one family inwhich Plontarehos would be wed ia a name, 
encourages the supposition that this tombstone belonged to this Plou- 
tarchios or to some member wf his family, 

Another grayingeription, found about 7 kilometres east of the city, 
ani about 14 kilometre back from the shore, has an interest beyond 
any other of its kind discovered in Eretria, Tt is ona slab of bluish 
marble 0.75 x 0.35, anil 0.17 thick, with «sl ightly mised border at the 
top. A peasant, who showed it to me with an air of great mystery, 
after leading me through the bushes for more than an hour, allowed 
me to copy it, as it lay on edge up against a hovel occupied by another 
peasant. Atthe time (February 27, 1894 ) Dwas told that it had been 
taken one month before from a tom which bore marks of having te- 
ceritly been opened, about 300 feet from the house. I could, however, 
ascertain nothing #3 to the contents of the tomb, which was a large 
one, 3 feet square, nor as to the excavators of it, Sihsequently [ visited 
the place again, finding it with great difficulty, and toak three squeezes : 
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but, as the occupant of the house was absent, I could elicit no further 
The inscription reads ss follows : 


o> 06 hE AIOAQPOYAI... VEZ¢YZAIKAIOZKAIEYEEBHE 
|Q@EOSESOHFTHKATOOEOSZEIMIAIKAINE 
EKCHETAPBAAZTQNT ENOMHNNEKPOZEFAENEKPOYTH 
veeweres aces secdi OPENASE: os eadenbas 


[Xaip le, Aiobapoy Ai d-yelves, die éleasoy Kal evoe Sys. 
[e]i eas eof? 4) yh xaryor Gedy cipa bimaieoy 
de vis yap BXaotaw yevopyr vexpos éy 62 vexpow yi. 
| | Atorvyerns 
In the first line the dead i# addressed with the usual fond farewell. 
Tn the fost two lines he is made te give lis reply, which is a enrious 
argument, “If earth is a goddess, I surely am aged, for [ sprang 
from earth, and became a corpse, and from a corpee earth again.” 
This i# cold comfort. Bryant's 
* Earth, that nourished thee; aball claim 
Thy growth to be resolved to earth again,” ul 


is serious and plain, but the sentiment of our inscription seems much 
like a jest on a serious subject. Inscriptions could hardly have taken 
this tone before the Hellenistic period, The play is an approach to 
the Anacreontic drinking song, beginning, 'H yo peAawa ives. 
"Phough Ge was a rather transparent personification among the gods,and 
liberties might be taken with her which one did not feel authorized to 
take with other divinities, this trivial yein js mther characteristic of an 
agre that had Jost ite faith, Of course, apart from the epigraphic evi- 
dence, the lack of any expression of hope would forbid making it a 
Christian epitaph. 

Since the last two Hines are hexameters, it would seem likely that the 
first was aleo intended to he such. The first foot, Natpe Ar, might pasa, 
but in that case the next foot would be inypossible. Lf we take the 
well-nigh impossible foot, Xaipe Aio, to start with, we can then ran 
through four good feet, but we come next to bivacog, which refiises to 
conform to the exigencies of the verse, and besides we have more than 
six feet. The last three syllable refuse to make a hexamieter ending, 
Tn spite of nll the liberties taken with hexameters in epitaphs (see Al~- 

acy. Rawr, Epigroammata. Greeea, No, 606, 
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len in Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athena, 
vol. rv, p. 45 #eq.), it is venturesome te try to make anything more 
than plain prose ont of this first line. | 

There was oncea fourth line of the inscription, but it was eubse- 
quently entirely ersed, except the name, Aveyérns. Tle cutting may 
have been done by more unskilfal hands than some others of the aame 
age; but even with this allowance the stone seemed to bear upon ite 
fines martes of antiqnity, = and Mare very moch spread out; O and © 


are smaller than the other letters. 


Besides the grave-inscriptions, three amall fragments apparently of 
a peephisna were found in the excavations about the stage in the theatre, 
The forma of tha letters seem to make the inscription as early ms the 
fourth century. The following is a copy: 
$3, 0 

, APAE es oF 

TRRA . . aI 
FOAE MAPX 
& AMHR | ALT 
TOOEATPOR 
MAE IP OQST 
~ 1 FE.'TOO 
OAEM 
LO), OYrT 
Ole 

Between Nand A, line 5, if the first letter is tof, there is room for one 
more letter in the break. 

Very little can be made out of this inscription, except roAduapy[os |] 
line 4, ro Pearpor line 6, perhaps []wXelv aor[e] line 7, [ome Jip 
e[is] 76 [éarpov] line 8, [w]oXeu[apyor] line 9, 

Possibly the inscription lias reference to the sale of some property 
by an officer called polemarch in the theatre, or for some use connected 
with the theatre. 

Rurvs B. Ricuanpson, 


Il. EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE OF ERETRIA. 


‘At the end of January, 1891, Dr. Waldetein and [ went to Eretria, 
and, as soon as the weather permitted, the excavation of the theatre 
there being placed in my charge by Dr. Waldstein, work was begun. 
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The foundations of the etage-building that Ludwig Rose had traced 
in 1833 disappeared after the settlement of the Psariani in 1836. Here 
‘and there single stones appeared above the ground, but the position 
of no walle could be located with certainty, The fact, however, that 
the ground level on the site of the stage-building was between three 
‘and four metres above that of the orchestra, supplied a hopeful sign 
that, at least in some parts, walls of importance would be found. 

Wlwn the campaign closed on March 18, we had worked 279 days, 
with an average of 19 men, inelnding two cart-lrivers. For removing 
the earth we relied e:pecially on carte and wheel-harrows, as baskets 
proved less suitable for our purpose. 

The eastern wal) was cleared first, and it was a great disappoint- 
ment to find that the foundation was the only course remaining ;) but 
it was reassuring soun to discover that at lenet the front wall went 

When the work had reached this point it was found practi- 
cable to divide the men into two bodies, One party removed the 
earth from the front of the orchestra, and as far back as the middle 
of the stage-building. The other set cleared the southern half of the 
stage-buililing. In this way, the two parties keeping nearly the same 
pace, the entire structure was laid bare, proceeding from east to west, 
The cxuct correspondence between the two sides was striking, when, 
after weeks of lubor and study, the second balf waa found minutely 
to reproduce the first, and we could hence estimate with certainty the 
location of the different walls (eee pLAx of theatre, PLATE 1). 

On February 14, while cutting a broad trench along the double front 
wall (OG and HH), which we shall call the scence frona, the workmen 
esmeé upon an opening (2) in the wall about two metres wide, On 
following this up, it proved to havea vaulted roofin gowdl preservation, 
Soon the workmen on the other side, more than fourtecn metres away, 
struck an opening into the ground. Here the keystone and a few of 
the upper yousiirs were gone. Grve-searchers, with whom this 
region abounds, imagining that there was a grave below, had broken 
through the vault. ‘The clearing of this large passage, which was 
entirely filled with earth and 2.95 m. deep, occupied a great deal of 
time. Owing to the limited space, only two men could be employed, 
and, from the construction, it had to be cleared almost entirely from 
the worth end, At length, on the afternoon of March 12, the way 
was open from one end to the other, The earth, from the position 
of ibe strata, had evidently sifted in from the two ends. Heaps of 
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marble chippings lay at the northern end of the vault. But these 
were only the refime of the great mass of marble that had found tts 
way to the lime-kilns, of whieh there are two in the immecdliate 
neighborhood. Amoug these chippings were several fragments of 
statues and countless pieces from the marble progcenium. Immediately 
in front of the opening to this vaulted passage were found fragments 
of a balustrade in poros. 

On March 5 and 6, when it became evident that no stoa was imme- 
diately connected with the theatre, on the suggestion of Dr, Waldstein 
I sank a trench from chamber rv in the direction of some ruins toward 
the southwest, Nothing was found in the trench, but upon clearing 
the ruins they were seen to be singularly solid foundations, 7.50 m. 
5.40 m., possibly having connection with other foundations. In the 
first place the ground had been prepared, then large blocks, carefully 
fitted, had been Inid to form adouble floor. No indication was found 
of the purpose of these formations, but the solidity of the work sug- 
gests that a temple stood here—perhaps that of Dionysos. Aloug the 
walls were found fragments of marble including 4 lign’s paw, 

To examine the character of the retaining-wall HH on the inside, a 
hig hole was eut along the wall down to the foundation. Along the 
upper part of the wall lay miscellancousrubbish and architectural mem- 
bers in poros. Below, the foundation broadened to a width of 1,62 m, 
The retaining-wall exhibits the same roughness and irregularity on 
both sides, from which the conelusion is drawn that neither side was 
ever visible, 

On March 13, while clearing between the proseenium stylobate and 
the scence roms, T came upon the opening to the underground passage 
of the orchestra. ‘The descent into this lies a little to the east of the 
mouth of the vaulted passape, Over the opening were found two frag- 
ments of a marble Tonie architrave. 

On March 14, two interesting discoveries were mule, Resting on 
the scene frone, but-not in sifu, 1 found a poros block with a metope 
in the middle und & triglyph on either side, It appears to belong to 
a double-triglyph system, and is important for determining the interoo- 
lumniation of a row of columns that may have surmounted the scence 

frome. Whether this wall bore a range of columns or was continned 
up asa plain wall, the frieze block, both from its material and from 
the position In which it was found must have belonged to it. The 
width of the metope is 048 m. and that of the triglyphs 0.00 m., 


while the height is O44 m. The second discovery was a drain found 
between the oblique walle on the enst side, 

The digging on the skene varied in depth from 0.80 m. to 1,10 m., 
while immediately in front of the aeence frons it reached the depth of 
2.50 m., and even more st the east and west ends, the depth gradually 
diminizhing toward the orchestra, The mas: of accumulated earth in 
front of the scene frone wae no doubt due to the faet that when the 
facing-wall had been taken away ina large measare, the weight of the 
earth behind precipitated the up- 
per part of the retaining-wall and 
lidged in front. There is reason 
to believe that the ground on the 
site of the present orchestra as 
well as belined the retaining -wall 
had originally the level of the five 
chambers, that of the surrounding 
eroind, On the surface we found 
the usual black earth, onder tt « 
soft clay, and lastly we come up- 
on the hard virgin “oil, About 
the older foundations the soft 
elay reached deeper, showing that 
trenches had been cut before the 
foundation was laid, 

We found architectural frag- 
ments both of pores and of mar- 
ble: OF poros in the Doric order 
were found several drome, 0 capi- 
tal, trighyplis, and 4 cornice: ales 

Fic. 3.—idathenion: of poros, in the [onic order, an en- 

tire semi-colemn, and four capi- 

tals almost completely preserved, but of a late style. This semi- 
column now serves as o sill in the entrance to chamber tr: it has 
eight flutes and j# 2,26 m. long, 0.34 m. wide and 0.47 thick. The 
voltite: of the capital belonging to it spring out of an acanthus the 
aprays of which jom in front under an egg-and-dart moulding The 
marble fragments were found especially in the neighborhood of the 
precenium, and evidently belong toit. Of marble in the Dorie order 
we found a part of a channeled gemi-column and corresponding tri- 
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elyphe and cornice, In the Tonie order we found « part of a fluted 
semi-column, an architrave and cornices of two types, with dentils 
(Fig. 2), and without them. Two anthemia of marble (Fig. &) and 
several of terracotta were discovered, besides Roman lamps, weights, 
a disens, and some oorroded goins. 


IV. THE STAGE-BUILDING OF THE THEATRE OF ERETRIA. 

In dealing with masonry at Eretrin there are peculiar difficulties in 
the way. Little is known about ite monumouts and styleof art, and, 
heinw diffienlt of ateess it has seldom been visited by archinologtets. 
On aceount of its out-of-the-way position, rules of eonetruction which 
have been established as archeological landmarks at Athens and else- 
where, fail utterly when applied here. Certain forme of masonry, for 
example, seem to have obtained at Eretria long atter they bad died out 
in many other place, Not only the same kind of stone, but even blocks 
eut to the same size, appear in buildings of different epochs. At the 
sane time when chimps and other esnal eriteria of age are found in 
those parts only which on their face bear the stamp of a later age, one is 
entirely thrown back upon the position of the walls to solve their 
purpese and place in point of date, 

The carea of the theatre faces the south, and the stage-buildings 
stand east and west, deviating only six degrees from that line, the west 
end being six degrees north of west, and the east end the same mamber 
of deprees south of cast. The situation of the theatre to the southwest of 
the acropolis, on a spot where no benefit could be derived from a slupe to 
support the rising tiers of seats, is likely to be connected with the fhet 
that there was a sanctoary of Dionysos in the neighborhood. The solid 
fonndntions in the vicinity, mentioned above, may prove to be those of 
a tomple of the wine-god, If inv choosing the sites for their theatres 
the ancients had an eye to the beauty of svenery, it may be noticed 
that sitting in the theatre you ure faeing the Euripos, while bevond 
are the hills of Attika and Boiotin with Parnes and Helikon in the dis- 
tance, The original surface of the ground appeara to have been 
almost level, rising a little toward the northwest and falling into a 
slight depresion toward the southeast. 

From the sectional plan (ri. x1) giving the elevation of the different 
parts, wesee how the two front walls |! and OOH H have their foundations 
a little under the level of the orchestra, while the bases and the two 
remoter walls BB and AA lie fully three metre higher, In explain- 
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ing the walls I shall follow the historical development as being at the 
same time the true order and in this case the simplest, 

Torning to the PLAN, it appears at glance tliat there exists a close 
resemblance in plan between the two parts of the stage-building divided 
by the great contral puseyre O2. This vanlied passage, the bottom 
of which is on-a Jovel with the orchestra, lies under the floor-curface 
of the stage-building. Over the vault and within the south wall we 
have a chamber (111) 6.33.m, by 3.90.m. This is flanked on either 

side by chambers (11 and rv) of the same size, and those again by long 
and narrow chambers (1 and ¥) extending five metres and a half 
beyond the others toward the front. The outline (AATABBEZ) isa 
long and narrow building with wings projecting forward. The founda- 
tion of this building consists of coarse poros blocks avernging 1,30 m, 
in length, 0.68 m, in width and 0.46 m, in height. The blocks are 
laid lengthwise except in the south wall of chambers 1. and um. At 
this point, the ground being lower, the foundation consists of two 
courses, and, (o obtain grenter aulidity, the blocks in one lie crosswise 
and are moreover supported by buttresses where the partition-walls 
nieet the south wall. As the ground gradaally rises toward the west, the 
foundations go deeper, The stones are well cnt and fitted, though mo 
great pains were taken to forni an even surface in foundations intended 
to be hidden underground, The break in the middle of the walls is 
of a Inter date, when the vaulted passage was constructed. There are 
openings (yy) into the lank chambers on euch side. Here the founda- 
tion is interrupted fora distance of 1.0m. The ends of the adjoining 
blocks are cut down ae if to receive a sill, At the corner beyond the 
door, and also between the door and the north wall of the three 
chambers, are signs of picrs andl ante, 6666. Where the wall BB ends 
in the chambers om the flanks, the terminal blocks are placed at right 
angles. In line with these in the north wall of the sume chamlers, 
corresponding Wlooks eee are similarly placed, These blocks may 
have been parts of erost-walls in these positions. 

On the greater part of these foundations there remains a course of 
fine polygonal masonry 0.45 m. wide. The joiutings are good and 
the work is done with a great deal of care, Wherever it is still 
standing itis (60m, high. The material ie a white, hard limestone. 
Tf there were fiulta in the stones or pieces roughly broken off, the 
edges were made regular und other stones fitted in. ‘I'he polygonal 
wall indicated in black is still standing on all the partition walls, on 
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. the north wall, at the sonthwest corner, and there are traces of it on 
the south and east walls, The restored portions of it are indicated 
in a lighter shade, with single-hntched lines. No trace appears on the 
foundations of the projecting chambers. No doubt it stood here also, 
but was remove during the reconstruction. 

LT have mentioned the doors into the flank chambers. There are 
also entrances into the three middle chambers from the front. The 
entrance to chamber m1 is in the middle of the wall, while in 1 and 
IV it & thrown to one side, ‘The side openings are 3.38 m. and 3.58 
m. wide, The middle opening is somewhat less, but here the stones 
have now fallen forward: we may be justified in assuming the ¢ame 
width for this also. On both sides of the openings lie quadrangular 
blocks of bloish marble. On the outer side of the side doors these 
blocks are 0.41 m. long and 0.20 m. high. The adjacent. blocks of 
the wall are out in such a way as partly to overlap the marble blocks 
and hold them firm, On these blocks stool the wapaeraées.or door- 
jambs.. In the west door the lower part of one is still standing. It 
is an upright pores blook broken off at the present height of the wall. 
The existing sills, which lie at about the height of the six bases in front 
and are moulded, are later, At the ends of the sills, holes are ent in 
to meeive the wooden doorposts, and a groove mms along the upper 
side. The inside edge, remaining at the midile for the distance of 
nearly one metre anil a half, is cut away at theends. : 

Such are the remains of what I consider the oldest stage-building of 
which there is any trace in the Eretrian theatre. In its rnin lime it has 
the same RTTANgeMene ys the stage-lai lili of Lykourgos at Athens; : 
two parallel walls behind and towerlike structures on the flanks. The 
front wall has three doorsand the puraskenia haveonveach. The present 
orclwestra Hes too far away and too deep to have been that of this stage- 
building. The orchestra corresponding to this structure must have 
been on a level with the doors and must have extended close wp to 
the building. ‘Tho supposed position of this orchestra is indicated on 
the plan by » dotted cirele, As no vestiges remain, both the orchestrm 
and the seats were presumably of primitive comatroction., Near, one 
of the stagewalls were found a few words of « fourth-century inacrip- 
tion referring to a theatre, ‘This building being the oldest on the site, 
and anawering also in plan to a theatre of the fourth century, we 
identify it with that of the inseription. There appears to be little 
doubt that the remainy we have just described existed long before the 


other parts were added, For, taken separately, the old stage-building 
has a clear purpose, but considered in connection with the buildings 
in front, it loses ite meaning. The new buildings in part destroved 
the old and in part left its foundations undisturbed, as they lay deeper 
thin the Inter walls. 

Whatever the causes or the motives, a new and more elaborate 
theatre was erected, taking the old building partly into account and 
retaining ite orientation, The new theatre migtit have been built 
agninst the weropolis hill, but the same reasons that placed the old 
below in the plain, kept the now one there now, When it was once 
decided that the theatre should remain on the same site, there were. 
evident advantages in sinking the orchestra lower than the stage-build- 
fig, It would simplify the aubstructure of the cares, aml would give 
an ¢levated scewe frowe with less labor and expense. So the orchestra 
waa lowered ahout 3.50 m. and the earth removed was need to build 
op the covea. Against the bank of earth toward the akene a strong 
retaining-wall HH was built. The floor of the new building lie a 
little hivher than that ofthe old one, The old foor-level of the eham- 
bers is given by the sills, the cuts for which still appear in the founda- 
tion-walls. ‘The new sills are several centimetres higher, and these 
indicate the level of the new floor, Thesix column-bases supply cor- 
responding evidence. The wide intercolumniation, and the faet that 
they are equally distant from BB and OO, show that they form an 
inner order ond that we can assume the same level on both sides. 
These bases bore the columns that opheld the roof. ‘That they belong 
tg the second structure is shown by the fact that they in a measure 
obstruct the pussaves yy, from which it also appears that thoy were 
placed in position at a time when those passages were no longer used, 
Tt is important to fix the level of the pavement, as thie will help ts 
to arrive at the height of the front wall. Huot having the height of 
the hoses, 3.83 m., we have aleo that of the front wall, which must 
necessarily be the same. Whether the front wall was continned as a 
solid wall or whether it supported a series of columns, we have so far 
not been able to determine, as the architectural members found could 
be fitted to either theory, 

Communication with the orchestra being difficult over a wall 3.83 
m. high, access was afforded by an underground vault (QQ) passing 
under the «bene from behind the building. At the southern or ex- 
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terior end, steps lead down to the level of the orchestra. ig. 4 shows 
a section through the vaulted passage in the line of the column- 
heses, Onl the inside the passage is 1.08 m, wide and 2.96 m. high, and 
its length is the depth of the stage-building, 14.55 m. Tt is built of 
large poros blocks which were originally smooth-dressed on the ex- 
posed face, but now the surface is broken and has erumbled from damp- 
ness and exposure, The blocks have an average length of 1.30 m., 
and the three lower courses a height of 0.64 m,, while tho three up- 
per courses average 0.46 m., and the keyajone 0.44 m. "Thongh the 
three lower courses have an inward inclination of 0.08 m. the arch 
proper begine with the fourth course. Allowing the slight inclination 
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to be due to pressure exerted in the lapse of time, the npper courses 
and the keystone would form a semi-circle with « radins of about 1.00 
m. The joints aro exact, though ther do not corréspond in alternate 
courses, The vault.is entire for a distance of 7.40 m., having fallen 
in at both ends. That the vault is contemporancous with the front 
wall or seen frons, ia shown hy the faot that the courses of the two 
are bonded together. 

That this vaulted passage was a public entrance into the theatre is 
improbable, both because it is too narrow and because no necessity ap- 
pears for an entrance in such a sitnation. Though the passage iteclf 
is 1.98 m. wide, the door opening into it from the orchestra. is: only 
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0.99 m. wide. Moreover the steps are steep and narrow—not such as 
wo should expect whore crowds were to ascend and desvend, On the 
east siden porodos about 4m. wide hina been partly cleared, and on 
the other side will no doubt be found its counterpart. With ample sarre- 
dor on both gidea of the akenwe, no reason is obvious for COnstruCting o 
third aovess only 0.00 im. wide. In many theatres entrances are found 
from the level of the orchestra to the staz—luilding, and here, doubt- 
less we have something of the same kind, only the passage lies under 
the surface owing to the elevated structure of the stage-bnilding, Two 
solitions were open to the architect: the one a permanent stairway over 
the front wall, the other an OPCIiny through the wall and an under- 
ground pusage; the latter solution was chosen perhaps. because a 
stairway from the height of the front wall would necessarily project 
far into the orchestra, 

The front wall consists in fact of two walls, the retaining-wall HH 
and the factng-wall OO. The retaining-wall, not intended to be een, 
is built of rough porus blocks of about the same dimensions as those in 
the foundations of the skene. Ite prosetit height is 2.30 m,, or 2.395 m- 
above the level of the ctrele of the orchestra, That it was originally 
higher appears from: the fact thata great number of similar blocks were 
found lying ins line along the wall, It may have been as high as the 
bases, or, being merely a relaining-wall, it could have ended when it 
reached the surface of the ground. The roughness of the work is sufficj- 
ent proof that this wall was never visible, ‘There still remain in places 
a6 many as three courses of n fheing-wall. The lowest course, which 
juts out 0.19 m, beyond the upper courses, is 0.04 m., high, and where 
the vaulted passage begins, the blocks are turned in at right angles in 
such a way that the blocks of the second course of the vault overlap them 
byone half, This shows that the two wore constructed at the same time, 
The blocks of this course, too, are of the same ize a those in the three 
lower courses of the vaulted passage, At the joints and along the upper 
edge ure levelled ‘drafts, While the upper courses continue 0.59 m, 
beyond the retaining-wall imd then at OG make a turn to the south at 
a slight anglo, the lower course turns to the north (Al and KI) 8.885 m. 
from the vault and is then merged in other walls (IM and IN), which, 
at the sume distance, make a similar turn toward the south, Thesecond 
course of OO is of a finer poros, and is worked with oxtremevare. The 
joints are made with such exactness that they are not casi ly percel ved. 
Tho course is 0.43 m. high and the blocks are a4 long as 2.42 m.and 2.62 
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m, Parts of a third course romain at the ends, The length of tho wall 
©6 is 26.20 im. Thungh the upper part of this wall has perished, it 
must have reached at least the level of the six bases. It is to be noticed 
that the second course of the wall OO is continued without forndation 
lwtween Kand ©, At the other end, between A.and ©, the foundation 
is irregular and doe net come out flush with the upper portions of 
the wall. Before reaching the obliqne augles at OO, the wall extends 
for 0.59 m. unemoothed, and there, probably, were the outer walls, ON 
and OM, of the peraakenia. 

In the old peraskenia there remain angles of walls forming night 
angles, which in one Hmb, TH and [1H, advance toward the front 
wall, and in the other, T= and (10, extend beyond the stage-building 
proper. On the west side, the wall TE appears to have extended at 
least 0.60 m. from the angle in the oid paraskenion, It is not wn- 
likely that the wall turned toward the north at about this point and 
joined the oblique wall PO, forming thus an irregular chamber simi- 
lar to one in the same position in the theatre at Epidaures. On the 
east side only two stones were found of this extension beyond the old 
wall, but these wero enough to show that it had once gone further. 
These walla are laid on the ground without foundations, and ore a 
patchwork of all kinds of material, especially of stones from the poly- 
gonal wall. ‘The inner surface is faced with fragments of marble, and 
a bit of stucco was found in one place. That this wall is later than 
the old alene appears, apart from its had construction and lack of foun- 
dation, most clearly in that it cuts away a corner of the old funk cham- 
ber, too small for a eeparate room, What remains of the wall between 
the old paraskenia and the front wall is built of the nsnal pores hlocks. 
On the east side these blocks are laid one pon another endwise, while 
on the west sido the position of the blocks in adjacent courses alternates ; 
but on both east and west sides the walls are built with an irregularity 
which shows that they were hidden underground, This is important, 
as it enables us to establish that the surface of the sail was approxi- 
mately on a level with the bases, and we gain another argument for 
restoring the front wall OO to the same height. Ou the clevated part 
of the abene and in line with the erces-walle A) and KI stund two Inaes, 

Within the irregular rooms at the sides, and parallel to the oblique 
walls, are two little structures the significance of which is not yet clear, 
Thetr parallel side walls are 0.46 m. apart, and there extended a mar- 
ble slab from the outside upper edge to the inside bottom level, broad 
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morgh to touch the two walle. The lower end of the slab rested on 
another marble block. Beneath the structure on the east side we found 
the drain; if there-is a similar drain on the west side it has not vet 
heen recopnized Our excavations closed before these structores could 
be fully examined, They seem however to he connected with the 
drainige-system, Tt may pessihly be that the water from the roof of 
the stag+boilding was conducted to these points and hence escaped 
into the drains below, What may have existed between the oblique 
walleis not yet known, a* our work has gone only @ little Leyond the 
obliqne angles OM and ON. Here may have been num pa ascending 
to the proeeniium, side by side with the parodoi into the orchestra, 
us at Sikyou aod Epidanras. 

The work of the second period, then, consisted in erecting a new 
dene frove with projecting structures or poraskenia at the ends. 
Tnstead of series of cham, we have in this new stage-building « 
wide hull divided by « longitudinal range of colamnas. Owing to the 
height of the front wall and the disposition of the skene and orchestra, 
moves to the latter was gainel under the floor of the stage-structure, 

Finally we come.to the last change, & chunge similar to that found 
in many other theutres—the erection of a columned front (1!) between 
the two paragkenia, At the Amphiareion of Oropos this feature bears 
inseribed on the architrave the designation mporejrion. To arrive 
at the date of this construction at Eretria is not easy, At Athens the 
corresponding feature is known to have been built between Lykourgus 
and Nero, as it was torn down to be replaced by another dedicated to 
Dionysce Eleuthereus and the emperor Claudius Nero (7). Henee 
there it dates from the first century 8. ¢., and the stage-luilding of 
Lykourgos must lave stood fora considerable tine unchanged. This 
date suits reasonably well in the other instances also. On a poros 
foundation lies a marble stylobate 177m. long, At the ends are 
places for two ante, and between are dowel-lioles for twelve semi- 
columns. The total number fourteen revurs in several theatres, as at 
Asee and Doloa Across some of the dowel-holes can still he traced 
the amall line marking the axis of the columns. The intercolumnia- 
tion varies between 1.60 m. and 1.52 m. The sqimre dowel-halos 
have the usual channels through which the lead was min in. A 
fragment of one of the columns, Doric and channeled, was found, but 
unfortunately very incomplete. The geueral design, however, can be 
determined from the examples in other theatres, Deep rebates were 
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ent behind to receive slabs or qrivaxes, anil the stylobate in some 
_ places was ent down so that the wiraxes should fit closely. ‘The width 
of the stylohate is about 0.44 m,, the inner side being rough, In the 
middle are traces of a double folding-door with oblong holes for the 
dowr-posts and circular ones for the pivots. Two smuller pivot-holes 
farther back point tos wider door of seme other period, Now in 
estimating the height of this proscenium we must remember that there 
was a door in the wall, which indicates sufficiently that the columns 
were at least upwarl of two metres high, Caleulating the height of 
the columns and entablature from the fow fragments found, it appenrs 
that the preeenium without the stylobate would reach a height of about 
3.40 m., or the lovel of the bases on the ate. “This height coinciclis 
with the rule of Vitenvius thar the proscenium should not be less than 
ter. and not more than twelve feet high, Vitrn vitisteevidently speaking 
af such proscenia as onrs, and ft is interesting to find this agreemont. 
Among various pieces of an Tonie cornice, we found one with an angle 
corresponding to the angles Mand N beyond the proseenium. So we 
have, apparently, a Dorie proscenium continued on the sides in the 
Tonite order, 

The fact that the stylobate was heft rough on the inside «hows that 
the ground or floor between it and the soram frone was of the same 
height. Bat the opening inte the underground passage here lies much 
lowor, and it appears to have been made with a lower level in view. 
The busement-conrse of the scene frone consisted, 08 hus been said, uf 
blocks (64 m. high, carefully worked and fitted, chowing that it was 
exposed to view. But, if the floor reached the level of the proseninm 
stylobnte, it must have covered 0.44 m., or more than two thirds, of 
this basement-course. In exenvating we found near the lower edge 
of this bisemwnt a laver of gravel. This, as it corresponds with the 
level ofthe orchestra-cirele and with the opening inte the underground 
pesige, Dtoke to show the origmal level of the orchestra, With the 
building of the proscenium the level of the entire orchestra appears 
to have been raised. “The stylohate is 0.20 m. high, the lower half of 
which was left rough and unfinished because it lay under the level of 
the orchestra and. was pot sean. 

Where definite indications were lacking, the upper part of the shee is 
reetored, on the plan, secording to the proportions of similar structures, 

dust beyond the eastern paraskenion the drain is find. Starting 
from the semiciroular conduit on the east side and passing under the 
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parodos, it turns by the corner of the stage-bnilding ot an oblique 
angle to the southenat, in the direction where the ground is lowest. It, 
is formed of rectangular yieors of red tile open above (fry, 5), not 
fitted) into one another, lat set close end to end and bedded ia the 
ground, ‘The tiles are 0.63 m. long, 0.24. m, broad, and 0.266 high. 
The drain was covered with separate fut pioces a tittle wider than 
itself = ‘The tiles are 0.03 om. 
thick, 

In closing, I would observe 
that T came independently to 
the results set forth while di- 
recting the excavation of the 
Heaths, It wassno «mall de- 
light to find, oh my return to 
Athens, that Dr. Dorpfeld ap- 
proved of the pinna whioh I 
had drawn, and later, when be 
visited the theatrs, that he corroborated my views, making changes 
only in minor detnils, At the aime time TP must net omit to mention 
tho kindly assistance Dr, Dorpfeld has rendered me in several instances, 
‘andl the friendly interest le has taken in the work. 
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V. THE THEATRE AT ERETRIA. ORCHESTRA AND CAVEA. 

In the work of the School at Athens at Evetria, Dr, Wahlstein 
nssiened. to me tho clearing of the cares, orchestra, and parodot of the 
theatre, ‘This wns pursued so fir as to determine the level und extent 
of the orchestra, to follow the lowest row of seats and the Lounding- 
eorh of the orchestra from the middle to the eastern analemme, and 
to define, rather impertently, the eastern perodos, ‘To thie must be 
‘gided the discovery of a most intervsting underground passage, oxtend- 
ing from about the centre of the orchestra to a point Just within the 
later prokeenio m-wall, At Dr. Waldstein’ssngpestion, excavation was 
carried on also through the dria surrounding & lime-kKiln neur the 
theatre, but withont result. 

Work in the-orchestra was begun on Feb. 24, with a trench o little 
more than | im. wide, perpendicular to the proscenium at ite middle 
point. Very few fragments were found either io marbbe or in poros, 
until, on the second day, at a depth of about 0.70 m., two large poros 
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blocks came to light lying side by side ot a slight angle in the direc- 
tion of the trench, On digging further toward the stage, it was found 
that these two hlocke mule part of an unbroken line of parce, the 
covering, as it seemed, of a drain or passage of some kind. These 
stonds were carefully Inid and the whole stracture wes very well 
preeryved, Ouly the corners were sometimes broken away, so that, 
at one point, the workmen could throat their plek-hondles through 
ani] down to the full length, Almost covering the open enc of thia 
passage was found a cornieeelab of marble; close by, fragments of 
marble triglyphe and dentils. When all these were cleared away the 
existence of a subterranean structure was made certain. 

The -work at the upper end of this main trench was carried consider- 
ably further before anything of importance wasdiseovered, Only one 
or two blocks of poros and some small pieces of marble came to light. 
At length the workmen uncovered, at a depth of 1.05 m., what proved 
to be one of the seats of the lowest tier af the caven. Very soon the 
line ot pores curb tioning the are of the orchestra was found, 0,20 m, 
further below the aurfice. Immediately below the first ter of sents 
wits a broad step serving os a foot-rest for those who sit above, and 
between this and the corb was a canken drain paved with poros. Just 
behind the first seat discovered was a flat, irregular marble slab of eon- 
siderable size. Towonl the west the line of seats wae broken, and in 
digging fiirther up the hill nothing more was found iawitn. "The cover, 
here at least, was in an altogether ruinous condition, so that the main 
trench at thisend wasabandoned. At Dr. Waldstein’ s sugyestion, the 
diguing was now carried along the line of the first row of seats mi: ord 
the east. A trench was suuk broad enough to include alao the curb 
of the orchestra, All was ie a fairly good state of preservution, only 
4 block from the line of seats hoing missing now and then, A number 
of marble fragments were found, evidently belonging to thrones. Tho 
sunken drain proved to be divided mt intervals by very il-made and 
irregular crvss-walls, resting on the purcs bottum, and wot quite reach 
ing the level of the saat anil the lowest step dneitherside, The end 
of the wun wis reiched eome & m, before COMIN to the analenner 
ofthe cavca, At this point the eurb was connected with the lowest step 
by a very good eross-wall of tho same pattern and period with itself, 
Digging was carried for a short distance along the anulemme 7 this was 
very much broken away, am) the blocks which made it were heaped 
together with seata that had fallen from above. The wall of the pa- 
rodos, so far as it was found extant atall, was yet more ruinous. I had 
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hoped to carry a trench from the orchestra to the uppermost rows of 
genta, but lack of time prevented this. 

Meanwhile, the subterranean passage mentioned had been entirely 
cleared, The work had heen necessarily slow, since in ao confined a 
space only one man edtild dig at # time, and very awkwardly, Besides, 
the interior was a closely packed mass of architectural fragments, us 
drums of columns, with pottery, Roman lamps and other objects. A 
diseovery of importance waa mide nenr the north end of this passage. 
Hore the digging was carried more than 1 m. below the ancient level 
of the orchestra, At this depth part of # marble chair was found, 
imbedded among loose stones and smaller bits of marble; there was 
found alse « rounded fragment of pores, belonging to the hase either of 
acolimn or of a statue, 

THE CAVEA. 

In 1838, according to Rows,’ some of the stone ents of the eared 
were still to beseen. He seems to imply that when he visite! Eretria 
eight years later these had disappeared, appropriated by the new set- 
(lors as huihling-material, When our work began, at least bwo or three 
seata of the ordinary pattern lay above ground on the upper partof 
tho slopt. Nothing whatever was visible hesides these, though the 
general forra of the came wie still very clearly marked, The seats 
were not laid on a natural slope, aa is generlly the case, but were 
supported by an artificial mound of earth as noted by Ress (ep, eit.) 
This method of constrnetion was rare in Greeee proper, bat ob- 
tuined in ihe theatre at Mantineia, lately excavated by the French 
School? Durm’ mentions only the theatros at Alabanda (Asia Minor) 
and Mantinem as so constructed, More are enumerated by Maller,* 
but only in Macedonia and Asia Minor, Recently it has heen foand 
that the theatre at Megalopolis rested in part upon an artificial em- 
boukment The ombankment at Mantineia was supported by a poly- 
gona! wall, and the thestre was mide accesible from the rear by a 
system of external flights of steps; but no attempt cotild be made to 
neoortain whether this was aleo true at Rretria, The cereet opens to- 
ward the south in direct violation of Vitruvius’ injunction;* bnt this 
ia the cnae aléo at Athens and Syracuse, 


1 Waaderungen ie Gricchrwland, 1,117. © Bull, de oor, helldm,, xrv, 248, 
* Baewkueat der Griccken, S11, * Hilknenalterthiimer, Ul), nm, 2. 
i Sienna! of Hellenic Stuciea, x1, 2M. © De Archifvetura, v. 3. 2. 
Migrrert, Aligriechioche Budne, 4. 
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At present the greatest height of the eavee nhove the orchestra-curb 
is 9.07 m.;" its diameter measured from the highest point of the mound - 
on either side is 81m. ; measured from the lowvst step on either side, 
24.88m, The structure forme an are of 186°, or somewhat more than 
a half-cirele, and is thus less by 24° than Vitruvine’ fanciful model for 
Greek theatres, The curve seemen perfect one through an are of 109°, 
i. ¢., to the point where the curb terminates. It ia then continued on a 
straight line, tangent to the areat that point, This was a device often 
employed in Greek theatres® for the cake of the view of those who 
cccupied the end sents, At Epidauros™ the same purpose was accom- 
plished by the use of a different centre and radius, thus making the 
inward curve at the wings les abrupt, The analemma uncovered is 
of the same poros stone used for the seats and throughout in the whole 
structure. “Che wall follows the upward inclination of the eavea and is 
0.62 m. thick at the bottom, narrowing to 0.47 m, at the highest point 
reached in the digging. At ite lower end the base of a stele was dis- 
covered, lying in a line with the lowest step of the excea and so at an 
obtuse angle to the ana/emma, It is rectangular, 1.14 m. in length 
and 0.62 m.in width. The hole sunk in the upper face to receive the 
stele is 0.79 m. long, 0.135 m. wide, and 0.12 m, deep. Doubtless 
the stele bore an inseription relating to the building or rebuilding of 
the theatre. The lines of the analenmata, if prolonged, would meet in 
an obtuse angle at a point between the centre of the orchestra and the 
proacenium—another characteristic of thy normal Greek theatre, The 
width of the east paredos is about 6m. The proscenium in its pro- 
longation toward the east bends away slightly, ay at Epidaures and 
Oropos. But we could not make sure whether this prolonged line 
was parallel with the analemma, or whether, as is most frequently the 
ease, the inclination waa such that the perodos beeame wider as it 
approached the orchestra, Neither was it possible to determine whether 
the perrodon was closed by a door or doors, stich ms were found at 
Oropos, Sikyon and Epidauros." 

‘The cavea ix divided into eleven cunet (* wedges”) by twelve 
flights of steps. This statement is founded on eomputation, for only 


*T om glad to acknowledge my indebtetness, for many of these measurements and 
for helpfal enggestions, to Mr. John Pickard of the Americin School. 
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three of these fights of steps were definitely located. According to 
Vitrovins,” the eure? should be seven and the eturways eight in 
number, But in Gresee proper this rule is obeerved only ot Mantineia. 
At Argos and Thorikos we find only three enaci. The ninmber is 
generally greater than that given by Vitruvius. The eastern ana- 
fommet ia immediately adjoined ly steps; this must have been the ense 
at the other extremity of the eared also, Such an arrangement ja 
ines! almost universal. The caecs wae not divided through the 
midile line by a line of steps, nor is it at Athens and ot Sikvon. 
This division, despite Vitruvius, waa, of cours, 9 quite aceidental 
matter, dypending upon the number of mua, whether even or odd, 
The stairway next the malenmea is 0.72 m. in breadth at the bottom, 
harrowing with the second step to 0.68 m. Beyond this no oxuet 
mensurenient could be taken on-aecount of the ruinvus condition of 
the remams. ‘The breadth corresponded Approximately 1 that found 
in the theatres at Athens (0.70 m.), Epidauros (0,74 m.) and Thorikes 
(0.62 m.), It is cousiderably exoceded, however, in the stops of the 
the following Hight, which measure (i404 m., COnPeSs pond Myr nearly 
to the (£00 m. of the Peiraiens theatre, This jneroaséd Ipreadih is 
natural for the interior, where every stairway gave secess to two cune 
instewlofone, The height of the eteps varied between 0.145 m. and 
0.16 m1. ; to thie must be added a decided upward slope from front to 
bark. So far us could be seen, the level of seats and that of adjoining 
slips correspond only occasionally, the added lietwht of four steps 
Amounting to that of three rows of seats. “This, | think, is quite 
excepttoml. Tt ie an almoeect invariable rule that every second step 
reaches the level of the adjoining seat, Only in the theatre at Athens 
does a single step, inclining upward from front to back, suffices for 
every row of seis, 

The seatw themerlyes vary erently in dimensions. Those above 
ground on the upper part of the slope are 0.30 m: in breadth and 
0.54 m. in height; those in the lowest row have, asa rule, tle aume 
breadth—simetimes 0.05 m. to 0,08 m, grester,—hut are only 0.32 m. 
in height. In profile, there are only slight differences in mensure- 
ment, notalfecting the genera! patteri;. This isa usun) one for theatre< 
seats, and consists of « plane vertical surface reaching 1.05 m. below: 
the upper surface and continued down to the bottom of the seat 
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in a cyma reveresa curve forming a hollow. ‘The concave surtace 
at ite deepest point is distant 0.104 m, from a vertical line Tet fall 
from the upper outer edge of the seat. The sexta are set level, 
and linve a slightly raised band, 0.09 m. to 0.15 m, wide, running 
along the outer edge, The small breadth of the seals is, so far 
a3 T can find, quite unprecedentel. Vitruvime’ maximum and mini- 
mim are 0,7892 m. and 0.6914 m.," and his maximum is niost 
often excewled. Tn the theatre of Thorikos, which ia very irregular, 
the average breadth is-0.60 m.;" at Athons, it t¢ 0.782 m,,:at Epi- 
douros 0.78 m., at Sikyon 0,74 m. to 0.85 m., at Peirsicus 0.01 m, But 
‘it is to be noted that in all these theatres, except at Thorikos, only a 
sinnll part af the breadth served as the actual seat; behind, the stone 
was hollowed to receive the feet of those on the next step above. Tlie 
front part or seat proper is 0.332 m. wide at Athens, 0.35 m. at Eipi- 
dauros, Sikyon and Peiraieus. ‘These latter measurements harmonized 
better with the seat-breadth in the Eretrian theatre, and appeared to 
wugeest that here the whole surface of the seat was given up to the 
actial seenpant, Such wae proved to be the eaae by farther exeava- 
tion, The seats are not so placed that one reste wpon or touches the 
next, but are distant from one another radially 0.35 m, The inter- 
vening space, left for the fret of those who oecupied the higher seat, is 
simply earth. Doubtless its level was. below that of the seat in frowt, 
jet as in theatres whery one stone served ne both seat and foot-rest. 
A caved so constructed would be much less secure than 1f every Tow 
were supported immediately by the one below it; so that this detail of 
construction may account in a measure for the yory imperfect pre 
eervation of the whole. | 

As to the difference in height (0.22 m.) of the upper and the lower 
state, it may be remarked that, ae the former wore entirely above 
ground, 2 more exact measnrement was. possible. Wien the atone was 
act, some part of this excess of height would disappear, but surely not 
the whole. [ti fiet, the entire height of one eeat in the second row, 
whose lower edge seemed to have been reached, was only 0.42 m.; this 
would mean that the stone was sunk toa depth of 0.10 m. below the 
surface. Tn comparing the 0:22 m. of the lower rows with the seats of 
other theatres, we find: at Athens, 0.82 m.; at Epidauros, 0.34 m.; at 
Sikyon, 0.35 m.;at Peiraieus, 0,32 m.;at Thorikos,0.35.m, Here, then, 
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is « comparitively exact correspondence, all the figures being below 
Vitruvins’ minimum of 0.3696 m. Seats so low could hardly have 
been very oomfortable ; and, for the theatreat Athens, Dirpield assumes 
that the height was increased by the use of cushions. The same opinion 
is expressed by Kabbadina in hia report of the excavations at Epidan- 
ros." But it is interesting to find that st Epidaures the seats ubove the 
diazoms reach height of 0.43 m, Tf at Exetria the upper seats also 
were set down in the earth toa depth of 0.10m., the actnal height 
remaining would be 0.44 m., or almost exactly the same us that in the 
reat theatre of Polykleites, The inference would seem to be that 
the theatre at Erotrin was divided by a diazome, as would be expected 
apriort. The marble slab before referred te, diseovered just behind 
the first row of seats, may have made part of the back revetment of 
the diazoma. It je 1.62 m. Jong, 0.705 m. wide, and 0.185 m. thick « 
near one corner on the short side is a hole for the insertion of a clamp 
that joined it to its neighbor, The diazoma was not infrequently 
revetted st the Lack with such plates of marble.” Only farther ex- 
cavation, however, can mnke this point certain. Finally, beneath the 
lowest tier of seats was a single step, 0.77 m. wide, and rising gradu- 
ally from front tu back ; immediately adjpining, 0.38 m. lower, is the 
broad drain skirting the orchvstra. 
THE ORCHESTRA. 

The diameter of the orchestra, measured to the poros curb which 
skirts it, is 20.28 m.; to the lowest step of the area, 24.88 m, Tt is 
larger than that of the theatres at Peiraious (16.50 m.), Sikyon (about 
2) m.), antl Muntineia (21.70 m.); larger even n than that of those mt 
Athens (22.50. m.,) and Epiddures (24.50 m,)—though in the last-two 
theatres the size of the cared is v ery much greater than at Eretria, The 
ratio of orchestra diameter to caved diameter in the Evetrian theatre 
is an unusually large one, ‘The orchestra was certainly unpaved. As 
late as 1886, Maller” writes of the orchestra strfiee as Fret ohne Aue 
nahme gepflastert; be cites as exceptions only the odeum at Kinidgs 
and the theatre at Epidaures. But inthe thentres at Peiraieua, Oroja, 
Sikvon, Thorikes, Mantiners and Megalopolis, the orchestra suriaee 
has been found to consiat merely of beaten earth. Kabbadias™ in his. 
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report of the work at Epidauros coneludes that paying was not in use 
in the best times. The pavement of the orchestra at Athens, for ex- 
ainple, is certainly of Roman date. Perhaps the converse of Kab- 
badias’ proposition will not hold: that the lack of paving implies an 
early time: but it may at least be regarded as an indication, ‘The 
orchestra was in part bounded by the line of curb already often referred 
to. This consists of lange blocks of porvus, bearing a slight projecting 
moulding on the outer (next the carea) side. It is 0.42 m. in breadth 
and rises (305m, from the drain or gutter outside it ; thus it is nearly 
on a level with the lowest step on the other side of the drain. _[t rises 
very slightly from the middle toward the extremities, the resulting 
difference of level amounting to 0.067 m. On the outer side the curve 
is pertect; inside the blocks are not cut to the curve but are left straight. 
This makes it certain that the orchestra surfxee was at least aa high aa 
the level of the curb. The upper aurfhoe of the stylobate of the pro- 
aceninum-wall is 0.38 m.above the curb, and it is this stylobate which we 
might expect to determine approximately the level of the orchestra, 
whieh, if just high enough to conceal the lower edge of the stvlobate, 
would be abont 0.25 m. above the surrounding curb. The joinings of 
the curb are everywhere perfect, and the workmanship good. Tt vx- 
tends through an are of 159°, thus falling short of the angular meas- 
urement of the eavea by 27°. Therefore, for a distauce of 4.35 m, at 
ewh end, the lowest step of the caved immediately adjoins the earthen 
surface of the orchestra. Ati distance of 1,62 m, from its extremities 
the curb narrows abruptly (at the jointing of two stones) to a breadth 
oF 0.25 m. The narrowing is all on the inner side; the monlding and 
the curve on the outside continue unbroken, Finally, it is joined with 
the lowest step of the onrec by a radial eros—wall of the same pattern, 
0.29 m. in width, 

The sunken drain or passage left between the curb and the lowest 
step is 1.88 ms, wide at the middle, increasing very gradually to 1.90- 
Lt m.at the eastern extremity; it is well paved throughout with 
poros.. That it served as a drain was made sure by the discovery, 
outside the orosewall, of a conduit of pottery, This was very small 
(0.235 m, wide, 0.16-m. deep), and consisted of a fat plate bent to form 
a rectangular prism; itwasopenabovennd lay somewhut below the level 
of the earea-drain. A hole was discovered piercing the eroas-wall at 
the bottom, through which water might pass into the outer conduit, 
This conduit extended toward and under the stage-structure, bending 
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gradually toward theeast. This whole plan and arrangement is clogely 
similar to what was found at Epidauros. At Athens the orchestra is sur- 
rounded by a drain, which is, however, much narrower (0.90 m,) and 
deeper; so thut beldices were necessary in the line of every stairway. 
Thesame narrow and deep canal with «succession of bridyes, is found at 
Sikvon and at Peirmiena; at Megalopolis ite dimensions are alwut the 
mame, bot the bridges, if there ever were any, haye disappeared. Tn 
every caso the drain is carried on in some way under the stage-atrooture. 
At Epidauros, the narrow gutter is replaced by a broad and shallow 
paved pasewe, very nearly corresponding in its measurements to that 
‘at Erctria, A curb with similar moulding bounds it on the male, 
and at about the extremities of a diameter parallel ta the proavenium 
are eross-hlocks uniting the enrh with the lowest step of the caver. 
Theso are pierced oach by two apertures affording an outlet into a 
suhterranean drain which runs away ouder the stage-structure, At 
Epidaures, however, the ¢ircle of dhe eur 4 is ntule complete inatond 
of being interrupted at the oross—walls, As Kabbadiny enggests,™ 
Polykloites' great work might well have served asa model to later 
designers. The theatre at Aigina, according to Pausanias,* resemblod 
‘it in ize and structure. 

T have olready noted the existence of three ifl-made and ruinons 
eres-walle in this drain, The first lice about 0.40 m. to the east of 
the middle point of the curb, is 1.60 m. long, (.37—40 m,. wide, and 
0.33 m. high. Space enough is left between each end and the ndjoin- 
ine side-wall of the drain, for water to poss freely, The second, 6 m, 
fiirther toward the east, is of about the same length and heiglit, but 
slightly wider, The third, fving 3:65 m. from the seeond and 3,00 m, 
from the eress-curb at the end, extends hut half-way aeross the drain, 
and ts very much wider (0.85 m.) thin the other two, My first thought 
was that the pross-wiills had served to enpport bridges oorresponding to 
the etairways, But they lie at such irrecular tatervals that this could 
hantly have been the ease (the distanve bet ween adjacent stairways along 
the lowest tier of sents is3.20 m.); andl in any event bridges so short 
would not have needed a continuous support, It seems most reasona- 
ble to suppose that the drain was in later times completely covered, 
and that the croee-vull« mude the foundation for such covering, "They 
appear to be late, and from their height would be very well suited to 
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the object suggested. The reason of this covering may have been to 
obtain space for a row of marble chairs or thrones. If the chains were 
not here, they oould have had no otber place exeept within the orchestra 
itself, where they are fonnd at Oropos, just acroes the Etiripos from 
Eretria, but, I think, nowhere else in Greece, The two theatres might 
very well have been similar in this respect. The fragments of thrones 
which wore found seer to shed light on the matter, All along the course 
of the drain were aneartbed large and small pieces of marble which cer- 
tainly belonged to thrones. inully,at the east. end, the back of'a throne 
was found entire, ving on the poros pavement of the drain, Tt cor- 
responded in.style and measurement to the smaller fagmente. In 
nidition, we discovered, as alrendy noted, near the centre of the orches- 
tra, at the north end of the subterranean passage, the arm of a mar- 
ble ohair, lying abour-1 m. below the ancient level of tho orchestra. 
Tt differed entirely from all the rest in dimensions and pattern, Mr, 
Leonardos, the superintending Ephor at Eretria, judged it of earlier 
anid better work: thin the more numerous fragments, It may have 
beloned (o.a period carlier than the construction of the underground 
passage, and ot this earlier tome the thrones may have stood within 
the orchestra, na at Oropos, Tn the construction ef the passa ys 
deep trench must have been sunk and naturally prolonged somewhat 
beyond its northern extremity ; in the hole thne left this fragment of 
a throne might well have been buried together with other diris from 
the old structure, T ehonld sserite the later thrones to Ue period 
Of relwildiug this indicate]; these might then lave been placed over 
the dimin which was covered to recaive them. Bat all this is 4 matter 
of conjecture from very Tocomplete data. 

The are of tho orchestra, if taken at the poros curb inside the drain, 
just cota the line of the later proscenium, but falle short of the heavy 
front-wall of the older stagestructure. The curve of the lowest step, 
if prolonged, outs the earlier wall ay well, This latter circle is the 
basi¢ of Vitrovins’ plan; and in this respect the theatre ut Eretria, 
like most others, chances-to accord with the Roman architect's theory. 


THE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE. 

The position and direetion of the underground passage have ulroady 
been desorbed. Its total length is 13.00 m.; breadth at the bottom 
(a—¢ in section) 0.89) m.; height (-/) exactly 2m. It is formed 
of two tiers of very large blocks carefully fitted towether, no one of 
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them varying in length so much as 0.04 m, from 1m, The stones 
of the lower course are act vertically and are 1,10 m. high (a—), 1), 
With the second course (4-«, d-v), the two side walls come together, 
making anangleat the top of 60°. There iano eap-stoue, and nothing 
of the arch-construction ; the atomes rest against cach other merely liy 
the contact of their inner ippermost edges, and the outer edges, which 
might otherwise project above the level of the orchestra, are cut away 
$0 a9 to lie just beneath the old surface, The passage is covercd in 
this way along 11.03 m. of its entire length, At both ends the Inst 
stone of the upper course on each side rises vertically, instead of slop- 
ing to meet its fellow. These stones vary slightly in dimensions. All 
are 0.85 m. in helght; but, at the north end of the passage, the block 
on the east side is 1.07 long, ite opposite 0.99 m., and at the stage end, 
the one to the cast i= 1.03 m., that to the wet 
F 1,05 m. long. These differences sre scarvely 
) noticeable oxeept on actual measurement. At 
the north end every stone ia 0.15 m. wide at the 
top; at the stage end the total width is 0.33 m., 
but on the inside there isa sunken ledge 0.05 m. 
deep and 0.15 m. wide. ‘This disposition was 
evidently planned to receive a trap-door which 
should cover the opening, Atthe north end there 
if 8 suggestion of an intended covering in two 
, small cavities corresponding to each otherin the 
‘ 7 last two-stones that are joined to roof the passage ; 
a ee but it is diffioultte see just how these cavities eonld 
have contributed to the purpose in question, 
Thus was afforded entrance to the paseage at the centre of the or- 
chestra and just behind the proscenium, It was facilitated by steps 
constructed in a noteworthy and unusual manner. At either end a 
howe block of poros was set in, resting on the same level aa the side 
stones of the lower course, and corresponding to them in height, It 
was ao wide that it its ‘middle portion could be-ent into steps equal in 
breadth to the passage, while the side portions thus left standing firee 
hounded the continuation of tho passage in the line of the regular 
blocks of the lower cotrse, This blook furnished three aleps. Upon 
it and between the vertical side stones of the upper course, which 
form the opening, was placed another huge block, which was cut out 
in three more stepe in the sume way. Thus a stairway was formed 
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extending from the wpper outer corner of the vertical side stones to 
the bottom of the passage. At the stage end all these six steps are 
perfectly preserved; at the north end only the lower block, with its 
three ateps, remains, Tlie missing portion, however,-may easily be 
restored, ‘The line of inclination of the lower ateps, prolonged by the ' 
length of » second blick, exavtly reaches the corresponding corner of 
the upper side stones. Tt is, of course, possible that the missing steps 
may have been of wood, or for some reason nov not have been neces 
cary at all, The steps at the singe end are 0.83 mm. long ; at the north 
en O87 m.; in both ease O12 om, lee than the width of the blocks 
in which they are cut. A ledge 0.06 m. wide ts thus left on both sides 
of the steps. Thesteps are 0.17 m, wide and 0.27 m, high. The low- 
(st ie about (60m. above the original sci] which formed the floor of 
the passagre, Noe-troce waa diseovercd of paviny, Ateach entrance the 
lower exterior edges of the slanting réolf-blocks are splayed to afford 
ensler entrance. ‘The passage is now lighted by a vesien-shaped aper- 
tore in the roof, 1.24 1m, longand 0,35 m. wide, distant from the north 
ond 3.34 m. J] do not feelsure that this is not an accidental breaking 
awuiy + bat the roofing seems Loo firm ut every other point to make 
this probable, No mortar wae weed in the construction of the pasnuge, 
and the workmanship throughout i it excellent. Dowe to Dr. Dirpfeld 
the judgment that the whole is Greek and belongs ter oul parted, 
What, then, was the purpose of this passage? [1 it had been a 
drain, it would surely hive extended further, under and beyond the 
ieaetrastore: moreover, itis very moch larger than a drain need lave 
hwwn. Tt is thus-clear that its object wag to make a way by which 
jaissage could be had nnseen from behind the proscenium to the centre 
of the orchestra, ar ice versa, It would thus sapply the nveans for 
chorus or actors to appear suddenly in view of the audience in the 
orchestra, or to disappenr just asanddenly, The notion that the pass- 
mre was ever used by the chorus, may he diamiasel, One of the most 
esential purposes of the poarodoi was to furnish for the chorus an 
entrance to the orchestra, ‘The effect produced by their appearance 
one by one from below would have been ridiculous. Extant plays 
and acholia afford abundant evidence te prove the impossibility of such 
avonception, The purpose of the pusaage, then, was to allow the actors 
to pass between the orchestra and ther dressing-roome in the rear ofthe 
prosveniam. After his appearance, the actor may have kept hie place 
in the orchestra or ascended a raised stage such as Vitruvins describes. 
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An important fact to be noted is that such a passage could have been 
employed only in partionlur cases. An netor who is represented aa 
coming fram palaée or city or some foreign land could not possibly 
appear before the audience as if rising suddenly from the depths of the 
earth. Sach an apparition must actoally be a being from the lower 
world, imagined as returning to the light of day: The manner of 
entrance would be sc clearly seen by the audience: and would be so 
notalle that it must at once suggest such an apparition. The device 
can have had no cause for existenoe, if it was not to contribute to what 
we call stage-effect, to heighten ilusion; but illusion would have been 
utterly loat if an-actor who came to herald the return of a king from 
Troy bad been seen emerging from the earth, 

Extunt tragedy furnishes examples of such appearances. ‘ In the 
Persicone of Aiseliylos, the chorus is unged by Atossa (vy. G10, seq.) to 
call qp the spirit of Darins, ‘The chorus then accompany her libations 
with « long hymn of supplication to Darius and to the powers of the 
lower world (vy. 621-871), In v. 856, the King is implored: ixod 
Tén8! ex’ dxpor xipupSor dyOov. Darius appears. He first addireses 
the chorus, telling thems how he has seen A tossa Tapov meAag (¥, 675), 
and has received her libations, and he further bide the chorus: bets 
Se Oonvetr’ &pyvs tororres tddow (v. G77). They liave just called on 
him to rise above the mound thet covers hia tomb; now he finds them 
standing close by the tomb, He must appear therefore in the midst 
of them, and snrely from below. The difficalty of placing the tomb 
upon the stage and grouping the chorus there instead of in the orolestra 
hia alwars been evident. Such ao priscageway as that gt Eretria would 
onable the actor who personated Darius to make his Lppearini: mich 
more natural), from beneath the actual surfiey of the earth and in 
the midst of the chorus, 

If we are to believe that-actors as well as ehorins lind their places in 
the orchestra, the final catastrophe of the Prometiens Bound way have 
represetited the disappearance of Promethews and the Oeeanides be- 
neith its surface. They must, from the play, have shared the samo 
fate, and together, whether in orchestra or ona atage. At Evotria the 
entrinee to the passage ia so amall thet its tise by so large a group 
would certainly present great diffioulties, Tt is pussitile also that in 
Sopliakle:’ PAiloiee, and Euripides’ Aykope, thie pussageway may 
have served ne cave Which mado part of the scene. ‘This, however, 
may well be ¢ d doubtfal, and the beat evidences is furnished by 
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the first two plays cited. The steps of Charon mentioned by Pollux 
(rv. 132) have appeared to us clearly for the first time at Erotria. 
Pollux’s deseription of this part of the scenic adjuncts runs as tol- 
lows: ad 6¢ yapmiein wA(panes, ard Tas ex THY ChwALaDY catlodors 
eelpeval, ta difeXa de abreéy dvardprovew, This gives but a eon- 
fused motion of the position of the steps, and yarious opinions have 
been held on this point. But if we are to secept Pollux at all, and hie 
is our only authority on the matter, these steps could surely have tad 
no connection with m stage. The meaning of xara rag dx row dbwAklew 
xaBudour | is obecure, but aeeme as well suited to the situation of the 

steps in the Eretrion orchestra as to any other point in the orchestra, 
Tt is interesting to find Miillor™ supporting his view, that the steps 
in question led wp te the stage through some sort of trapdoor, with the 
words: Jian beachte auch, das die Orchestra im griechisohen Theater 
keine wulerivdizchen Gewalbe lutte wie aie sich im rimisehen Amphitheater 
finden, Wilnmowite * seems almost, to anticipate the discovery made 
at Eretria. Diseussing the Perviens, he writes: Es iat mitten ug dem 
Tanzjplat: eine Bithne, Estrade iet dem Deutschen wohl deutlicher, deren 
Stufen ze anfany die Sitse dea Rathlausesa, weiteriin afte Stufen dea 
Grofmonumentes vorulellen : aie the Loni! Deareios hereor : der Soho 
pieler der ale Bole hig Sl aprack, hal alee Zeit und Gelegenheit gehal, 
sich bis OST waankleiden und water dig Eetrade su. gelengen z wie das 
geachicht int nicht therliefert, und der Philologe kann sich dag wield 
reconstruiren, 

A farther question involves the relation between these stepe und the 
dvamiéopatra.. Pollux eays of the latter (ry. 192): ro pede devin he 
Th sey] OF ToTapor are Geiv t TuLaUTON Ti Tpocarror, TO Od aepl 
Tovey avaGaGuous ad ow aveGawor epivves. Verhaps the arasa@yoi 
are identical with the ateps of Charen, and with the ateps found at 
Erctria; the Erinyes, oa beings of the lower world, would naturally 
ascend in such away, The dramdécuata proper may then have in- 
volved only some additional machinery to be med in connection with 
the stepe and passage. 

Ifthe nnderground passage nt Eretriadid serve the purpose dieoribed, 
it would he most natural to expect something similar in other theatres, 
Mr, Penrose ™ haa suggested that the drain+anal in the theatre in 
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Athens may have been used also asa concentod way from one side of 
thie stage to the other; but, even if this wern possible, the ense wonld 
hantly bes parallel one. Cletrer evidence however has recently come 
to light, Shortly after our work at Eretria was finished, news came 
that the Germans had made a similar discovery at Magnesia, The 
passage there, Dr, Dorpteld informs ime, hax alow the «ame extent 
and direetion as ours, except that at the orchestra end it branches at 
right angles in both directions, thus taking the form of the letter T. 
At Magnesia, liowever, nu steps have boon disuovered, and the opening 
into the orchestra is barely large enough fora man to pms, At Trallvis, 
ilvo, thore is a leas perfect example. But both these pisses, Dir, 
Dorpfeld thinks, are of Item constriction, Ele tell. me, toa, that 
the excavations at present in prgress at. the theatre of Argos huve 
disclosed what seems to be som thing of like nature. More Ln portunt 
than all thease, however, is the evidence afforded by the theatroat Sikyun, 
whiere some supplemental exeavations have leon made during the 
pest summer by Dr. M. L. Earle, a former member of the American 
School, who snperintended the investigations at Sikyon in 1887 De. 
Karle’s preliminary report will be found below: bur I mas toned 
briefly Gn the point most interesting in this relation, ‘him fa the stir. 
way, in the theatre at Sikyon, whieh leads down into the subtermnean 
passage just behind the late proswninm. The stairway seems ta be hinrnge 
tothe same period as the passage, which appears to heof Hellenin work. 
At the orchestr end there are no steps: but here the passage widens 
out so as to make a mach more spacious entranw than at Evetrin. Those 
two inote taken together with the grent height of the pussage, which 
would by unnioesary for a mere drain, go to prove that the purpose 
of the puseuce was the same asat Evetria, In all probabilitv it ryed 
also asa drain; but the two uses are not incompatible. Tt is certainly 
noteworthy that such closely similar disroyeries have bee made in 
theatres-co far apart a4 the xites in Peloponneses and in Euboia. With 
the progress of exeavation in all parts of Grover and in Grook landa, 
further light may be expected with confidence. 


Cameron Ty Brownson, 


Amerioan Sehool of Claasieal Shuties, 
Athens, Optober, 1891. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS, 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE 
OF SIKYON, EN 1891. 


The results of the supplementary excavation of the subterranean 
atructure in the theatre of Sikyon, conducted from July 27 to August 
14,1891, may be somimarized as follows :* 

The underground passage, which has bon called Grdvoyos,nt present 
in the form of 2 trench with vertical aides, begins in the orchestra near 
the middle of the semicinenlar conduit below the seats of the carea, and 
runs to a point about midway between the walle D and F of the stage 
structure (JouRNAL, vol, vy, pl. tx). Through most of the orchestras 
it cuts the native white clay; but from the space marked on the 
plan os oxcavated below the level of archestra” to the point between 
Dand &, it is cut through « crust of rock to the clay soil beneath. 
From just in front of the wall # (toward the orchestra), the sides ot 
the imrdvoyes are sheathed with slabs of stone: this eunstruction is 
continued through the orchestra to where the derdvouos is met hy o 
gutter cut in a single block of stone, which projects about half a metre 
into the orchestra from under the lower of the two courses of stone 
that form the onter boundary of the semiciroular conduit. In the 
stone fawing between a and # is set a flight of five steps of soft native 
stone, constructed, in part at least, of architrave-blocks. This stair- 
way, Which ocoupies the entire width of the drévoues and descends in 
the direction of the orchestra, terminates abruptly abont half a metre 
above the bottom of the drdpoyoc, thus leaving a free space, evidently 
intended for the passage of water. Under the stairway the trorayoy 
is foored with stone slabs, How far forward into the orchestra these 
run it is impossible to say, owing to incomplete excavation, They 
certainly appear in the line of the wall KK, whieh has no structaral 
connection with the drbveuos.. The depth of the trureyes varies 
from about 2.25 m. between D and # to about 1.85 m. between A 


* Papers of the American School at Athena, v, p. 20 (Jounsat, v, pp. 267-292). 
"A detailed report, with plans, will bo published later. 
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and Band at EK. Its width is about 0.56 m. between D and E, 
and 0.69 m. between 4 and B, At about the centre of the orchestra, 
the trrarome; widens to about donble its average width, and forms a 
enbieal tank, with # clay bottom, 1.30 m. square and deep. Beyond 
‘this tts breadth decreases gradually from about 0.60 m. to 0.00 m., 
where it meets the gutter mentioned above, Tho irdvoyos was origin- 
ally covered, exeept over the stairway, with slabs of native conglom- 
trite, It is continued beyond the theatre hy a tunnel in the rock, 
about 1m. high, which apparently meets one of the. numerous sub- 
terranean waterways of the plateau, 


Mortimer Lawsox Earnie 
Barnard College, 
Nov. 27, 1591. 


INTRODUCTION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
INTO ITALY 
BY THE FRENCH CISTERCIAN MONKS, 





Il. CHIARAVALLE DI CASTAGNOLA, 
[PLates XIT, XII.) 


The filiation of the monustery Castagnola is Citeaux—lLa Ferté, 
1113—Lawedin, 1124—Castagnola, 1147. Tt was taken possession of 
by the Cistercian monke on January 14,1147. Locedio, its foundress, 
was situated in Piedmont, not far from Vercelli, ina region that was 
under direet French influence, Castaynala itself’ was atn great dis- 

tanoe, in the Marches of Ancona, not far from the Adriatic coast, in 
» the diocese of Sinigaglia, five miles from Jesi. A: number of authorities 
plave an earlier monastery on this site, but do pot agree aa to dates, 
The various opinions are given in Janansehek, Orig. Ciats py. N12 
The monastic buildings have been entirely destroyed or remodeled ; 
only the ehurch remains, and it also has suffered in its: apsidal 
thapels. It is at present called Santa Maria di Castagneto witli the 
variant Castagnola; the ancient name was Castaneola. 
The church appears not to have been commenced at the time of the 
advent of the Cistercian monks. Two inscriptions remain to give its 
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| date, one in the porch and the other in the apse. The first is on the 
| wall of the main fagade to the left of the central doorway, und gives the 
dite L172: Anno Domini aedijioata weracxat, ‘The second is inseribed 
ob the capital of the engaged pier in the transept to the right of the 


7 apse. Ite great height and a hanging drapery prevented a perfect read 


ing: Anno milleno orntime nonoyene deo... - mitt demonafyent, 

The period 1172-1192 may be safely taken as that of the construc 
tion of the ehoreh, which is the earliest in date of the Gothic Cistercian 
' constructions in Italy, ao far as Lam oxquninted with them. It is not 
entirely unknown, but hes been mentioned and partially illustrated oy 
Agincourt,” Schonase,’ Mothes," Dehio aud Bezold.* 


. * Hutare fe F Art, pla. TKXVI, fie, 23-25 wr, 5; uxry, 12; Lrvui, 43; Lxx, 
10-11; rex, 17, 1, 4), 43; thee UWimitmtions are ao «mall na to bu useless. Text 
qizite tame eess 
0 Geackehie dee bildemten Kiinaie, vi, 87, Scur~aace saya: fn veelen fallen qr on 
auch hire dor Orden dev Ciatercienser, der sett der wvitte ules 31%, Sakehunnterts das Jiei- 
gpial fromaisiecher Formen gah, So ia der Airehe co Chinranille ewacken Anco wal 
Sinigaglia, eelehe vielleieht wenige Decennien wach der Griinduny (TVT8) mid peypltedterten * 

Pfrstern, epitebigigen Areaden, dwrehgefthrien Kreusgrndiben wad glecken mandborrpen 
Fenstern carporeticg, ural ouch vm der Sehmanklowighet dee Xopitiile vollkameen dea fren 
Gcht ttalieniech war mit dem Portole, dor Fenaterroee mal cinem sweithellipen oberen Peneter 
ausyrataitet iat, hewrial aweh hier, wir dice Bricder trots der Ankinglichhel an die Gabriinche 
three Ordena ion Jnteresse costandiger KinfockAal sick dberall cle Lanceaformen onsuergnen 
nar, 

‘Die Roukwnel dee Mitielalters in lilies, p. 440: 1172 emrdé tm dem domals insia- 
alewreichen ‘Thal con Jeai in der Mark Ancona, ron Mailand ana, cin sweiter Kloster Chia- 
penalle (dl Gastiynets) gegrdade, er Grundrise seryt ty Langechifl 6 Jocks, die mach 

mi dem Quudrar der Seitenpchafe bemeseen aca, erme Vierweg ont Areoreen, welche om eri 

Jéeh tiber die Seitraschijfe vorepringen wil cin quucdrativckeasChur, Die Pyeiler sind qund- 

rutiech mil wagestzten Halhsilulen, welehe sum Theil Wilrfelonpitite, sum Theil aber ubge- 

kantefe Tropesenpifiile hoben, die fast su achbechien Acleheopitiien werden wad an Pal. 

] srayen Biforien, Die Arkulen vind nur sekr shempie Spitehiigen, die Querbsigen. 4a Mitte 

schiff chenille, wiihrend die Schildbigen uuf der Arkademmawer riemleh spite ane. Alle 
Frneter ered rund, slimailiohe Detoila noch romaniach, daa Cmatrnetionaprinc’p achon beinah 
pig guthinch. Der Weotgiebel aber eratreekt sich mock in alter Weise tier alle free Nehiiffe 

Bt wrul haf segue cin Pumper, welche pon eraem Kremamageboyentrice geetiilet wmf ren cine 

| teckmivcher Befwnd AGehatews oie Mittelschifiyemithe spédter wine, wo heron wir Ader etm sehr 

frites Belipiel eon cormiepender Armendung des Sprishogens durch limbardieche Meiater, ett. 

* Die Kirchiiche Fowkwnet dee Abentonedes, pl cxcvt, 5,6. There is ae yet no mention 

of our building in the text of this work, which has not yet been. level eo far as the 

oarly Gothic period. The two Dlusirations are sections of the Interiar, 
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Extention (PLATE x1, 1),—The church is entirely built, not of the 
brown stene or travertine generally used by the Cistercians, hut of brick, 
without any of the polyehromy so generally en in the churches of 
Lombardy. ‘The general effect is plain but symmetrical, especially in 
the broad lines of the front. The porch and bite of the walle of the 
aisles aml transept are disfiyured by stucco: the same may be aaid of 
the tower, over the intersection, which also seems to have suffered from 
restoration. The wheel-window is covered with glass on the outside, 
These of brick instead of stone makes Castagnola an exception, almost 
an anomaly, in the Cistercian architecture of Italy.” It isa eign of Tial- 
ian inflience from the North of Imly: probably Loeedio furnished its 
prototype both in material and in form, 

The fagade is simple. [ts rather low gable embraces in one nnin- 
terrupted line the aisles aswell as the nave, and rises to a considerable 
height above the roof, forming a sereen, A similar device te inve the 
elliot of licight i= nsed at (he emls of the transept and apes. The 
_cornice of the gable is moderately heavy and sich and is eupped by a 
small turret on the snmmitand at exch end. A similar cornice forms 
the base of the gable and is interrupted in the centre by a two-light 
round-headed window, recessed, with adiamonil-shaped oculus between 
the lights which are separated by n slender octugonal pillar, Under 
the cornice and window runs a decoration of interlaced round false 
arches—a feature common to many Lombard churches of the xtm and 
XIV centurivs ina richer form. The midille story af the figade, whose 
edges are framed hy a projecting «trip, ia broken only by the central 
wheel-window, This window is constructed of a fine-grained stone: 
its outer mouldings are heavy and effective. In the centre is a quatre- 
foil im a circle on which rest twelve radiating colonnettes with bases 
and capitals on whieh rest at many moulded roind arches: the arches 
do not intersect az in later examples.. For a diseusaion of the wheel- 
window I refer the reader to vol. v1, pp, 25-26 of the JovnsAL in 
the articlé on Fossanoavn. 

The lower story is oocnpied entirely by-an open porch whose roof 
touches the wheel-window, This pareh has five round arches om the 
front and one on cach end. The original intention was to have the 
cent! and the two outer areades of epunl span while the two others 


"The ftalian Cistercian chorehes are usually built of the stone of the region and, 
whercrer pawatble, of travertine, Brick ia teed In a few instinets faced with atone: 
«7, ot San Galguno near Sieng, 1068-1048 
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should be narrower and lower, but the left-hand outer arch, which has 
‘stiffered injury, has a wider span than the others, These arches ore 


entirely without mouldings, and ore separated from their piers merely 


bya stripg-course. The interior of the poreli is covered by unribbed 


eroc-Vntilie separated liy thin round arches, On the side of the fagade 
the engaged piers are heavily recessed] though not moulded. The doors 
lending into the church are rqund-headed. 

Over the intersection rises a simple square tower, of one story and 
with « large round-headed single window in each side, crowned by ao 
low pyramidal spire. Tho windows in nave aml aisles are simple 
rotnd-headed openings. The moet important frature of the exterior 
ig ite system of buttiesses, ‘They are more prominent than inany ofthe 
other Italian Cistercian structures, in which the Romanesque buttress- 
stripe continne toby nsed, Thov project verticnlly abouttwo fet, and 
tee about three feet ubove the roof of the ales, An examination of 
the buttress on the left side near the front appeared to show that these 
were origmally flying buttresses, the space between them and the roof 


being afterward filled in for greater strength. The buttress nearest 


the transept is moch higher than the rest, and aluits against the upper 
part of the vault of the central naye. The reason for this appears to 
have been the weight of the central tower, This buttress is now solid, 
but it ts easy to see, even.in the plate, the outline by which the later 
filling-tn is separated from the original fying huttress, The existence 
of the Hying buttress in this Italian structure of 1172 is all the more 
important 0 note because there are tot mure than three or four ex- 
amples known in the entire country,’ und none-so early, But, further- 
more, In. France itself this peculiarly Gothio feature bogan to be used 
only a decade or two previouely, ot the very close of the transitional 


style. 


Isreeion (pLaTe xu, 2)—Although the effect of the interior is 


sadly murred by a coat of stucco, the stricture has remanned practioally 
untouched. The exception is the destruction of the two ublony chapels 


on the right of the apse, and the remodelling of one of those on its 
left. The plan (Phare xin, 3) is the same simple Cistercian formula 
carried gut in most Italian examples; a Latin cross with a aq Hare tipee 


‘in my review of Mr. Moore's hook on Gothic architocture | vol. v1, p. 150), 1 men- 
tioned fying buttresses at &. Francesco, Bologna (1232-45); Sta. Chiara (1264) and 
S. Praicesce, Amist (1282-55) ; and probably Sta. Corona, Viconm, 
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flanked by two square chapels on either side” None of the vaults are 
on a square plan except that covering the intersootion. ‘The dimensions 
are only slightly amaller than at Fosanova and Casamari, anid slightly 
larger than ot 8, Martino near Viterbo. The total length is under 60 
met, ; the width under 20 met, The side-nislee measure, between the 
centres of the piers, 6.50 met, &, to W. along the axis of the church, 
and 4.15 mot, §. to 8.: the nave is a little wider than at Foasanova, 
menstring ¢ 10.50 met, between the axes, 

In the construction of the ribbed cross-vatilts which cover the entire 
church the principles of primitive French Gothic are carried ont as 
strictly and purely as in the buildings of the Te-de-France erected 
between 1120 and 1100. The pointed cross-vault, the pointed wall- 
ribs, the pointed apanning arches, are such as we find in Northern 
Franee, but have not expected (ofind anywhere in Tkdy, The diagonal 
ribs consist of a simple torus-monlding supported on an engaged colin 
with plain cubitorm capitals, Between them isa lange engaged column 
(o support the spanning arch, The proportions of the pointed arches 
of the nave and of the spanning arches are low but remarkably sym- 
metrical ; the wall-ribs are more sharply pointed. None of the capitals 
are foliated, probably on account of the exclusion of sculpture owing 
to thy general use of brick. ‘They are usually concavely cnbio, almost 
bell-shapod, sometimes trapezoidal in aliape, The section of the piers 
engaged in the walls of the isles is that of half the main piers of the 
nave, 28-in PLATE Xii, 2. 

The architecture of this building seems to be not purely French. 
The exterior is decidedly Italian in its feeling, proportions, and deco- 
rition; the interior éven more characteristically French. 1 would 
siigyest, that—it having been decided to try the experiment of the 
ribbed and pointed eross-vaults, perhaps never een in [taly before, at 
least not so far south—the interior was placed, under the supervision 
either of a French Cistercian architect or of an Italian thoroughly 
trained in the new principles of the Tle«le-France. 

In a previous paper, [ hazarded the remark that the French Cis- 
tercian buildings in Laly were sometimes as far advanced as contem- 
porary work in France. Since then, | have had oceusion to modify 


‘Tt ia curinds that Dehio and Berold in thelr ground-plan give three chapels on 
each side in place of two. Tf knew of no Cistercian church in Tialy with six chapels: 
they appear never to have been introduced from France, though they appear in 
Germany. 


a7 
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that opinion by examining the evidence concerning the rise of the 


Gothic in Gonse’a monumental work, 1’ Art Gothique, which gives, 


without any comparison, the best and even the only complete mecount 


of the variows phases of the development of early Gothic vaulting 
beginning inabout 1090, While Mr. Moore in his Gothic Archilecture 
Mentions no monuments between Moricuval in 1090 and St. Denis 
in 1140, M, Gonse describes over thirty, scientifieally grouped in 
certs and affording material for gne of the moat perfeet demonsim- 
tions [have ever read. The Cistercians took part in the movement 


at least as early as L140 (S, Martin, Laon), and probably soon aftor 


the middle of the century began to apread bevond the limits of the 
Desie-France the uae of the pointed ribbed oroas-yanlt which wne 
revolutionizing architecture. The question that concerns w is: When 
did they bring it to Italy? Is Chinravalle di Ca-agnola, in 1172, 
the first building to embody the new principle? Of the two writers 
whio have mentioned the chureh—Schinanee ond Mothes—the former 
has understood its French origin, though he dates it too late, the lat- 
ier makes the abeurd claim of Germen influence acting upon a Lom- 
hard architect. Mothes, being macquainted with the history of the 
monastery and apparently misled by the identity of name, asserts that 
Chiaravalle di Castagnola was founded frou tle Milanese Chiaravalle: 
mm) he fs thus led to foney more Lombard inflnenee than exists. It 
is not likely that he sould point to a single earlier instance of the use 
of this form of early Gothie cross-vanlt in Germany, from whieh these 
at Castaynola could have been derived." 


A. L. Frorurmoanan, Jr. 
Princeton Oniversity, 
October, 1591. 


* Since writing this paper F see in the Repertortum far Kunshvissenschojt (1801, xrv, 
p 500) that G. Bewedoqua hes contribute! to the Noon Fivieta Misesa (vol, 11, 
189)} an article on Chiarevalle di Castagnete; he mistesds the second inseription, 
napporentir, and dates ie 111%, 
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Oscar Bre, Kompfgruppe und Kadmpfertypon in der Antile. Svo, 

pp. 160, Berlin, 1891. 

The writer divides his material into two parte, vix, representations of 
fichters, first, in sericea or linea, and, second, in groups. The former are 
opic in charactor, Oriental in origin, and realistic inepirit. The latter, the 
result of an idealistic tendency, were an original product of the artistic 
genius of the Greeks. The combination of the two classes in Hellenistic 
times ié viewed os a conflict of fundamentally contradictory principles; 
in Roman imperial times the Oriental principle gained the upper hand. 
Though the reviewer commends the skill with which the author has traced 
the development of types within the second clase of monuments, he can-. 
not ascent £0 his main propositions —K. Wensices, in Dewlache Literatur 
reiting, 1891, No, 27. 


M. Hitter. Le Bronte. Ouvrage illustré de $0 vignettes (Bibli- 
othiq ue des merveilles), 16mo, pp. 11, 266. Paris, 1590. 
Within six years there has been a great improvement in books, educa- 

tional and popular, relating to archwology and thy history of art, This 

is due to the fact that the authors have had excellent authorities to draw 
from, This work, however, has no merit whatever either of substance or 
of forts, and abounds in éxtriondinary misconceptions and mistatementa, 
often highly amusing, and in egregious typographic errors. Mesliocre in 
morit 23 are most of the volumes in the Bibliathitque dea merveilles, this is 
distinctly ove of the woret—S. Rerxacm, in Rev, Critique, 1890, No. 20, 
ORIENTAL ARCHOLOGY. 

G. Masreno. <Arpyptische Kunstgeschichte, Deatsole Ausgabe van 
Grona Sremporrr, Mit 310 Abbild.im Text. Svo, pp. 1X, 
$35. Laipsig, 1889; Engwlmann. 

Until tem yours ago,cearcely nuything had been dane for the archienlogy 
of artin Egypt. Witbin the last decade, however, threo independent pre- 
sentations of the subject have appeared, one by Purrot and Chipiez, in the 
first volume of their Hidoire de fart dane Cantiquité (1832), one by Adolf 
Ennan in hie Agypten und aguptisches Leben im Altertum, and one by Mas- 
pero in his Arohéologia Egyptionne (Paris, 1887). No one of these can be 
regarded aa anything more than a first attempt ; tine poco 
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investigations upon which alone a genuine history of art can be bullt up 
belong almost wholly to the future. Of the three works named, Maspero's 
is especially notablo, because the author, in his capacity as direelor of the 
Egyytian excavations and of the museom at Balak, was alle to secumu- 
Inte « store of first-hand observations such us no other worker ii the same 
field haa had wt his command. Moreover, the book is written in that 
brilliant style of Which Magpero ie an-eminent master, It 1s much to bite 
hoped that, at no distant day, Maspero may publish the detailed observa- 
tidts on whieh many of thy novel views advanced in this book are based ; 
expecially in the department of industrial art is such publication needed, 
—A, Enaasx, in Berl. philol, Woehmechrift, 1890, No. 6. 

The translator, who baa done his work well, has enriched the original 
work at many poinis, and has appended two helpful indexes, His edition 
has independent value in that it contains cuts and desoriptions of any 
important bat hitherto unpublished monuments of Egyptian art in thier 
Berlin Moseum.—h, Poerscracaxs, in JD. Literaturzeitung, 1800, No, 11. 


WM. Fucspess-Peroe. Harere, Biahniand Arsinoe, 30 plates. 

Folio, pp. 36. Landon, 1889, 

Mr. Petrie has continued his excavations in Egypt with great succes. 
The present volume records the results of excavations carried an in 
the winter of 1847-8 in that part of the Faydm, near the pyramid of 
Hawara, where Lipsius had fancied he recognized the actual ruing of the 
Labyrinth, Mr. Petrie bas demonstrated the Incorrectness of Lipelns’ 
view, and hes pointed out that these ruins belong to a Inte epoch and are 
of the houses and burial places of the inhabitants of Arsinon (Strabo's 
“little village’) which wos founded tipon the site of the Labyrinth, At 
present, nothing existe of this famous structure except a few fragments, 
eome of whieh bear the names of Amenombait IT anil Sovkunofriu. The 
Labyrinth was originally a temple attnched to the pyranid of Amenem- 
hait 111, and perhaps suleequently enlarge! Mr, Potrie’s suggested rue 
toration, based it: part ou the remaina and in purt un the deacriptions of 
ancient writers, giver a building of irregular shape resenbling in some 
particulars tho temple of Seti Dat Abydos. 

‘The cemetery of Hawarn, at least the portion excavated by Mr, Petrie, 
is of Greco-Roman times, though in the masonry of the Ptoletnaic tombs 
here found -sarcophagi of un early date were immuged (of the sx and xu 
dynnsties), The coffine wero often of great beauty and élogunce; the 
Greek ones fartished the rich collection of encnustic portraits which is 
now divided between the British Museom and the museum of Balak. 
Mr. Petrie’s publication removes all doubts that havo hitherto been asse- 
ciated with the portraita from Faydm. Mr. Petrie believes that these por- 
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traits were originally taken from life and were subsequently used, when 
the coffin waa made, It seems likely that the coffins were for a time kept 
in a,place accessible tu the relatives of the dead, before being heaped to- 
gether where they are now fhundd. Next im importance to the portraits 
are the 49% papyri discovered, upou which Mr.Sayee has written « chap: 
ter. ‘The greater part of the papyri are official and private documents, 
accounts, lists, ete, and the oldest are not earlier than the Prolemiea, while 
the later reach tothe age of the Antonines. “The volume containe & Lins 
lation of the hieroglyphic inscriptions (by Mr. Griifith), a study at thetech- 
nique of the portraits (by Mr. Ceci! Smith), and a eataloyue of flowers and 
plants found in the gravee (liy Mr. Newberry}. At Binhmi fewer mon- 
uments were discovered, The débrisat this port, hitherto supposed to Le 
the rembins of the buses of two pyramids, is shown by Mr, Petrie to musi tle 
cénrta in which stood the two colcesal eented statues mentioned hy Hero- 
dotos in his deseription of the Labyrinth; a frigment of an inscription 
points to Arpenembitit TTT as the author of one of these monuments, Fim- 
ally, Mr. Petrie carried on excavations an the site of ancient Crocodile 
polis, which lies to the north of Arsinos, This temple was fond to have 
heen erected before the xo dynssty, hut the hand of Amenembhait LT 
had been busy ulso here, and the later Pharnohs had taken pains to keep 
the temple in repair down to the close of the Roman em.—G, Masreno, 
in Aer, Critique, 1890, No. 1. 


R. Prsrscumann. Geschichte der Phémicien, 8vo, pp. 318. Illus- 
trations and Maps. Berlin, 1839-0; Grote. 

Innsmuch as a continuons series of monuments of Phiwician civilization 
are jacking; the materials for the history of this people must be guthored 
mainly from foreign pources—Egyptian, Assyrian, Hebrow, pad) Greek: 
The author of thia work might greatly have improved his introductury 
chaptera by the use of Egyptian and Assyrint authorities, with whilol it 
appears he grow more and more familine as he proceeded, and might thereby 
have saved himself from not « few erroneous statements. Egypt and Syria 
at the time ofthe Ancient and Middle Empire had by ne menns the mti- 
mute interooitee with each other that has hitherto been taken for granted. 
Between 4000 and 3000 i ©, the paths of commerce were different from 
what they were later; ¢. g., in these tinies, incense was imported into Egypt 
from Ethopia; subsequently, from southern Syria, Syria and Egypt came 
into closer relations as time went on, It is, on the other hand, clear that 
the civilization of Babylon had penotrated into Assyria as early as about 
4000 %, ¢,and inte northern Syria not later than 1500.8. c.; here, In the 
land of the Hittites, it suffered charneteristic modifications, under which 
form it was in turn borrowed from by Assyrians in the eighth century 8. c. 
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Ip his atiltnde toward several! questions the author exhibits needles 

skepticiem; for example, in the matter of the Egyptian origin of the 

Phienician alphabet, and in that of the duting of the founding of Carthnge 

and the Tyrian colonies—J. Kran, in D, Literaturzeitung, 1891, No. 1. 
CLASSICAL ARCHEOLOGY. 

Avs per Awomta, Archdologische Beilrdge, Carl Robert sur Erin- 
nerung io Berdin dargebrachl, Ryo, pp. 280, 3 plates and ents-in 
text. Berlin, 1890. 

This is a collection of short essays on varioussobjects connected with 
elastics and archwology, written by sixteen pupils of Professor Robert 
(Anomia is the title of a club), and dedicated to bim on his leaving Berlin 
for Halle Of special interest to archmologieta are the following: (1) 
Guaxy publishes o head of Athena in Naples (Mus. Naz., No. 6303) which 
he nesigne to the middle of the fifth eantury #. o.,and to Attic origin, 
From compariaon with other types (AnL Denkm., 1, 3) he thinks this a 
copy of the Parthenos, and deduces a formula for-such copies. (2) Ken 
~ examines the Orphie cull of the dead, traces of which he finds in that of 
Attika, On vasepaintings, two classes of diminutive winged forme are 
represented: (i) the Eidolon of a particular ind ividual ulwave in the weunl 
human form, nude, clothed, or in armor; (ii) those on Attic grave leleuthed ; 
here; there is uo attempt at individualization; the figures are always winged 
and beside n tomb or death-bed or the entrance to Hades, and aevernl 
of them are often gathered around one person; they are not Groles funcbres 
(Pottier), nor are they souls of the dead which come forth at the Anthe- 
storia (Hirsch), but are rather the souls of the had vainly seeking rest mnidd 
peace: this idea, which ie expressed in Plato, is probably to. he derived 
from Orphic teaching, not from the Pythagoreans. (3) Saver maintains 
that the two reliefs published by Robert (Ath. Mitth,, vir, Taf, 1-2) ilo not 
represent the contest between Atheoe and Poseidon ; they are excerpts from 
a greater scene represented on the east frieze of the Nike-temple, viz, 
the suit between Asia ond EHollas (ef, Mon. Ined., 1x, pla. 50, 61). (4) 
Noack studiea the earlier representations of the Diupersia on vases. He 
onticlides that the Bryget and Buphroniog cups ano indepenient of each 
other, but are referable to a common origin, the work of some great un- 
known painter of the sixtheentury n.c, These two artists he dates befure 
Polygnotee. (5) Rossman contributes notes on the painter Paukon, the 
Gryphon, ete. Other hoteworthy articles are contributed by H. vox 
Garrreroes (on Thessaly inn, © 700400); Kuerscnmen, who derives 
Somele (earth ") and Dionysos (=Acérxoupos) from Thracian-Phryginn 
words: Torrrren (Theseus and Peirthoos); and WeesteKe (certain 
Oriental elements in the Horakles legend )—C, Sarrn, in Claw. Rev, 1591, 
pp, 7, AO. 
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Iuntoor-Buumer. Griechische Munzen, Nene Beitrige u. Unter- 
enchungen (Abhandlungen d. konigl. baierischen Akad, d. Wis- 
sensch. I. Kl, xv Bd.,1m Abt). 378 ustrations on 14 plio- 
tographic plates. Palio, pp. 1, 973. Munich, 1890. 

The work before ua ica supplement to the author's Monnates greeques, 
which appeared in 1883, and was the completest collection of its kind since 
Mionnet’s day. Ib comprises over 900 coine—hitherto either unpublished 
or unsntisfactorily published—of about 250 cities, in the mini from Asis 
Minor, Among the author's discoveries we cite that of « remarkable 
allinnes, in Greece proper, early in the fourth century B. c., comprising 
Corinth, Dyrrhachion, Awbrnkia, KRorkyra, Leukas and Annktorion, the 
coins of which bore the device of Pegasos and a = [vppoxia].- In Recs it 
now apponry thit colina were struck only at Karthaia, lulis, and Roressos 
(not at Poleessa). Archaic coins of Tenos, the type of which ia the grape 
vine, and of Melos with an oinookod, alao come to light. Of the cities in 
Asia Minor, the following now appear for the first tine in Greek nomis 
matics: Himilion, in Puphlagonia; Termessoe near Oinoanda, either in 
Lykia or Phrygian; Rerai, in Peisidia; Kibyra 4 pxpd, in Pamphylin, and 
Holmoi in Kilikia, Ofarcheological interest are the representations of the 
infant Dionysos and Korybaites in [onic Magnesia (hitherto explained 
gs Zui); of the Auxvoddpes in the Dionyess cult at Kyzikes and Teas ; 
of Takehos in the form of a bull in Skepsis; efe. An excellent feature of 
the work is the heed paid to the weight of coins, highly important con- 
sideration, especinlly in ascertaining the extremely fluctuating values, in 
particular of copper coins (rod peo, ete.). —H. Wein, in D. Literaturseitung, 
1891, No. 6. 


Rieuanp Box. <Alterthiimer von Aegae, unter Mitwirkung von 
Carl Schuchhardt herausgegeben. Folio, pp. 68; 75 illustrations. 
Berlin, 1889; G. Reimer. 

With « view to the better understanding of the Pergamene finds, the 
regions about Pergamon were explored during the progress of the exca- 
vations. Aegue (Néemrud-kalazai), which lies a day's journey aouth of 
Pergaunon, was, in July, 1886, vizited by Bolin, Seng, and Schuchhardt, 
and the results of their observations are published in the work maned 
above. ‘The most important discovery was the apriking resemblance of 
Aorac to Pergamon, architecturally; it appears that the buildings of 
Fumence and Attalos at the capital served as moilels for the whole region 
about. Of an earlier date was, probably, the temple of Demeter mnil 
Korn, while the theatre belongs to Roman times, Aegne wae one of the 
twelve cithes of Asin Minor which were destroyed by an earthquake in the 
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year 17 A, p,, and wae rebuilt by Tiberius; traces of the structures erected 
at thie time have jwen found in abundance, It furnishes the first oe 
example of a city regularly built upon terrace-like il am Hi. 

in Dilerarisches Crnbrafhiatt, 1890, No. 29. 


A, Carrara, Vases Grees om forme de personnages qroupés, Ato, 

pp. 16, 2 plates. Paris, 1889. 

This pamplilet iso study of two vases now in the posession of MM, E. 
de Rothechild and yan Branteghem. Tle author calle attention to their 
striking resemblances to the socalled” Asia Minor” terrmeottas, and infers 
therefrom not only that they are genuine but that they are Attic in origin. 
The fact, however, is thal these vases are no lees forgeries, of modern faliri- 
ettion, than are the figurines in a Reracn, in fev. Critique, 
1890, No, 3. 


F. vy. Doms und L, Jacont. » Der grieshisehe Tempel in Pompei. 
Nebst cinem Anhang: Ueber Schornsteinanlagen und cine Hadecin- 
richtung im Frauenbad der Stabianer Thermen in Pompeji. .. . 
Fol, pp- 36; 9 lithographic and 3 photographie plates, Heidel- 
berg, 8M); Winter. 

Inthe spring of 1589, a company of university professors and gymnasial 
teachers from Baden visited Pompeii, and excavations under the direetion 
of the authors of thia hook were carried on in their preeence at the Greek 
temple, The attempt to ascertain the main features and to fix the date of 
‘the temple wae only partially successful, The ground-plan indicates au 
ancient cella, with very deep pronaoe, 0.40 m, by 14.70 m. (14.057); the 
roof of the colonnade wae probably made of wool, and the ceiling faced 
with coffers of termecotia, which was also the material of which the cornice 
was constricted, The date of the origin of the temple could not be detur- 
mined : perhaps the temple is as old as the fifth century uc Many inter- 
esting details, however, relating to repairs amd rebuilding at soleeqnent 
times were ascertained, The Appenidix,in which Jacohi describes the 
heating arrangomenta in the smaller ealidariwn of the Stabian baths, is full 
of interesting information.—R. Botts, in D. Literaturentung, 1891, No: 4. 


Pauy Griarp. 2’ Bilneation atifnicone au V* of on TP sidele avant 
J. Ouvrage couronné par]'Académie des Inseriptions et Belles- 
Letires, Svo, pp. iv, 338; 30 ents. Paria, [884), 

A charming book wherem the author, without furnishing much that is 
cerntially new, but with a complete niastery of his subject, draws a vivid 
picture of education in Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries o. ¢., 
tracing the life of a young Athenian from the cradle to the Epheby, 
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Difficult problema are diseuseed only in the introductory chapters. Ab 
though the author haa gone wrong in many details [thirteen of which are 
specified with interesting corrections |]—especially in the dating and ex- 
planation of vase-pictures, and in the inferences drawn from these con- 
siderationm—the penern! topresion produced by hie hook is = correct 
one—O, Ronerr, in D, Literaturseitung, 1890, No. 52. 


A. Borrkowskt-Gainka. Petit Mionnel de poche ow repertotre pra- 
tique & Cusage dex numismetistes of collectionneurs dex monnctes 
grécques, efé, 1" partic. 12mo, pp. 192. Berlin, 1889. 

The author gives usa list, arranged in geographical order, of the more 
important Greek ooins of antiquity, with exact information ag to their 
woizht, devices, and ancient yulues, and their modern equivalents. There 
are no illustrations, ‘The recent wumismatio ani historical literature re- 
lating to the subject haz been utilized; and, although the author has con- 
étantly had the aid of ImhoofBlumer, be has made an independent 
investigation of seferal points, Nota distinct contribution to scietice, 
the little work will be found useful as a convenient book of reference for 
travellers in Southern Europe and the Oriont—S., in Lit, Centralblait, 
1890, No, La, 


Wotens Goniarr. Ueber Pousenion, 8vo, pp. xu, 404, Gra, 

1890; Leuselmer od Lubensky, 10 marks, 

‘For several years there hos been a lively discussion as to the value of 
ihe anly detailed description of ancient Greece which is preserved to us, 
the work of Pausaniaa the periegete, Conservatives have lauded hie merite 
and sought ta cover up or palliate his shortcomings ; radicals have treated 
him with acrimonious and almost personal contempt. Between these two 
extreme partics Gurlitt afore hiniself as arbiter. He undertakes to sift the 
evidence afforded by Pausanias himeel{, a¢ well ae all relevant external 
evidence, with the object of determining the writer's degree of independence 
and credibility. ‘This undertaking is carried out with great thoroughness, 
and the resulte are presented in an attractive form. 

[i is in his descriptions of the Peirniens, of Athens, Olympia and Delphi 
that Pansanias's statements con be beet tested, because in these places, 
thanks espocially t recent excavations, oor other sources of information 
ire most ample and accurate. Now it is becoming constantly clearer that 
hia Lopograplica] matter—we are not at present concerned with his histori- 
eal and other digteesions—ia of very unequal valine. Side by side with 
statements 40 nemirate og to lend to the discovery of places or objecta pre- 
vionsly unkown stand others which can be proved, on the testimony of 
various witnesses or by observation on the spot, to be highly inexact or 
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downright falee, “These two classes of statements are distinguished by no 
ititernal mark, and it is only now and then that we are enabled, by external 
evidence, to recognize their respective values, Thus weare lod totheconvic- 
tion that Pausanias's work a8 not based chiefly upon first-hand observation, 
but rather upon literary sources. ‘The only posible points of controversy 
ore, what these souress were and how he need them, whether he gathered 
much supplementary material by his own travels, and, if so, how he turned 
this to accmunt. 

To enter fully into these controversies would lead beyond the limits of 
a brief notice, and we must therefore confine ourselves to two or three 
general points of view. Grurlitt regards the work of Pausanina aa essen 
tally a guide-book, totended to dmancipate the traveller from troublesome 
qetront.. This ia elaiming for the book qualities which it does not possess, 
and, at the same time, is unjust to the author's praiseworthy effort to present, 
fur eacli locality, a picture constroctel on one uniform scheme. Pousanias 
ie no substitute for a well-informed guide ; what he offers us ia a quantity of 
more or lew voloable learning, distributed on a franwedrk of topographical 
notes, Hie book hes about sa much practical uasihleness as an ordinary 
hand-book of geography, Again, Gurlitt goes too far in the effort to 
excise or explain away the historical and geographies! errors which have 
been polnted out in Pausanias. In short, he is too much of an apologist. 
Nevertheless, we cordially recognize that he his tnade by all odds the most 
valuable contribution to hia subject which lias yet appewred—Lon.one, in 
Goltingische gelehrle. Anzeigen, 1890, No. 15, pp. 27-31, 


Woureaxs Heinw, Filrer durch die dfentlichen Sammlungen 
Klasgiacher Allerthiimer in Row. 2 yols,, 12mo, pp. xt, 548; 
433, Leipaig, 1841; Karl Baedeker, 

The remains of classical sculpture tn Italy are being exhaustively cata: 
logued and described by German scholars. What Ditechke's Antike Bild- 
werke it Oberifalien has done for Northern Italy and Mats and you Dulin's 
Antike Bildwerke in Hom for the private callections of Rome, Helbig's 
Fithrer has wceompliahed for the public galleric of Rome. It covera a 
more important fell than either of the others, and is at once more prac 
tical and more thorough. We are led through the various museums of 
the Vaticnn, the Capitel, the Lateran, the Conservatori Palace, the Villas 
Albani and Borghess, the Palazzo Spada, the Boncompagni and delle Terme 
and the Collegio Romano. The Etrusean museum of the Vatican and the 
two misentm in the Collegio Romano ore described by Emil Reisch. 
What the student wishes to find in a catalogue of these monuments is (1) 
their provenience and stato of preservation, (2) their probable date and 
significance, and (3) references to the best illustrations and apecial treatises. 
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This Information Helbig haz furnished us in vary convenient form, by the 
uae of different types. The references to figured illustrations dispense with 
the necessity of minute deseription, and permit the text to deal chiefly 
with interpretation, Helbig's interpretations are formed with independ- 
ence and exoecllent judgment. Thus the Centocelle statue, which wsually 
passes for an Eres of the type established by Praxiteles, is determined, by 
comparison with replicons, to be a Thanntos. The terracotta plaque which 
Woalistein considered an original sketch by Pheidins is here catalogued 
ws modern, The Laokojn is freed from the supposed dependence on the 
Pergamon frieze, Wot the relation which the Torso and the Apallo of the 
Belvidere may have borne to the Pergamene sculptures is left unnoticed. 
It is probably an oversight which permitted the restorations of the Laokom 
to be noticed in the large type, elsewhere expressly reserved for interpre- 
tation. As this monument is entalogued as the original work of the three 
Bhodian artists, it 4 important that the kind of marble used should not 
have been loft unnoticed. Tn describing the silver paferae from the Regu- 
lini-Galnesi tomb and the velebrated patara from Pracneste, Reiseh follows 
the view advanced in the American Journal of Archeology, m1, p. 522 Hf. 
that they are probably of Cypriote origin, and that the Praeneste yafera 
presents some Assyrian or Phunies-Cypriote inyth, though he will not 
goso far ax to connect them with any definite Cypriote legend. The bib- 
litgraphic references appended to the interpretation of each monument, 
though few in number, are selected from the best wuthorities. In order that 
stich « work as thie should prove even more useful to scholars, and especi- 
ally to those who are unable to visit Rome to examine the original, it is 
most detimnble that,along with verbal deseription and bibliographic refer- 
énees, the contents of museums should be fally exhibited by sane photo- 
gtaphic process. Where is the masenm that will begin sach a systematic 
exhibition of its treasures ?—A. Mangcaxp, 


Ki. Kexont. Uoelier die Bronsestatae dea sogenannten Idoline, 49, 
Programm zim Winckelmannsfeste der Archiologischen Gesell- 
achaft zur Berlin. Mit 4 Tufeln, Folio, pp. 21. Berlin, 1889. 
The first three plates of thia pamphlet—in which is published, by « 

competent hand, the mo&t benutifiul of ancient bronge statues "—supply 

alack fong felt, vix., a satisfactory representation of the Idulino. After a 

eketch of the history of the statue since ita discovery in 1580, and of the 

bibliography, the author gives a delicate and appreciative analysis of the 

atiliatic characteristics of the statue, He appears to be wrong, however, in 

describing the situation as one suggesting “the monients of movement 

and activity: the position of the right hand shows that the boy still 

holds the oil in it, and the body would have been differently balanced 
4 
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had that been the intention, The author dates the statue before the 
Parthenon sculptures, making it the oldest of the series—{1) Idolino, (2) 
youth pouring the oil (Munich), (3) the standing Diekobolu:—and avto- 
ally secs it in an original work of Myron. The Massimi Diskoboles, how- 
ever, exhibits the characteristic Myronian “action,” which we miss in the 
Tdolino, and besides shows an earlier treatment of the hair, though there 
i a striking resemblance in the two heads. The contrast drawn between 
the heads of Polykleites and that of the Idolino ie suggestive, but this 
does not necessarily prove that the Idolino and ite congeners do not be- 
long to 2 Inte Peloponnesian pchool that carried on Polykleitean traci- 
tions. Kekulé has however demonstrated the Myronian connections of 
the statuo, and the reviewer [Michaclis] admits that the work must be 
placed in the fitth century 5, c.; he would nacribe it not to Myron but 
porhape to hie son Lykios, ‘The reviewer fails to sce (with Brunn and 
Kekulé) the Myronian character of the standing Diskoboios, the Farnese 
Dinditmenos and the Amazon (by Kligmann ascribed to Pheidias): the 
motive, the forma.and proportion of the bodies, and above all the heada, tell 
agaiust this vyiew—An. M.,, in Lit, Cenfralhlatt, 1890, No. 48. 


VY. Latowx et P. Mowcevux. Reateuration d' Olympie, L'histoire, 
les monuments, le culte et les fetes. Folio, pp. 224, 10 plates and 
many cuts. aris, 1850. 

In spite of the ietiisioes of the three early publications relating to 
Olympia—the Auagrabuage ev Olympia of the German Institute, with its 
inadequate text, Bitticher’s handy compilation, and Flasch's noteworthy 
article in Baumeister’s Dendondfer—it has been reserved for Frenchmen 
to furnish the first satisfactory monograph opon the subject, intended for 
artists and the general public. The text is from the hand of M. Monceaux, 
and it explains the beautiful plates, which are made tn part from photo- 
graphe anid in pact from the restorations of M. Laloux. The latter scholar, 
formerly pensionnaire of the French Academy at Rome, and author of a 
brief history of Greek architecture [see Jourwat, vt, 1890, p. 193), has 
farnidhed drawings atid designs that merit the highest praise; mnang 
these we select for special mention the magnificent photograveure of the 
temenoa aa restored, There are, however, two Points in which M, Laloux's 
work culls for severe criticiam. In hia wee of decorative motives suggested 
by Greek ceramic art, he has been guilty of grave anachrouisms and im- 

wristies: thus theouter wall of the cella of the temple of Zeus he hus deeor- 
ated with archale designs, failing also to observe the law which prohibited 
the use, upon walls, of the ornament developed on and peculiar to vases. 

The second point for criticism is the restoration proposed for the statue of 

Olympian Zous; it is vastly inferior to the other drawings; it fila to-sug- 
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gest the technique of chryselephantine work ; the statue lacks the stamp 
of severity, is vague and ill-defined. The ornamental figures represented 
a3 painted or carved on the throne of the god combine motives taken from 
vases of 600 8. c. with those auggested by the art of Hellenistic Greece. 
As compared with the restoration of Quatremére (1813), that of Laloux 
inarks & retrogreasion. The text of M. Monceaux is attractive and spirited 
and not surcharged with erudition, It is, however, ta be regretted that he 
has not yel made up his mind on many questions still agitated among ar- 
cheologists, and that he aifecte an indifference to important problems the 
solution of which is within reach. In the arrangement of his material he 
has been more antisfactory : first we have o history of Olympia to the cleew 
of German excavations; then « sketch of the topography of the region 
with especial reference to the works of art; and finally an excellent study 
of the cults of Olympia and of the Olympian festival. Since not # line of 
Phoenician hes been found at Olympia, the author's statements as to the 
important part taken by this people in the early history of the region are 
hazardons, to say the least, There ore not a few other assertions equally 
open to oritiviem, In spite, however, of these defects, this work will tke 
an honorable place in the library of the artis.—S. Rerracn, in Hew, 
Critiques, 1890, No. 6. 


A. Lenbove. Une feole inéditede seulpture gallo-romaine, 8vo, pp. 

26. Toulouse, 1389. 

In this memoir the author discusses the discoveries nt Martres-Tolo- 
canes which have so enriched the muasum at Toulouse, In particular he 
exainines the sculptures; among these a basrelief representing Tetricus ia 
said by him to he the niost interesting maniment of the Gallo-Roman empire. 
These works of art wre origina! works of a loeal echool of sculpture hitherto 
wholly ignored by archmologists, which, active about the third century a.n,, 
deserves a place in the annals of ancient art—T. pe L., in Rev. Critique, 
180), No, 2. 


Pact Lesay. Inaeriptiona antiques de la Cite-l'Or, 8vo, pp. 281. 

Paris, 1889, | 

Here are published 306 nciont inscriptions (including 11 of doubttul 
genuineness) gathered from various places in the Céte-d’Or in France: 
they are arranged in alphabetical order according to their provenience, 
and, with the exception of two, probably spurious, in Greek, and three, 
geauine, in Celtic, are wholly in Latin. They belong to the Celtic tribes 
of the Lingones, Aedui, and Sequani, and, for the most part, are sepul- 
chral and dedicatory: from the lntier class we learn the names of several 
local Gallio divinities, the leaders of which are Mara Sicolvis and either 
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the Gallio Litavis, or the Roman Bellona, The editor's notes are full and 
exhaustive, though not without ocexsional blunders, and there are good 
indexes. At lonat until the appearance of the volume of Gallic inseription# 
in the CK, this hook will be indispensahle to the student of the subject. 
—A. H., in Lat. Centralblatt, 1890, No. 27. 


Moxcswestt Asticm. Pubblicati per cnra della Reale Accndemia 
det Lance, Vol. I. Puntata I. Con 10 tav, e 85 incision) nel 
testo. Folio, coll. 166. Milano, 1800; Hoepli. 

This new publication—elited by a committee of the Acradmia der Lincel 
—is designed to serve a8 a supplement to the Notizie degti Sear published 
monthly by the same Academy, Like the latter, it treats of all important 
diseoverivs in the field of classical archmology, epigraphy, and numismatics, 
Whoress the Notizie aims to yive timely intelligence, in. brief reports, of 
now discoveries aa they are made, the Monumenti proposes to present to 
apecislisia, in carefully prepared essays, the results of investigations that 
may have extended over a Jong period of time, ## well as to publish newly 
dixcovered monuments and to republish others hitherto inadequately pub- 
lished, This first puntata contains (1) a report upon the excavations of 
the temple of Pythian Apellon at Gortyn in Krete, by Hatnuenr; (2) 
fragmenta of archaic inseriptiona from the sane place hy CoMPARertTr 
—which appear to fix the date of the introduction of coinage Into Krete; 
(3).2 report, by L, Praormt, upon excavations conducted by the writer 
at Fontanellate (Castellazao) in Parma; (4) on the weight of the Etrue- 
ean pound, by G. PF. Gamumasst, based ofa find of ancient weights of 
Chive (Clustum). The inseriptions discussed by Halbherr throw light on 
the Doric of Gortyn at about 300 8. c.: e.g., Fj wee, pli. in ors, ars, a3 and 
de; képuce = Kéerpos ; ropri==pés.—A. H.,in Lit, Centralbiatt, 1890, No. 25. 


S. Remsacu, Chroniquee d'Orient, Documenta sur les fouilles et 
déconvertes dans Vorient hellénique de 188581890. Pp. xv, 787, 
one plate and several cuts. Paris, 181. 

This bulky volume consi#ta mainly of reprints of reports, whieh ap- 
peared from the author's hand in the Reme Arehéologique, upon exeava- 
tions anil discoveries in Greek lands between 1883 and 1890, together 
with several articles upon like topics written by him for various other 
periodicals The value of the original reports i greatly enhanced, not 
only by the index of fifty pages—with hanily lees thon ten thousand 
references—but aleo by the addition of many foot-notea, in which the in- 
formation given in the text is brought to date, and attention is ealled to 
recount literature. Theas Chroniques, at first litth more than mengre re- 
porta of recent finds, gradually hecame a complete repertory of informn- 
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tian not alone upon these matters, but also upon the substance of the more 
important current articles and minor publications upon Greek archinolog- 
ieal disenveries, apon bibliography in general, and upon the acquisitions af 
moseums, The articles on the accalled “Astutic Terrncottas ’—as a role, 
forgeries mode in Athens, probably by Italian artiste—are interesting 
reading. M. Reinach’s warnings are needed. For, although archwole- 
gists are-in the main of one mind in the matter, they are not outepoken, 
and, ag result of this apathy, the forgera and the dealers in these figur- 
inea continue their corrupt practices upon « public still reluctant to be 
undeceived, This handsome volume, with its oonvenient index to an im- 
portant part of the unindexed Mevud Archéologinue, will lo a loon to 
muny o library —The Notion, Sept, 24, 1801, p. 239. 


THropor Scnnmmer. Die Aeflenistischen Retiefbilder, Firete Liete- 
rung. Latpzig, 1880; Engelmaon, 20 marks. 

This ia the first instalment af one of those great serial publications, un- 
dertaken by the German Archwological Institute and other kindred bodirs, 
and intended to preeent in systematic form the entire existing stock of 
ancient sculptures, In thi instance ft is to the Saxon (esellechafl der 
Wisernechaften, assisted by the ministry of worship and education, thut 
our thanks are due, There are few archiwological publications which have 
#0 high o claim ne this to he widely known, Not only for the philologian 
is it important to become acquainted with these idyllic and heroic scenes 
of the Helloniatic period, and thus with one important source of inspira 
tion to the Angustan poets; but all who possess any appreciation of classic 
art mdat news be charmed by the affluence in invention, the elegance of 
form, and the refinement of feeling which characterizm these products of a 
luxurious civilization. The helioengravings, executed by Dujardin in 
Paris, are of the highest merit—A, Bricenen, in Berl, philol, Wock,, 
1890, No. 13, 


Hetsetcy Srrack. Batdenkmdler des alien Rom. Nach phote- 
graphischen Originalaninahmen. Folio, pp. 20, with 20 plates. 
Borlin, 1890; Ernst Waamatli, 20 marks, 

Of the twenty plates contained in this work, Nos. 1 and 2 show the 
Forum from the east and the west, 3-0 the Pantheon, 7 the Forum of 
Augustus, 8 the temple of Castor, {-11 the Colosseum, 12-15 the arch of 
‘Titus, 14 the Forum Bosrium with ite temples, 15 the Forum of Trajan, 
16 the temple of Faustina, 17 the Poseidontum.of Agrippa, 18 the column 
of Marcus Aurelius, 1% the arch of Gallionus, 20 the arch of Constantine. 
The photographs were admirably taken and have been admirably repro- 
duced, The selection of monuments to be represented waa made with skill 
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and doubtless: after mature consideration, Nevertheless, two monuments 
of the highest importance have been omitted, the theatre of Marcellas and 
the Porta Magyiore; both of these, but especially the untiniahed columna 
of the latter, lave exercised an immense Influence over modern architecture, 
Could the work be somewhat enlarged, these two buildings ahould be the 
first to be included. Less important, but atill deserving 4 place, are 
the Bneilica of Constantine and 4 section of the Neronian aqueduct (if 
posible, with the Arch of Dolubelln), The twenty pages of text accom- 
panying the illietrations are excellent in form and aubsianee,—O, Rircu- 
TER, in Berl. philol. Woek., 1890. No. 5th, 


F)Srvpsiczia. Kyrene, eine allgrieshieche Gitlin, Archiiologische 
ob. mythologisele Untersvchingen, Svo, pp, XI, 224; 35 cuts, 
Leiprig, 1890; Brockhane, 

This sdmirable study containa much more than ite title suggests, viz. 

a iisenssion of the Kyrennic” vases of a relief from Olvmpin represant- 

ing Kyrene in conflict with a lion (from thy treasury of the Kyreneana), 

of the legends of the fiunding of Thorn, of Kyrene, ee, Kyrene, the 
wndilesd, ia proved to be the counterpart of Artemis, In one of the ap- 

pendies, F. Dimmler endeavors to prove that Hektor wes originally a 

Thebun hero, hardly with sucess, Hy the ekilfal use of archmological 

niaterialy, the author has produced a book which will be of great service 

to all workers in the field of Greek religion and culture. [t iste be hoped 
that similar books muy soon he written for Naukratis, Rhodes, Kypros, 

and Krete.—Cn., in Lit, Centrathlatt, 1300, No, 33, 


K. Wersicke. Die gricchische Vasen wit Lichblinganamen, Eine 
archdologische Studie, Svo, pp, 142. Berlin, 1890; G. Reimer, 
This book je a timely and welcome eupplement to W. Klein's Griech- 

fache Vasen mit Meisteraignaturen, especially since the chronology of Greek 

vases has received greater definiteness from the diacoverica upon the Athe- 
nian acropolis within the last half dozen years. The author groupe his 
material onder six heads: 1, where xoAds refere to the picture; 11, names 
of women: 111, uames of males, only on b. f. vasea: iv, of males, on hoth 
b. fund rf wnees; v, of males, only on r. f. vises; vi, natmes on other 
vuses, In the seventh chapter the historical significance of these inacribed 
gases is discussed: they are shown to be Attle in origin, and to belong 
between s. c. 540und 440, Several indications make it elear that the in- 
scriptions do not secessnrily imply personal intimacy between the vase- 
painter and the persons mentioned with eaAds; for among these names 
oceur not only those of many eminent vuse-painters but also those of highly 
aristocratic personnges. Some of the latter the author seeks to identify 
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with well-known historical characters (ef. Jahrb, m, p. 141 seg.). It is to 
be regretted that the important question of the chrovology of the inscribed 
vases, a8 determined by their technique aud decoration, is inadequately con- 

sidered, that the treatment in general is sketchy, and that the bibliographio 
notes tre meagre und unsatisfactory —P, Srvpstezka, in D. Literatur 
seitung, 1890, No. 35, 


CHRISTIAN ARCHOLOGY. 
J, ¥. ANTostewiox, Ikonographisehes eu Chrestion de Troyes. 8vo, 

pp. 28. Erlangen and Leipzig, 1890. 

This essay ie valunbio in containing not only an admirable discussion 
of a Franch ivory-casket of the fourteenth contury rediscovered at Cracow 
in 1881, but aleo aomeé excellent remarke on the jmportance of the com- 
parative study of the monuments of art and of literature, pecially poetry, 
of the Middle Agus, a wabject that hes beon sadly neglected. This casket 
furnishes a charming example of the union of thy poetical legenie with 
the [Justenter’s art af the fourteenth contury; bere sro represented the 
storming of the Minne castle, the story of Alixunder, Aristotle nnd Phyllis, 
of Pyramus and Thishe, of Tristan an [sold, together with suggestions of 
medivval animal fables, tales of vinnts, gnomes, ele. Certain peculiar 
foutures in the romance of Chrestion de Troyes (Launcelot and Gawnin) 
are figured in thie work of art, which leads to the suggestion that the poet's 
conceptions were to a certam extent moulded by the pictorial or carved 
representation:—Fr. Scaxecpne, in J), Literaturseitung, 1801, No. 1. 


F. Greconovins. Geachichts der Stadt Athen im AMittelalter, 2 

Binde. Stuttgart, 1880; Cotta. 20 marks. 

Alike for form and substance, this history deserves to take rank, a 
clusic, beside the works of Gibbonand Finlay, During the period from the 
sixth to the twelfth century a. »., Athett, according to the ordinary view, 
had no history, while for the period from the twelfth to the fifteenth een- 
tury the dynastic and political fhets are highly complicated and the ma- 
terials extraordinarily scattered, Novertholess, by virtua of a wonderful 
constructive power, Gregorovins haa saceeeded in making a work at once 
instructiveand fascinating, The reader is enchained by the vigorous style, 
the ingenuity in hypothesis, ithe masterly arrangement, above all by the 
ample backround of polities! and social history, a background on which, 
to be sure, the picture of the city of Athens eometimes appears like a 
ae figure on a gigantic omnvda, Gregorovius has given us more 

than o history of Athens; it is a history of the Greek provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire—K. Keoumnacier, in Berl, philol. Woeh,, 1890, No.2 
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Jviires Scntoser. Die obendidnedlliche Klosteranlage des friihen Mit- 
blollers, Svo, pp. Ut, 85 and mo. Vienna, 1889; Gerolds Sohn. 


This, the first work of its author, is marked by industry, accuracy and 
anethod, and is «valuable contribution. to knowledge in a field in which, 
ne yet, little hae heen done. Schlosser’s researches, which give evidence 
of a thorough mastery of all the materials, terminate with the beginning 
of the eleventh century. THe rightly recoyniws the elawatral aa the fon- 
demental principle in the scheme of monnstic structures in western Europe. 

Tho origin of this principle ix obsvure, as ie that of the basilien-tower. Ac- 

coming t» the author's hypothesis, suggestions of it are apparent in the 

monnsterics proved by Wickhoff to be as oli ae the age of Augustine. 

By the eighth century, this scheme is well evtubliahed in the Benedictine 

monneteries, Expecially anggestive are the remarks upon the important 

document relating to the buildings of Furfs.—Demto, in D0, Literatur 

eitung, 1800, No. 17. 

RENAISSANCE, 

GHoRG GALLAND. (Geschichte dev hollindischen Baulkunat tind Bild. 
nerel im Zeilalter iter Renatseanee, der nationalen Bliile und des 
Kiuasiciomus, Mit 181 Textabhild. 8vo, pp. x11,635. Frink- 
firt a. M., 1890; Keller. 

The art of Holland possesses o strong attraction for those intorested in 
Germanic civilization, and for more than a century the Dutch painters 
have been the object of diligent study in Germany. Dutch architecture 
andl sculpture have, however, been alia whully neglected. The work 
of Galland, which disensses both these subjects, deserves recognition as an 
Allempttosupply adeficiency. The authors enthusiasm, and the fret that 
be gives signs of a personal familiarity with the monuments described, will 
Offet defects of plan and of form, and lend the book pormanent valae, _ 
Bong, in 2), Literaturzeitung, 1890, No, 28, 
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AFRICA. 
TUNISIA. 


Limita oF Roman cocuration.—M. Blane, who wus charged by the Soe, 
des Antiquetres with 1 mission in Tunisia, occupied himeclf mainly in deter- 
mining thesouthern bouniarie of the Roman oceupntion in Tunisia, Tripoli 
and Routhern Algeriz, He presented a report on the subject Ww the Society 
on Jan, 28, 1800, 

EXCAVATIONS MADE OURMNG ip90—On p. 520 of vol. vi, it wee stated that 
the archmological cumpaign of 1890 waa the most froitfal ever undertaken 
in Africa, While awaiting the full report which will be presented by M. 
dein Blanchire to the Acad@mie dea Inseriptions, the following is taken 
from the summary already communicated by him to the Academy and 
published in the Amé dea Monuments, 

BULLA REGIA.— The excuvations were, as before, under the direction 
of Dr. Carton and were the continuation of those of the previous year. 
Still, they were not confined to the Romay necropolis which continued to 
furnish ite supply of lamps, pottery, and funereal objects. The Punic 
neorupolia waa attempted, but the greater part of Its tombs had been pil- 
lnged, and the block of rock nbove it, on which the head of n divinity is 
rudely carved, waa sent ta the Bardo, The Berber oeeropalia, in dolmens, 
was also excavated and flirnished « sumber of singular rude pieces of 
pottery. Several soundings were made in the ruins of the city imelf, and 
its level was found at the great depth of some ten metres, under débris and 
earth, The contents of the Roman necropolis are of all ages and extremely 
interesting: all moles of burial, from cremation to inhumation in leaden 
coffins, have been met with. 





HOLOGY. (Tuststa.] 


GAFSA.—The beautifir) mozaic found here representing the cireus at the 
moment of a race, with rows of seate filled with spectators, has been removed 
from its site and transported to the Bardo museum. 

MAGHRANE.—Binchana—in thie property, at Maghrane, near Zag- 
houan, the diseovery of a mosaic had been made, some time ago; but it 
waa only partinily uncovered It has now been given to the moseum of 
the Bardo by M. Hombert. It ie composed of » liexaon geometrically 
divided into a number of compartinents which form zones around a hed 
of Saturn, The first sone contains the divinities of the other six planeta, 
forming, with the centre, a representation of the week; around, in a second 
mone, run six aninimis; 4 last zone contains the signs of the godine, Such 
paintings are not rare, but this one is remarkable fir thé perfeet execution 
Of the moenic-work, which is aujerior to moat of the African work, Out- 
side of the xodine are two semicircular medallions, finer both in drawing 
and workmanship, which represent, one, the head of Oceanus, the other, 
A peacock. 

MAHEDIA—M. Hannexo renewed the explorntion of the Neo-Punic 
necropolis near this city. He examined over a thousand tomba, of which 
Hotone ina hundred were intact. However, a considerable number of 
objects were found, of which a large portion were given by him to the 
minaeum. Elis moat interesting discovery is probably an tmecription in 
very early Culic characters cut on the wall of the well that leads to one of 
these sepulobral vuilis, above ite entrance. It not only shows that these 
tombs were tade uso of again at the tim of the Missulman invasion, 
but ft appears to be the earliest example of Arabic epigraphy existing in 
Barbary. 

SOUSSA=HADRUMETUM.—M. Doubilet, s former member of the School 
nt Athuos, wae charged with continuing the exploration of the Roman 
necropolis of Hadrumetam, He unearthed o considerable number of 
hypoges, each usually containing several tombs, and enclosed in nine sep- 
arate walls. The whole appears to belong to the second and especially to 
the third century of cur era, The tmost iniportant of the objects found is 
a series of terracotia statuettes representing aingle figures and groupe, 
Venns, Bes, busts, bigas and quadrigas, horsemen, w love-sceno, camel, 
There are between 60 and 66 of these statuettes, 40 of which are quite Intact, 
Some bear vivid traces of the colora with which they wore piinted, some 
are re ctiarining, all are interesting. Beside these, there wre lumps; pottery ; 

1 bricks; a tabella devotionis in Greek, the largest known (47 lines, 
255 by 245 will.); a amall lead triptych with Venus ani Cupid, to. be 
hung around the neck; and a very delicate mosale representing a vessel 
arriving at port anil unlosding genii. In the course of removing this 
mosaiv, MM. Doublet and Pradére diseovered another which is a piece 
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of capital importance, It representa Oceanus lying on a banqueting couch 
in the midst of his kingdom. ia head is covered with lobater-feet, and 
his beard is of green senwoed. Ho is drunk and ia snapping his finger: 
around him is the sea full of finely drawn fish, This work is being removed. 

TABARKA.—Excavatious are still in full adtivity on this site, the work 
being concentrated on the Christian cemetery or rather cometeries of the 
nncient Thabraca. Besidesa number of objects and human remains, there 
have been unearthed some hundred Christian and pagan Inseriptions, and 
mony than sixty mosaic sepulehral slibe. These lobe, always interesting 
nnd often of great heauty, now form a unique series, as curious from the 
point of view of mosaic-art ue precious for the study of the fifth and sixth 
ecuturies, For these sepulehral elabe not only include epitaphs but are 
decorated with male and female figures, come of which appear to belong 
to diguitaries of the community, with male and femaly oranti, with varied 
docoration and attributes, and also animals: Before this, there had been 
found at ‘Tabarka seven mosnica, which though in great part destroyed, had 
riven an iden of this series. Near Tabarka, at the Clonet-Godmet farm, 
waa excavated a construction with three apees from which was taken a 
nicanic not lees than fifteen metres square. Unfortunately, the central 
composition wis almost completely ruined, and af it only some fine frag- 
nents of aniinals were left, The mosaic pavement of the three apses rep- 
reaenta the various buildings ofa lurge rural establishment, each with ite 
characteriatic form, its ocewpants, animals, pet birds or barnyard fowl, with 
its surroundings, yineyards, orchards, groves, olive plantations, rocks, pons. 
In one of the pictures is a sented spinner of most remarkable workmanship, 

TUNIS.—THe Museum.— M. de In Blunchére adds that the Museum at 
Tunis received furthir additions from the investigations at the Bolvedire, 
at Maktar, at Souk-el-Arha, ee, He calle attention to the riches that are 
accumilating, and forming here a collection of firt-rate importance, espe 
cially in its anrivalled series of Roman mosaics. But all the funds are 
expended tn digging and transportation ; nothing is left for the expenses af 
mounting and exhibiting, and the arrangement of the colloctions will be de- 
layed until financial assistance is obtained —A my dea Mon., 1801, pp. 34-5. 

CASTELLUM MUTEC!.—Futher Delattre has established the alte of 
Castellum Mutect,in Mauretania Cassarensis, ats place called Ain Aned 
seven kiiom. from Tessemail in the rezion of Tenict-el-Had. It wae a 
bishopric in 482. At that time Quintasius was bishop, and he was exiled 
by Hunerio, king of the Vandalain 484, Tt was also the seat of a praepostius 
limitis, who was under the orders of the dux et praeses prov. Mauritanie 
Cacsarienaia, An insoriptlon over the very door of the Cantelium in two 
lines gives ita name... QASTELLVM | MVYTECI PosiTVM| Ee? ASP | COCCXXE 
er ait, Hence the Codeflam was founded or rebuilt in 479 or 480.— 
Bull, Soe, Antiqurires, 1890, p, 64, 
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ORLEANSVILLE.—A Roman Mosaic—The Bulletin of the Sor. dee An- 
tiqitaires (1390), p. 61-2) publishes « moanic which was found in June, 1883, 
in the court in front of the main entrance of the military hospital at Orleans- 
ville, among remains of ancient constructions similar to those of the Roman 
haths at Gata in Tunisian. Orleansville probably occupies the site of the 
Roman Coateliem Tingifanum. The mosaic treasures 1.87 by 18S met. Its 
coloring is extremely bright and it is perfect except where part of the chest 
of twoof the figures lia fullen away. Its style dates fram the first half af 
the third cantury. There are two scenes reprevented together, both hunt- 
ing scones. Below, a panther leaps out of x wool at a horseman: above, 
two men on foal, nocorn panies! by “ dog are withstanding a ail liner at 
whom one of the men ls aiming a boarspear, Abovo, are two lines of 
inscription: SILIQV¥A PREQVENS FOVEAS MEA MEMEBA LAYACRO, 


ABIA. 
JAVA. 


SePuLcHnal Monuments.— Last year, Dr, Hamy called attention to the 
excavutions whieh were being carried on in the interior of Jaya by eevern! 
Duteh archenlogisia; and connected mainly with Buddhistic monuments 
of the Plambanan plain, Thanks to » communication of M. Ysermann, 
Dr. Hamy was able to inform the Académie des Inscriptions, on March 25, 
‘of some more recent dissoveries made in the Civnitic ruins of this pliin 
ander the direction of Dr, Groénemann. ‘These excuvations inclidud the 
elearing of a mumber of inner chambera whose sepulvhral character M. 
Yeermann ascertained by finding under the buse of the statues of the woils 
several cinerary pits, The outer gallories and the base of the monuments 
were disengaged from débris engaged in a thick alluvial (deposit. Four 
rows. of maynificent baarelisf ware oneovered, photoprapha of which were 

exhibited to the Academy, One of these pows of relief forme a kind of 
illustration to a purt of the famous Indian poem, the Ramayana,—Ami des 
Mom, 1891, p. 110, 

PHCENICIA, 

SIDON.— CHRONOLOGY OF ITs Kinga —M_ Ernest, Babelon has communi- 
cated to the Acad. dea Inaer, (Dor, 5, 12, 1810) some discoveries which he 
has made on the coins of the kings of Sidon struck in the fourth century 
s. ¢. under the dominion of the Persian Achemenide, ‘These coins have 
on one side the Sidonian galley, on the other the head of the king of kinge 
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ia composed usually of two Phamician letters and a cypher. Mf. Babolon 
divides these coins into groups each belonging to a different person, either 
a king of Sidon or a Persian Satrap of Egypt, or the satrap of Kilikia, 
Mazaios. The Pheenician letters are the initials of their numes and the 
eyphers aro the dates expressed in the years of their reigns, M, Babelon 
proposes this ebrouology. 

L, An anonymous king, died in O74; 

%. Strato |, 674—s02; 

& Tennes, 862-350; 

4, Interregnum, 650-349 ; 

6. Evagorne I (dispossessed king of Salamis), d40-S46 ; 

G. Strato [1, 346-342, 

Sidon was captared by Alexander in 332. 


ASIA MINOR. 

SINDJIRLI.—Summany oF THE German oiecovemes —UChr. Belger pub- 
lighes in the Berl, phil. Wook., 1801, Now 26, 20-00, an account of the 
results of the German expedition to Sindjirli undertaken in 1889, of which 
aasuimmary iaheregiven. Further references may be found in the Journxar, 
vol, m, p. 62 (Ward's and Frothinghai'’s article.on the aeulptures) and 
vol. ry, pp. 482-5. Sindjirli lies near the boundary between Asin Minor 
and Syria, What mice inhabited it isstill doubtfal, the veil that obscures 
the Hittites” not being yet lifted, An lmportant indication is the finding 
of Aramaic inseriptions, <A fortified city existed here in about G00 n. «, 
surrounded by a double wall and crowned by a strong acropolis within 
which the greater part of the sculptures were found, The history of the 
investigation of its ruins ie as follows. In 18835, under Hamdy Bey’s dirce- 
tions, sone of the sculptures were uncovered in the ruins ofa palace, These 
were een and photogmphed by Mr. J.8, Sterrett and Mr. Haynes and 
publishe:l in the Journal of Archoology by Dr, Ward. ‘Thoy were also 
visited by Dr. Puchstein, who published them again in his Reisen tn 
Kisinasien wad Nordsyrien (Berlin, 1890), without acknowledging our 
previous publication. When the Oriental Committe: was organized in 
Berlin for the purpose of excavating in the East, it was decided to mnake 
attempta both in Mesopotamin and Syria. Mess. Humann, von Lauschan, 
Winter, and Koldewoy condnoted the excavations at Sindjirli, which was 
the first site selected. The work lasted during three campaigns and was 
reported (June 1f), 1801), in the Museum fiir Valkerkunde in Berlin. 

Oily —The centre of the city is formed by a hill running sw and se. 
Upon it the various kings built their palaces, each adding to bis prede- 
eessor's work. The gates of the walls that enclose this hill ure on the 
exposed south side where it slopes toward the plain. The rond winds 
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up through the larger pateway. Inside, facing the entrance is o wall 
strengthened by towers, stretching seross the hill in which a second gate- 
way is eut. Both gateways were decorated in their lower part with seulp- 
tire carved on upright blocks of stone about six feet high. One half of 
theses were gent to Constantinople, the other half to Berlin. From the 
‘interior of the second gateway came two liona, It is probable that «second 
wall with jts gateway extended across the top of the hill, but this section 
has not yet been fully exeavated. On this strongly protected plateau of the 
acropolis stood) the polaces: the oldest stands on the highest point, to the 
sw.; the latest belongs to about the year 750 5. oc, 

Taking the hill as 9 contre, the inner city-walle are built at a distance 
from it of between 200 and 250 metres. There wre two walls within o 
small distance of each other, the diameter of the outer circuit being 700 
metres. [oth walls are strengthened by about one hundred pier-like pro- 
jectiona, which are identified as being towers, by 2 comparison with the 
planeand siege scenes, in Layard’s Nineveh, In his Monuments of Nineveh, 
Let series, pl. 30, the view of a similar circular city is given; to which also 
pl 77 may be added. In his second series are views of numerous cities, 
built On an oval plan or as paralellograms with rounded corners. Hera, 
algo, o doubly wall is almost always aeen, strengthened by towers and 
crowned by battlements, the outer being only about half as high ws the 
inner wall: while toward the centre rise loftier towers which may belong 
to an acropolis like that at Sindjirli. The upper part of the walla, with 
their touth-like battlements, appear to have been of wood: their lightness 
of construction and fiundation limited the number of their defenders, 
anally archers, By these Assyrian relieh the plan and arrangement of 
Sindjirli are fully explained. We even find grounds bere for agreeing 
with Dorpfeld in believing the pier-like projections at Hissarlik to be aleo 
towers inatead of mere buttresses, 

The lower city, enclosed between the walla, is entered by three gates, 
each flanked by two strong projecting towers, so thut six towers guard the 
gates and $4 the walls. The main gate is directly south of the acropolis, 
the others-at about equal distance on either side. Between the & and the 
w. gate are 25 towers; between the 6, and the s. gate, 32; between the 
w, aod thes. gate, 37. Each tower is, of coarse, double, of nocount of 
the double wall. At the gates a small court is formed between the walla, 
to faeilitate defense in ease the outer gate be forced. The origin of a city- 
plan like the prescot shoulil be sought oot in a mountainous country like 
Greece but in a flat land like the valley of the Euphrates, 

Construction —The walle are all built of unburnt bricks on « founda- 
tion of chirite, They are strengthened internally aguinst cracking by a 
diagonal network of wooden beams, In the construction of the foundations, 
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the lnrger stones are used on the outside, the interior being filled with variety 
of material, ‘The faving, however, can hardly be called polygonal but an 
irregular form of squared blocks. The foundation rises to tht ground-level ; 
above it begins the diagonal direction following the wooden network. In 
the walle, from 3 to 6 met. thick, beams a foot thick are placed one foot 
apart; in walls of lesser thickness slenderer round wooden ties are placed 
at distances from one another equal to their diameter, even iy walls only 
ote motre in thickness. The spaces between the beams are filled in with 
small stones and earth, so that, in digging through the walls, are found 
dingouul canals in whieh are now and then carbonized remnina of this 
framework. The unburnt bricks are oanally 30 to 40 cent. square and 10) 
to 15 cent, thick, laid irregularly in about a finger of-mortar. The walls 
are fuced everywhere with clay or lime or gypsum. To guard ogainst the 
destructive action of the weather on the lower part of the walls, the lower 
courses Are, in important structures, faced or rather trimmed with upright 
slahe of stane which rest upon a course of flat stones; they soon became deeo- 
rated with series of basreliefs—a custom that spread over the entire East. 

Of decorative stonework the other must importatit instance is in the 
colmmne, two bases of which were found ta #itiin the upper (ww.) palace, 
murking the side of the porch preceding a series of halls, The method of 
arranging these two parallel halls is @ special characteristic of Sindjirli, 
and ix best studied in the wpper palace, the latest of the four main strue- 
tures, Hore is aaquare court on two of whoge sides is a stall eubordinate 
structure: ona thind side an open one-columned porch and parallel with 
it the elosed main hall and adjoining it several minor rooms. This system 
of an open portico on the court isstill in use throughout the East, even in 
Syria, and is called the Diwan. To the sw. of the upper palace lies a 
smaller structure, which has likewise a portico behind the court and back 
of ita main ball and on either side minor rooms, The same arrangement 
ia found in the western palace, where, however, only a part of the court and 
the building west of it and the portico-ontrance to the northern structure: 
have sa vet been excavated. Tho period of this structure is the time of 
Tiglath-Pileser 11. The same ground-plan le visible in an older structure 
which was destroyed and replaced by the “upper palace.” Its walla were 
ecolnesal in size. The front hall was enclosed by two towers measuring some 
seventeen metres in plan, ‘This structure mast huve been for religious 
purposes. 

History and Discoweries —Dr, von Luschan judged that the city and 
acropolis were destroyed in about 550 n.c., perhaps by people of a different 
ruce that lived, at a fow hours distance from Sindjirli, in a citadel built 
of Cyclopean walla. Since then, the rains have been almost continually 
inhabited. Small objects to the number of three thousand were found, 
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some of which show analogies to Trojan and others to prehistoric antiqui- 
tee: of a non-metal age there wae po trace, A large series of weights 
was found, some of which would indicate adecimal system. There are seals, 
ornaments, arms, lamps, stamps, cylindrica! vtones, pearly, fibulos, needles, 
vases.of home and foreign (perhaps even OCypriote) manafacture. Tho 
necropolis lay without the walle; only five tombs were discovered, .The 
bodies were placed, in a crouching attitude, in earthern jars. One aepul- 
chral chamber built of heavy dolorite blocks, and otherwise entirely empty, 
yielded a very important relict. The early Shemitic inscriptions found 
would seem to indicate that the Hittites wore Shemites, but Jr. vow Luscliai 
a of the opinion that the excavations show that tho Hittites are of pre- 
Shomitic origin, like the Sumero-Akkadiana in Babylonia. 

Profesor Schrader dates the raising of the stele of Rearhaddon in Sindjirli 
between the years 670 and 668. The connection with Assyria, shown by 
they Asayrinn inscriptions ind seale found, onde with the fall of Nineveh in 
607 and the mononnnte that can be dated belong tu the Nourishing Assyrian 
period between the seventh and the ninth century, What is eerlier can- 
not yet be surely estimated, The inscription ow the monument of King 
Paunmmu id shown, from Assyrian documents, to belong to the reign of 
Tiglath Pileser IIL (745-727), The old-Shemitic letters read merely & 
amu, the spelling being ompleted ns to the vowels by the muneiform 
inecriptions. ‘The name of Tiglath Pileser oevure ales in Panama's 
inscription. Both kings came ata critical period. Tiglath Pileser enw 
the fall of the many smal! kingdoms tn Asia and the foundation of a single 
empire. Panammn came at the cloee ofm period of independence: his eit 
dom waaannexed by Assyrinin 723, His inscription, the second in date of 
old-Shemitic inseriptions, most date from 730, and is thus about 120 years 
Inter than that of Mesa. Tho early Shemitic inseriptione of Sindjirli will 
give most important material for p reconstruction of the ancient Aranmie, 

The excavations are not finished as yet, and a campaign of seven or eight 
montha ie judged necessary to complete then, 

Seulplurez— Among the seulptares two classes should be ratlically dis- 
tinguished, those of native art, and the dircot Assyrinn joportations. 
Essarhadidon (651-05), who conquered the whole of Syria, erected # large, 
well-preserved stele of victory, in shape like » short obelisk with rounded 
top, whose flat fhoe is covered with » relief and cunciforni characters. The 
king is in profile to the right, bolding in his left hand a tape by which are 
bound two small dwarflike figures, reaching about ta his knee, of the 
conquered king of Egypt, and (in even smaller dimensions) the Syrian 
prince, They are guzing prayerfully up at the conqueror. ‘The Egyptian 
has manacles on his feet, the Syrinn on his hands, and the rope by which 
they are held goes through their lips The inseription speaks of the con- 
quest of Egypt. 
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In contrast to thie Assyrian work are the native sculptures; still they 
are under Assyrian influence in their general treatment. This is eapecially 
the case with two pairs of colossal lions carved in stone, which flanked the 
guteways at Sindjirli—one rade, the other of better art. They aré im- 
pressive, with a peculiar combination of stiff archaiciem and powerful 
naturalism, The rigid attitude shows them to be not independent but 
parts-of a monumental structure, the naturniistio treatment of the head, 
shows the hand of the mountaineers. The head is not at rest but hus juat 
given forth a powerful roar, aa if it had caught sight of anenemy; nose 
and upper lip are wrinkled, the eyes half closed, the ears drawn hack, the 
jaws 20 wide open as to slow all the teeth, each one characteristically repro- 
duced, One gets the complete impression of ah angry auimal about to 
épring upon the foo. As at Kuvundjik the llons show thomeclves in relief 
ne one passes through the portals, One pair of lions is of this fine art, at 
otice Impressive in it yeneral features and carefal in its details, The other 
pair ie of ruder workmanship, That the mide atyle is the earlier would 
appear from the discovery, an one of the finer lions, that the right hind 
foot i# left in this rude atyle in such « way as to show that these lions also 
were originally as rode aa the other: and that the stone wus re-curved with 
more wivanced art, reducing the lions somewhat in size. These lions ure 
exainples of the highest perfection of the art of Sindjirli, 

Next to them in interest are two votive statues. As works of art they 
tre very poor; historically thuir importance ia unique. Enach-atatue is 
accompanied by an early Aramaic inscription, already alluded to. The 
firat campaign had yielded one statue of Panammu, king of Sam'al, aa this 
kingdom waa etylod, which was set up by his son, A second one has been 
sinue discovered, remarkable for the perfect preservation of its head. The 
beard is in rows of curls after the Asayrian fhehion, the whiskers being 
shaved. On the head ie a round cap decorated on each side with two horns, 
as in Assyrin.—Cur. Bender, In Bor? phil, Woe, 


KYPROS. 


RIGHTER ON CYPRIOTE AROH0LOOY, ESPECIALLY aT Tamassos.—At ihe 
May meeting ofthe Archwoloyicul Society of Berlin, Dr, Ohnefalsch-Richter 
reported on the results of his excavations in Kypros fur over ten years, expe- 
dlully those of Tammmos, where he made in 1889 important discoveries for 
the Berlin museums The main subject of his study was to give a picture 
of the history of Cypriote culture and art. He first distinguishes two main 
periods. There being no iron in the tombs of the enrliest period, he terms 
it the copper-bronge age. Outside of the few objects of precious metals, all 
objects in metal are of pitre copper or of bronze containing but little tin. 
In the second period, iron is introduced beside bronze, As no Oriento- 
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Phonician or Greco-Phonician influence are to be detected in the earlier 
period, it may further be termed the pre-Groco-Phonician age of copper- 
bronee, in contrast to the second, which ie the Greco Phemician tron age. 
In both ages there are many groups and sub-groups, and transitions from 
one to the other, The period of the transition from the bronze to the iron 
see ia fully Ulustrated, and partly eo by objects in the Berlin Antiquarium, 

The copper-bronze age falls into two main divisions. In the earliest, the 
potter ti#es no ornamentation whatever, and there is no Bhemitic influence. 
There are close analogies to the finds of Troy=Hissarlik, to the copper age 
of Hungary, and to an early culture at the close of the neolithic period, 
during the copper age and at the beginning of the earliest bronze age, which 
exteniled neross Eurvpe, through Austria and Germany. In the second 
division, a direct Shenvitie influence appears in the introduction of painted 
decoration in the vases, ay influence that comes from Mesopotamia atl i 
marked by the appearance of Babylonio-Aseyrian inseribed cylinders, which 
reach back to Naram-Sin and his father Sargon [ of Akkad (¢. S800 8. c,), 
thus giving valuable material for dating the period. In another group of 
this second division, two other and contemporary influences appear, one 
from Mykenni and Greece, the other from Egypt, about in the time between 
Thothmes 1 and Rhamees (1T. At its close, Hittite influence appears to 
begin, extending, however, far into the Greeo-Phomician iron age. The 
main objects of the early copper-bronze age mre idols always draped and 
fini, The earliest, entirely or partly nude round idol in the second half 
and cloae of the bronze age has aleo nothing to: do with the Phoa:mnicians : it 
is the came aa the figure of Nana=Ishter onthe cylinders from Mesopotamia, 
By the side of the similarities, there are etill too great differences between 
the Oyprivte wand Schliemann’s Trojan antiquities to allow of Damuler’s 
proposed identification of the population of the two pluces, Neither can 
thére be any beliefin an inland Shemitio aboriginal population. All the 
disenveries point to an original non-Shemitic people. 

The Greco-Phienician iron-culture, which begins perhaps in about 1200 
and must hnve superseded the ealture of the bronze age in about 1000, 
falle inte three divisions, The earliest is characterized by the bronze fibula, 
which ia not found befure or after, For Tanmasce, the moet flourishing 
period of Cypriote Greco-Phurnician pottery is, at this time, water-binds 
and sven primitive boman figures, used together with the geometric patterns. 

The second disuwion chows a standstill in the keramice.of Tamnsess, in 
contrast to that of Mariou=Arsinoé (Polis-tis-Chrysoku), On the other 
hand, Tamnseoe reaches in the sixth century a period af perfection in arch- 
liecture, metal work, stone sculpture, and terracotta figures such as is 
hardly ever reached in later times. To this period belong the important 
royal tombs of stone, which in many details show an imitation af wooden 
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architecture L¥. B—A short account of the excavations of Tamnassoe is 
given «n pp. 196-7 of vol. v1 of the Jounnaz]. In or around these stone 
tombe were found « quantity of arme—iron ewords of the Myconwean and 
Dipylon types, bronze conta of mail with engraved representations, a helmet 
with complicated visor, a ailver vase with a horse in relief, large bronze 
kettles, candelabra, engraved gems; silver and gold earrings. ‘To the same 
series belong an archaic bronze figure found in 1489 in the river Pidias 
near Tamaseos (now in the Antiquarium), some colossal statues of terra- 
cotta and large stone statues from the temple of Apollon-Rassaf at Fran- 
giset near ‘T'amassos, found in 1885. 

The third division correaponda, in the necropolis of Tanaseos, to the decay 
of Greco-Phoonician art, Statues were found only in the sanctuaries them- 
solves, and they belong to a Greeo-Cypriote art of the fourth century. A 
Votive inscription to the pypryp Gea, by the form of the letters and the style 
of the statue, ia proved to belong to the Hellenistic period. [impirtant 
bilingual Phomician-Cypriote-Greek inscriptions found by Richter com- 
plete historically what is proved by the discoveries in the tombs. As 
early as the beginning of the fyurth century, snd perhape earlier, Tumnssos 
was the capital ofan independent kingdom, Some Hellenistic discoveries 
in the immediate neighborhood of Tamasos have canfirmed this political 
situation, As early ne 1889, sume very beautiful late-Hellenic gold dec- 
oration were fornd which now belong to the museum of Nicosia. Roman 
and Byzantine remains bring the history of Tamassos down tothe Christian 
period. Nowhere in Rypros are all periods so anccessively and fully rep- 
resented! neat Taniesse.— Berl. phil. Work, 1891, No, 24. 

A SAGRED HILL OF ApHroorre.— M. Ohnelalach-Richter writes to the Berl. 
phil, Woek, (1891, No. 31-2); “Tam able to give an interesting proof of 
the existence in Kypros during antiquity of an extensive hill-worship 
which was introduced into the island by the Canaanite: and Hebrews 
of Syria together with the other primitive stone, altar, tree and grove 
worships. It illustrates a passage in Strabo ry, G82: dapa [ddd Ae 
tadpxerat Addhiog tpayos tay Ade tparelodye, lepde 'Adpobieng. The site of the 
peak Pedalion te known: it lies south of Salamis and Pamugusts and west 
of Kition=Larnaka. Dr. W, Dorpfeld and I discovers there in 1800, 
under the lee of the furthest penk, the remaing of an nncient hill-cult. 
From the sloping plateau there rises, near the cape called Tb Kao or Cap 
Greco there rises a pointed mass of coralline limestone, From that point 
the rock shelves rapidly seaward, bat toward the land, where the ground 
tikes the shape of a saddle, there fs st against it life-size stone statue, 
anil over it tm decorative femenos, We found « qnantity of fragments 
of statues and remuina of primitive walls, From my long experience, I 
know these to lave belomped to the walls of the peribolos, which we know 
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to have surrounded the sacred mountain-groves and precincts, the Aogor, 
dhon, Bopit, reiden, ae Jehovah commanded Moses on Mount Sinnl (E2- 
doug, xx, 12). 

Enyel ( Kyproa, 1, 08) thinks it probable that the Idalian mountain-grove 
extended us far as thy peak of Pedalion, but the distance makes this-im- 
possibly, and between them are mmuny fields, etrenms, ond hill. It ts not, 
however, imposaihle that the Idalinn Aphrodite, which became famous like 
thé Paphian, wae worshipped on this savred mount, Cypriote inseriptions 
have proved, for example, the warship of the Paphian in Chytroi, that of 
Apollon Fylates near Kourion and in the neighborhood af Aminoe=Marion 
and Neapaphos, that of Apollon Amyklain—Raseaf=Mikal in Tdalion, that 
of Baal Lebanon in the Cypricte mountains. LO it were eo, it would ex- 
plain a passage in Lucian (Phare, vit, 716), ab Idalio Cingrnese filtore.— 
Beri. phil, Woek., 1801, No. 81-2. 


EUROPE, 
GREECE. 

A Meoieval Greex Wit—M, Omont communicated to the Soe, dee 
Antiqueire: (Bulletin, 1890, p. 100) a note on a medimval Greek will re- 
markable not only on account of the extreme rarity of sach documents and 
the age and high dignity of the testator bat on account of the interest of 
ite contents, It is the will of dignitury at the court of Constantinople, 
the protuspathary Eustathios, who lived in the middle of the x1 century, 
After a long theologies) and legal) preamble, he enumerates all his real 
estate, apd divides it between his wife Anna, hia elder daughter Irene, hin 
younger daughter Maria,and hiseon Romanos. These lrgacies are mecon- 
paniod by gift of various sums of money anil apecth) recommendations, 

Then comes the detailed enumeration of all the precious objects—about 
one hundred and fily—gold and silver crosses, holy images decorated with 
precious stones, relics sui reliquitries, vases tnd other objects, which he had 
long since resolved (o will to the church of the Theotokus founded by him 
fo Kappadokia. “This list of precious objects is followed by that of the 
hooks, of which there are about eighty, ceapels full of luminations and 
with rich covers decomted with gold and silver and enamels, inmuscripts 
of the Old wd New Testametits, service-books, collections of warke of the 
Fathers, collections of Councils and texts of canon law, and finally some 
profane MLE UsCRI pts, a history of Alexander, an Interpretation of dreams, 
Arsop's fables, two Chronographies, and.a treatise on grammar. The will 
closes with the mention of funcral services for the testator, and with various 
legacivs of ren! estate and money, and some pious foundations, The date 
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i@ 1059 a. bp, The will & contained in the Colin ots. No, 265 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 

ATHENS.-—ALTAR UNDER THE ProevLaia—M. Charles Normand pub- 
lishes in the Ami der Monuments (1891, p, 57) drawings and a note on the 
altar uncovered in June, 1800, below the marble steps of the Propyloin on 
the north side, tothe left, It is of tufn and rests directly on the solid rock, 
and isa valuable indication of the use of this region, which is somewhat 
obeenre. It appears to be connected with the old Parthenon, burned by 
the Persians. The red marks upon it—either of paint or from fire—reeall 
theee on the columns and fragmenta of the old Parthenon. 


KRETE. 


Da. HALsHERA's Conciusions—Dr. Halbherr has found in the island 
many evidences of the reflex wave of Asian culture which, travelling from 
the eastern mainland, affected firet the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
then, as his discoveries in the cave of Zeus on Mt. Ida tend to prove, apread 
to Greece. The miost important of these regults are numerous vases of the 
Mrycenean style, which have heen illustrated by Professor Ori. They 
are of great size, and sepulchral, and by the novelty of their position and 
structure furnish ue with now ideas on the sepulchral rites proctieed at so 
early a date. So fur, the peculiar tombs in which these colozal ums have 
heen found in Krete belong to an ordinary rank of life; but others will, 
in all probability, be found, belonging to chiefs or princes. ‘The existence 
of such tombs and urns in Krete was hitherto unknown, and will bear out 
Adler's surmise, that on this island, midway between Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Gresee, will be found the key that unlocks the mystery at present 
attending the first intermingling or conjunction of Oriental and Hellente 
idena of mrt. 

These vases were found in Kuppelprither (Goderroi nighu) at Milatos and 
elsewhere, nnd show that Krete hod at that date o population prictising 
the same sepulchral rites and using the ame decorative motives os their 
fellows on the Hellenic continent. Dr. Orsi attributes them to some Asian 
rice, Phrygians or Carians, who can be shown to have influenced Greece 
in two seperate streamer (1) through the islands of the Aegean; (2) 
through settlements in KRrete. The orns are so large as to resemble modern 
bath-tubs and are decorated with palmettes and fishes and ducks, all of 
primitive design, the colors employed being dark-red and chestnut on # 
buif or cream-colored ground. Though of sarcophagus-shape, they are not 
large enough to contain the whole body of 2 man, and it is eurmised that at 
the Mycenan epoch sach nrna were made to receive either the bones alone, 
or the halburnt bedy. Hence, partial combustion must have been prac- 
tised, und this will be the most anctent known instance of an oxstleginm, but 
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an osttlegivm without cremation. As for the etyle of the decoration, Dr. 
Orst actributes it to the later stage of Mycen#an ornament, the third rather 
than the fourth period, when the artist, without knowledge of perspective 
or background, was endeavoring to repreeent a lake-scene in which plants 
and fishes und ducks appeared together—AnNquary, March, 1891. 


ITALY. 

Vow DuHN On THE ETRUBCAN Question.—On account of the interest of 
Frederic vou Dubn's remarks on the Etrusean question in the Bull, dé 
Palet. Ral, (1890, pp, 108-152) they are here abridged for the benefit of 
our readers, the writer speaking in the first person. 

I, Tthaa been my opinion, for fifteen yenrs, that the creation of a science 
of the tombs would solve many questions regarding the civilization of 
ancient Italy. The basis for such a science I believe to be the fact, that 
in the earliest times the location and temporary alternation of burial by 
cremation and by inbumation, with their accompanying rites, were nowhere 
prodoced by chance, either in the Oriental or Hellenic East or jn the Celtic 
or Germanic North, In Italy, the principal races, with their various 
groups, held firm to their customs based on religious convictions, until they 
wore separated, and that, when an amalgamation took place, the fimerary 
observances at firet clearly expressed the degree of this anmnlgamation, and, 
luter, it being impotsibie that different races in the aame place should re- 
main distinct, these observances conformed to the race which had the intel- 
lectin! supremacy. Although there may be exceptions, this I believe to 
be the general nile. [take for granted an acquaintance with recent works 
on the subject, especially those by Gummarnrsr ( Nol, d. Seavi, 1881, p, 842: 
1882, p, 136), Henne (Annali, 1654, pp. 108-88), Barco (Adi BR. Deput. 
dt Stor, patr. Romagne, 1885, pp, 119-294), and Uxpser (Anneli, 1885, 
pp. 104). 

IL. Primitively inhumation waa everywhere used. Cremation waa intro- 
duced, with the bronze age, into Northern Europe, among the people of 
India, and the Northern and Exstern Shemites. Among many people 
inhomation remained unaltered; with some cremation held n bricf sway, 
then disappeared. Elsewhere one branch of the race adopted cremation 
while another retained inhumation. This was done by the Shemites of 
Mesopotamia aa opposed to the inhnbitants of Syria, Kypros, and Carthage; 
thoe often the non-Dorians in contrast to the Dorians, the Italics north 
and northoast of the Apennines, and west of the Tiber and Latin hills aa 
far ns the Volsci, in contrast to those dwelling in Umbria and west of the 
Tiber and the Latin hills, Picenum, and in faet all middle and lower Osean 
Italy, who did not adopt cremation except in » very few isolated apots and 
even there only fora time. Among the predecessors of the Italics, inhu- 
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mation was practised by the aborigines, and among the Liguri only a few 
adopted cremation later. The inhabitants of Ttaly who weed cremation 
were the following, The dwellers in the palajitle of the north; the pre- 
Euganean. inbabitants of the country of the Veneti, who succeeded the 
aborigines ; the pre-Etruscan families east of the Panaro, All these burned 
the dead and preserved their ashes in urns like those of the Villanova type. 
Tn the most ancient sepulchral strata the funerary apparntus, which was 
avoided for ritual reasons in the tombs of the terramare, belonge still to 
the pure bronze-age, for only south of the Apennines did the Italics learn 
the use of iron and bronze-plate, a use which they later transmitted north- 
ward. The pre-Etrusean Inhabitante also of Etruria and Latiom, preserv- 
ing « like kind of tomb, éremate their dead, and maintain that custom 
even after the invasion of the Etruscana; and, besides, they sometimes, by 
superior numbers or culture, forced the invaders to accept this rite. 

Remarkable diseuvuries af euch tombe nceording to the crematory rite 
have been made during the last decade, aa at Livorno, Volterra, Vetulonia, 
Vulci, Corneto, Allumiere, Cacre, Cortona, Chiusi, Orvieto, Visentium, etc. 
Exelided from this, stil) remains the mountainous Etrusean interior, whose 
centre is the Monte Amiata. In Latium, a number of such tombe for ere- 
mation have been found, notably in the Alban hills and in Rome iteelf. 
South of the Apennines, the cinerary urn of terracotta or metal was some- 
times replaced by a hotorn (urna a capanne), Sach hut-urns have been 
found at Vetulonin; Corneto, Visentiam, Allumiere, Rome, and the Alban 
hills, All these tomba for cremation: both north and aouth of the Apen- 
nines have so much in common that no ane ean deny either the community 
of rito, or the historico-artiatie and ethnologie unity. Furthermore, the 
earliest are evidently in the north: and thence came what appears to have 
been « alowly progressive immigration. 

IIL, In Bovoona inliumation and cremation stand notoriously in the 
following relation, ‘Tho pre-Ttalic tombs for inhumation are followed by 
thoes fur cremation of the Villanova calture, which prevail for several 
centuries until, in about the middle of the sixth century, inbumation re- 
appears, with the adoption, however, of fineral rites different from thoee 
of the earlier pre-Italic inhumation; and, finally, in the fifth century in- 
humation. preponderites, a is shown by the Certoan group (cremation 
180; inhumution 257), the DeLueca group (eremation 32; inhumation 
70), and the rest. A similar relationahip ts maintained during the Gallie 
period, beginning in the foarth century. It results that the «udden ap- 
pearince, at the close.of the Villanova period, of the rite of inhumation 
and the gmdual disappearance of inhumation coincides with the entrance 
of the Etruseans, who certainly buried their dead. We may conelude:— 
(1) the Etruscang used inhumation, at least these north of the Apennines: 


il 
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(2) wherever we find, in Etruria proper, first cremation and then inhuma- 
tion, we may well inquire whether the diversity should not be explained 
ethnologically: (3) it being admitted that the difference in rite is owing 
to difference of race, then the inhabitants of the Valley of the Po, the pre 
docesors of the Etruscansin Etruria proper,and the inhabitants of Latium, 
especially the Alban hills, all belong to the same race. 

CV, Cornero.—The surest proof of the alternation of the Italic crema. 
tory tombe or tombe a pozzo with the Etruscan tombe for inhumation is 
found in the necropolis of Cormeto, By the side of the tombe for crema- 
tion, which predominate exclusively up to about the middle of the eighth 
century, appear the first tombe for inhunintion of lombe 4 fossa, with which 
are doon naenciated the tombe o cagen and o corridetos while the hall-tombs 
(tombe a comers), of which these three trpea are the precursors, are liardly 
met with before the sixth century, But the tombs for inhumation du not 
at once and everywhere take the place of these for cremation, as waa long 
supposed, Inhumation continues, but in 4 decreasing ratio, first in the 
Old fashioti in tombe a porso, then more simply in tombe a buen, as can he 
seen during several centuries at Visentium, Veii, ete, At times, crematory 
tomba are found within tombs for inhuniation, se if there werw a split in 
the family, or rather as if the dependents, of foreign race, were cremated, 
The well-+ombe (tombe a poss) represent an advanced Villanova culture, 
enriched with iron and with objects in bronze plate, probably brought 
from tho East by Phamicians, as well as with the fléwa, and with other 
objects of undoubted Phamician character of precious metals, ginaa, en- 
amals, ete. 

The families to whom belonged the earliest tombs for inhumation (a fosss 
and a ome), being along the coust, were first acquainted with many of the 
above objects, and their tombe therefore contain a clas of objects sub- 
stantially the aame as that of the well-ombe but with « character at once 
richer and more warlike, a2 is shown by the Tomb of the Warrior, These 
trenich-tombs (a joaet) appear to be less ancient in comparison with the 
greater number of the well-tombs, beenuey in them, except in the yery 
earliest, there hogin to appear Greek imported objects, among them especi- 
ally the prote-Corinthian vases and their relatives af the geometric style. 
The period of their appearance is determined by the beginning of Greek 
colonization on the exatern coast of Sicily and Caropania, because this style 
af vnse ia the earliest that is found there, and retains the mastery for a 
long time in the Pusco necropolis of Syracuse, at Megara in Sicily, and in 
the earliest tombe of Kyme. In the necropolis of Selinous, founded at 
latest in the second ‘half of the seventh century, these proto-Corinthian 
vases are no longer found, but only thoee of Corinthian style. 
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These conclusions drawn from Corneto are confirmed by the Alban 
necropolis, for its earliest or northern group, which ia closest4o the well- 
tombe of Corneto, is entirely without Greek imported objects, and therefore 
may be considered anterior to the foundation of the Greek colonies. Inthe 
southern group, on the other hand, prota-Corinthian and reluted vases begin 
to show themselyes. The following deduction should therefore be added 
to those previously drawn; namely, that the population with the rite of 
inhumation, that is the Etruscan, established itself at Corneto in about the 
middle of the eighth century, and that it not only did not expel or exter- 
minate the Italic inhabitants but tolerated them and even respected their 
tombe in constructing their own. The invaders wero even influenced by 
the custome and worship of the conquered, and adopted, with Italic mnmes, 
the cult of certain Italic divinities, such n= Neptune and Minerva. Their 
tombe 2oon were distinguished from the Italic by a greater richness of con- 
tents, which, a contiry und a half Inter, displays itself most brilliantly ty 
the tombe of Caere, Vulei, Veil, Vetulonin, efe., in objects of luxury moat 
of whieh were purchased or imitated from the Photicians. 

Y. ‘Turning southward, we find that, in the Alban necropoli, cremation 
continued to be the rule, showing that here the Italic population remained 
pure. This was not the ease in the northern plain, In 1889, an onk trunk 
was found at Gabii, hollowed out to receive a body with ite decoration and 
finerary vases of the beginning of the seventh century, Similar use of in- 
humation ia found in tombe of this century at Falerii and Rome, where in- 
humation carve to preponderate during the course of the sixth century. Al 
ite close, it suddenly and completely ovased, being replaced by the tombe 
for cremation which Lanciani terms sistema detle arche, anid which remains 
the role up to the eecond century. ‘This sudden change from inhumation 
coincides with the fall of the Etruscan dynasty in Rome and the subsequent 
struggle for likerty in which the Etruseans were banded againet the Italics 
and the Greeke. Thus Rome, from being an Etruscan city with an Italic 
substratum, returned to being a city politically even Italic, threw off Etrus- 
ean yoke, customs, religion, and returned to cremation after having used 
inhbumation for two hundred veare (TU0-G00 Bb. ©). 

VL Turning northward from Cortieto, we find « difference in the rela- 
tion of the twa kinds of tombs. At the neighboring Vulci the two rites 
were practised simuliancously for some time, showing that ite Italic popu- 
lation resisted the foreign invasion fora longer period than Corneto, which 
was their earlier conquest. Later, inhumatlon became tho rule there. In 
the wpper part of the valleys of the Fiora and Albegna, nearer the Monte 
Amiatn, no ancient cinerary tombe have been found, As one sacends along 
the const, the relation hetween the two rites shows in increasing ratio a long 
and effective resistance of the Italics against the Etruscan invaders, At 
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Vetulonia all the most archaic tombe are for cremation, It would not be 
correct, however, to think that Vetulonin remained Italic down to 400, 
for part of the contents of the famous Tomba del Duce of the close of the 
sixth century are certainly Etruscan. The habit of surrounding tombe 
with circles of atones is also one current in Etrosean districts, and ie not 
used by the group of Italica who used cremation. But it ia true that the 
‘trne a copanna and the well-tomba of the Villanova type, both purely 
Ttalic, Insted here longer than at Vulei. The Etruseans, who in this region 
extended their power Inter and more slowly, met with an Itelic popula- 
tion of high intellectual culture, and were obliged to accommulate them- 
selves to circumetances and to burn their dead. This adoption of foreign 
custome by the Etruscans of Vetulonia is especially shown by the rectangu- 
lar form of the funerary box for the ashes decorated with silver, « reduc- 
tion of the large wooden boxes in earlier Etruscan use. Vetulonia explains 
what had heen observed also at Volterm, where inhuumation in Etraecan 

gea-succeedied Italic cinerary tombs without displacing them. The 
important fact is, that here also ne in Rome there wees return to cremn- 
tion: many tombs constracted on the plan of the rite of inhumation have 
received urns for cremation. This general fact and the uninterrupted 
course of cremation at Vetulonin can be explained only by admitting that 
thore was in these localities a current from the Italic substratum powerful 
enough to obliterate gradually the imported Etruecan customs. 

VIL. The eastern section of the country gives some interesting points 
of comparison. ‘The earliest tomb for inhumation (Sergard!) at Cortonn is 
not earlier than the middle ofthe sixth century Only ~ little before this 
time must it have been oecupied by the Etrusoans in thelr march north- 
wanl aver the Apennines. More to the sx. te a country that remained 
essentially [talic, that part of Umbria, including Perugia, that lies weet of 
the Tiber. Here inhtimation never took root. Chiuai, the Italic Clusium, 
with its populous neyrhhorhood is extremely instructive. Undeet romarke: 
“ Here in the interior of Etruria the development is entirely different from 
that at Corneto. At Chinai there are no tombs a fos or a cassa; in the 
tombe.a sire we here find the objects that characterized that class of Etrus- 
ean tombs. At Chiusi the earliest fanerary rite, that of cremation, lasts 
longer than at Corneto; the febytha with brown lines are here often found 
in tombs for cremation, while in Corneto they begin to appear only in tombe 
forinbumation.” It therefore appears that the earliest tombs for inhuma- 
tion at Chiusi, those of the Pania and Fonterctella properties, need not be 
dated before the middle of the sixth ountary, and that they precede only 
by a little the first painted chamber-tomba, Here alao we conclude that 
the Etrisean occupation of these regions did not happen before the middle 
of the sixth century. 
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The conopus, considered by many to be characteristically Ebrusenn, ts 
however a cross of Italic anid Etruscan influences: it derived from the 
Villanova osuary, from ite bronze substitute, from the hut-urn (urna o 
capanna), and continued to be 4 cinerary vase during the Etruscan inva- 
sion, developing even into the shape of complete human figures. Among 
them, the urns ure earlior, the sarcophagi later. With them are to be as- 
sociated the many cinerary cases which we should regard as concessions 
made by the Etruscans to popular customs of the native population. 

VILL If these faets have any value, it moet be admitted :—1. that in 
Etruria the great longitudinal valleys, as well as the coast-line, were origin- 
ally oceupied by the same Italic races that dwelt in the country north of 
the Apennines and in Latium: 1m. that about the middle of the eighth 
century, perhaps a little before, the Etraseans appear, tirst at Corneto and 
in its neighborhood to the south, east, and northeast; that in about 700 
they invade Latium and bold Rome until about 500, and perhaps for the 
anme peril the entire region up to the Alban hills, but with an insecure 
hand: 2. that at the same tine, perhaps about 700, they extend north- 
ward toward Vulci, and in the first half of the century push beyond Vulei 
northward upto Vetuloniaand Volterra, Only in the following century do 
they extend themselves eastward, first from Volkinii (Orvieto), which they 
had provioudly occupied, northward in the Valdichiaun to lake Trasimeno 
(occupying Perugia still later), in the upper valley of the Arno, and thence 
by the Futa pass to Bologna, ele, The nucleusof the national Etruscan power 
and genius was in the south, im the country extending from Monte Amiata 
southward to the Tiber, The land south of the river was only occupied 
temporarily by them, and that to the sw... and &., occupied at a later 
dute, though politically subject to the Etrusesna, never completely hecanie 
an Etruscan posession. 

Reference may here be made to a passage of Dionysios in the history of 
Thrquinins Priscus, The Latina, when menaced by the Tarquins, sought 
aid, against these Etrosoana, from the Sabines, their Italic relatives, and 
fron the Tirreni, five of whose cities came to their-aid: Clusium, Arre- 
tlum, Volaterre, Ruseollw and Votulonia, This seeme ontura!, now that 
we know that toward 600 these cities were just those thut still remained 
Ttalie, After the Etruscuna had gained possesion of these cities, Porsenna 
made his attempt to reestablish the Etruscan power in Rome, and its fatl- 
ure madeof the Tiberthe regular boundary between free and Etruscan Italy. 

TX. It is not my purpose to speak of the origin of the Etruscans nor 
do I believe in the simple hypothesis of the emigration of an entire nation 
hy sen. The chronologic computation of the Etruscans embraces a plan 
that could be used only when the nation was concentrated, when each 
member wna known to the otherand to the priests, Its caleulations would 
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lead na to fix on the middle of the eleventh century as the period in which 
the invading Etruscans established themselves in the heart of the region 
afterwards called Etraria, [tis not surprising that nearly three centuries 
of pacitic development passed before the Etruscans felt the need of exten- 
gion, and did so, as was natural, by following the valloya that led to the 
sea in order to wain the coast. It is possible that they originally came 
from the east; but it i imposible to decide whether they entered Italy 
before the Italics and were thrust southward by them into the hilly Etrus- 
can interior, or whether, arriving after the Italic tribes, they opened no 
way ae thom. 
9EZZO=ARRETIUM.—An Ancient Wert —Outaide the wallaof Arezzo, 

to the WE. about ten metres within the old Etruscan walla, Sig, Ovchini 
hes digcovered and explored an ancient well, It was covered by o large 
alah, 1.30 met, wide, It grew wider aa one desceniJed, taking the form of 
a long wine amphora, Below the depth of fourteen metres, many vases 
were found. The upper ones were of ordinary style belonging to the late 
Roman Empire, usually:urns with one handle and projecting lip, of whieh 
more than fifty were found, With them were four copper pails with high 
iron hundles badly oxydized, varying in shape and in size from 19 wo 24 
cent. Ata depth of between 17 and 18 metres was find « beautiful 
bronze pitcher which wns originally gilt, Its hoight is 2) eent,, width at 
mooth 9 cent., with an elegant handle ending in the middle of the vase in 
a head and boet in relief of a female divinity identified with Diana by the 
quiver over the right shoulder. Its artistic style refera it to the firat century 
of the Empire. At the bottom of the well lay a brilliant copper pail with 
a bronze handle ending in & goose-head, turning over the edge between two 
projections and decorated where they join the vase with a vine lenf in re- 
lief. This is Etruscan work of the second or third century Bn. ec. The pail 
rested on three anil! bronze bases soldered to it, and is of large alee, 25 
cent. high, 10 cent. diameter, Also in the bottom was found large bron 
kev, 30 cout. long, similar to another found in an Etruscan fountain near 
Aresto, A third key of bronze was foun in an Etrusean well near Chiusi, 
A fourth of silver and of great beauty wae found at Brolio ( Valdichiana) 
among Etruscan objects, Comm. Gamurrini suspects that on the destpuc- 
tion or de-consecrition of a temple, the key was cast into a neighboring 
woll or fintain as eomething sacred that should not be used. ‘Phis con- 
jectore ie fayored by their great size and alaborate form. Also in the 
bottom were two lamps, one of earth, the othor, very elegant, of thin cop- 
per; two leaden sholls, probably for eoine; a votive bronze tablet with a 
figure scratched. Only a fow coins were preserved, such aa one of Ha- 
drian and one of Maximinnus, Further proof of the existence, in this 
neighborhood, of a emall temple waa given by a chanelled colonnette of 
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travertine that may have helonged to its pronase, and some fragments of 
terracotta deroteria ending in paimettes and of antefixes with heals; also 
renuins of white tessellated moasic, and many pieces of aea rude. Proba- 
bly the temple was dedivated to Diatin, as was indicated by her effigy on 
the bronze piteber.— Not. ad. Sean, 1801, pp. 169-00. 

ODERZO (Venetia).—Mosaic Pavement.—In February, a polychro- 
matic Reman mosaic-pavement was found in a field newr Odersy. It te 
6.70 met, long, 4.00 met. wide at one end and 2 met. at the other, Ite 
border consists of four sticeessive zones of Greek pattern of varied design. 
It is divided lengthwise into three sone, ench of which haz three aul- 
divisions acres the with. In the upper zone on the left (2.70 wide, 1.30 
high) iz hare followed by a hound while the fore-part of another hare 
emerges froma bush, and there appear the head of one horse and the hind- 
quarters of another, The composition in the middle of the upper zone 
(1.95 long, 1.30 wide) represents an enclosure surrounded by walls witha 
portico at the end and an open door in the centre, within which is a woman 
feeding two geese and two hens. ‘The composition on the right (1.50 wide, 
1.00 long) representa that kind of bird-snaring which is called @ etvetta 
oo panione. The owl is half hidden in o bush, and above it are six 
birds, three of which are caught in the snare. Owl and birds are admir- 
able in coloring ond design, The lower zone is wlmost entirely deatroyed. 
There remains only a man armed with a lane, fheing a boar, then an arm 
and the legs of two figure, The technique of the work ix delicate, sind the 
colors fresh and bright.—wNot. d. Seavi, 1891, p, 144. 

ROMA.—Sarcornacus—In digging fora drain on the Vin Salaria near 
the gate, was found «marble sarcophagus, [te front is striated: in the 
central shields are two busts, the henle being only roughly sketched, repre- 
setting a senator (with toga decorated with trafea) and his wife. Delow 
them are two shepherds; one seated, milking two goats, the other etand- 
ing, leaning on his erook and playing on the pipe. At ench corner isa 
fine single figure in high relief—on the right, » bearded man in pallium ; 

on the left, a woman in tunic and pallium. On the sides aro the neual 
wuarifies of the tomb, the griffins — Not, d, Seavi, LED), p. 166. 

SAN MARZANOTTO.—A Roman Necrorotis.—Traces have heen found, 
inthe territory of San Marzanotto in Liguria, of a neeropolis of the Roman 
period in which tho rites of both oremation and Inhumation were used, and 
which was in use for several ounturies, as is shown by coins ranging from 
Augustus to Constantine [L—Wol. d. Sson’, 1891, pp. 144-5. 

TONTOLA (near Forli)—A pre-Roman tomb found in Tontola, 22 kil, 
from Forli, yielded a number of yasea, aame of which are similar to those 
found in Gallic tombs; nearly all were of black varnish, a few with light 
green. They werearranged about askeleton—Not. d, Seawi, 1891, pp. 145-7, 
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SWITZERLAND. 


BASLE—Da, Burcesanir, of the Basle Museum, has lately redis 
covered 4 collection of over a hundred wood-blocks by Albrecht Diirer that 
have been list sight of for some years. Three of the blocks have been cut; 
the rest, which were evidently intended for 4 book which was never pub- 
lished, are newt, and are each about fifteen centimetres by nine, One 
larger block is signed at the back by Albrecht Diirer, with his name in full; 
the rest are without signature or monogrmm.—Athewewn, Oot. 11. 

GENEVA.— Museum ano Piotuse Gatteny.—M. Guerave Revinison 
hus left, by his will, to the city of Geneva a moseum which he built and filled 
with works of art at the expense of four millions of frances. It j4 at the 
city-gate and is called Musie de Ariana, {t contains works of painting 
and sculpture, ceramics, metal, ancient furniture and rare books, The 
city nso receives a gallery of paintings, valued at several millions, lett to 
M. Revilliod, s few hours before his death, by Mime. Fleuriot.—Chron, 
des Arts, 1691, No, 1, 

VEVEY.— The workmen engaged upon the sewerage at Vevey have un- 
earthed, near the church of St, Clara, a bronze statue of Neptune in excel- 
lent preservation. The Feuille d' Avia de Vevey observes that this apot wie 
the centre of the ancient Vibisceum. In 1777, when the church of St. Clara 
was being “restored,” the workmen excavated » Romany altar of white 
marble with the inscription Deo sILVAXxO—Athenmum, Ove, 18, 


GERMANY. 


Roman Wait— A complete excavation of the Limes Romanus.—At Heidel- 
berg, a mecting took place on the 28th alt. in the University Library: be- 
tween the representatives of Prussia, Bavarin, Wirtemberg, Baden, and 
Hesse, as also of the Academies of Berlin and Munich, in consequence of 
the commission received from the five German governments for united ox- 
cavation of the Roman boundary-wall, which bears so close & resemblance 
to.our own Northumbrian ecdlwm. Amongst those present wes Profeacor 
Mommsen; and two directors (ove military and the other an archaologiat} 
were determined on, and « period of fivo years was fixed for the terminn- 
tion of the work—Athenmuwn, Jan. 10. . 

The projected excavation of the Limes Rowomw will be carried wut by 
the combined effrts and subsidies of the five German govarnments through 
whee territories it pumas, i ae thorouu hi nud comprehensive a nanner as 
possitile, During the five or six year required for the work the course 
and direction of the earthen wall will be necurately determined, and ite 
eonetraction, design and front view will be studied, when possible, along 
ite entire length; ws also, by means of excavation, the onstella, towers, rates, 
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and bridges where the barrier went across the river, Research will also 
be directed to any Roman buildings or their remains contiguous to the 
will or forta (eastefla), as the echoler, baths, the springs utilized, wells, ete, ; 
and then to the Roman stations near the ra/lwin, the ancient rows running 
alongside or in connection with the Limes. All antiquities found in the 
excavations will belong to the several states in which they are respectively 
found; but plaster facsimiles will be made of the princtpal objects and 
placed in the museum at Maing: ‘The results of the undertaking will be 
published yearly.—Atieneum, Feb, 14. 

BERLIN.—THE GeAman Ance@oLocical Society in Beatin. July Meet- 
ing—The papers read were aa followe: Kexuus:, The form and decoration 
of the earliest Greek and the prre-fireck vases. —Tiexv, Male torso found at 
QHympia in I878 (Anagram, pl. 17*, 2). By means of a better-pre- 
served replica in the Dresden collection (Clarac, 640, 1104), this torso is 
shown to be un Asklopics, nnd an Attic work of the close of the fifth cen- 
tury and of the school of Pheidias, [t may be a replica of the Asklepics 
of Alkamenes; hut at all events it confirms Overbeck’s iden that the 
classic type of Asklepios originated in the echool of Pheidias—Pomrtow, 
A three-sided base af Delphot. OF this base and its inseription five blocks 
and eleven amall fragments have been found. The inseription, in Tonic 
dialect, indicates that the monument to which this base belonged wae o 
replica of that dedicated by the Messenians with the Niké of Paionios: 
this would illastrate the close relation between the two religious centres of 
Greece, Olympia and Delphoi—Wrrrer, The relation af the Mycenaean 
monwnents to Egyptian and Hittite art. He believes the Mycenaean civ- 
ilization to have originated in Syria and to have flourished between 1600 
and 1200 B.c. As on illustration of Egyptian intiuence, a Cypriote bow! 
ie mentioned wrongly described as Phonician: te fantastic figures, az well 
na those on some Island-stones aod a Tiryns painting, are adaptations of the 
Egyptian sacred hippopotamus Thueris, Hittite influence is asserted not 
only in detaileof arms, hair, efe., but ales in composition,—TRexpeLex nung 
called attention to the description of the Mausolewm of Halikarnasses in 
Pliny, xxxvr. 30 «99. Hesvekstonecont Pliny's mensurements with the 
reconstruction of the remains of the monument, and to make further sug- 
gestionafrom the text, He is opposed toa heavy, hiyh basement, and thinks 
that the singularity of the monument arose in its pyramid being supported 
ot A peripteral chamber—Bert phil, Woeh., 1890, Nos. 35, 37. 

DRESDEN.—THE Museum of Antiques —A ouinber of additions to the 
museum may be chronicled. A miummy-portrait from the Faydm, from 
the Graff collection, interesting as showing « rough tempera portrait of a 
man painted over « bemuitiful oncanstic portrait of an old woman, Prince 
Pred. Angustus has donated two Palmyrenian tombstones with late Roman 
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portraits and inseriptions, A large numberof terrncottns from Myrina and 
Tanagra have boon purchased, aley some gold decoration from the Faytim, 
The collection of caste will soon be reipened in its. new quarters, the Alber- 
Hnum, with many notable additions—Herl, phil, Wook, 1690, No, 35, 

KREIMBACH.—THe Heipensurna.—The exenvations carried un by C. 
Mehlis in the "Heidenburg" neur Kreimbach are described by him in 
detuilin the Berl phil, Wock, 1800, No. 45. [tis undoubtedly alate Roman _ 
fortress. Parteof ite western, southern, und northern walls wore uncovered. 
Among piles of refuse and emall objects found by them were about sixty 
bronze coms, epecially of Constantine, while come were of Magnentiua and 
Constans ae well as of Postumus (259-54). Of the bronze ornaments found 
many were quite well executed, ‘The vases all belong to the perind between 
the cloge of the third and that of the fourth century a..b.; #ome of them 
show decorative motives which were afierwarde characteristic of the Mer 
ovingiin period, These discoveries, together with those of Heidelaburg, 
Obrigheim, Eisenberg, Ungstein have brought to light a series uf objects 
such as must have been the meana of connecting directly the ornamentation 
of late Roman pottery with that of the Merovingian period. An account 
is given of various remains of architecture and sculpture, graves, coins, ete. 

An account of the results of further excavations hequn on Sept. J7, Their 
object was the syatomatio clearing of the weet side where nothing had beon 
done except to search fur graves, The wall was found to be continuous, 
and in connection with it was found « votive inscription of the sepond cen- 
tury A.D, At the aw, corner waaa square tower. The usual number of 
potaherds and coint came to light,—Berk phil, Woek., 1890, No. 47. 

STRAUSING—At Straubing, in Bavaria, some Celtic tombs have been 
opined, and found to contain most interesting bron ornaments and iron 
weapons belonging to the people of Rhwtia before the Roman conquest. 
The long-sought-for Rowan cemetery has also been discovered—through 
the unvarthing of s Roman tomb containing cinerary irme—tlanking the 
old military road from. Serviodurum (Straubing) to Abusina, loth «itu 
ated on the Danobe—dAthenwum, Nov. 22. 

TRIER. —An interesting series of objects found in excavations nt Ehrang, 
near Trier, have been added to the museum of that city, They include a 
statue of Wotan; a eword and an urn; ain equestrian atutue that proba- 
bly formed part of a votive column eonseeruted to the contest of Wotan 
and Jupiter. The socle of tho statue and 4 capital have boon found, the 
former being decorated with figures of rola —Chur, def Art, 1890, No. 35. _ 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

ALTENBURG=CARNUNTUM.— Discovery OF an AnpHrTHEATHE.—Pro- 


fessor Hauser, under whose direction the Carnuntum eXCAVALiONS are car. 
ried on, had for a month past observed the color of an extensive cornfield, 
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which varied in every part MMe found an elevated post of observation, 
nnd, after a week's clase attention, declared it to be his opinion that the 
cornfield was growing over the élite of an ancient amphitheatre. His 
drawings showed that the oblong centre plece was somewhat concave, and 
the corn waa quite ripe in that part, beeause there was much soil between 
the surface and the bottam of the theatre, Elliptical lines of green, grow- 

ing paler the higher they rose, showed the senate, and lines forming a radius 
~ from the centre showed the walls supporting the elliptical rows of sents, 
The profeseor walted impatiently for the corn to ripen, and the moment 
it wne cut the excavations began, They have shown that the almost in- 
credible suggestion was perfectly correct. Six inches below the soil the 
top of the outer wall wea found, and from there the soil gradually grew 
thicker until the bottom of the areaa was reached, the pavement of which 
is in perfect condition: From the theatre a paved road londs to the Camp 
of Carnuntum. As soon as the theatre hae heen entirely freed of the soil 
covering it, all the messurements will be taken, and it will be ascertained 
what arena it a—Lanion Times, Oct. 4, 1E0. 

GALLICIA—PaLeo-ETHNOLOOGIC HEseARcHES—The October-1890 num- 
ber of the Cracow Bulletin reports on G, Osaowski’s review of palied-ethno- 
graphy in Gallician, He distinguishes three archeologicn] zones, one western, 
that of Cracow, atl twa esatern, those af Leopol anil Poilolin, His investi- 
gations wero directed to: (1) Caverss: at Siradecz (diet, of Grudek), 
Rosolin (cist, of Lisko), Uryex (Stryj), Kozary and Sarnki (Rohatyn); 
all except the Inst two being af especial interest, (2) Pamumronw Sra- 
TIons ; at Zabines ( Husiatyn), Znblotee, Hucisk and Wysock (Brody); ull 
of which Were recognizable from their fremente-of hand-made vases, and 
objects in hone, silex, glass or bronze, (3) Tomutt, which wre a poouli- 
arity of the cone of Leopol, Several of these he hns exeayated (a) at 
Tenetiky (Rohatyn) four tumuli for cremation, in which he found several 
undecornted funerary earthen vases containing bones: (6) near Utwisla 
(Husiatyo) where out of three:tumuli he tried only two, and only in one 
wie a skeleton found: also n vase with a handle and some decoration and 
a diseoidal pearl of yellow amber: (0) at Zablotes, a tumulus with three 
unbarot akeletons laid on stone alube (4) Towns por INTERMENT, two 
of which were in the village of Uwisla: one contained, under an immense 
stone slab, a male akeleton of dolichocephalic race. (5) Tomunt ror 
Cremation: of this variety is a peculiar prehistoric cemetery opened in 
the village of Wasilkowee ( Husiatyn), which covers several hundred square 
metres, The tombe are all placed under a continnous layer, 40 cent. in 
thickness, of formless earthen bricks. The vases found are in their decora- 
tion like the painted vases of Horudnica deseribed by Kopernicki. 
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DENMARK. 


COPENHAGEN.—New Museums.—There are at present being erected 
in Copenhagen a new Meteorological Museum, a Polytechnic Institute, and 
the great Museum of Arts, in which the valuable collections from the late 
Christianshorg Palace ate to be placed. Also arrangements are being 
made fur the erection of a new museum of aria and industries —Hwilder, 

TURKEY. 

DOBRUTSCHA.—TriumpHaL monument.— M. Geffroy announced , to the 
meeting of the Acad. dea Fuseriptions of Jan, 28, that M- Tocileseo, former 
momber of the Be, rat, idee Aaufes Hives, lind diavovared at Dobritecho 
a triumphal monument erected by Trajan in 1G er 100 Aon, Some of 
the eculptured trophies represent barbarian prisoners in chains—A it dee 
Mon., £891, p. 10. | 

-SALONIKA.—Damace To THE cHUROHES By Fine— We quole from the 
Times the following report, received from the architectural students of the 
British School at Athena:— 

“Salonika, Octabar 28, 1800. 

Church of Si. Sophia.—* OF the many churches of Byzantine times still 
remaining in Salonika, that of Saint Sophia is the only one that hes been 
at all affected by the recent fire; The report that it had been destroyed 
ia entirely unfounded: and, although a good deal of irreparable damage 
bas been done, the building ia still structurally sound and capable of be- 
ing vopeired. None of the original work of the church has heen injured, 
excep! the marble pillars and the fine carved capitals of the arcades divid- 
ing the central area from the aisles and galleries; of these only three of 
the lower areade on the north aide have escaped injury, the others are more 
or less irretrievably danuoged, And this is partly doe to the lirge accumi- 
Intion of public records, whieh had been atored in the southerst corner of 
the building, having been all consumed in the fire. The lead covering of 
the main dome has been somewhat injured, and all the roofing, which was 
of wood covered with lend, has been destroyed. This, however, waa not 
of Byzantine times, the external appearance of the church having been 
moch altered by the Turks, who raised the piste walls to # uniform level 
all around, and covered in the whole building with a new roof, doping up 
to the sides of the central dome and entirely hiding muny of the main 
atructural lines. The open colonnade along the west front, which wne also 
added by the Turks, has been in part destroyed, and the-conical roof of 
the minaret has been burnt off and some damage done to the staircase in 
ite interior. The northwest turret, usually assumed to be of Frankish times, 
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is practically intact, only a few tiles huving fallen from its roof; but the 
wooden porch and staircase built by the Turks against the south door of 
the narthex have been entirely destroyed, 

* Tha heat of the fire las loosened the plaster from the walls in many 
plices, exposing interesting points of detail which were before invisible. 
Tn particular, one important point which we now see clearly is the evi- 
dence of the existence of ut least five large openings in the west wall, and 
in two of these openings remaine of frescoes covering the solfite of the arches 
through the whole thickness of the wall, thus showing that the openings 
had net been filled in with doorways, and that an exonarthex mist have 
existed, which may have been removed by the Turke when they built the 
present colunnade. 1 is now possible also to identify moet of the original 
Byeuntine round-arched windows which the Turks had built up or filled 
In with square stone frames, 

“The mosaica seem practically uninjured. They are at present very 
indistinctly seen through « thick couting with which the amoke of the fire 
has covered them. Tn the moeaice of the dome, the subject of which ie the 
Ascension of Christ, we can wow see that the faces have all been picked out 
by the Turks; but otherwise they are in their original condition, although 
there aro some traces of later restoration on the band of flowers and fruit 
whieh runs round the lower part of the subject, 

“We found the drawings of this church, which were published by Texier 
and Pullan in their Bysantine Architecture, w be very Inaccurate and mis: 
leading ; and we therefore considered it desirable to take advantage of the 
present circumstances to make a new and complete survey of the whole 

structure and carefully record all the now evidences which tho effects of 
the fire have revenled. 

Church of St. George —' The roond ehorch of St. George, now koown 
as the Orta Sultan Osman Mosque, has Iately undergone » complete res- 
toration snd renovation. The fine mosaics of ite cupola, which were in-a 
very dilapidated condition, have been repaired and completed in paint by 
at Jistian, who hes supplied the purta which were wanting, largely from 
his own imagination, and consejuently their historical ani artistic value 
has greatly suffered. Many structural details formerly visible have also 
been filled up or covered with whitewash, 

"Of the other Byrantina churehes in Salonika, it ia ouly necessury here 
to say o few words. They remain at present undisturbed, and, unless they 
too come under the destructive influence of # great fire, are likely to tust 
through many future generations. Here, again, the Texier and Pallan 
drawings are very incomplete: and it would bem matter for extrame re 
gret, in the event of anything happening to these churches, that full and 
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complete records had not been ninde—Rowr. Wean Scavurz, SrpNey 
H. Barserry, Academy, Nov. 22. 
RUSSIA. 

THE Onion oF Examets in Europe —M. le baron de Baye called the at- 
tention of the Académie des Inscriptions (April 24) to decorations of enam- 
elled brunze that were recently found in the government of Kalouga and 
which were exhibited ut the recent archmwlogical congress at Moskow, 
This discovery is said to throw a new light op the origin of enamelling in 
European art [It is not eaid whether these are Champlert encruated enamels, 
as ie probable). Revue Crit, 1590), 1, pp. 60%, 

KERTSCH (Onimea).—Greex Paintincs.—In the neighborhood of 
Kertech, famous for the discovery of magnificent and numerous picces of 
ancient jewelry some thirty yeare ago, a further discovery of interest is 
reported, It is a tomb consisting of three compartinents, discovered 14 ft. 
under the surface. ‘The walls are covered with frescoes representing divin- 
ities and scenes of ancient Greek life. They are accompanied by an in- 
scription in archaic Greek letters — Cour, de f_ Art, 1800, No: 40. 

Discovery or a catacome.—Laborers-in a quarry near Kertech have 
dweovered a catacomb with a number of inscriptions, emblems, nmi fres- 
eors, It is in the form of a great hall cut in the rock, supported by thir- 
teen pillarsartistically ornamented. One of these pillars bears the fullowing 
inseription: “The Judge Sorak built this sanctum without removing-tho 
human bones found on the spot. May no one touch or desecrate my body, as 
he whe does eo shall not enter the realm of the spirits."—Buidder, Aug. 50. 

PODOLIA—PreHistome researches —The Bulletin (Oct, 1890) of the 
Academy of Sciences of Cracow reports on Casimir Pulawski's archiwolig- 
ieal researches in Russian Podolia, which deseribe in dotail two prehistoric 
tombe discovered not far from Kamieniec in the village of Zawadynee, 25 
kilom. from Husiatyn. One was 4 tomb for interment, without covering- 
slab, containing a clearly dolichocephalic ekeleton unaccompanied by any 
object. The second wis a tumuli, found in another part of the same vil- 
lage, containing two skeletons: hy the aide of one of these wae a emiall 
plain earthen hand-nmde vase, a bone awl, a small hatchet, a knife, two 

‘arrowheads, and fragmenta of vilex instruments, which indicate the neo- 
lithic period. | 

Cz. Noyman describes « cemetery near the village of Bolhane (dist, of 
Olbopol). Tt containe 31 tombs in two groups: the four that were opened 
were each surrounded by a atone belt composed of a double row of large 
slabs. A peculiarity waa the protecting of come of the bodies by placing 
over them hollowed-out oak trunks Objects in bronze and iron were found. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

8IRMINGHAM.—AoorTions to THE Museum.—Mr. Samuen Jevons of 
Birmingham has given to the Art Gallery of that place a collection of 
illuminated manuscripts, printed books, and carved ivories, which fill two 
large onses in the Italian Gallery and Indostrial Hall of the museum. The 
books range from the xrv to the x¥itt century, and illustrate the devel- 
opment of the typographic eraft from that of calligraphy. The ivories in- 
clude Japanese examples, Christian diptyche and triptyebs, and French, 
Russian, German,and English instances of various kinds —Athen., Deo, 27, 

CASTLE CARY —Excavationa —The Weatern Chronicle snys that the 
exeavitions at Castle Cary have been steadily pursued, and now the founda- 
tions of the keep of Cary Castle are eufficiently exposed to ennble an ac- 
curate ground-plan to be made. ‘This plan ehows, beyond doubt, that the 
Castle wae about 200 yards to the southwest of the position where it has 
boon enorally aupposed to have stood, and where its aite is marked on the 
lutest ordnance map. The Castle je seen to be, not an ordinary “shell 
keep,” but a strongly-built fortress of unusually large dimensions and 
thicknime of walla, tho outer wall being 15 ft. tinck, The keep is-nearly 
complete, but the walls of the timer and outer baileys are yet to be dia- 
oovertd,—Aiwilder, Sant, 20, LADO. 

CHESTER=DEVA.— Excavations in THE NoRTH wat (ef vol. v1, p. G05). 
—During some repairs, made in Den, 1590, to the north wall, to the weat 
of Northgute, exeavation was continued. [t wae sion apparcnt that, as 
was the ease on the other side of Northgate, the wall was fall of Roman 
retains, consisting of inseribed and sculptured monuments, portions of 
Roman buildings, ete. Seven inscribed stones (either whole or fragmentary) 
were at once wnearthed, together with four pieces of sculpture. Two of 
these are particularly noteworthy. Hitherto, only one eeptilehral monu- 
ment of any eqguites, or Roman horse-soldiers, belonging to the twentieth 
legion, stationed at Deva (Chester), have been found; but here were two 
monuments to soldiers of this class, in one of which the soldier is shown an 
horseback: one of these has the inseription «till perfect, whilst in the other 
it is WE present missing. 

ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS FOUND in is9a.—1. Tombetone with inscription sur- 
mounted by fragment of a relief representing a horseman. D(i#) m(anibus) | 
C.1VL(iua) aRVERVS | wofurs) Leal ioniy) sx W(aleriae) | V(eetricts) VIXIT 
Ax(no#)|xxxx, 2. Relief of a horseman riding over a fallen enemy, well 
preerved; underneath an inscription, of whieh only the first line p.m . 
is loft. 3. Tombstone with inaeription surmounted by fragments of two 
figures, one certainly, the other probably, female. The whole ia much 
briken, voooxtanc. va[/(erine/)] yicron| xtaara, Possibly C. Va{T]. 
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Victor was husband of Vocouta, but the inscription appears never to have 
been completed ; certainly no more is visible: 4. Tombetone with in- 
acription surmounted by the lower part of 4 “ Foneral Banquet” relief. 
(ie) st(anibuy) | nesrrra® V(iei) | Ax(nor) Vi eT M/an. , .(P) v(init) AN 
(wov)o... 4, Fragmentof tombstone, with few fineletters, 6,7. Fragments. 

Besides these inscribed relice, some pieces of sculpture (all seemingly 
sepulehral) have been found, and some coping stones and other hewn 
owork, Alb but two or three pieces are of red ennilstone; the exceptions 
are of a whiter stone, resembling that used for the moument of M. Aurelius 
Nepos and bis wife, now in the Grosvenor Museum, It appears, therefore, 
that the part of the north wall from which these stones come hns contents 
very similar to the part examined some three years ago, The lettering of 
Noa land 4 seema to be later than that of the majonty of the previous 
finds, but arguments based on lettering are at all times to be used with 
caution.—Athen@um, Dee, 13, 180. 

EXcAVATIONS IN 19a1,—Since Febroury, the work hoe gone on nninter- 
ruptediy. About 100i, of the wall to the west of the northgate have been 
opened and thoroughly explored, without much disturbance of the fice of 
the wall, Altogethersome twenty-five inscriptions and funeral ecalptures 
have been taken out, together with a number of other carved and worked 
stones, One eenturial stone has heen found, and this probably come from 
the first Rotman wall of Chester, which would be pulled down whet the 
area of the town wae enlarved. One of the inecriptions commemorntes an 
optie, of sub-centurion, who purithed by shipwreck ; another refers to the 
honornble discharge, honesta intaio, of a soldier who wos released frotn ser- 
giee; whilet a third wae erected to # freedman by his former muster, 

RomaN Iwecmerions FOUND in jeai.— OF the Inscriptions found all but 
one are tombstones, 1. (2hie Montbus...]opt[fjoxm an spre | onnints 
ENTVRIA LVOILI| INGEN! QVI|SAVPHAGIO Peni | 6(itu) u(t), The 
phrase ad opem ordinis occurs eeveral times in inscriptions, denoting that 
the dead man had been eligible for or expecting hie promntion, In this 
ease be wae cot short by ehipwreck, perhape in the estuary of the Dee, 2. 
Inscription of one G. Valerina, badly motilated. 4. m(te) »{anibua) 
s(aermm)| GARINTVS FELIX MILFS L)no(ionts) 1 ava(wete) ....| [? vex ferr 
Ax(a)is | xxxx | aterea) P(onendum) C(uramf), 5, Ked sandstone figure 
of an optio with staif and“ ticketa” with the inseription: pix) w(anibna) | 
[? Qajejemiva avirivs EMER(ifa) AVG(uda) | OYTO LEG. xx | V- ¥. en(t)- 
Mendiorum) xv wrx(if)| AN(no#) XXXIV) Heres) PCaciendum) C(uravit), 
Emerita is the modern Merida in Spain. 6. nis) m(amifnts) | Cassrye 
SEOVS|DVs Miss¥5 10) SEBTA MinaIOwES | VIX(it) AN(moe) ExYX...|c0,,, 
7. DG MASTBVE| D, CAPIENT | VREICI VOL/TINIA (fridu) VreNN(a)|s1G... 
ati: PENIXierum) XXIV | ANNOR(wm) XLIV | B(erer) FLaciendum) C(wravié). 
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9, ofits) m(anibue) | HYACONSTIO | BENTO BENE| MERENTI ©, ASv| RIVE 
yorri(s) PaTRIONVS EIVe Poaver, 14, p(is)s(anibus) | c. 1VL(1t) MAEVT|- 
LINE tiene y(iciersi) TRIN|YNI VIRIT | ANMIS XXXXV | a(eres) Flactwen- 
dum) o( uravit). 

Besides these inscriptions, several sculptures have been found, partly 
sepulehral figures, partly, perhaps, from some building, The details of 
these would, however, have little meaning without drmwings—F. Haver- 
FIELD; in Atheneum, April 25, May U6, 1801. 

COLCHESTER.—At the Feb. meeting of the Brit. Arch. Acsoo., Mr. 
J. M. Ward exhibited nseries of Roman earthenware vessels and fragmenta 
which have recently been found at Colchester ontaide the circuit of the 
Toman walls. Among these were some portions of vesels of Samian ware 
having patterns of great beauty, and the handle of an amphors inscribed 
with # and 7 conjoined and the name c:anront... Mr. Way pointed out 
that some of the patterns on the Samian ware were identical with several 
found in London —Atheneum, Fob. 14, 1891. 

DORE.—Remains oF A CISTERCIAN Ansey.—Some curious finds were re- 
cently made when cleaning out’ two watercourses on the north of Abbey 
Dore in Herefordshire. The dormitories and domestic offices of the Cister- 
clans who built it were on this side of the church, and doubtics many more 
singular relics would be recovered were a thorough investigation made. 
Nine old keys—probably of stables, granaries, and the lile—were picked 
up. A keen-edjed pointed dinnér knife was alae found, and three coins : 
one w silver groat of Elizabeth; the second a fine specimen of a copper sax~ 
pence of James [, dated 1689; nnd the third a copper halfpenny (7) bear- 
ing the legend xvacmonvaer FAMVivs, probably of William and Mury. A 
quantity of hown stones and fragmenta, which had formed part of the 
conventoal buildings, were also dug out. The keys and coins, together 
with the knife, are carofully preserved by the owner of the land, Capt, T- 
Freke Lewis, of Abbey Dore. Tho fine Cistercian church here is atill used 
aa the parish church, being the only Cistercian church 80 used in England. 
—Athenaum, Feb. 14, 1891. 

EDINBURGH.—CoLLEcTIONS OF THE BooIETY OF anTIQUuAmes.—The ar- 
chological collections of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland are boing 
removed from the Mound, Edinburgh, to the large premises provided for 
them in the eastern portion of the Svottish National Portrait Gallery in 
Queen ebrect—Acudemy, 

KENILWORTH.—ExoavaTION OF THE Monasteny.—The Coventry Herald 
reports that these excavations (4#e vol. V1, p. 309) are now completed, The 
naye and north transept of the long-buried church have been cleared. Two 
stoned figures, found during the exeavation, have been built into a retalning 
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wall orected to preserve the adjoining cemetery. The south transept, chan- 
eal, and chapter-house are still unexcavated.—Builder. 
LINCOLN.—Roman Portioo.—An important discovery of Roman te- 
mains has heen made at Lincoln in April, 1891. It will be remembered 
that in May, 1878, the bases and shattered shafts of three pillars of the 
Dorie onfer, with a singular twin column of two inoseulating slinfte at 
the northern angle, were laid bare in digging the foundation of a new 
house tn Buileate, to the north of the central point of the Roman city. 
Nine years later, January, 1887, the pulling down of the houses mdjacent 
to the south revealed the hase of three more columns on the sume straight 
line. [twas concluded that these were oll that were to be found, ond that 
they were the remains of « hexastyle portico, forming the front towards the 
street ofa large building, of which the end wall (known by the name of™ the 
Mint Wall") exists at the distunce of STO, (othe weet, figured hy Stukeley 
in the Inst century, and supposed by him, without any adequate evidence, 
to have boon a Roman granary, In April, 1691, however, a discovery was. 
made which altere-all preconceived ideas a9 to the mngnitode and charae- 
ter of this bnilding. In laying down w pew wuter-main in Bailgate, which 
runs on the line of the main street which intersected the Roroan city from 
north to south, the workmen came upon the bases of four columns, ranging 
accurately with those already described, and identical with tiem in tould- 
Inge and jeneral character, With the six previously discovered the num- 
ber now amounts to ten, aid there ie# no doubt that two more would be 
discovered in the interval yet unexenvated, between the last of the former 
range anil the first of those now brought to light, This would vive » eolon- 
nade of twelve columos. How many more still renin to be discovered to 
the south is uncertain, but from the configuration of the Raman city it 
would appear that there is room for one or two more before reaching the 
ftreet running weetwards from the central point, where the Roman mile-. 
stone, now preserved in the Cathedral cloisters, was fund some yours back. 
This discovery proves that the building occupying the northwest angle of 
the northwest quarter of the city must have heen of great size and einte- 
lines: ‘The facade must huve extended for a length of at lesst 160 ft— 
Athenuram, April 18, 1801; of. Academy, ~ 
LONDON.—THE ROMAN WALL AND DITOH OF THE orry.— During the exen- 
vations necesstinied ly the erection of the new Post Office huildings by 
the side of the ancient site of Aldersgate, one section of the ground taken 
close t Aldersgate Sireet showed in the ditch « raised hank whieh eppenred 
to run under that street, and probably formed the hase of a treetlework 
supportiny the timbers of a wooden bridge croszing the ditch at this place 
to the ancient gate. In the portion of the ditch revealed by the excava- 
tions nothing seems to have been found to clear up lta date, but former 
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excavations near the same «pot not only uncovered « portion of the ditch, 
but brought various Roman antiquities to light. [t may, therefore, reason- 
ably be presumed that thedit¢h recently rediscovered is Roman. [ts grestest 
width is 74 ft., and a space of fat ground upwards of 10%. wide intervenes 
between it and the foot of the Roman wall, which wall, 4 ft. thick and built 
of rubble work with bonding courses of tile, has been clearly traced run- 
ning enst and west from Alderegate Street to King Filward Street. The 
ditch was 14 ft, deep, ard 35 fL meross ite flat bottom ; this, together with 
the sloping sides, was carefully puddled with a conting of clay 6 in. thick. 
The groster part of the length of the wall has beeu preserved wud under 
pinned, so that it now forme the boundary on the north side of the new 
Post-Office buildings —Athena@am, Feb, 7, 191. 

Brarnsh Museum.— Additions ta the Chusiea!l Anfiquilie —The Trustecs 
have purchased the magnificent silver treasure of Chavuree which was af- 
fered for enlo at Parle in June 1885 and iv fully deseribed and ilestrated 
in the eale-catalogue whose deseriptiows are partly based ona study by 
Thédenat and Héron de Villefoses in the Garette Archéotogique, 1885, pp. 
111,256,317. ‘The treasure was discovered in 1448 in a fell near Mont- 
cornet (Aisne) in ploughing, and from coins found on the spot and internal 
evidence is to be dated from the second century. It consists of thirty pieces 
of silver.and six of bronze plated with eilver, comprising an almost opin 
plete table serviee, ministerium: there arealzo silver statuettes of Fortana 
and of'd squatting Arnb slave. Espevially remarkable are a silver plate 
with Hermes between o cock and a ram in relief;and # large silver situla 
with floral ornament around the mouth. The workmanship is throughout 
of great besuty, 

Numismatic aequisitions,—According to a paper by Mr, W. Wroth in 
the Numinnatio Chroniels, the British Museum sequired about 3) Greek 
eoins in 1890—12 of them of gold and electrum and 65 of them of silver, 
Notable among them area distater of Thourion, 4 tetradrachm of Gela, a 
didrachm of Sybrita (Krete), a stater of Lampeakos, aud a unique electrum 
sinter of Mytilene, [1 also obtained 7 archaic coins from Eeypt—Athen- 
mum, Feb. 14, LAD1. 

Greek gem.—The Britiah: Museum has recently acquired a moet interest- 
ing gem, a greyiah-blue chalcedony representing Herctilee with one foot on 
the Nemean lion, which he has just conquered, and stretching out his hands 
to take a draught froma vase which the nymph Nemes hes brought to him, 
and holds in both her hands. Above the group boyers a small Victory. 
The composition is;n4 Mr. Murray hae remarked, that of s metope, and 
thus the gem may be of use in restoring the metope of this subject which 
came to the Louvre from Olympia, while ome fragments since found are 
at Berlin, still, however, leaving the design imperfeet-—Ateneum, Dec. 6. 
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A LiFe oF MicneLanceco.—lJ_ A. Symonds his undertaken a new literary 
work in the shape of n life of Michael Angelo, The work is to be on a 
considerable seole, both as to size and profution of Wustrations, and will, 
of course, enibody the result of the latest researches ob the biography and 
netictio labors of the great mester—Alhenum, Feb, 14, 1891, 

HESReEW MS&. FOR THE MONTEFIORE CoLLege AT Rameaate.—Some months 
ao we invite! the attention of librarians to a collection of 400 Hebrew 
wise. which the owner intendud to dispose of, Weare glad to atute now 
that the Trustees of the Montefiore College at Ramagate have bought the 
callection, which contains many unique things—for instance, the annota- 
tiome on Abraham-ita-Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch by Leon 
Moscont,a Macedonian, These annotations are important for the history 
of Macedonia in the fourteenth century, and besides Leon quotes a num- 
ber of works that are now lost. Hebrew liturgiology will be enriched by 
some unique tituals which some of these ss, contain, more cepecially fram 
Provence. (Other es. are Indispensable forthe history of the Jews in [taly 
from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth. The library of the Mon- 
tefiore College will possess now—adding the purchase of the Zonz Library, 
made by the principal, the Rev. Dr, Gaster, and some Mes, coming from 
Yemen, with other ates. formerly ncquired—more than five hundred Hebrew 
wes. and will thus take an important place amongat the great libraries.— 
Atienawm, May 2. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Preniatoric Cemetenies.—The last part of 
Archacologia Acliana, published by the Society of Antiquarics of New- 
énstle-ypou-Tyne, containe two illustrated papers upon recetit exeavations 
of prehistoric lnirial-places on the moore of Northaomberland. In both, 
were found urns of the familar Romano-Britich type, which are here fig- 
ured in excellent photographir plates —deademy, Oct, 4, 1890, 

NORTH WALES.—ExcavaTions aT VALLE Crucis Ansey.— An interest- 
ing archeological iliscovery is reported frum the Vale of Llangollen, where 
the Viear of Trevor is conducting « serie: of excnvations at Valle Crucis 
Abbey. While excavating along the north of the ruin, was discovered the 
tombatane of 4 Konight-Templar (bearing a clear impression of the knight’ ‘s 
sword sculptured at the base) beneath which were a few decayed bones, 
In completing the excavations slong the weet front of the abbey, the base 
of u spiral staircase wae tincovered. The discovery of seven pieces of mol- 
ten lead aml iron and charred wood and atone demonstrated that the original 
abbey was destroyed by fire; aud it is now believed thnt the momastery waa 
suppressed by Heary V LT duringits reconstrnetion.—Auilder, Oct. 25,180. 

PEMBROKESHIRE.—Vanoauiem.—" Last Tuesday I visited tim magniti- 
cent Cromilech of Longhouse in the parish of Llanrian, between St. David's 
and Fishguard, on the western coast of Pembrokeshire. The immense 
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capetone still rests on four upright stones, two other stun) i aitv, and the 
remaining ane, which hae fallen, lies hard by, partly covered with earth. 
I found o Inborer, engaged, by the orders of his master, Mr. Andrew Grif- 
fith of the neighboring farm of Longhowees, in digging up and removing i 
number of large stones, which may have originally formed # part of » wall 
of protection, and which were lying baried beneath the side of the Crom- 
levh next the sea. “He informed me that his master was contemplating the 
overthrow of the entire Cromlech, in order tonmke a bank across the feld 
behind. ‘The farm of Longhouse formed part of the ancient endowment 
of the Bishopric of St. David's, and has only recently been sold by the 
Evolesinetical Commiseionera w Mr. Griffith, So noble a monmment of 
antiquity as the Cromléch in question, it may be hoped, may yet be saved 
from destruction by the timely interposition of General Pitt-Rivers."—G. 
J. Carsten, in Academy, Sept. 15, 1890. 

SILCHESTER.—Excavationa ww inoo.—The following is a summary of 
the results obtained during 1890 in the comprehensive excavation of the 
site of Silchester by the Society of Antiquaries, Hitherto, nothing was 
known of the great western gute of the city except ite site; but the present 
excavations have disclosed most interesting remains of this gate, under 
which passed the traffic along the main road through the Roman city. The 
roadway at the west gate was spanned by two arches. Among the massive 
fragments of the masonry uncovered is the impost of the gute, from which 
two arches sprang; and the mouldings on one side may be noted, cul away 
in order to allow the doors to shut aguinst it, There ure found t be two 
guard-roome on'each side of the gate, those on the aouth being mist per- 
feet. The wall hore hay a thickness of twelve feet, which decresses as It 
rises from the ground level; and itia backed by a great mound of earth, 
One point for investigution is whether or mot this mound is of earlier Celtio 
origin, A paving of finte forms apparently a pathway to the top of the 
mound, At the west gate a fragment ofa fine Corinthian capital has ben 
found. As it has no connection with the structure, it was apparently 
brought there for some purpose during the occupation of the city, The 
remains of the weet gate sire admirable specimens of masonry, large blocks 
of olive and other stone having been employed. Among the objects found 
ott the site is a large strip of iron pierced with nall holes, which evidently 
bound the bottom of a door of the gate and furnishes an ides of its massive 
thiokness. A portion of an iron pivot hus also been unearthed, ‘The inawla 
which ie being dealt with is in proximity tothe museum. A howse hos been 
excavated at the northwest corner, the museum, in fact,standing on a corper 
of it. Traces have been found of another large house at the northenst corner, 
Between the two houses there is a considerable area of open ground. The 
explorers are led to conjecture that in each square there may have been 
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certain number of houses with much open ground, consisting of courtyards 
and gardens. From its size and from the remains, it is considered that the 
house excavated waa that of one of the wealthior inhnbitants of the city. 
During the excavations, and principally at the inew/a, « large number of 
objects of antiquity have been unearthed. These have all heen carefully 
labelled and classified, and occupy shelves in the temporary office — 
Aonilomy, Sept. 6, 1890. ; 

We quote the following from the Times: “A discovery of the greatest 
interest has just rewarded Mr, St. John Hope and his fellow explorers at 
Silchester, In ane of the houses, the foundations of which have been Inid 
bard, the excavators came terse a dry well, which, on being explored, 
proved quite'a Jitth musenm of antiquities. Some fifteen feet down the 
digiers found an urn-shaped pottery vase, about m foot high, quite intact, 
and protected by lumps of chalk built around It. The vase, which prob- 
ably contained originally some precious substance, was empty. Above it 
were deposited a great number of iron implements, mest of which were in 
a wonderful state of preservation. They seam to have been the tools of a 
carpenter sud a coppersinith or silveramith, with some miseellaneous ob- 
jects of blackemith's work thrown in. The principal specimen is a carpen- 
tor’s plane of quite modern type, Uiree or four axes, retaining their fine 
cutting odzes etl) serviceable, n number of chisels and gouges of all shapes 
nod sizes, hammers, adzes, cows, files, ef In the emith's department may 
be specified a braaier for burning charcoal, quite complete, two or three 
anvils of different sizes and ehapes,o fine pair of tongs adapted for lift- 
ing crucibles, a tripod candelabrum lamp, and eeveral other curious ob- 
jects the precise uses of which have not yet been determinod. In addition, 
there are several large hars of iron, couple of ploughshares, and a broken 
sword. Probably more will be found deeper down in the well,"—Academy, 
Oct. 4, 1500. 

The first report of the Executive Committee of the Silchester Excaya- 
tion Fund gives the following facta: The excavations began on Monday, 
Jane 28rd, on o emall portion of the inau/a north of the forum. The exact 
boundaries of the insula were ascertained by trenching, and considerahle 
sections of what se¢med boundary walls were laid hore, as well os traces 
of buildings to the northeast; but further operitions were suspended till 
after the harvest. Next the weat gute, which had previously been unex- 
plored, was Inid hare, and the north and eouth gates, alrendy partially ex- 
cavated in 1872, were laid open, and also a portion of the inner face of 
the city wall, After harvest the examination of the inna was recom- 
muenced, and a lange house, which had been ornamented with moenic floors, 
its walls decorated with color, and ite roome heated with hypocuuets, was 
laid bare. Being near the enrface it had suffered from repeated plough- 
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ing. That part of the jnawa lying south of the highway was outlined, and 
the street bounding it on that side discovered, North of the highway 
series of refuse pits were come upon. In one a perfect bronze scale-beam 
‘and » number of iron toole—chisels, axes, hammers, files, anvils, efe-—were 
found. .A well wns also diseuvered lined with ouk hoarding. The basilica 
has been re-examined. The remains of what appear to be two temples were 
found near the parish church, which stands lose to the site of the enst gate. 
—Anthenaum, Dee. 6, 1800. 

WINSFORD HILL (Exmoor) —THe axciest insomeen stone.—" In the 
Academy of September 10, 1890, Profesor Rhys gave an account of this 
stone, with its inseription: CAHAACT| REVS, He conjectured that the initial 
letter of the second word, which had been broken away, wae N, and ac- 
cofdingly interpreted the legend Carataci nepua (. € “ kinsman af Cara 
tmeere""), 

I have just been informed that the missing fragment was found and 
preserved hy the Rey. J. J. Coleman, of Dulverton, and that it bears the 
character yy, evidently a niiehappen N. Prof. Rhys therefore right m 
his interpretation ; and the theory of those who wiahed to make“ episcopue” 
out af «pus falls to dhe ground—J. Li, W, Pacer, in dAeademy, Feb. 14. 


SPANISH AMERICA, 


Names oF Meraca.—M. le comte de Churency presented at # meeting of 
the Acad, dea Inscriptions (May 2, 1890) some remarks on the names of 
metals among the ancient peoples of Spanish America. Since about the 
beginning of our era they knew how to work copper, gold, ailver, and 
bronze, but were ignorant of the use of iron. It has been sseerted that 
the Poruvians possessed a process, now lost, for giving to copper the hared- 
ness of steel, but this seems to bean unfounded tradition. "The comparisun 
of the Mexican names of metals with those of Chiapa and Yucatan shows 
among the latter a Nahuatl influence over the progrese of metallic indue- 
iry. On the contrary, this art bas a far more original development among 
their neighbors of Guatemala and Socowusco—Reruc Crit, 1890, 1, p. 650. 


A. I. Faormincnam, Jn. 
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EPHMEPIZ APXAIOAOTIKH,. JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAZOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1590, No. 4.—A.N, Skiaz, Epigrap/nieal 
Studies, The Gartynian Tables of the Lows, New renderings anv pro- 
posed and former renderings and interpretations discussed for the follow: 
img pasemuee: 1. 12,00 16, or. an, 24, v.04, v. 1, v.22, ¥. 05, V.L.18, 
vi, 28, wor 27, mx. 24440, x. 44—xn 6, xn 46.—Smoller Inacriptions 
(Mus, Ttal,, 1, pp. 595-064). Comparetti’s readings and interpretations 
are diawised anil corrected In A.v, A. vt, 1B. a, C.1, Cc 11, and the frag: 
ments 1 and 2—Jnaeriptions rem Hie Pythion (Mua. Hala, pp. 181-292), 
Comparetti’s reading of 81, v. 5 is corrected. Professor Milani ase iris 
thi boilding in which the table: of the laws Were originally inscribed to 
aliout the ond of the fifth century nc, Kirchhoff ossigns the inseription 
iteelf to the fifth century. Comparetti sesigne the inseriptions from the 
Pythion to the seventh, the tables af the laws to the sixth century, This 
Inst viow is refuted, The AdByres and tpieofes mentioned im the inacrip- 
tions from the Pythion are expluiped aa coina—A. Woatnist, Deerees from 
Erctria. Two decrees are published, Both are inseribed upan the sane 
broken stele of Eretrian marble, ‘The first i# a decree of the senate in 
honor of Hegelochos the Tarentine for having helped to free the city.. The 
characters of the inseription point to the end of the fifth century nc. 
Hegelochos wae probably commander of the Taryntine ships mentioned 
by Thoukydides virr. 91.2, and doubtles sided the Eretrinna in their revolt 
from Athens 4112.0. The second inecription in honor of Herakleites a 
Turentine is somewhat later, but etill earlier than any known mscription 
of Erdtria except the one for Meyelochos. These inseriptions slow a num- 
ber of dinlectio firme.—The fragmeil of an Attic deeree OTA, 11, No. 492 
‘Ed, "Apy.. 1840, No. 378, Rhanyabé, Antiq. hell. tr, p 432 is ropublished 
‘with new restorations, It belongs to the year 8338/2 9.¢. The Eunikos 
mentioned "Ed. Apy., 2891, p 161, No. 2, waa already known (CIA, 974) 
as archon mc. 1090/8. The Xenokmates of that inseription is probahly the 
one mentioned in: the inseription “Pid. ‘Apy., 1890, p. 125, fv. 30. The 
archon Pelops of that inscription belongs to the middle of the acon een- 
tury 8, 6—D, Paris, Sculptured Works from Eleusis (ple. 10,11, 12,18; 
supplementary plate; cut), Plates 0, Jf ropresent a statne foond in Elensis, 
Both arms are almost entirely gone, bot the night arm was evidently raised, 
the left lowered. The left lez is entirely missing, though the lower part 
942 ; 
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of a leg has been found which probably belongs to this figure. The right 
log below the knee is wanting. The type is that of the London figure 
(Bruny, Denkmaler, 46) and that in the Baraceo collection in Rome 
(Kekulé, Idolino, pl. tv. 2,3). This representa, not a youth putting on 
a garland, but a boy seraping his brow probably with a strigil, and. is re- 
garded ae a copy of the apoxyomenos of Polyklvitos. Sate [2 represents 
a copy of the group still in position im the western pediment of the Par: 
thenun. The figures are both so mutilated as to be of no assistance townrd 
the interpretation of the pediment figures. The copy belongs to early 
Roman times, and is not quite exact, Plate 13 gives two fragmentary 
groups, each a woman with # child in her lip, probably copies of some of 
the figures of the Erechtheion.—l. Sagano, Tysoription from the island 
of Lepaa. ‘The inscription merely givers date by mentioning the aeplume- 
phovovnnd the pirourarchos—sr, A, KouMA sores, Fuseriptions of Allens, 
Three inscriptions. ‘The first, found near the “tower of the winds, te the 
beginning of adecree. ‘The archon is Theophilos, 1, ¢. 2591/0. The second, 
from the same plice, is a fragment of a report of the wwiqraf in the archon- 
ship of Anaxikrates, 8..c. 07/6. ‘The third, fonnd somowhere tn Athens, 
ia w fragment (31 broken lines) of a deeree in honor of some ane who had 
been at great expense for the Panathenaia and other public services. The 
date wppeare to be the fourth or third century B. C.—Sarcophagus from 
Patras (pl. 0). This sculptured exroophagus (2.10 m, long, 0.06 wide, 0,05 
high), found at Patras, was bought by the archwological eociety, and placed 
in the Central Museum, The article to which the plate belongs follows im 
the next number (seo below), 

1891. Nos. 1-4.—Cha. Tsourras, From Mykenad (pls. 1, 2, 3; three 
mits}. Plate 7 gives plan, front, and details of a tomb excavated at My- 
kenai in 1890, ‘The ceiling slopes in two directions us if formed by a gable- 
roof, and the gables also slope inward, The door-posts and lintels are 
udorned with rosettes in a pattern of waves bordered by straight lines, 
Tho colors are black, white, and three shades of red. The gable-roof was 
doubtless the common roof of the“ Mycencan” race and epoch, the flat roofs 
of the rulers" palaces being adopted fromthe East. The houses at Mykenai, 
like some of those In Athons, were entered by external stairs leading to 
the second story, Fate # representa a part of a silver vessel with relief, s 
statuette similar to that publidhed by Schliemann in Myctnes (p. 64, fig. 12), 
and Tiryna(p, LST, fig. 87), which is here republished after cleansing, a rode 
bronw animal, and aaword. The reliefon the silver fragment representa the 
defence of a walled town by alingers, bowmen, and spearmen, of whom the 
last wre clothed, most of the others naked, On the walls are women. The 
similur scone deseriled hy Hesiod (Shield of Herakles, 237 i.) je discussed, 
The statuettes probably held «pears in their right hands, shielda in their 
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left, and may represent Zeus brandishing bis thunderbolt and hidden by 
the mgisor the cloud. Plate # represents a two-handled jug adorned with 
rings, a fragment of pottery upon which wn armed man ia painted, two 
fragments with Egyption hieroglyphs, # fibul, end o utensil ahaped like 
w blunt dagger. It is contended that the sa-called Myeencan civiliantion 


was really that of a Hellenic people. Egyptian influence ie shown by the 
ecourrence of the name of Amenophis ILL (1440-1400 &. ¢,) three times 
upon objects found at Mykenai; but the Hellenic character of the people 
ia shown by conrparison of “ Miycenean " objects with those acknow bead eal 
to ie Hellenie, and by the zimilarity of the houses at Mykenni to those at 
Athens, and lao by the inet that the inhubltants af Mykenni, like the 
early Greeks, ate oysters but not fish, which seems, judging from linguistic 
evidence, to have been true of many Indo-European races—B. STARS, 
Statues from Rhamnius (pla. 4,5,0,7: out). Four statues are published, 
The first three were found in the older temple. Que is w colnesnl draw 
female figure of marble; Both hands are wanting. The inseription atates 
that Megakles, « victorious gymmusiarch and choregos in comedy, dodi- 
catedl the figure to Themis, The statue ts interpreted as Thames, nod ta 
ascribed to Alexandrian times, The artist wos Chalrestratos gon of Chaire- 
demos, n Rhamnuzian, ‘This statue etoml in the aw, (¢ «,, the rear left- 
hand) corner of the temple. The second figure atood next the first, and 
represents a draped female. The inseription «tates that Hierokles son of 
Hieropoies, Rhamnosian, dedicated to Thenits and Nemesis (the sintue of) 
hie mother Anatonoe, daughter af Nikoknites « Rhamnusian, pricstess of 
Nemesia. The work belongs to Roman times. Before the base of this 
stuine wae a grave containing lamps and coins of invperial Roman times. 
Possibly the grave of Aristonoe. The thin statue ston) next the above, 
and theneure jin front of the door. It representa a halfdraped boy, The 
work i+ ordinary, attriluted te the fifth century Bc. Tt te dedicntod “te 
the goddess who holds this teaenioa.” Apparcutly, other votive statis stool 
beside this, completing & row neross thé back of the temple, Apparently, 
there was no“ cultus-statue.” [tis maintained that this temple was sacred 
to Netnesia, not to Themis, The fourth statue published was found with 
parte of three similar ones uutside of the fewenow of the templea by the road 
leading to the harbor. Lt represents « youthfinl, effeminate, draped figure. 
The sculpture extends only to the knees. From there down the marble is 
a square block like a” Hermes" or “tarm.” The figure is interpreted as 
Hermes, The inscription on the pedestal gives a fragmentary dedication 
by gymnesiarchoi and Aquerdds aqrowres and the names of 46 Anporadn dpa. 
Other dedicatory inscriptions are given.—B. Srass, Fragments of a Phei- 
dian Relief (ple. 8,9). Three female heads, a fragment of a fourth head, 
oe horee’s head, and aix fragments of draped human figures are published. 
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These and other inconsiderable fragments of the same relief were found at 
Rhamnouws. The figures, if complete, would be about 30 ina, high, The 
marble is hot Attic, perhaps Parian, The fragments belong te the relief 
on base of the atatue of Nemesis aseribed to Pheidias and to Agorakritos. 
The writer believes that Agomkritos mude the statue and the relief under 
the supervision of Pheidias, The arrangement of the relief (Paus., 1.53.7) 
iadiscussed; 'Thethree female headsarothose of Nemesis, Leda, und Helena. 
—. L. Leowanpos, Inscriptions of the Amphiarvion (contin.), Twenty- 
seven inseriptiona (Nos, 34-40), No. ¢4 contains provisions for insuring 
a proper supply of water for the baths by means of a stone conduit. Vo. 
#5 provides for borrowing money to build walls; and for honoring with 
proxéay, efe. those who lend the city a talent or more ut 10 per cent. Ve, 
36 iy o deers of the Athonian people conferring agolden crown upon 
Ampliaracs, No (0 ia dodivatory, and contains tho new name ‘Apavortey. 
The rest are lecress of proxeny, ee,, conferred for various specified rousons, 
in most cases by the Oroplans,in a few cues by the Bootian League —Ht 
W tissHAurt, Representation of a drunken ald women (pl, 10), A vase, 
anid by the seller to be from Skyros, is published. Tt las the shape of a 
drunken old woman senate, holding » bow! in her lap. An inseription 
states that a drunken old woman i# represented. A similar vase from 
Tanagre ia described. Other similar representations are discussed, especi- 
ally three:statues, in Rome, Munich, and Dresden. These three are or 
Roman workmanship, and probably came from Rome. Pliny (4H, 
xxxvi. $3) mentions an anus ehria by Myron. Besides the famous worker 
of bronze, two other Myrons are known, one-of the early third century B. 
é., the othor of the latter part of that century (Lowy, Kiimatlerinachy,, 154), 
a Theban, who worked at Pergamon. The drunken old woman may have. 
heen his work, wrongly ascribed by Pliny to the first Myron. The vase 
(probably of the second century  ¢.) and the Roman marbles may be more 
or less free copies of this work —Tu. Sopnov.es, Archeological Studies. 
1. The Nike of Archermos (pla. 11, 12,18, 14, 15; supplementary pl.). 
The only early seulptares from the islands of the Aegean ure the " Hera” 
of Sainee and similar works, With these the Nike of Archermoe lias no 
connection, It shows close relationship to early Attic works, epecially 
works in porce atone. In ilhietration of this fact, five torsos, two heads, 
_ and one almost complete figure of archaic Attic work are published, be- 
sides aketches of the eves nnd the shoulders of the Nike and several Attic 
works. Mote =J_ Hf. S,,1888,p. 121, pl. 1b=Lepeins, Marmorstudien, p. G0. 
The other plates-are new publications. The relation of the Nike to Attic 
works is traced in the folds of the garments, the shape of the ahoulders, the 
hoir, ind especially the eyes, which are carefully discussed. Other features 
also tend to prove the same close relation of the Nike to Attic work. Though 
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the inscribed base from Délos has been shown by Sauer not to belong to 
the Nike, the figure may still properly be connected with Archermos, though 
the tradition that he invented the flying Nike is incorrect. There is no 
evidence: that Mikkiades was nn artist. Archermoa epent his life for the 
most part away from Chios. Els art is Attic. His sons returned to Chios 
and introduced Aitic art thero—K. D, Myiowas, Marble Sarcophagus with 
represantation in relief (pl. 3 of 1590; see above). The chief long side rep- 
resenta the Caiydonion boar-hunt. ‘The work ia lively and sasy, of Roman 
times. One short side continues this ecens, being adorued with figures of 
twoumen and a dog; the other eml has a boll borne down bya griffin. AL 
the-back are two lions facing each other with their forepaws on a jar— 
Misceianies Cur. Tsouxtas, Beehive Tomb (sddos Godwrds) in Kampoe, 
The tomb was discovered in TAS86, and has boon exeavated by Teountsas for 
the archwological society, The work wus finished in June 1801. Kampos 
lies se, from Kalamata al the aw. foot of Tayzetos. The tomb was built 
of hewn stones. The top fell in in ancient tines, and the tomb wns plus- 
dered, The most important objects now found are two leaden imagea,one 
of a man girt about his loing like the men on the gold oups from Vaphio, 
the other of a wowsn in a long garment—A, Beas, Tisyros,a Cretan City. 
Cretan coins bearing the inseription Tirypo may belong to p town ‘Tiayroa 
referred to in SeAolad Theoeritunm IIT, 2 (Ahrens). Svoronos (Nwmnismat, 
Clhroniets, v11, p, 126 £) may, however, be right in thinking the Inscription 
gives an epithet of the Gortynians, HAROLD X, FLOWER. 


JAHREUCH DO. K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Vol. VI. No. 2, 1801.—P. Wourrers, Tyro (pl. 2). A Tanagra tertacotta 
m Athens, described by Koepp, Athen. Mitth. (x, p. 17%), repreacnta m 
woman sated on a rock looking at two infints in a cradle flonting in water. 
Tyro, aceording to the Interpretation here given, hos exposed her childron 
Nelous and Pelins on the waters of the Enipeus. This js not the form of the 
legend given in the Oilyssey (xr, 235), but that adopted by Sophokls—G, 
Trev, The latest atfempie at arrangement of the Eastern Pediment at Olympia 
(123 outs), This number of the Jahrbuch is in great part devoted to the 
pediments st Olympia, pending the publication of the volume on the seulp- 
tures of Olympia, In thie article, Treu attacks Saucr's arguments (Jahrb, 
vi, p.9,{), for ay arrangement similar to that proposed by Six (Journ, Hell, 
Shidies, x, p. 8,46), and maintains his own previous position. He shows 
that the size and shape of the pediment make it certain that Polops and Oino- 
nace stood next to Zeus, and that there was uo altar, The horses on both 
sides were completely harnessed and stom! almost abreast of each other. 
Some remarks are made concerning other figures. In ay appendix, Sauer 
briefly defends sowe of hie pravious conclusions.—A, Furrwixo en, The 
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Eastern Pediment at Olympia (cut). The arrangement here proposed is 
identical with that proposed by Treu (and Studniceka) (Jahrb,, rv, ple. 7, 
8, 1) exeept that Treu’s £ and O change places, the girl O being regarded 
a4 a servant of Sterope. The horses are completely harnessed, and held 
by the reins from behind. The two bearded seated men are restored with 
staves (0 aleo by ‘Trea in hie article inthis number), ‘The bald-headed, 
thoughtful-looking one is called Myrtilos, Is is suggested that the other 
tees a nign in the flight of birds. The corner figures are called interested 
spectators, not Kiadeos-and Alpheios. So, in the western pediment, the 
corner figures ore said to be not nymphe but maldservanta—B. Saver, 
Additional Remarks on the Wetern Pedinent at Olympia (5 cuts), Sayernl 
minor changes in-some of the groups arg shown to be necessary, The cen- 
tral figure iz restored with an arrow in the tight hand and a bow in the 
left, the bow being pressed opon the ground so as to bend jt preparatory 
to fastening the string at the opperend, The figure thits restored is called 
Peinithote—G, Trev, The lynne Pediments again. This is 1 reply to 
the articles of Furtwingler and Sauer in this number, None of their stig 
vestions are neceptel, but they ars discussed in detailL—A. Furrwanc.en, 
The Heatls of the Greek Brasiers, The braviers published and discussed 
by Conze (Jolrd., 1890, p. 118, 18) are frequently adorned with heads in 
relief, One type, at lest, of these is recognized hy Conze as representing 
“Hephaistic Demons.” Furtwiingler givea them their nme y blope— 
and shows how these demons of the smithy are related not only to Hephnis- 
toe but ale to the Satyrs. A group of vases (Robert, Archaol, Marchen, pp. 
108 if,) with representations of n large fomale head rising from the earth, 
while satyrs with hammers leap about, is discussed. This represents 
Gain, whom the smith-spirite call up in the pring to new activity by their 
hammering, an interpretation derived from the Eros-worship of the Attic 
Phiya, Tho myth of Hera freed from fetters by Hephaistos & a parallel 
to this. The pelike in St. Petershurg (Robert, Arch, Mirehen, pl. 2, p. 
150, f= Comple Rendu, 1859, pl. 1, Gerhard, Gas, ak. Ath, pl. 76) is inter. 
preted as Gaia bringing Inkehos from the lower world, The spirits of the 
amithy, Hephaistos, Kyklops, Leuinian Kabeirot, Daktylot, Telchines, with 
Prometheus nnd Daidalos, are all kintlred.—ArneHaovogiacHen ANZEIGER 
(supplement to the Jahrbuch), ANNUAL REPORT OF THR ACTIVITY OF THE 
MPERIAL G REMAN ARCHfOLOGICAL LysrrruTE.—M rerine or Pamane- 
gists, Atthedlat meeting of German philologists and schoolmen in Munich, 
May 20-25, various addresses upon archeological subjecta were delivered, 
Mensures for giving the teachers and pupils of the gymoasin archeological 
advantages were discussed.— Reports oF MEETINGS OF THE ARCILEOLOG- 
tCAL Soctery at Bertax. 1891. Mancn. A joint meeting of the archwo- 
logical society and other associations took place in the city-hall March 1, 
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in honor of the late Dr. Schliemann. At the regular meeting (March 2), 
Dials spoke of the new fragments of Euripides’ Antiope and Fabricins’ map 
of Thebes ; B. Grauf,on the Metope newly found nt Selinous (Not. d, Seowt, 

1800, April, p..160), and photographs of other metopes from Selinom; OQ. 

Roseboch, on three plastic portraits of Hellenistic times (Comparetti o de 
Petra, Villa Breolanese dei Pieoni, pl. xx. 5; Antike Denkmater, 1, pl. vi; 
Ancien! Marbles in the Britieh Museum, x, pl. xxx); Cortivs, on recent 
‘additions to oor knowledge of tho history of Athona; Purtwingfer, on Greek 
vases in the collection of Herr you Brauteghem in Brossels, on o marble 
sintue of a girl belonging to Mr. Jacobsen in Copenhagen, on the inter- 
pretation of the figures of the western pediment of the Parthenon, ‘The 
nocessory figures aré interpreted a Kekrope, Erechtheus, Oreithyia, Butes, 
Buzyges,¢t., persona closely connected withthe Akropolia—Aran.. Adler, 

on the architectural resulte of the excavativns at Olyinpin; Belger, on the 
circle of craves within the aerspolis at Mykenni; Minefield, on the ville 
of Hadrinn at Tivoli—May. Conc, ehowed photograph of amuminy with 
painted portrit-head in the Graef eollection in Vienna (cut); Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, on his excavations in Kypros, especially the discoveries at Tamme- 
sos; Ovhler, on Hannibal's siege of Sagantom.—Cor.ecrion oF Proto 
GRAPHS FOR SALE RY THe I NsttrorEerm Atness. Titlesofabouta thousand 
photographe are given, Ordersaroto besent to Dr, W. Dorpfeld, first eecre- 
tery of the institute in Athens.—Newes or THe Lserrrure.—Nores 0x THE 
ronimatioxs or THe [xsrirvre. A. Sehwnacher maintaina that the Trag- 
ments In Karlsruhe and Clarke's drawing belong to « representation of 
the lower world (ef, Jahrb. av, p. 227 £).—M. Frinkel publishes a atate- 
ment of Usener regurding the canon of orators, which he ascribes to 
Didymos or some one of his somewhat older contemporarie.—aA. Purt- 
wingler roplics Wriefly  Treu’s reply to hia article on the eastern pedi- 
ment st Olympia (see above) —Bieiocnariry. 

No. %—A. Micnac.i, Boman atetch-hooks of Morten van Heemasterel 
and other northern urtitx of the XVI century. 2 (9 cuts), Two sketch- 
books of Marten van Heemukerck now in the Berlin Kupforstich-cahinet 
aro described, The first was in Mariette's posession in the last contury, 
and passed from the Destaillear collection to the Berlin cabinet, The 
second belonged townrd the close of the last century to Anne Seymour 
Damer, who may have inherited it from Hornce Walpole. Vol. 1 con- 
tate 75 leaves, vol, n, $4-Jeaves, Heemskerck was in Romo 1532-56, 
Tho aketch-hooks contain drawings (chiefly pen and ink sketches) of gar- 
dens and halle with collectiona of ancient statuary, also of modern build- 
ings, and views of Rome. Exch drawing is desoribed in detail. Vol. 1 
seers to hove lost 13 leaves at the beginning. [n the Paradigmaty yra- 


_phiees variorum Artificwm by Joh. Episcopius (Jan Bisschop), Hague 
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1671, plates 36 and 37 are from drawings by Heemakerck, These are 
here described. Two figures are from vol. 1, the remaining 11 may be from 
the lost leaves of the same book. In the Berlin Kupferstich eabinet No. 
2783 ia a pen drawing signed M. Heemskerck, and «lated 1590, represent- 
ing the court of the Casa Sassi (here reproduced). This drawins was 
engraved by Coornhnert, The engravings in the cod. Pighianus, fol. 215- 
220, are not from Heemskerck’s aketch-books, but are finey sketches of 
the eight wonders of the world.—RK, Excetaans, The Homeric Pempo- 
bofon (3 cute), Helbig (Lies Homerische Epos, p, 353) explained as the 
pempobolon an instrument with five or more crooked hooks, specimens of 
which are not rare in Italian museums. ‘This instrument is shown to be 
the xpectypa, alao called Avkog, djerdyy, and dfaurrip. Lt waa used, not 
hold meat over the fire while roasting, but to take pieces of treat from the 
boiling-pot, and also tu fh op vessels that hed fallen inte the well.—h. 
Fousrer, Laoooin Montmenta and Inscriptions (pl. 3; 16 outs), This 
article is aupplenientary to the author's ereny in Verhondlungen der wier- 
cigaet Versowenfung dewlwther philologen in Girlitz, Leipzig, 1890, p74 
and 298 i ‘Aside from the Vaticnn group, the Ponmpeian wall-painting, 
and the Vaticun miniature, only the contorniates offer indubitable and 
certainly antique represeitations of the Lacooin myth.” The conterni- 
ates nre of two types, tho first represented by a tmedal of Vespisian in 
Naples, and one of Nero in the possession of J. P. Six in Amaterdam, 
the second by a medal of Nero in Vienna (all here published), In the 
firet type Laocodn hag hie arma stretched out horizontally, in the second 
they are bent, and hie position i more erect in The second than in the first, 
The first type has two serpents, and, as the second type is dependent upon 
the firet, it probably has two serpents, though the detaila of the group are 
not all distinguishable on the médal, The Wittmer rolief in Rome and 
the Madrid relief (both here published) are derived from common orig-: 
inal which is asoribed ti the early xvi rather than to the xvr century. 
The bronze (here published) formerly in the Van Smet collection in Am- 
sterdam i aloo moder, ‘The drawing by Filipping Lippi (No, 160, now 
in the Uifizi, brought from the Pitti palace in 1709, here published) was 
made hefore the discovery of the Vatican group, and is inspired by Vir 
gil's description, wt by any antique repreeniation., Two terracotts frag- 
ments from ‘Tarsca, now in the Louerd, representing each a human leg 
about which a serpent ix twined, may belong to a representation of the 
Laoeoon myth, porhaps a froe reproduction of the Vatican group (the 
fragments are here published), ‘The «called head of Laocoon in the 
Miweo Civivo in Bologna (here pl. 3) does uot represent Laocosn, but is 
more likely to have been part of a giganiomachia, A black-figured: feky- 
(hoa representa, not Laocodn, but a sepulchral genre scene (eee below). The: 
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even inscriptions of Athanodorcs, son of Agesandros, all of which have 
been previously published, are here given in facsimile. The fvie Atheno- 
doria inentioned in the Quriewum.and the Notttia Regionum XTV as being 
in the xn region was probably a work of the Rhodian Athenodoros. 
Possibly the cologeal marble foot found in 1872, near 8. Cesario on the 
Vis Appia, may have belonged, ae Lanciani (Hull. d. Comin. /areh., t, pe 
a8 £) has suggested, to the Isia—A. Brveckxen, The Lekytliosw Plate 4 
(pl. 4), The black-figured ledythoe mentioned by Forster (see above) is 
publighed. It is now in private handain Athens, and was found in Tana- 
gra or in Eretria. A white mound occupies the left part of the picture, 
Before the mound is an owl on a twig, both violet color. Eight or nine 
letters are inacribod in violet color on the white background of the mound. 
From behind the mound two great enakes come forth, and a youth with 
something in his hand ruue away tothe right. The inscription iv not as 
yet explained, and the representation is fragmentary, The mound fs 
doubtless a ripfos, like one discovered at Viurva and one in Athens on 
the Peirnicus Street (AcAriov, 1401, p. 33), The scene here represented 
may belong to the myth of Glankos and Polyeidos (Aelian, Mept Zohor, vi 
2).— AnoxAOLOGISOHER Anzeigen. Acguistttexs or THe Contecrioxs 
oF AsTiquities In Grawasy. 1. Berlin (44 cots). The collection of 
Greek and Homan sealptares and casts hos acquired 3 originals and $4 
caste; the antiquariam, 22 vases of various styles, about 20 terracottns, 
among them two small relief reproducing groupe from the balustrade of 
the temple of Athena Nike, 11. bronzes besides n number of ornaments 
found in a Theban grave and 4 fibulae from diffirent places, 10 engraved 
stones (gems), 18 gold and silver ornaments, including some interesting 
Cyprian pressed work, 5 limestone sculptures from Kypros, an ivory atat- 
vette of archaic Etroseo-Grecinn workmanahip,« glass goblet, o number of 
Tend tablets from Attika with curses inscribed on them, the contents of six 
graves at Katydata-Linn in Kypros, and several hundred yases, bronzes, 
ani! other objects from Tamaaaoa in Kypros. ‘These last are to be published. 
—Tre Wadsenscne Kussrinetirur or tix Wirnascre Usiverstry. 
The new arrangement of the miseum is descriled.—Lasr or Casts fur Sale 
int the Chating-house of the Oollection of Senlpliure: in Dreaden. The list hore 
given contains 64 nombers, and includes only antiques.— Acquisirions of 
‘the British Museum in the Year 1890, from A. 8, Murray's report to -parlia- 
ment, June 1801, ‘The process of arrangement and cataloguing progreses. 
“Section Il, Part LT of the Ancient (reek Ineeriptions in the British Mu- 
scumand a now edition of the frencral Guide have heen jmued., Progress 
haz beon made with a Hand-book to, and a Catalogue of, the Vases, and » 
Catalogue of Sculpture.” The museum has acquired numerous antiques of 
all classes, pottery being very fully represented. The Carlisle collection, 
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chiefly of engraved gems, alone contains more than 160 numbers—Mov- 
seuM oy Caste In New Youn. Itis proposed to establish a great museum 
of caste in connection with the Metropolitan Museam.—Roomns Cot..ne- 
tion, Three additional vases formerly in the Rogers collection, now in the 
possession of Mrs. W. Scharpe(1 Highbury Terrace) are describod.—Re- 
rons oF Meerics or THe Ancn.xoLoorcal Socrery ms Brnio, 1501. 
Juxn. A present from Prof. v. Broun to the society of copies of a plate 
representing the female head in Munich ((Glyptothek No, 59) wae an- 
nounced, Ledunann, on the sealea found at Chiusi; #rueckner, on recent 
exeavutions in Athens: Adio, on a restoration of the Zeus of Pheiciag at 
Olympin, June 10 the society met with the Orient-committee, the An- 
thropological and the Geographical Societies to receive the report of the 
excavations of the Hittite cjty of Sindjirli in Syria, The speakers were 
v. Kaufmann, ¢. Lushan, Koldewey, Schrader, Sachon, Schone, and Virchow, 
—JoLY, The plates from Prof +. Brian were preented. Avepp, on a 
number of recent publications, especially on the monument from Gjél- 
haschi; Aleck ond Kallmann, on an athlete in the Uist (Dittechke, rm, 
p. 35, No. 72); Purtwiingler, on the extant copies of the Aphrodite of 
Knidoe, on o head in the British Museum (Ane. Marbles, 1, 23; Newton, 
Guide to the Graeco-Roman Seulptures, No, 139), anid on a bronze statuette 
of the cabinet do Janzé in the Cabinet des Médailles im Paria News of 
the Institute —Nore ox tae Puericatioss of the Institute—G. Trev 
roplies to some of Furtwingler’s remarks in the last number of the An- 
seiger concerning Treu’s arrangement of the eastern pediment at Olym- 
pia.— Corrections and supplementary notes are given for plates 15, 16, 24, 
29, and 31 of the supplementary number of the Monunienti Dnedili pub- 
lished in the spring—Bratiocrarny. HAROLD 5. FOWLER 





JOURNAL OF HELLENIG STUDIES, Vol. X. No. 1-2 (Getober), 1899, 
—A. FE, Muneay, Renatns of Archate Temple of Artemis at Epheeus (pp. 
1-10; ple im, ry; G cuts). In 1874 Mr. Wood discovered several frag- 
inuute of archaic sculpture ballt in part into the piers underneath the walls 
of the cella of the later tomple of Artemis, Sir C. T. Newtan (Portfolio, 
June, 1874) sigvested that they might be the remains of a amall Gpey<d 
on the altar of Artetnis Protothonina, with work hy Rhoiket, But this artist 
is too ently for sculpture of this kind, We have here fragments belonging 
to the comice of the old temple, seulptured designs (perhape a Greek and 
Centaur, the latter with human forelegs, may be recognized) between the 
lion-head spouta; in the later temple the corresponding designs were floral. 
In style, the work resembles that of the Harpy tomb, and may be assigned 
to about 550 8, c. The cohwmnas eaelataos of the later temple were copied 
in general idea from similar columne in the earlier temple: by the aid of 
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fragmenta of the older columns, hase and necking, and in view of the gen- 
eral resemblance between the aller und the Inter columns, « probable restor- 
ation of the columns of the older temple is proposed: on the lowest drum, 
just above the toru=-mouliing inseribed BaloAets] Kp[ouron] deel Oyx er (ef. 
Hicks, G. Hist, Juse., No. 4), are archaic carved figure. This older tem- 
ple wae built by the aid of Kroisos, and Chersiphron was architect. Per- 
haps the sculptor was Bupaloe—H. F. Tozmn, The Greet-epeaking Pipu- 
lation of Southern laly (pp, 1-42}. Twenty thousand people in Southern 
Ttaly—in two groups, one at the heel, the other at the ton—to-dlay apni 
Gredk as their native tongoe. Their language is not the modern survival 
of that of the colonics of Magna Grecia; the people are the descenidants 
of Byzantine Greeks who migrated to Southera Italy not later than the 
eleventh century; these original colonies nppear to have been reinforced 
ata later date. The writer reviows the literature af tho subject, and mules 
general remarks on the two dintocts, touching sounds, accents, inflections, 
vocalulary; be also gives specimuns of proverbs and of tongs (with trans 
lations}: in the dirges there ia distinctly. survival of pugan ides and gan 
ceptions —B. V. Hnan, Apollo Hikesioa (pp. 48-45), Vaillant, Eckhel, 
and Akerman are wrong in fending ATIOAAQN EMBACIOC EbECION 
on the teverse of nn Eplesian coin of Antoninus Pius. The epithet whould 
be IKECIOC (ef. Aisch. Suppl, 241, 610; Soph., Fail, 482), and was 
borne hw Apellon in « temple at Epheses probably conseeratod by Anto- 
Hine Pius Pisces hearing the legend TEIOC EPECIQN (Eckhel, rr. 
O16) are probably misread specimens of the coin here discussed —E. 
I. Treks, Jiseriptions from Casares, Liydae, Patorn, Myra (pp. 46-85: 
5 outs; 2 mays). Forty inseriptions, meinly ehort, collected hy Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent: for the most part ther are sepulelral or honorary, and 
with two or three exceptions (No. 2 is dated 150%. ¢.) aro of Roman 
imperial times, The writer deeoribes the site of Cosaren and Lividlne in 
detail, No.3 in Varian, No, @ throws light on the family of Leonte- 
menes, cd on the internal afftiny of Lydao (perhaps about 70 B, ¢,), 
Noa. 5-23 relate to the family of Diophantos of Lvdac, which foyriahead 
under the Caeanra: at lemat 22 mombers. of this family are numed, and 
their pedigree is suggested. No. 24 honors an eminent physician, Areil- 
nine Aristohouloe, of Lydae Now. 25, 24 arein honor of Jalius (dund- 
mitua and Mettius Modestus, legates at Lydae, probably in a. n, 02 and 
101, respectively. No. 28, from Patora, relates to. Polyperchom (whieh 
reail in Arrian, Anad,, 01.12), who was priest of Apollon, prytania and 
aeerntiry twice over, besides holding all these offices together in one year, 
Perhaps in this inseription there isa refirenee to Gormanicus and Druens. 
No, 20 is in honor of Hadrian; No, 40, of Sabina, Hadrian's wif: No, 
3] in on the pedestal of three «tutues, of M, Aurelius, Faustina, and TL. 
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Vers respectively. Wo. 2% is in honor of a victorious athlete (lepoweliens ). 
No. 24 is « dedication or ex-voto in honor of the defties that bring fhir 
wenther (HAws ‘AriMov), and that protect the sea from storm and the 
land from earthquakes (Horedar ‘AcddAces, here “Aodadye, and "Efpates ), 
The epithet "Edpatos as-here applied to Poseidon is new, but ef. 1Cor,, xv. 
55. No. 36 correcta Wane LeBas, No, 1265; Na, 37, CFG, 4292, 
and Wo, 30, CFG, 4293.. Now, 34,40 illustrate the custom of threatening 
fines, a8 well ma reuliag? curses, npon persons who would infringe the 
rights of the grave (qf. Hirschfeld, Kanigeb. Studien, 1, 1887 —FLonence 
McPuensox, Historical Notes on certain Modern (rreek FolkSonge (pp. 
6-0), Errore maile by A. Paseow (Populerta Carmina Graceiad Hevent- 
iovie (Leipaic, 1860), in naming and classifying Nos, cxcry, cxov, and 
cxevi ore pointed out and corrected, No, excy refers to the fall of 
Saloniko (Thessalonika), 1430, while No. exev1 to that of Constantinople. 
No, exery was produced in Inter tintes by a fusion of the other two. No.cxr 
should be dated 1531, not 1410, and No, cexuom probably at least fifty 
vours earller than 1822-20, Passiw'adate. No, cory should be dated 1822 
(not 1825).—W, Rinarway, Metralogieal Notes, IIT, Hod the People of 
Prehistoric Mycenag a Weight Standard ! (pp. 00-97), The writer's can- 
tention—set forth in JHS, vii, bat there based only on literary evidence 
—that the Greeks had a weight-«iandard long before the intradtiction of 
coined money from Asia, the unit of which was the aatne aa the Attic 
Euboie syetem (190-185 grains Troy = Homerio riAarror of gold = 
cow), appears to be sustained by Mycennenn finds, Certain rings ( Sehlie- 
mann, Afyeenae and Tory, p. 354) of gold and silver weigh wt the lowest 
182 and 157, and at the highest 655 and 662 grains (tho latter 5 times 
—rcemiter—the former): other rings are graded to the eamescalo (2 
132-187; 3) X 182-197). Thie:pointe to o woight-standard of which the 
unit wae 132-137 pr: if this view bo correct it proves boyond question that 
the Greeks employed  weight-standard similar to the light Babylonian 
dickel and Euboio stater before they learned from the Enat the art af coin: 
ing money —IV. How were tle Primitive Weight Stondareda Fixed? Me- 
trologista, as ao rule, hold that weight units could oot have been arrived at 
wmpirically, and therefore seek thelr origin in the eclentifie astronomy of 
the Babylonians, The writer, who hos demonstrated that in the oldest 
Greek unit of weight, the talent of gold in the Homerie poems, we have 
an amount of gold anciently necepted ns representing the value of an ox 
or cow, aims to show how primitive man might empirically fix apon sane 
stich valuntion, by appealing to analogies of customa in countries where 
gystenss of weight have tot gained:a foothold.—J, Six, The Composition of 
the Eastern Pediment of the Zeus Temple at Olympia and Aleamenes the 
Lemmian (pp. 98-116; plivry 3 cota}. The writer proposes a new arrange- 
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ment of the figures in the East Pediment of the Zeus Temple, duly eriti- 
cising former suggestions (Curtius, Tree, Grittner, Brunn, Flasch, Kekulé, 
Studnicekn and others): viz, (the lettersare Trew’s—of Baumeister, Denk. 
1, fig.1272—but the tames are, in part, Six's] beginning at the south, the 
spectators left, ¢ (Kladeos), £ (?), @ (not Myrtilos), a horse walking to 
right, with bronze chariot at. his right, D (three standing horses), # (Icneel- 
ing boy, with back nud right thigh to the front), 7(Oinomnos), K (Sterope, 
with lef hand raised to her neck), a low-small altar, 7 (Zeus), F (Hippo- 
dameia, with left hand raised to her shoulder}, G (Pelops), o (kneeling gilr 
facing to left, tide-view), av (three standing horses), « horse walking to left, 
with bronze chariot to his left, ¥ (paidagogne), & (7), F (Alpheios), This 
arrangement, independently proposed, harmonizes with the ubyious sunse of 
Paus., v.10. 6 (ef. also the restoration of Quatremére de Quincy, Le Jupiter 
Qympien, pl. 11, fig. 1).—The same acuilptor desivned both the exstern and 
the western pediment, and, if we aro willing to recognize two persons of 
the ame name, must huve been Alkamenes, tho rival of Pheidine. To 
this, the earlier Alkamenes, is ascribed » statue of Hern near Phaleron 
made a short time before the Porsinn wars: the western pediment of Olym- 
pia woe made goon after the Persian war; the Asklepios of Mantinein by 
Alicanwnes belongs to about 45¢-453 n,0, Ton younger Alkamenes, pupil 
of Pheiding, are to be aserjbed other works of a later date, especially the 
Athena and Hernkles at Thebes, « votive offering of Thrasyboulos after n, ¢, 
403, Finally, in the vase-paintings of the period just before nnd just nfter the 
Persian wars we find many analogues for the attitudes and groupings pro- 
posed (Soains, Pansitios, Muthymides, Enxitheos and Oltes, and other un- 
named artists of the age of Euphronios [in his late works] and Hieron), Prob. 
ably the eaatern pediment. was made before the western. Uf the early date for 
these pedimental soulptures be adopted we may see in Pindar, OL. 1. (4 (in 
honor of Hiero, composed about 472 Bc.) a distinct reference to than — 
Prncr Ganprne, Vas of Polygnotan Style, Mod. 0, x1. 38 (pp, Li7- 
25; out), This Attic vase, now in tho Louvre, remarkable for style and 
beauty haa been hitherto inadequately treated (Helbig, Robort, Winter). 
It belongs to wbout 450. ¢,, the drawing is full of soverity, and in the 
attitudes hns something of archaic stiffness. It shows in several respects 
the iniluence of the painter Polygnotos (at Athens from 471 8. ¢.), and 
thus throws light on the painter and receives Hight from him. In Poly- 
puotor's Lesshe (Pane, x. 25-31) the firures were arranged in rows, three 
in number, but somewhat interlaced, jist us in this vase. The design on 
the reverse (Apollo anid Artemis slaying the Niobids, coneetved in Poly- 
gota style) suggests that the adventure af the Argonmute—depieted on the 
obyerse—touk place near Dindy mos or Sipy los, and was probably one of the 
adventures in the mountains near KRyzikos described by Apoll. Rhod., 1, 
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940-1020 and reflected in electrum staters of Kyzikos. The figures are 
identified as Athena, Herakles, Jason, Kastor, Polydeukes, Tiphye ; in the 
lower foreground, Peirithode and Theseus, seated together in an attitude 
suggestive of their destiny—a Polygnotan motive; at the left is the die 

appearing Hylas, represented as a youth in armor, and the warrior Poly- 
phemos; the figure behind Horakles may he Telamon—E. A. GakpyEr, 
Early Greek Vases and African Colonies (pp. 126-33), 1, The Pollecrera 
Vase; Mieali, Mon. Ined,, pl. IV, This vase is not Nanecratic in origin, 
as ia shown by « consideration (1) of the ware, which points, if the vase 
be sin importation from the East, to Mytilene, not Naukratis, 08 its source; 
(2) of the polychromy, in which the application and choice of color (blue) 
is non-Nanerntic : (3) of the etyle atid nature of representation. 1. 
Vives from Carre. Dimmer suggests that the vases at Cacre described 
by him (Jim, Miith., 1888) were imported from Asia Minor, since they 
resemble pottery from Kyme; he propounds two alternatives: (1) the 
Caero vases cameo from FPhokaia; thus are explained their Rliodinn ele- 
ments, and the familiarity with Egypt through participation in the coloni- 
zation of Naukratis. In that case the fragments from Kyme show a local 
vuriety of the style, andthe Italian yrowp quoted will show the decadence 
of this eame style, which may probably have heen transported hy mens 
of the Phoceans at Blea, (2) The fragments from Caere are an impor- 
tation from Phokain, In that case the hydrias from Cacre will represent 
an impetus of the same style in the colony of Naukratie; we must hold 
the zame view of the Italian vases xs in the former case, The writer pro- 
tests agninet the second proposition: there seems to have been no manu- 
facture of Jocal vasea at Naukratis after the end of the sixth century. 
Perhaps there is, however, an affinity between the Caere hydrias and the 
vases of Daphnai in Egypt, as is suggested by apparently similar designs 
of grotesque dancing satyrs found on the two classes of ware, In. Cyrenatc 
Paste, A supplenientary correction of Naukralis, vol, p.51,in whieh data 
are presented suggesting a Naucratio origin for certain Oyrennic pottery.— 
W, Wateiss Lior, The Electra and Antigone of Sophocles (pp, 14-16). 
Literary and esthytic eriti¢iam of the plot and characters of the two plays. 
—W.M. Ramsay, A Study of Phryyian Art: Port ID (pp. 147-89; 20 
ents). The writer adheres to his view that the Lion-Gate at Mykenni he- 
longe to the period of the Dorian Kings of Argolis (1. 6. 300-750) but 
urges that the tombe within the precinct are much earlier. The article 
consists in large part of corrections of the statements and views af Perrot 
ani Chipiez on Phrygian art, especially that the Midas-tomb wae not a 
tomb: incidentally the origin of the characteristic Phrygian ormumental 
pattern (cheas-board pattern of squares alternately sunk and in relief) is 
traced to un imitation not of carpet design but of tle-work in relief (and 
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this wae learned from Assyria). There are also detailed accounts of many 
minor monuments, In. conclusion, the writer Btigyests that the word 
nkenemon in the Midas inscription (=Greek xrovpay, “ grave”) means 
“ gTave-mooumint,” and that the Phrygian alphabot was derived from 
the Greek through Kyne-Aiolia and not from Miletos hy way of Sinope 
and Pterin—Ap, Miocwarnts, The imperial German Arehunologieal Inati- 
fule (pp, 190-215). A sketch of the history of the Institute and of the 
earlier Institute di Corrispondensa A rehwologina, followed hy an account af 
the publications, periodical and special, and of the present organization 
and purposes of the Institute-—W, M. Kaneay, Artemis-Leto and A police 
Lairbenvs (pp. 216-00), Eight new inscriptions, with several alrendy 
publishel by Hogarth in HS ( 1887, pp. 378 #£), are here examined with 
reforener to the light they throw on the popular feeling, in Greco-Homan 
times, of the native population of westorn Asin Minor toward the goddess 
then designated hy them ne Leta (“ Mother”) and toward her aon Apollo. 
Many notes on miscellaneous matters conkected with these cults follow.— 
J. E. Harnwson, Two Oylices relating to the exploits of Thearua ( pla 3, nr). 
As Milani (Afweo Nalianga di gutichiia ‘lasted, tir, 1, pp. 236 i) hos 
trented of the exploits of Thestus on Vaee-pintings, this paper is conned 
to the elioidation af two unpublished but important vases of this oyele, 
No.1, the Tricoupi red-fyared cylix (pl. 0, represents (rev.) Hernkles and 
Antuioa, (obv.) Theseus, slaving Prokrustes, and (interivr) m youth with 
kylix and oinochoe, The inseriptions are xaAds."AProsoros—which aug 
gests about 500 9. ¢, for the vase, sinco this name is nesoclated with that 
of Leagros (Klein, p. 132), who diad as strategos in 467 nc. (Sudniezka, 
Jisheb,, 1837, p, 161}—and SOR I(—Astwes).. If the vase be the work 
of Douris, thy Lekythoy published in "Bebnu,, 1586, p. 4, rv, 4, rejected by 
Klein, must belong to the eame artist, No.2 te the De Luynes fragments 
of a redfigured kylix in the Biblothéque Nuatiooulo, Paris ( plo. A 
restoration of thie extremely fragmentary vase is Attempted: Miss Hur- 
risot See Oi the exterior tha following exploits of Theses : (1) Bal! of 
Marathon, (2) Sinia, (3)-Skiron, (4) Prokrustes, (5) Phaia, or thesow of 
Krommyon, (6) Minotaur, (7 ) Periphets The centr! design je of 
Thesent and Kerkyon, The fragments are Inter than the Chachrytion 
vase (Milani, a) and earlier than the Britial) Museum kylix (Mifuni, f). 
the vase wae perhaps the work of Huplirmios.—a, &. Munnar, Archaic 
Etruscan Paintings from Caere (pp, 2H-52; nh vie; 4 cuts), Five torra- 
cotta alah, Intely nequired by the Britiah Musetren, come from the interlor 
of a tomb in Cervetri, They are covered with urchnio paintings ropre- 
senting two lirge sphinzes, aml men and women, the hitter apparently 
mourners. They have beoy already described in the JOURYAL, v, p. 419, 
Those paintings, which are dated about G00 w.c., slow that Corinth wns 
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not the only original ceutre from which the Etruscans were influenced in 
their yase-paintings and wull-paintings ; they indicate an influence from 
Asia Minor, possibly by way of Egypt (impersonated in Pliny’s Philocles, 
indifferently termed Egyptinn and Samian), Signe of Asa Minor influ- 
ences are the Assyrian motives in the paintings, the decoration of the 
borders of the yarments, the guilloche, pomegranates, the slandard sur- 
mounted by the figure of 4 bull borne by one of the men (Hero, t. 105), 
ete. The Romans borrowed thie device for standards from the Etruecaus, 
they from Asia Minor, while into Asia Minor it came from Assyrin. At 
the came time it mit be remenihered that in Evypt there were native 
Phoenician craftsmen whos wares would find their way to Etruria: Caure 
itself—originally Agylla, Phomician for“ rund town "—was anciently a 
Pheonician fhetory—A. amall urchaio tebythos (pl, ¥) [see JFS, 1800, pr. 
107] —E. A. Gannxnn, Archirology in Greece 1880-00 (pl. vii [plan of 
the Athenian acropolis in 1889]; 4 cots). A detailed and comprehen- 
aive report on excavations and archmological research, on museums and 
slniinistration (including directions for cleansing and preserving bronze: 
and marbles), and on Byzantine antiquities. A. note is appended on the 
hese inscribed with Antenor’s name and the statue placed upon it by Stud- 
niczka (JeArb., 1887, pp. 125 sey.): the writer denies a necessary conpec- 
tion between the statue and the hase—Notices of Booxs. HeERMann, 
Das Griberfeld con Merion auf Cypern (J. A. TL M[unro]); Nowkrati, 
Part IT (W. W[roth]); Bexsnorr and Nremass, Dos Heroon von 
Gyilbaehi-Trye (P.G[ardner]); Bannvox, Le Colinel dee Antiquiléa a 
la Bibliothtqne Nationale, Ser. 1, 2 (P- G.); Iunoor-Buewer and O. 
Ket.es, Tier- und Plansendilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des Elaasieohen 
Alterthuna (P. G.); Scunrnipun, Die Hellenistivchen Religtbilder, Lief. 1. 
(P..G.); Bexsponr, Wiener Vorlegeblitter fir Archaologizehe Uelungen 
(P.G.); Pani, La Seulpture Antique (FE. A. G[ardner)); Heap, Cate- 
logua of Greek Coina in the British Museum > Corinth, Colonies of Corinth, 
ete. (W. W[roth]}; Evans, The“ Horseman” of Torentuin (P.G); Bu- 
gout, Gricchisehe Geschichte bis sur Schlarht bei Choironeia, 2 Teil, and 
Houm, Gricchische (eachichte, 2 Band (A. G[oodwin]). 

Vol. XI, 1800; No.1. April.—Excavartioss tx Cyprus, 1889, Src 
owp Srason'’s work.—Pouts tes Cornvaocuou.— Liar (pla. 111, tv, V)- 
J. A. I. Mexno, 1, Prefininary Narrative; 0, The Tombs; 1, Contents 
of the Tombs (pp. 1-60; 16 plans and cute). Exeavationa at Polis-tes- 
Chirysochou were carried on tetweon Feb. 15 and April 15, in the ceme- 
tery: nearly 200 shafts were sunk, and 165 productive tombs of three differ- 
ent types were oxeavated, for the most part of Hellenistic and Roman date. 
Large quantities of pottery of the utmost. variety were dlitained, bat little 
else. ry. HA. Toes, Ineriptions (pp. 60-82; facsimiles), These were 
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sepulchral, both Greek and Cypriote, and belonged mainly to the fourth 
century B.¢. The vases yielded many graffiti, mostly C¥priote. 45 proper 
names are euppliel by the Poli inseriptions, v, H..A.'Tunns, Excavations 
at Limniti (jp, 82-09; map and 4 cuts). Here was unearthed “grove: 
shrine" of the Phoenician natives (date 450-300 n, 0.) and many ¢x-votos 
were diseovercd, ineluding statuettes in bronze and terracotta, one of which 
represents Apollo Amyklaios (Resf-Mikul), Several heads were also 
broweht to Heht; they are ofthree t ¥pes, Cypricte, Shemitio,and Hellenized. 
There were found, also, statuettes of women in hicratic pose, properly be- 
longing to graves —E. A. Garoxnr, Two fourth-century chiddren's heads 
(pp- 100-108; eat). In JAS, 1844, pl. x, the writer had published a fourth- 
century head of hoy (Eros?) from Paphos. Here ia published a grave- 
stele from Lerna (now in the Argos Museum), inscribed KHPISOAOTOS, 
with tho head of a hoy about six or eight years of age. Tt appears, with 
the Paphos head, to belong to the Attic (not Argive) eehool of the fourth 
century; these works are interesting as showing an attempt, unusual at 
that time, to render young children realistically, not conventionally ss. 
similoted to Tally-grown men, nor with the roundness of infaney.—E. L. 
Hrexs, Coramua (Kipayos) and ita TInaoriptions (pp. 100-28). Mr. W. BR. 
Paton furnishes a sketch of the topography of the region. Ten sew in- 
scriptions ara publishad, No, J, of 25 lines, ie n decree of Keramos in 
honor of a noted citizan (about 108 n, ¢) for services rendered as a pop 
ulor leader and diplomat. No. ., honorary, about pc, 200. No. 6, 28 
Hines, af Roman times, is » decree ordering 4 statue for an Eirennice, who 
haul left by will an estate to the town, Vo. Oia a dediontion of the time of 
Trajan, and Vo. 9, on the architrave of « gateway, is of w similar charac 
ter. Nos. 11-16 are inacriptions from Keramoe alrendy published ( Babing- 
ton, Trews. Rey, See. Lit, vul.x)—E. A, Ganpsn, The Processes of Creek 
Sonlpture az chown by some unfinished tates in Athena (pp. 120-42: 5 qtrte), 
Bix untinished statues, belonging to different periods of Greck art and 
representing aleo different stages in the completion of the artist's wo rk, are 
examined, and many interesting conclusions arrived al, The Greek artist 
wrought freely, without the use of punfelli—O. Watnerer. Tparager andl 
Kopi: in the frieze of the Parthenon (pp. 143-45: cut), ‘The writeraecepta 
Mise Harrison's suggestion (supported by W. W, Lloyd), that the two fig- 
ures walting on the priestess in the central elab of the Parthenon frieze were 
designated Therefor anil Kore, and publishes a terracotta figurine of the 
early fifth century n. ¢., which representa a woman holding above her head 
a low stool with a cushion. This terracutts, found in a grave, probably 
commemurates the fact that the occupant of the grave once held the 
sncred offive represented on the Parthenon frieze. The writer also sug: 
geste that the numerous archaic marble statues of maidens and women 
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found of late on the Acropolis do not represent any deity, but may be 
statues of priestesses or other officials placed on the Acropolta in honor 
of Athena and in commemoration of the sacred office once held.—P. 

Ganpsen, A Sidlé Oommemnoriting a vielory in a boat-rare (pp, 146-50; 
2 mits), This stele—perhaps of Hellenistic but probally Roman time— 
now in the Central Museum jn Athens representa, above, three standing 
figures: (1) the seAconp, eteereman and ¢capinin, in chlamys, crowns (2) 
the central figure, a nian in bimation, doubtless that of the undertaker of 
the Acrovpyia; (3) at the left stands the stroke, naked, with palm leaf 
in left hand, placing with his right hand wreath upon his own head, 
Relow—the intermediate pace being prolmlly covered with a painted 
inscription, now efficed|—is represented a long low boat—perhaps a type 
vixdr—with eight naked oarsmen (without oars), of whom the one at the 
bow carrie: o wreath and palm. This stele adds to our information on a 
subject already treated hy the author in HS, 11, pp. 0) ecg, and 315 eeq— 
D.G. Hooantn, Note: mi Parygia Pororen and Lycaonia (pp. 151-66), 

These are notes of a journey made in July 1887,.and the results consist of 
(1) G1 inseriptions, three of which are partly of the late Phrygian dinlect 
(ef. deta, xrv. 11); none of them have topographical value, and most are 
eepuloliral of late date; (2) a route map from Bolowodin to Konia was 
prepared and is here published with numerous notes and observations.— 
Crom. Surry, A protaborinthioan lelythor in the Britis Muweum (pp. 167= 
SO; plat; 2eute), This little vase (0.065 m, hich) i bevend doubt 
the most beautiful and important specimen of its cluss (ef, Berlin Vaseneai., 
No, 356). The neck and head represent a lion's head realistically ren- 
dored : on the body is a row of warriors with shields, fighting ; below these, 
the representation ofa hore mice, and, on the lowest part, a hunting scone: 
fic part of the vues is without the most delicate ornamentation, Similar 
subjects and vases of like technijne are considered, and the conclusion is 
drawn (1) that the Proto-Corinthian wure, following shortly after Mykenai, 
is closely connected with the old Greek Corinthian motal-industry, and so 
influenced by the Cypriote-Phrentcian metal-bowls; (2) the fabrics of Nau- 
kratis, Kyrene, and Daphnai were subject to this Cypriote-Phcenician infiu- 
ence ata later date, probably intwo ways: directly through communication 
with the neighboring igland of Cyprus; indirectly, through Corinthian im- 
portations, a Lhe types of myths there represented show us (ef. JouRNAL, 
vol ¥, pp-401, 518).—L. Rt, Paryent, Verious Works in the Pergumene Style 
(pp..151-209; 4 cute), Claiming—nagainet Urlichs—that there was dix 
tinct influence in Greco-Roman and lite-Roman art proceeding from Per- 
gaton, the writer records and classifies the monuments which, on the ground 

of subject or style, may be regarded as due to this imprilse, The charne- 
teristics of Pergamene art are to be learned, not from its manifestations in 
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the older period (Attalos T), of which we have only weak copie (Naples 


‘atatucttes), but from these original works of the seennd period (Eumenes IT, 


Great Altar, efe.), A oumber of acute observations, impozille to be aum- 
marized, fill up this important paper.—FE. A. G[anpxen], Archeology mi 
Greece, 889-00 (pp. 210-17). Briefainrvoy of important excavations, with 
an secount of the new National Museum at Athens, In « note, the writer 
reiterates his doubt ns to the necessary convection between the Antenor 
base aad the stutue placed on it by Studnioaks (ef, ubore, p.—).—Norices 
of Boows, Harrison and VERRatt. , Muthalogy aad Monuments of Ancient 
Athena (G, ©. Rfichards]); Scuectitakot, SoAfemann'’s Auegrabungem 
(W C.F. Afnderson}); Stepstczka, Ayrene (id.); Havsen, Die Neu- 
Aitiachen Relief; Ronenr, Die Antiten Sorkaphagreliefs, and Harait, 
The Attic Theatre (P. Glardner)), 

No, 2. October,—A, & Murray, The Alkmene pose formerly in Castle 
Howard (pp. 225-30; placvi, vir; out), The writer agrees with Engel- 
mann in interpreting the principal seone as representing Alkmene taking 
refuge on an altar toescape the wrath of Amphitryon, the latter and An- 
tenor setting fire tom pyre ereeted in front of the altar, and Zeus seniling 
‘a violent storm to oxtinguth the fire, the ram coming down from bydrine 


‘in the hands of two figures presumably Hyads (¢/: Bur,, AUk Pr.). He 


considers the vase, which ie signed Mido typayre, to be wt lost a eentury 
later than Euripides, ond protwbly of Italian origin; the latter fact lomds 
support to the theory of the revival of the old Attic tragediea in Southern 
Ttaly in the third century 5, c—I. Toop, Best, Recent Disoveries tn 
Eutern Cilicia (pp. 231-35; pl. vi [tunp]; eat [mup]). Brief’ topo- 
graphical notes of u trip in which Anazarbsa, Kars-Bazaar (suppose! site 
of Flaviopolis), and Bodroum (by inseriptions identified with Hieropolis 
Kastabala, the seat of the worship of Artemis Perasia) were the chief pointa 
of interest.—E. 1. Hicks, Inseriptions from Eastern Cilicia (pp, 236-4; 


fucsimiles), Twenty-eight inscriptions, cupied hy Mr. Bent. No: 7, from 


Anszarha, of about 250 a. p. shows that the trade-guilds (here; that of 
fallers) passed mmchangel into the shoes church, Vo, $, of either 155 
or 102 a.p,, isa pngan dedication, No. 29 is trom Pompeiopolis. Noa. 
14-25 from Hieropolis- Kastabaln, range in date from 50-n. ©. to the third 
contury A. D,, ani are mainly honorary, Vo. 27 has beneath a Latin in- 

scription in part referring perhape to Rutilianus leguie in Kilikia 138-101 
A.D, four clegine disticha, consisting of an invocation to Artensis (Euploia) 
by Leukios, a physician, who prays for o safe voyage homeward for Dexter, 
the governor, named in the Latin inseription above, Ne, 28, partly in 
Latin and portly in Greek, gives the curs honor of Q. Roscins Sexti 
f, Pompeiue Faleo, proconsul of Asin about 128 4. p.—E. L. Hicks, The 
Collection of Ancient Marbles ot Leeds (pp, 255-70; pl. xia, 2 cuts and 
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came into possession of the Leeds Philoeophical Society in 1865—t. The 
text of the inscriptions (9 in number) is given. Wo, 3, on a statue base, 
gives the name of the sculptor Hephnistion, son of Myron (about 00 w, ¢.); 
thesubject of Nu,{(200 n.c.) is given by Booekh: litigabant Partie Nazii: res 
delata ad Erctrienses ut sdduv dexdaprov quorum hoe deeretion ext (CI'G, 2285). 
The marbles comprise an altar (dedicated to Aphrodite Timuchos, about 
2008, ¢.); wall-stone, statue-base (see above), stele with inscribed decree, 
septilchral stele (protably from Rhencin) ; sepulchral altar adorned with 
delicate carvings; a second sepulchral stele, fourth century n. c., with 
élaborate abroterians amphora in. low relief, details filled out with paint- 
ing; # third gepalchral stele (pl. x11) probably of fifth century &. c (ef. 
Ant. Denim. des Inet. 1, pl. xxx. 1), on which is represented o female 
figure standing to right, the diploidion gathered into » fold upon her 
bosom; fragments of two marble doors, showing in marble the bronze nile 
and the gorzoneion, and belonging to the Hellenistic period: an Tonic cap- 
ital; ao head of Medusa (ef. Friedricha- Wolters, No. 1559) of Roman date— 
W.M. Purxpers Pernre, The Eqyptian Bases of Creek History (pp. 271- 
77; pl. xiv). Egypt has done for the prehistoric ages of Greece the same 
great affee of conservator which she has performed for the historie period. 
The diseoveriea of Naukratis and Daphnai give a firm footing fur the chro- 
nology of Gireek pottery’ back to 650 8. c,; those wt Kahun, up to 1100 
n. ¢.; those at Tellel-Yuhudiyeh, Gurob, and Abusir, very much earlier 
data, sdme of which point ton Greco-Libyan league before 1400 8,0, The 
general resulta of Mr. Petrie’s excavations are: (2) Thal we Aare dated the 
Greek pottery to within a generation as far as 600 B.C) (2) that we have dated 
i lo within a century aa far back aa 1400 8. 6: (5) ied we have tangible re- 
wutine of the Grezk or Libyo-Abhaian invasions of Egypt ae far as thia period ; 
and (4) that we have prahed back the hary and speculative region to before 
2000 & & aud ehoien same reasons for looking ta a riae of European civili- 
scaltani before 2500 #. c—A, A. Sarr, The Afaking of Pandora (pp, 278- 
83; plex, x11; 2 cuts), The writer argues that the scene on the seulp- 
tured drum of the later temple of Artemis at Ephesos, now in the British 
Museum, does not represent the story of Alkestia (Robert, Tiianatos), nor 
the Jodgment of Paris (Benndorf, Bull. d. Comm. arch. com. oi Roo, 1888, 
p. Ot), but the making and sending forth of Pandor no» conceived hy 
Hesiod. Tho various other representations of the latter scone are exaim- 
ined, and the conclusion drawn that the figures are respectively [ Athonn, 
not preserved] Hephaistos, Eros, Pandora, Hermes, a goddess (probably 
Hera, but perhaps Peitho), Zeus [seated figure, prewrved only in part}. 
The open lips of Hermes probably suggest that the god is breathing the 
gift — to Pandora (Hesiod, Op. et D. 79).—G. C. Ricnanns, Two 
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Greek Reliefs (pp. 244-5). In the basrelief of Hellenistic times from Her- 
culanoum, now in Naples (Harrison and Vorrall, Mythology, ete., p. 545), 
representing the Nymphs, or Charites, efe,, the diminutive female figure 
nt the end is inscribed TEAONNHZOZ: this probably stands, not for a 
single individual but for a community (Telos; ef. Halonnesoa, ete.) dedi- 
cating the relief Similarly may we explain the small figure in the 
archaic relief published by Lechat (Bull de corr, Aelliniqus, 1889),—T. W. 
ALLEN, Fourteenth Century Tachyyraphy (pp, 286-03; pl ix,x), C1) A 
transcript of the tachygraphien! passnges In Fatic, wx Regina JS (writ- 
tun in 1904, containing the medical works of Actuarius), with explana- 
tions. Tt appears that there were new developuients in tachygraphy after 
the tenth century. (2) A table of the abbreviations with explanations, 
preserved in the ws, p. 284 r, (3) The transcript of an unintelligible 
pasage—E. A. Garpwen, W, Lorne, G. C. Ricianne, W. J. Woon 
nose, The Theatre at Megaulopotia (pp. 204-95; 2 cuts [plans]). Plans 
and section with explanations, provisionally published, of the theatre, 
The view is expressed that the discoverics at this theatry are fatal to 
Dorpfeld'’s theory, that ao raised stage existed in the Greek theatre of 
any period, and the writers assert that they have so far seen no reason for 
aasigning the siage ton later period than the anditorium, known to be of 
fourth century construction. [Tuteee (Yass, Rev, 1501, p. 285, where a 
Btatementappears, signed by Durpfeld, Gardner, and Loring, which records 
the fresh evidence and nay be recorded cs euperacding the premature conelu- 
siona of the Hallenie Journel—Ep.J—W, Lontxe, A New Portion of the 
Faliet of Diotletian from Megafopoti« (pp, 209-342), This fragment, iia- 
covered in 1890, is the most considerable that has appearod since the first 
publication of the Ediet by Motmmaen in 1851, both from its extent (255 
lines) and from the large proportion of it which is entirely new. The most 
important new parts are; Col. 1, LL 1-3, 49-00 (whieh eet the prices for 
mills, sieves ; it comes betwoen ch, xv and xvi, CEL) + Col, a, Ul. 1-18 (on 
colors {?), needles (?), rates for carringe, fodder, down, pens and ink, cloth- 
ing; it comes between ch. xv and xvi, CLL); Col. rv, 0, 1-50 (on garments 
and weaving, linen, ete.; it comes between ch. xvi and xvo, CYL): novm 
apesk of many single words. The annotations are profuse.—Crou Surrn, 
Orphie Mytht on Attic Vases (pp. 348-51; 2 cum). Ona red-figured hy- 
dria in the British Museum (8, %.414—from Rhodes, of Athenian origin, 
and of fourth century date} is a sketchily-dirmwn scone representing the de- 
vouring of o boy by a Thracian, in the presence of Dionysos and a scconil 
Thracian who flees in terror. By a prolapsis conimon in vase-painting 
we probably have here: (1) the infant Zagrous torn in ploces hy the Titans 
—one of the mort characteristic legends in the mystic-orgiastic Thracian 
cult whieh in Athens took root in the form of the Orphic mysteries; (2) 
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the impending destruction of the Titans; and (3) the outcome of it all, 
the new Dionysos. The Zagreus myth is not elsewhere found in vase-paint- 
ings: the sectarian and exclusive charnctor of the Orphic cult ie the rea- 
aon why Orphic subjects are rare in Athenian art-types, since no great 
artist would probably have had them prominently before his notice, In- 
deed, the personality of Orpheus comes buat seldom into Greek art. Heyde- 
mann haadrawn up a list of vases representing Orpheus (a) playing to 
the Thracian women, and (4) meeting hie death at thorr hands ( Arch, 
Zeit, 1568, p. 5); to this list the writer adds three new vase-paintings. 
By o coniparieon with the Acropolis kylix (7728, 1x, pl. vi—probably by 
Exiphronios, O00 8. ¢.), he discovers an unusinl fixity in type, and he sug- 
geste that some great painter of the sixth century #. c, may have treated 
the eubjeet, Furtwiinglor’s theory, that Atechylos, in his Boseidva: in- 
apiral the conception and Polygnotes ereite! the art-form of i, le diffi- 
cult to wecept, beenwe of the date of the Aermpolis kylix, which certainly 
precedes the production of the Basseridles—Notices of Booxa. RAMSAY, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (W. W.) ; Cosze, Die Attischen Grab 
reliefs (P.G.); Waensickr, Die Griechischen Vase mil Laeblingsnamen 
(P. G.); Inioor-Brumer, Grivchiache Miinam (W. W.); Svoroxos, 
Numismatiqne de ta Orie aneienne (W. W.); Bury, Aistory of the Later 
Romun Empire, from Arcadius to rene (A. G.). J, il, WHAT. 


MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ASTHEILUNG. Vol. XVI, No.2. 1891.—P. Wovrens, 
The Athena Hyieia of Pyrros (pl. 6: 2 cuts), ‘The story told by Pliny 
(WH, 22 43, of 34: 81) about the Splanchnoptes dedicated by Perikles 
is not to be connected with the report given by Plutarch ( Perikies, 13) 
that Porikles dedicated a statue of Athena Hygieia, The base, still in aitu 
at the euuthenst corner of the Propy litin, eapnot belong to the stntue dedi- 
cated by Porikles, The inscription (Loewy, Ne. 53, CLA, 1, 255) men- 
fone the Athenians, not Perikles, and the bite was evidently made to 
correspond to the Jevel of the Propylaia afler the original plan of the 
architect was given up. The base was, then, mule after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, but, judging from the lettering of the inseription, 
not long after the beginning. The occasion of the dedication of the statue 
hy the Atheninns may have heen the cessation of the pest. ‘The altar to 
the esst of the base of Pyrros was probably the altar of Athena Hygiein, 
and. was erected soon after the building of the Propylaia. The statue 
by Pyrros was a votive offering, not a cult-tatue. The previous hypo- 
theses concerning the type of thie statue are shown to be groundless —A. 
Tavas, Inseriplions from the Greek Telands, 20 inseriptions from Thera 
are published (chietly fragmentary) votive or sepuichral, No, 1 is hon- 
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orary, A corrected! reading of an ineeription from Ios (Rosa, Jnaertpl. 
ined, No. 03) ig given. From Amorgus 12 inscriptions, besides the marks 
on cone Roman tiles, are published, The inscriptions are chieily sepul- 
chral, of late date, and fragmentary. No. 10 is an honorary decree of 
Arkesine in honor of Alexion son of Disnysioe, No. 11 appears to he 
part of an account, No, 12 is a collection of inscriptions upon vase 
hundle: in Arkesine—B, Saven, The dyodpo of the Archermos-base (8 
eute). Comparison of several archaic Nike-figures shows that the Delian 
Nike could not fit the base with the Archermes-inscription.. The only kind 
of figure represented in archaic art that would fit the base iss sitting 
quadruper. sts Mikkiades and Archermos were Chinns, perhaps the 
figure dedicated by them wae the bernidic beast of Chios, the aphinx.— 
A. Cosze, Hermee-Kadmiloe (out) (of. Athen. Mitth., 1887, p. 202 1). A 
fragmentary marble rulief in the British Museiim is puiblishod Kybelo, 
m bearded draped divinity, and Hertiea oocupy tho right end of the relief, 
Above Kybilo are two Korybantes The upper left-luund part is oceu- 
piéd by the prow of a ship and asmnl! oudefigure, Below this the stone 
is broken, The missing part doubtless ropreeented the mariner who dedi- 
cuted the relief —G, Wenn, The Subterranean Course of the Lykos newr 
Kolomat (2-cuts), Hurodotoe (vin. 30) enya that the river Lykos disap 
pears for five stadia near Kolemwat. Modern writers have accepted and 
trib toexpluin this phenowenon, The statement of Herodotes ia incor: 
rect. Such atunnel never existed. The river flows throngh a deep gorge, 
in the upper part of which it has worn several short tunnels throagh the 
limestane rock, The town of Kolosgai fad an excellent natural citadel. 
Tn the neighborhood aretmuny gravestones of peculiar form (ent), The 
inseriptions (one ts published) forbid strangers to make use-of the graves 
ander penalty of o fine to be paid to the faminon.—A. Beveckxen, The 
Rivalo of Pallas (pl7: 4 ents}, A: red-figured vise from the Akropolis 
(out after E®."Apy., 1885, pls. 11,12), belonging to the poriod before 480, 
represerita the combat of Theseus and the Minotaur in the presence of the 
four kings, Oeneus, Pallas, Nisos, anil Lykos. The story of these four 


sons of Pandion originated in the tinw of Peisistratos, The realm of Pal- 


las wae the whole Paralin. The entre of his power, the deme Pallene, 
ia found, after careful discussion of ancient authorities, inscriptions (several 


af which are published), and topographic peculiarities, to have been near 


Koropt, where the remains of an ancient settlement are found, Hero was 
the scene of the defeat and death of Eurystheus, and of the victory of 
Peisistrates over the army of his opponents. Here was also the temple of 
Athene Pallenis, under whose guidance Peisistratos was brought to Athens. 
The deme Agnus lay near Pallene, at Markopoulo—Tu. Momaaex, Jn- 
woription from Apameia, This fragmentary Latin inscription relates to 
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the Asian year. It supplements the inscriptions previously known ( C7G/, 
$002 6, 2957) containing letters of the proconaul Paollos Fabios Maxi- 
mus (A. U. 0. 744-753) giving an arrangement of the year hardly different 
from that of the Julian calendar.—S. Skuivanov, Supplement to inedited 
Riodian Inseriptions, Emendations and supplements to the inseriptiona, 

Allien, Mitth,, 1801, xv1, pp. 107-126. Two sepulchral inscriptions are 
published one af which mentions @eyarpercla—J. Wackenwacun, Athen. 

Miltheilungen XVI, p. 212, The inecription published in the article re- 
ferréd to ls here real and explained Jifterently, odpo rdf" "bapereis colors 
hive wdéow aly Zeble) 88 vey Gorey sypaivon AeoAy Gely—E. Sxasro, The 
Kock Outlook year Suyrna, The place hitherto explained a o fortified 
pest of observation: on the rock | Fefeacerte) near tle“ Homeric” town of 
Sruyrna, i# here explained we a eaceed place for eacrifice—M. Maven, 

Moran's Perseus. Pliny ( NH, tv. 57) says (My rt) fort... ef Peracum 
et pritos, The pristne have been explaisied in various ways, The «im- 
plo translation would bo “sawyere” of “carpenters,” and this here 
tidopted, Myron, then, represented Persous (and hie muther Danae) 
being put in a box by carpenters. Vase-paintings representing similar 
scenes are citod.—Supplement fo Athen. AMitthetiingm AV, p. 332, The: 
amaller inscription from Magnesia on the Matnnires ie given in a mere 
correet form.—Correction of a reference, Athen. Mitth, VV, p. dé2 (PL W.). 
—LirenaTure.—Discovemes. Discoveries at Athons, Mykenai, ‘Tiryna, 
Mideia (!), Epidiuiroa, Megulopalis, Lepreon and Magnesia on the Mainn- 
drat are described [eee News), Four fraymetitury inscriptions from 


Theaenly an!) five from Salodichi are published—Rerorts of Sittinas. 
HAROLD &. FOWLER 


REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES. Vol. IIL. 15%. (Oct.-Dee.—H. 
We, On certain fragments of Sophokles. Emundations of Fragg. 598, 
142, 140, 532, 672, 788, 174, 834, 804, 927, 378, 221—S. Reracn, The 
Pythian Oracle at Deiphoi: Anewer to the People of Mognevia (pl.). An 
inscription (48 lines) diseovered at Magnesia od Moeondrum in July L890, 
is here published, with explunatory notes, It ts an ex-voto to Dignysas, 
oltre! at about the time of the Christin era by one Apollonios Mokolles 
relating to 8 miraculous event that desurred in the fiorth or thind century 
nc (ef. POURNAL, vol, v1, 9 452),—Ta, Reiacn, The Kings of Comma- 
gene (pil. monument of Philopappos at Athens}, By the aid mainly of the 
inscription of Nemnld-Dagh (beat edited in Humann-Pachatein, Reisen m 
Kisin-Asien und Nord Syrien; 1890), tho writer makes many inferetices us 
to the personality, history, activity of more than $0 persoms connected with 
the family of Antiochos I. A conveniont genealogical table is appended. — 
if. Oost, The “ Typicon” of the Monastery of St. Nicolas di Casole near 


‘v. 
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Otranto: notice of MB. ITT, 27 of Turin (Royal Library). Paleographie 


notes on this ws. of offices in use st this monustery (1174 a.m). Mar: 


ginal and other notes in this ms.aupply the names of the abbow from 1000 
to 1592, and give varied information as to the history of the monastery 
within those years. The ws. also contains o poem, here printed, on the 
abbots; and various notes on the library, with the names of the borrower 
of tha hooks (mainly liturgies)), and rules aa to the use of books and na to 
copyists, with fine. —C. Bent_aioun, Three Lectures on Ancient Music by 
Af, Bowrgoull Du Coudray.—CHrosique. Eriimarnacal Bou.errm (0, 
Haussoullier), Account of the contents of Ineripliones Graveas Stevfiag 
ef Tinhiae, additiy Groeeie Goalline Higuenione Dritaniae Geemaniae In- 
seriptionibue.. . ed. G, Kaibel, Berlin, 1690.—Lerrer rrom Gaerer 
(D). Bfikelae]),.on polities —Prockepines of the Association for the En- 
couragement of Greek Studie —Assrar Brtioanartry (1889-90),— The 
"APqroiae wohereio of Artetotfe (B. Hanzonllier).— The New Fragments of 
the Antiope of Huripides (H. Weil), Text and emendations 

Vol. IV. 1801. Jan.-April.—G, Masreno, Address as President of the 
Society jor the Encouragement of Greek Studies in France, April 2, 1891 
(pp. ¥i-1xj}.—P. Grranp, Secretary, Report on important publications 
(Crotaet, Hisoire de la fitterature greeque: Doresta, Houssoullier and Th. 
Reinnch, Reel dea Inscriptions Juridiques Greeques; Omont, Fuestmilés 
det na. gresyues; Max Evoor, Diow. Malic. sur Lysian: Congny, Anthol 
Pal, ry,; Tardiet, translution of Strabo; Th, Relnach, Mithridaltes Eupa- 
tor; I. Pattior, Le Statusttes dle terre epite dans lantiquilé; Sakkellon, 
Catal desme.....deSaint-feande Patios; Latvacher, Hee. dl. tuacriptigns 
greequesdela region di Raspore Oramérien; Diirrbach, £'Grateur Lyeweque; 
Moneeaux and Lalous, Olympia; Kauuellakis, Xcaxk divikecto),—R, De 
Tascuren, Joie Oultain Atti£a, and the Beginnings of Athenian History (pp. 
14). The epread of certain cults (chielly of Apollo and Poseidon) in 
Attika, from the east to the weat, and from the coast inland, appears to con- 
firm Curtina’s theory of the Louie origin of the Attic Greeks—S. Lirvt, 
Greece and India (pp. 2-45), Popular sketch of ancient contact between 
Greece and India, at shown in Hindu vocabulary, coins, inscriptions, his- 
torical writers, science, literature (drama, romance),—A. HH. Savor, Greek 
Tnseriptions from Eqypt (pp. 40-57). Mainly graffiti. No. 7. 1-4, from 
Debhubiveh, are of sporsvrjuara of various persona some of whom have 
pew names; the dates are 1NA(Y), 221,232 a.m. No, I. 1-7 are from a 
cemetery near Assuan,on the west bank of the Nile; they ure on very peculiar 
edffina or sarcophagi, and are interesting as being Greek (or Latin) names 
with Egyptian jatronymics, No, TTT 1-41 wre mainly from near Silsilis 
and Heechan, where upon the rocks are also carved many similar inscrip- 


tions in hieroglyphics, demotic, Phoenician, not to speak of single Cypriote 
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are from near Ekhmin; 1-3 pre of « sort of hunting club that kept upa 
menagerit and had a hunter-in-chief at their head. In Vo, ¥.1-2a corrected 
reading ia offered of the inscriptions already published in the Rerue, 1888, 
p. 811. No, Vi gives six brief inscriptions fron) tombe near Deir el-Zosseir; 
ane is in Cypriote characters, and near it was found a Carian inscription, 
not however here copied —Cu, Bakox, On the nity of Composition in the 
Phaidros of Plate (pp. 58—-02).—Nores ano Documents, H. Omoxt, The 
Publication of Montjaneon’s Paleographia Greeo Text of the contracts 
made by Montiancon, in 1708, with three Parisian publishers, and with 
his engraver (Giffard, Jr,}, for the issue of thie work.—H. Omowr, Mont- 
jaucon and Fimperium orientale af Bandurt. Letter from Montiaucon show- 
ing the aid rendered by him to Banduri.—f&. Leonasp, Unpublished 
poene Of Theodore Prodromoa. Introductory remarks, and texts of seven 
short poenia from the copy of * Alphonsus Athoniensis" (about 1473),—E. 
Leanaxn, Contributions to the biography of Simon Portus—Th, Rersacn, 
The Drakonian Constitution and that of a «& 411, according ta Aristotle, 
The author, with J. W, Headlam, rejects ch, 4 of Aristotle's Respub. Athen. 
(Ed. Kenyon) ae unhistorie, probably not an interpolation into Aria- 
lotle’s text [see, however, below, p. 308], but composed about the close of 
the Pelopunnesian war and inserted into the documents from which Aris- 
totle subsequently drew, Several new readings are propoeed.—Miecet- 
tans. | Greeh poem on the death of Louis XVI, of 53. lines printed in the 
"Eeqaess, Vienna, Jan, 28, 1703.—Lerren rrom Greece (D, Bfikelas)), 
on the political situntion —PRoceEDINGs or THE ASSOCIA TION.—NoTicEs 
of Books. Bury, Vemean odes of Pindar: Demetrius Gir, Camporogiou, 
‘Teropia tor Adhpaier. Tovpxoxparia, Mep. 2p. Tog. A’ — 
May-Juwe.—G. A. Cosromrn, Studies onthe unpublished works of aneient 
Greek medical wrifers: [7] series, ox. Alexander the Sophist (perhaps b. 
GOm.c.), x, Timothoosd the grammarian (ab, 480or710 4. p.), x1. Leon 
the philosopher: he wasemperor of the Eastin &504.p. xn, Theophanes 
Nonnos, of the tenth century, x10. Ta édche roi droinuotrros, a Lranela- 
tion from the Arabie of Abu Djafar's dad ef-Mencafir, about 1000 4. np, 
‘There are 22 ss, of this work, of which » long account is here given, but 
only one of the Arabic original (im Dresdon),—G. Scummiaznuen, Un- 
published Byzantine Seals; [7 series (20 outa). Here are published 68 seals, 
for the most part of the tenth or eleventh centory, and none earlier than 
the seventh century: they come from different parts of the Byzantine 
empire, and belonged to various civil and eeclesinstical functionaries (arch- 
bishops, bishops, deacons, neophytes, notaries, commissioners, hypafoi, peti- 
aril, ele). No, 34 is very interesting: it ie the seal of Nicolas, patriarch 
of Constantinople (either Nicolas | Mystious—patriarch 896-008 and $12- 
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25, of Nicolas IT Chrysobergos, 982-95), upon which ia the impreseion of 
the seal of Julian, metropolitan of Seleukein, ‘This is the only known 
instances af one seal officiully countersigned by another. Possibly, how- 
ever, the older patriarchal seal was used by Julian simply in lack of a 
better plan.—Tx, Rereace, Aristotle or Kritiag? In the newly discovered 
‘AGyraiow wokcreia three passages are distinetly to recognized as interpola- 
tions, viz.: (1) co 4 (Renyon), on the conatitation of Drako; (2) ¢. 8 ad 
init, on the electoral syatem introduced by Solon; and (3) the larger part 
of ¢. 2, on the role played by Themistokles in the humiliation of the Areo- 
pugos. The first and second passages give an account of arrangements 
that arean anachroniem aod that etrougly resemble thoee adopted by the 
dligarchie revolutionaries in 411 8.c¢. The third passage tells a story that 
night well be invented by an upholder of the Arcopages, Neither of these 
three passages is refurred to as Aristotelian by Plutarch or the lexieo- 
graphers; hence they must be regarded a8 interpolations made from mur- 


ginal notes into the archetype of A. A papyrus No. 222, The author from 


whom thee marginal notes were drawn wae probably Keritine, the chief of 
the Thirty, who is knowy to have written wokwretm of the Lacedemonians, 
Thesalians, and Athenians —P. Ginarn, Theapia and the Origin of Tragedy. 
After reviewing in detail the literary evidence (names of plays neeribed to 
Theepis, and various biographical data), the author infers that the distinc. 
tive work of Thespie was the introduction of rational legend as themes for 
dramatic representation, and the judicious invention and nee of means by 
which semnic illnsion was heightened (white mnsks, red for men, efe.), His 
plays can by no means have heen primitive or radimentary in character. 
—Nores ano Documents. T. R[iaNacn),.dn Archaic Inscription from Ar- 

Certain emendations ure proposed in an inscription published by 
Frohner, Rev, Arch, and 0 translation offered —aA, E. ConToLEon, Jneerip- 
tiona from Avia Minor. Three inscriptions from Thyateira are here printed 
in minuscule: they are honorary and belong to the second ceniury a. p— 
H. Omont, Note on a portrait of Manuel Chrysaloras in the Louvre (late), 
This is the only authentic portratt extant of this scholar and diplomat— 
The Will af Nit Damilaz, dated April 22,1417. The text of the will of 
this member of the Cretan family of the Damilos who wna the first printer 
of a Greek book is given here in full, with nute;—An Unpublished Bull af 
Gubriel, patriarch of Achrida. A picturesijue account is given af Gabriel's 
visit to Tibingen In August 1587, with the text of the encyclical letter 
that he bore (signed by 31 prelates), and that of his letter of introduction 
from Pope Sixtus V to King Stephen of Poland, The bull here printed ia 
that by which Gabriel appoints « certain Jeremiah metropolitan of Prilip 
(Medaywrtas gai Dep\eieov)—CHronique. Ancnmo oorcar Buncer. 
Text of the convention between France and Greece reluting to the exca- 
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vition of Delphi. Brief report of recent discoverics at Athens, Rhianinous, 
Eretria, Theapiai, Lykowours, Epidauros, Melis, Ninusta (‘Throee), Kertch, 
Magnesia of Mocondeum, ete. (T. B.)—Lerrern rrou Greece (D, B.),— 
News: Neerofogy (Schliemann, Simonides); Academies; Lourned Sortetivs; 
Archeological Schools, ele. (Russian at Constantinople); Mieeelfaneous (sale 
if the Gréay colluction, efe,)—Notiwes of Boows. Fa. Caren, Hat Arie 
loteles die Schrift vom Stunt der Athener geehkrieben? (A.W [eil]); MAnarry, 
A History of Greeek Clasical Literature ('T, Rfecinach]); Casrannisas, J 
Motect Sportant (Am. H.); Bowser, (hu'ealece queda philologia? (1. RY; 
CH. Younu, Ercita, a deme of Attica —Connicenrna, 

July-Sept—Ts. Rersacu, Hordes the Mimographer. Semi-popular 
fcconnt of the recently discovered poome of this writer, atter Konyon and 
Katherford, with spirited abstracts of the contents of the six longer mimes; 
there are olson few original observyations—Cn. Ma Rogue, Aristotle's 
problems in music. Careful translation, with prefatory notice and foot- 
notes, criticn) and exegetical, of $19 of Aristotle -qot po fAquarur (Bek- 
ker, pp. 17-023"), —S. Remacn, Two inscriptions from Asia Minor. \1. 
Fragment of a compact between the people of Agai and Olympos (of the 
closing yeara of the fourth century m. ¢.) with reference to the impost an 
small cattle. This short inseription supplies the following new words to 
Greek lexicugraphy; éepoe (“rim"), dyrpi¢ (“ewe”), xyaurpdg (“she- 
gout"), €rakow (“young animal;" ef. drakes), and wilds to our knowledge 
ofthe Acolle dialect in Asin Minor, t1. Tho Sanctuary of the Erythracany 
Sibyl. In ancient writers, two traditions as to the origin of Heroplille, 
the so-velled Erythrwan Sybil, are reported: the first makes her birth- 
plaice Marpessos in the ‘Trond; the second, Erythrni opposite Chios, [n 
an inscription recently diseovered (firat published in "Apyoria, Smyrna, 
July, (891) from the latter place wo find an epigraphic record of the 
second tradition, dating from the second contury a. p. Tho becrip- 
tion, of 16 elegiac lines, probably not an epitaph, but ect ap near a 
vintuo of the Sibyl in her shrine at Erythrai, represents the aged Sibyl 
ne speaking af hor lineage, Jong life, and labors: The phrasing of the 
insoription (worpis 6 ‘oe GAAn, poury de. aoe érrurEpofipac) showa that a 
protest ts here offtred against the Marpessos tradition, as proserved by 
Paus., x. 12.6. The new Erythroe mentioned in the inscription as the 
reviver and restorer of Erythral may be Lucius Verus (whout 160 4. 9.). 
—A. Sortie Dostixy, dn Alerndrine phyloetery against nosebleed 
(out), This amulettea amall oval bronze disk, apparently of the third 
or fourth century A.D, waa found at Kyaikes, On it ore a 
(obv.) the aun tind moon, a lion, a woman, (rev.) a mounted wirrior, o 
fining angel, a Wonmn, with aver! legunils, hurtatory and-eabalistic: o 
reference to node-bleed is alone seon ju the word APA+A+@, suppésed to 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDLES AT ATHENS. 
EXCAVATIONS BY THE SCHOOL AT ERETRIA IN 1891. 


Vi. A TOPOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF ERETRIA.' 
[Parca ATV, XV, XVI. XVIL XVII, AIX] 
Istropticrrorny Nore, 


fn presenting Mr, Pickard’s report on the tupagraphical portion of 
our work at Eretria during the campaign of 1891, T neod hardly dwell 
upon the importance which such careful and iabur atudy af the extant 
remains of the city has for the settlement of disputed points of topo- 
grapliy and histary, The final answor to the question as to the site of 
the early and the later Eretrin and the relation which they held to each 
other, which has recently enterod a new phage, van be given only as a 
result of such coreful study of the archwological remains surviving. 

Perhaps the only picoe of work which still remains to be done in 
this respect is the investigation of tho site of Bathein in connection with 
some “ exploring excavation,” which the School may hope to carry out 


during the season of 1892. ; 
CHas. WALDSTEIS, 


American School af Classical Studies, Director, 
lthene, 





‘In the following pages, no Aten pt ts tomie to show the historiow] hearing of the 
facts presented, 
Mr, John W. Gilbert is responsible for all the choln-meneurements, The exoeed- 
ingly rough and bushy natum of a portion of the ground apeaied rendered this work 
oil 
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Eretria lies nearly north from Athens on the western coast of the 
island ‘of Enbom, come 44 lieors ride from Cholkis.. It te reached 
from Athens either by steamer leaving Peiriiens in the evening, sail- 
ing arcind Seunion, and reaching Eretria early the following morning, 
or by taking cars to Kephisia, from that point on by either carriage 
or horse, cid Dekeleia, to Skula Oropou, or on horseback by way of 
Kalamos and the Amplitarcion to the came place. At Skala Oropou 
boats may be hired to erves the Euripos. The journey by this rotte 
“occupies 11-22 hours under favorable condition. 

Tt was on the lest day af Feliruary, 1801, that we began our survey 
of the walls of this ancient Eubean city. ‘The weather was bleak, 
nedering the management of the instruments somewhat diffeult. A 
few flying snowllakes pave warning of the coming anowstorm, which 
rendered work impossible for several days thereafter. Our etarting- 
point was just at the foot of the acropolis, on the eastern side of the 
town, where the modern read to Batheta and Alivers passes over the 
foundations of the ancient city-walls. —Jostat the right of this modern 
ronil, concesled beneath slight clevations of earth, are the remains of 
the towers which guarded the entrance to the city on either side of the 
“Seored Way” (see MAP, PLATE XIX}, The course of this ancictt 
road con he traced with absolute certainty for miles to the east by the 
multitade of graves which lie on either aude, Some twenty minutes 
walk from the elty-wall, on the south side of this wav, was excavated 
that mansoleum which has been regarded as the possible tomb of Aris- 
totle, The line of the wall from this station 4 runs a little east of 
south, toward the Euripos, in the direction of the penineula which pro- 
tects the largw harbor on its east-southenst aide. 

For the tiret sixty metres, only a few fragments of the foundations 
are tow above ground, At this distance je a low mound which seems 
to mark the siteof atower. For the next forty metres scamely a trace 
of the wall can be seen, till the line t recovered ina square tower come 
6.4m. by min plan Prom this point on for 500 metres toward 
the sea, the line is perfectly cle, It is in this stretch that the plan 
and character of the wall of the lower city can best he studied. ‘The 
builders seem to have avoided using a straight line, excepting fora 
shiort distance along the sea, where the wall is essentially different 
at times very troublesome, The acknowledgments of the writer are aley due to Mr, 
(ilkert av well aa to Dr. Waldatein, Profesor Ltichardeon, and Mr. 0. BR. Hrownson 
for many suggestions, and to Dr. Mirpfeld for valuable observations 
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in coustruction, Neither here nor elsewhere is the line of wall even 
approximately straight for more than 40 mat aatreteh, ‘The fre jierit 
changes of direction, for which often there exists no Apparent reason, 
form @ series of very obtuse angles. The right angle was not used 
where we might expect one. Except in the corners of the “ aq tiinne” 
towers, sich an angle does not occur in the whole cireuit of the ity. 
The existing foundations of thia eastern wall af the lower town rise 
above the surface fram 0.10 mi, hy stution # fo one metre near Dp. 
They are on an average 2.6 m. thick, varving but a few centimetres 
either way from this measure, he slight curintion is in part ai 
counted for by the difficulty in obtaining, on the somewhat roughly 
dressed stones, exactly corresponding points from which to Mmensure ; 
so the thickness of these walls, here w4 at every other point where 
sufficient remains pre extant to render medsuring possible, may he 
considered as accurately given by the above fivures. These founda- 
tions are made ap by a wall of stone on either side, the spice betwen 
being filled with packed earth in which ave seatterad amall stones, 
The stone is fairly well dressed] on the surfaces which fhee ottward ; 
the inner surfaces however are quite in the roeh, just as they were 
broken from the quarry, The work is semi-polygonal, there being 
very rarely o right angle in the joints. Many blocks are nearly quad- 
mingalar, bat others are decidedly polygonal, Much pains seems to 
have been taken to make the upper surface of the foundations as nearly 
horizontal ns possible, Tn this respeet, indeed, the walls are much like 
these of Mantineis, There are absolutely no remains of tho super- 
Structure scattered about, This is not diftienlt to explain whey we 
consider that Eretria has always been inhabited, and lias, to judge hy 
the graves, at times been the site of a considerable town since the 
days of its ancient renown, Even now the village numbers some 150 
buildings of various kinds, It has not been uncommon for the walls 
ofa city to disappear under such circumstances ; and even to-day the 
inhabitants of Eretria are in tho habit of digging up the foundations of 
the old city-walls to obtain stone for building. But there are reasons 
which tend to show that the upper portions of the walls of the lower 
city were built of sun-iried brick. Had the superstructure been of 
stone, it would be remarkable indeed if, in more than a mile and a 
half of such walls, some fragment liad not escaped to tell the character 
of the rest. The foundations can be traced throughout nearly their 
entire length; vet nota stone which can be surely ascribed to the I oer 
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stricture can be found, On the acropolis, some towers still stand to a 
height of 4 metres, while the wall of the citadel is in places 3 metres 
high. In this no attempt is made to have the first course above ground 
horizontal, 23 in the lower city, It was not uncommon for city-walls 
to be built of sunalried brick, aml we know that this was the material 
ied in the walle of Mantineia, The elay for stich bricks was abun- 
dant near the Enbwan city, It seems quite probable, therefore, that 
the portion of the place which lay m the plain was enclosed by walls 
of this nature, The outcropping rock of this mgion is limestone, but 
the ledges, even those in. close juxtaposition, often show markedly dif- 
ferent characteristics, All the stone used in the walls seems to have 
been quarried in the neighborhood. ‘That employed in the lower city 
is in general of a light grevieh color, litthy weathorworn, fine-grained, 
firm and hard, 

The foundations of the towers, of which only slight indications are 
to be found in the retaining portions of the wall of the lower town, 
are along the eastern side intact and in-excellent condition. A series 
of five in succession gave an excellent opportunity to learn the dimen- 
sions of their ground-plan, and the intervals at which they were prob- 
ably placed along the wreater extent of the definses of the lower city ; 
at least, nothing appears elsewhere to throw doubt upon the measure- 
ments here obtained ‘Tho average of these five vives a quadrilateral 
8,6 metres in the line of the wall, by 0 metres in the perpendicular to 
this line, They extend across the wall and form an integral part of 
it, projecting about 1.5 m, within on the side next the city, and some 
6m, on the exterior side, and are placed at intervals of about 65 
m. ‘There was evidently no attempt to make the dimensions of al] 
the towers just the same, or to place them at exactly equal intervals. 
The lengths (in the wall) vary from 6.4 m. to 6.8 m., the widths from 
4.6 m. to 9.2 m,, and the greatest distance between any two is 65,8 
m., the smallest distance 564.8 m. The stonework is better in the 
towers than in the adjacent walls, Init it retaing the same polygonal 
character, 

Tn this line are the findbiticnss af two other very interesting towers. 
One is located at the southenst corner of the city -wall, at the southern 
end of the portion now under consideration. The other is 35 m, hack 
toward our starting point. They are marked £ and Fon the map, 
aod are circular in form, 7 m. in diameter, The wall is just tangent 
to the cirele, and from it passages led within the towers. The stones 
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of these, though the portion projecting within the towers is, as weunl, 
left undressed, are on the outside heautifully worked to the circular 
form, the joints being also carefully fitted. Tn addition, the outer 
surface is carefully dressed with regular horizontal rows of vertical 
straight lines abont an inch long, the lines of the alternate rows, reck- 
oning from the bottom, being perpendicularly over ene another. This 
work is tndonbtedly, as has been shown by Dr, Dérpfeld, an imita- 
tion in stone of the surfiice of the sun-dried brick, A path extends 
across the wall just north of the southernmost of these two towers. 
The shortness of the distance between them, some twenty metres less 
than usual, towether with the unnanal shape and their superior archi- 
teetural beauty, can best be explained on the ground that there was 
here another entrance through the eastern wall of the city, The ex- 
isting remains above ground are insufficient to establish this fact. 

For nearly its entire length, a causeway must originally have been 
construoted on which to lay the foundations of this eastern wall. At 
tho time our survey wus made, it was impossible to work anywhere in 
this section exeept ons strip of land a few feet wide on either side of 
the line of wall. Even when we revisited the site, early in May, though 
the ground was elsewhere dry and the grain was almost ready for the 
harvest, there waa still a marshy pond surrounded by a bog inside the 
wall; and the great. marsh tu the east of the line covered an aren nearly 
ns large as that oconpied by the ancient city itself. Tt was undoubtedly 
this great swamp which gave the eity ite bad name in antiquity, and 
ultimately cansed its depopulation, The late King Otho cherished 
plans for restoring the vity to more than its old-timesplendor by build- 
ing # great navel station here. The now Eretria was duly surveyed, 
maps wert drawn, plans mute, colonists were settled. In the office of 
tlie village Demarch ean stil] be seen an paper what magnificent liane. 
vands, docks, public squares, fountains, and gardens were to have been 
ealled into being. But the dream of the king and the reality of to-day 
stalin sad contrast. The only parts of this magnificent scheme which 
took come material shape were three buildings that were intended for 
the Naval School, and the streets of the village, which impress ono as 
being altogether too broad for the few poor houses scattered along thom. 
The same nohealthfal influences emanate from these marshes as of yore. 
They compelled the king to give up his scheme ; and they render it un- 
safe for any oné to remain at Eretria after the warm weather of spring 
has once fairly set in. 
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The ditsetion of thie cnet wall is such as, at first glance, to warrant 
the belief that it must have extended direet!y to tlie seashore-at the 
point where the pminsula joins the mainland, thes including the whole 
of the east side of the large harbor within the ancient fortifications, 
But, making « sharp turn to the west nt F, it rons in a direction less 
than o right angle with its previous course for a hundred metres. 
At #, it turns with an obtuse angle toward the sea ngnin, ind ity oourse 
is easily followed for some 120 metes further, At J, it is entirely 
lost’ ini the well cultivated fields Iving on this side of the village, 

These apparently eccentric turnings involve the surrender ofall idea 
of fortitying the entire water front of the large harbor as it now exists. 
eyond 7, though making various turnings, the wall does not firnl ly 
resol the present Tine ef the shore till i comes to N. From § to 0, 
a distnuew of 80 metres, the line skirts the beach. At 0, it turns 
directly inland; a that the line ¥-0 is the only frontage the wall 
now has opm the harbor, This appeared a curious state of things, 
and for a long time no satisfactory solution of the puzzle could be 
found. To be sure, the line fram ‘the round tower ab F toward the 
inland end of the peninsula, led across ground which was decidedly 
ttaraly ut the time the survey was made, so much so, indeed, ns to 
preclade a careful examination of all the intervening ground. The 
turns at Foand #7 also brought the line around the small pond lying 
outside the wall in this direction, But the engineering-kill which 
hod rin the whole eastern wall through the great swim, and included 
one pond within the fortifications, would certainly not have been 
stopped by the lesser obstacle between F and the sea, Then, too, in 
tho line 4-7 the ground bs perfectly firm the whole way to the shore, 
The sngle at F and Hare quite distinet; the line of wall F-t—H-I 
is tnijnestioned, beng among the best preserved portions of the entire 
circuit of the lower city. It was only when we revisited the site in 
May, after the sammer fhieats hid dried ip the swamp fo some oxtont, 
that what seome the true explanation was discovered. In the immodi- 
ate neighborhood of the line -—G—H, all traces of a former wall have 
disappeared, But, moving out Fevins: G dirvetly toward the sei, a wall 
was discovered, concealed by bushes, sometimes indistinct, sometimes 
as well prveneviid 3 any portion of the eastern wall, inall sufficient to 
show that it mast have extended from near @ and encloesil the eastern 
side of this small pond. The wall ends sbraptly, as shown on the MAP. 
The pond is half enclosed, on the east by this last diseovered wall, and 
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by the line 2-7 on the west. Between the pond and the present ehore- 
line is. an aecumulation, made up apparently of sea-sand, rising to yur- 
haps 2-3 metres above the water-level at the highest point, Mention 
is made by ancient writers of the two harbors of Eretria. Ss it seems 
beyond question that where this little pond now is enclosed by the two 
arms of the city-walls was once the innermost fortified harbor of the 
Eretrinns. Here, as in'so many other instances, the action of wind and 
waves has completely altered the charucter of the coast, and filled wp 
the oll liarber, 

At fas mentioned above, all trace of the wall is lost. At Lit 
again appears, snd from this point throughout the remainder of the 
cirowit, both of the lower town and of the aerepalis, the main line is 
traceable with perfect certainty, We counted ourselves very fortun- 
ate that the atudy of the walls offered problems enough to render the 
work most interesting, and that at the same time.the remains were 
sufficient to restore, with » ood degree of certainty, the ancient lines 
of the city. 

From f ta 4, there existed hevond question a wall. Between these 
points to-lay extends a highly cultivated field, In it a few stones are 
scattered about, and there are remains of foundations of buildings, per- 
haps constructed of stones from the city-wall + but, in the main, all 
traves which were above the surfive have been removed entirely, both 
because desired for building purposes, and beeause they formed an ob- 
struction to tillage. In # pit near J, was found a short bit of well 
laid stone substructure; but neither the charneter of the work tor 
the direction in which it extended seemed to warrant the conclusion 
that it was a portion of the city-wall, The line fram f to L, as laid 
down on the Map, ehows how the wall, which must have crossed this 
interval, may have tun. ‘Three facts firnish the reason for choosing 
this particular course. At J and Kare the foundations of what iu 
later times were certainly buildings, but which anciently may have 
been towers, The stones look aa if they had once belonged to the 
city-walls. The present dimensians of these foundations are, how- 
ever, bot what we should expect to find im foundations for wall-towers. 
In the line K=Z, we find other foundations: in one ease it may be the 
remains of a square wall-tower, in the other is reeoenized, by its di- 
mensions and the charter of the work, a round tower similar te the 
two already described. This last, at @, may be said to fix the line of 
whll as passing this point, 
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The line ¥-0 has qualities, peculiar to itself, such 2s to show 
that here at least the shore-line has not chuonged, The bext measure 
ment gives its thickness ae 2,7 m. + but it is # solid stone wall for the 
entire length, It appears that the action of the waves injured this 
line to such an extent as to render most thorough repairs necessary ; 
for at the end near ¥ the foundations are regular qngdrangular blocks 
of breccia 0.7 m. by 1.3 m. in area on the upper surface, showing 
marked traces of real oxide of iron. The outer row of these blocks 
ia laid with the ends toward the ees, Farther on toward 0, a course 
af fine polygonal blocks rests npon the breeeia: and near © the puly- 
gonal blocks only are in sight. Breecia, so far as IT am aware, appears 
nowhere elseeither in the wall orin the neighborhood, and the way in 
which this atone ie dressed] points toa later period than that of the naual 
polygonal wall, The tower at 0, of fine mussive polygonal masonry, fe 
cirenulir in form, 7.6 m. in diameter, and of a qrite differant and move 
solid spect than that presented by the round towers mentioned already. 
One complete course still stands above the surface ; and the water almost 
touches the onter edge of the tower, In two adjacent outer stones 
are to be eeen the only clamp-holes which were fonnd any whore 
in the walls,. One is for half of 4 U-shaped, the other for half of 9 
+rshaped clamp. It is. quite possible that these were added, far some 
purpose, alter the destruction of the upper portion of the tower, More 
probably, however, they served to clamp together the stones of the 
tower with thoss on the inner end of the molo or brealewater which 
rina out from this point. The breakwater extends out for perlinps 20 
m., then turne ot an soute angle and runs to the east ina direction ton 
neat the shore to be quite parallel with the wall.vo, It ends a little 
to the ewst of 4, and there is no connection between this extremity and 
the shore, Thongh the entire length is beneath the surface ofthe water, 
it leven now dangerous to eail over it with an ordinary bent. "The 
evident purpose was-to form a simall haven into which gallevs could 
rin and lie in safety under the protection afforded by the sea-line of 
wall with its strong tower. Probably the breakwater extended above 
the surface in antiquity, though to what heieht it is not possible to say. 
The present character and condition of the breakwater are similar to 
those of the much longer mule which led out from the pont of land 
by the ruined church further to the west. This sea-wall protected! and 
still in a measure protect the preat harbor from the sweep af the west- 
northwest winds, which blow down the Enripos. A small islet at the 
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outer end has given rise to the belief thata lighthouse formerly stood 
there. 

At the eastern end of the sen-wall NO, by ¥, are remains of qued- 
rangular foundations in puro stone, 9.7 m. wide in the direction NO. 
They apparently extended originally into the water, but the outer end 
is now washed away. ‘The construction and position both warrant the 
belief that here was an ancient wharf; consequently, here must lave 
heen one sen-eate to the city, 

The wall OPSY calls for little additional mention. From 0 to 4, it 
pusses beneath two modern buildings and crosses the streeta of the 
present village, From $ to ¥, the portion above the surface lias been 
removed, but there has been but little digging for fhundation-stone, 
The indications of the wall, though not yery numerous, are quite un- 
tiistukable. Line of raves an the other side of the ficlds to the west, 
show that, as indicated on the war, the “Sacred Way” from this diree- 
tion probably entered the city ata point not far from the Naval School 
hnildings ; hut there are no indications above pround to show that » 
tate stood here, 

Passing very near the western side of the theatre-mound, at ¥, the 
wall of the lower town reaches ite northwestern angle: Hore wos ai 
tower much inrger than any of those we had hitherto discovered, 
Unfortunately its rnined condition rendered it imposible to take the 
dimensions, Immediately to the north of this tower, in the brook 
which rune parallel to the line P07) are the remains of the stone abut- 
ments of an ancient bridge. This, though other indications are lack- 
ing, shows that there was also an entrance to the city just to the east 
of the tower, at a point where a roal now leads out ancl up the valley 
to the north. 

At V, the wall turns toward the acropolis. For the first 40 m., the 
kine of atone, the method of construction; and the widih, are the sane 

ts those of the eastern wall of the lower town, The same Siphe-oulored, 

e-grained, hard limestone occurs, the same semi-polygounl shapes to 
the stones which form thé two outer shells of the wall, the same ram- 
med earth filling, with the thickness practically constant at 2.6 metres, 
At this 50 m. point a change takes place. The line hegina to ascend 
the southwestern slope of the acropolis (puare xtv), For some little 
distance the ascent is gradual, and there are so few fragments of the 
will still visible that the change doce not become at once apparent, 
A. more careful examination showed that there is a line of stones ex- 
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tending across the wall at this point #, and a pine of wall leads from 
the main line a few fet within the city, The stones in the main wall 
to the east of Ware decidedly polygonal, and are of a different quality: 
from: those previously observed. ‘The thickness of the wall is 2.1 m, 
This measure is characteristic of the acropoll=-wall trough its entire 
Tength. Tn the steepest portions of the assent it contracts to 2 Tih, tet 
in one or two plives, neat 6 and 7, it is nich thicker for a-short dis 
tance; this extra thickness is to give the wall the strength of a tower, 
The filling is conmpesed almost entirely of anall stones, From Xtoz 
the grade is 10°. “At Z hugins a fino polygonal wall some 2 m. high, 
From # to a, the angle of elevation is.17° At a, the line turns and 
goes up te steepest portion of the ascent at an angleaf 25°. A view 
(PLATE XY) of the wall beyond 4 on the stan gives an oxcellont idea of 
the appearance of the main acropolis-wall in its entire extent, ‘Towers 
are not placed at regular intervals, but occur appirently whem most 
necessary. From W' to 2, unimportant remains of these defenses exist. 
Some 20 m. beyond 2 is a tower 6.1 ni. by Gm. iniarea. Tho viow 
given i PLATE XVI shows its great: strength and the devidedly poly 
gomil nature of the construction. The stone used js the «ame as the 
bed-rock over which the wall extends, and was apparently quarried 
on the spot, It is dark-grey, porous, and neunlly much weathered, 
fo ranch se as to be exceedingly rough and unpleasant to the touch, 
contrmeting deviched ly with the stone in the walls on Atta plein. A Moti= 
parison of PLATES xv and xv1 with the polygonal walls of Leprean 
in Elis, of Asea noo Tripolis, of Medein(?) in the Argolio plain, and of 
the well-known pisee of polywonal wall on the side-of the city opposite 
the “Treasury of Atrens,” at Mykenai, shows that, so fir os appear- 
ances go, the oldest portion of the aeropolis-wull of Eretrin displays 
amore decidedly polygonal character, and henes, in accordance with 
the old-time view, ehould be of « higher antiquity thaw any of these: 
Though oo one would claim to-day that this appearance of hoary age 
shows of itself that these walls were constructed at any particular 
period before the Christian era, still, when taken in connection with 
other farts to be noted later, the COMmpErison iffords.o strong prestimp- 
tion that the Eretrian acropalis was firtified at an early date, 
Between @ and 4, when the summit js nearly reached, two walla 
branching from the main line claim attention, The one which eroses 
the southern portion of the summit till ft joins the eastern wall of the 
soropolis, will be diseussed further'on,  Jitst beyond where this leaves 
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the western line 4 a fine tower of polygonal masonry, 4m. by 6 m,, 
its outer wall still being at least dm, high, From immediately above 
the tower, the branch-wall starts down the slope to the left, at an angle 
of 11°. Just beyond this wall ie the firat gate of the acropolis. Tt ie 
email, onle 1.6m. wide; but the lower courses are in excellent pre- 
servation ; there ja thus no doubt that this wae the original width, The 
branch-wall wppeurs, eo fir as the ruins will admit of decision, te be 
of the same nature as the main seropolis-wall a4, and was probably 
built at the same time. Rather more than a third of the way down 
the hillside it terminates‘in a tower ut £ After a ahort break, thero 
comes the tower JF. From this point on, « diligent search failed to 
leat to the discovery of any further traces of the wall, thongh many 
stones which have fallen from the wpper line are seattered over the 
ground. The first thought wae that this lower wall was constructed 
to include springs for the citadel fortifications ; (tit no traces of springs 
were found in the space thi: added. After 4 study of the northeast 
entmince to the acropolis, a close examination showed that the main 
purpose here was probably to form a double line of defimse for the 
entrance to the citadel from this direction, and at the same time to add 
to the area of the acropolis The main wall from / tod is along the 
sunimit ofa previpitousdeclivity, the bare rock sometimes falling 10-12 
metres sheer, The liranch-wall from the gate to J is also along the 
edge ifs steeper portion of the hillside, Directly below the tower JJ 
are indications theta roadway, passing eloge below this tower and on 
between J and FZ, was formerly supported by a retaining-wall. This 
to he eure would present, to the defenders of the tower, the “shield 
side” of an enemy paseing along this road ; but the lay of the land did 
not allow of any otlier arrangement. ‘Tlie elope, both dow the hill 
without and from within up to the guteway at 4, is such that a road- 
wav here wouk) have leen quite procticabla, 

The main purpose for which thie wall was constracted being accam- 
plished at the pate-towers / and /7, it is natural to expect that from 
IT the line should pass as quickly as possible back to the main wall, 
Though there is nothing im the space between to prove or disprove 
this, at @ there are slight indications that the wall may have returned 
straight up the steep slope to this point. It is accordingly so shown on 
the mar. The line deg passes along the northern edge of the sum- 
mit, So sharp is the fall that a substracture of smaller stones, a little 
outside and below the real foundations, was deemed necessary along 
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the entire distance, dj. ‘The summit of the hill has been leveled, so 
that the existing remains of the encircling wall serve asa terrace-wall 
to sapport the earth, and they seldom project more than halfa metre 
above the level of the soil within. The most imposing view of the 
summit mist have been from the north, Here, no portion could 
have been more impressive than the walls of the great tower at e. Its 
ilimensions are 9.3 m, by 7,.8.m., while two cross-walls divide it within 
into four parts: [ts northern wall is still 4.8 m. high, and it la cou- 
structed of regular courses, each O.G m. thick. The stones are not 
exactly rectangular, the vertical joints not being in all cases perpen- 
dicular ; but it needs anly a glance at PLATE xvi to show that this has 
nothing constrnctionally in common with the main aeropolis-wall as 
seen In the previons views. If further proof were needed, it is found 
in the tact that this tower is simply built ayainst the wall, The wall, 
intuct aud as complete as elsewhere, runs behind the tower, the stones 
of the latter being merely laid close wp to those of the wall, Stones 
similar in appearance and in material to those used here are found only 
in the two towers by the gate at A, andin the other similar tower at 
k. ‘The shape of the stones ‘used varies considerably in theee four 
towers. The method of working is the same, even to a finished edge 
extending the entire length of the corners of the towers. This last 
peculiarity is found only in these four towers. ‘These four structures, 
then, must be taken as representing-a particular period of construction 
and repairs, 

The tower at 9, 4.5 by 6 im., though forming a part of the old 
wall, deserves apecial metition. Outside of and below it are two lines 
of terrace-wnll, The slope here is not steep enongh to require auch 
supports, and the walls are too far from the tower to serve to strengthen 
its foundations, The more probable explanation is thet at some time 
# path led up the slope, rounded the western end of the lower terrace: 
wall, passed: between the two, turned the eastern end of the upper one 
and then proceeded, between the tower and the upper wall, to the 
west side of the tower, whore there was a «mall eutrance, A passage 
through the inner wall of the tower is still easily distinguished. The 
line for the greater part of the distance from J to 9 was strengthened 
by walls situated, the first 1.4 m. from the main wall, the seeond 1m, 
farther in, which look as if they mav also have had the purpose of 
supporting a passe to the ramparts, 

Between g and the northeast corner of A,the-wall has been patched, 

in part with finely worked blocks of poros stone, one of thom with a 
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side o perfect rectangle 1.4% 0.8 m,inarea, These stones are differ- 
ent from any found elsewhere in the walle. This corner at 4 was 
naturally the weakest spot in the fortifications of the citadel, Here to 
the northeast is the highest portion of that ridge which connects the 
solitary outlying spur, which the Eretrians used for their acropolis, with 
the remaining foot-hills, offshoots of the Eubean Olympos, Along 
this ridge must havecome that rosd which entered theacropolis between 
the gate-towers, Here an enemy would naturally attack, and here we 
acoordingly find plentifal evidences of rebuilding and repairing. 

The line fq A terminates in a fine tower (PLATE XVID) projecting 
4.9 m. in the direction 7A, and 8.7 m, wide. Heyoud the tower, in « 
continuation of the line g A, is 4 passage ‘about bm, wide, beyond which 
agin projects, to a distance of 10.2 m,, another tower, w hich is 15 1. 
wide, The upper, the first mentioned of the two, is now 2.7 m, high, 
the lower tower 3 m. high, measured on the down-hill zide it each ease: 
while the up-liill sides areon a level with the earth at these points, 
Here, also, the upper tower is plainly an addition to the older wall ; 
but a study of the lower easternniost one gives striking testimony that 
both these structures were an afterthonght, About 45 m. from A in 
the line Ak, the line £ A divides, one branch going to i at the upper, 
the other to the lower of the two gate-towers, The two branches are 
apparently coincident in their timeof building, and a small tower guards 
the point of junction. They are of the same construction as the main 
line of the acropolis-wall. dust before reaching its tower, the lower 
braneli makes a curious curve, as if to pass around it instead of join- 
ing it directly. There ts no appearance on the tower to indicate that 
the wall ever touched it. Unfortunately, from the point two or three 
metres from the tower, where the curve hevins, the height of the wall 
falleaway. Where it passes near the lower corner of the tower, only 
the points of the stones of the foundations project above the surface. 
Thia line is tracenhle completely around the lower side of this tower, 
up to, dnd across, the passage between the two towers. This is inili- 
cated by the dotted line on the wap. There is not room enoug!r be- 
tween the lower tower and the dotted lines to admit of a passage. 
The dotted line across the entrance between the two towers cannot 
possibly represent the remains of a wall extending across this space 
after the time of the building of these two towers. Such a wall would 
render this entrance to the acropolis useless. ‘This dotted line, then, 
stands for what can still be seen of the fortifications which were here 
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before thease towers existed, When these earlier defenses had been 
destroyed, or were for some reason thought to be too wenk for ao im- 
portant a line of defense, they were replaned by the existing towers. 
Naturally, the lower branch-wall muet have joined! the lower tower to 
make the line of defense complete. As oo signe of a more intimate 
union exist, it seems that the wall must have been merely built up 
agained the tower, By what sort of gate the entrance between the two 
towers wan closed doce nota ppear, The holes at comparatively regalar 
intervals moder the top course of stones of the upper tower appear, from 
o comparison with other parts of the same structure, to have been 
formed by the removal of the small stomes used to fll up the openings 
die to the polygonal ehape of the langer blocks, Some 374m. from A, 
Sm, from the dividing-point of the two branches, is found one aide of 
the gateway leading within the acropolis itself, Lt is not possible to 
minke out the width of this entrance, The existing portion haa the 
same uppearance as the sides of the gateway at 4, on the west of the 
hill, From A to & there are in the wall a fow traces of patching in 
which limemortar appears for the first time, At 4, is the Inst uf the 
four great acropolistowers, 9.3 m.by 7 m.inarea. If is more massive 
than the other three, one corner-stone being 1m. 1 m. x 0.44 m. 
The wall here extends across the tower, which must therefore lave 
been o later addition to the fortifications. 

At the point /, the descent of the acropolis along the line of the 
will begins. The slope tz gradual from this point to & From & to 
our starting-point at, the angle of the slope ta 17°, and the line runs 
obliquely down the hillside, The extant portions for a part of this 
distance aro scanty but sufficient to determine the wall. Cp to the 
point p, wherever measurable, the thickness is about 2.10 m. and the 
util wall-characteristics of the ncropolis-wall appear. Just beyonil 
p, where messurement and scenrate ubservation are again posible, the 
width is 2.6 m. and the appearance is that of the wall of the lower city. 

The orose-wall along the eouthern tilgre of the aeropolia next claims 
attention; Starting at J,on the west side of the acropolis, are the re 
mains of two walls some 7 m. distant from éenvh other, The ends are 
merely built against the main line at this point. The lower of these 
extends only a few metres, and i of as venerible appearance aa the 
walls of Tiryne. The apper one is the bezinning of the real oross- 
wall, Throngh the latter,» short distance from the beginning, is a 
passage 1.8 m. wide, Boxindatinn-stonens norass the buttom of the pas 
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sage, some 8 to 10 em. high, forbid the ides that in antiquity this could 
have led through the wall at the same level ax the surface of toalay, 
[t seems more probable that the lower wall just mentioned supported 
4 terrace, so that the pedestrimn could pase through the erdes-wall to 
thie terrace atia higher level than at present, turn to the left, pass 
round theend of the retaining-wall, nod then, bearing to the right, 
follow the foot-path that to-day we of vore. leads down the ateep de- 
ecent by the line of wall 4-2, 

The southern declivity of the citadel is so steep, at times indeed 
sbaolutely precipitous, as to render even a good foot-path connecting 
the upper und lower towers practically impossible excepting nt this 
place, and ot and 7 te the enet, This cross-wall ix of exceedingly 
poor constrnetion, made of small stones held together be large «junn- 
tities of lime-mortar, and is bot 1.7 m. thick. These characteristics 
caused ng to give it the name of the * Roman cross-wall.” It passes 
along the southern edlye of the summit to 2, then turns downward it 
an angle of depression of 17° to run along the top of some beetling 
rocke at 4. ALG, it divides into two branches, one ranning northeast 
at about the same level and meeting the main line at &, the other bend- 
ing dewn a steep descent around the summit of another precipitous 
rock at 6 to the gateway at 7, beyonil which it aléo joins the eastern 
aeropeolis—wall. 

Thoth the descent from J is very steep, « foot-puth is practicable, 
Halfway down are the ruins of what may have been a kind of propy- 
laen, and below there are stepa cut in the solid rock as if leading wp 
to this point, The main entrance to the acropolis, however, from the 
city iteelf, the only one in fact in the lenst degree practicable for horses, 
must have led up through the gateway at 7. The southeastern slope 
is quite gradual; and the triangle formed by the three walle within 7 
line plainly been artificially lovelod. Above the inner line of wall 
4—8, and from 4 along the main line back bevond & there has plao 
heen much work of this kind. At & indeed, the earth within is some 
4-4 metres above that immediately without the wall, The line d-8 
id in sueh 9 ruined state that itis now impossible to say where the 
road! paseo throngh it; but it seems, from the nature of the slope, that 
this gateway muat have been near the end at S$. From 2, in the line 
of the Roman orese-wall, are traces of a wall lending toward 4, but 
the purpose of this was not determined. 

Disregarding such appearances as the ancient part below the * Homan 
eroes-wall” at J, the repairs with well squared stones near /, and the 
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rebuilding of the ses-line NH, four great periods of wall-building are 
clearly distinguishable at Eretrin, In the onder of apparent antiquity 
mitist be tuted + firat, the main line of the acropolis-wall ; second, the 
wall of the lower city; third, the four treat towers at ¢ A, and &; 
Jourth, the so-called “ Ronin eross- will,” Concerning the last: three 
divisions, ther: can be no doubt, though by such a classification there 
is no intention of asserting that the four great towers, for instance, 
wer all erected within any short detinite period of time, asa single 
vear. It is maintained only that they belong to the sane period of 
constraction, Our assigning two separate perimls somewhat remote 
from each other for the construction of the acropolis-wall and of that 
encircling the lower city is so important, in view of what is to come, 
that it is best to recapitulate the arguments. 

The acropolis-wall seems to have been entirely of stone; the mppor 
portion of ihe wall of the lower city was apparently of brick. The 
acropilis-wall is markedly polygonal in character; the wal) of the 
lower city tanoh lee so, ‘I'he stone weed in the construction of the two 
lines is in general quite different in material and oppeirance, Where 
observable, the filling of the wall iu the lower city is rammed earth; 
on the acropolis it is largely composed of stones, The thickness of 
the lower wall varies but slightly from 2.6.m.; in the upper city the 
thickness of 2.1 m, is about constant. The points at which the changes 
dim canstroction occur, are fixed with a good degree of presision at NW, 
on the west, and pon the east, These indications first suggested the 
thought that, as in the cose of Athens und of ticst (Greek cities before 
the time of the Persian wars, the citadel of Eretria was first fortified - 
and only at a period considerably later was tho vity whieh lind grown 
up dn the plain thus protected. If this was eo, there must have been 
ae wall acrces the south slope of the acropolis loug before the present 
late “ Roman wall” was thought of. 

Seareh for the foundations of such a line did not rewive so full 4 
reward as could have been desired, This southern elope of the citadel 
has at first a gradual nseent, and the ruing on its lower portion are the 
Hist expose to the de predation: of the villagers seek ingr for building- 
stone. A small quarry has jn fact been opened here: but this was nut 
done till the greater portion of the louse building-material had heen 
remove. Higher up on the slope, a4 indicated by the crosses on the 
map, cousiderble remains of terraoewalls and parts of the founda- 
tions of buildings are still found, The line of the streets, oven on the 
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steep hillside, can sometimes be traced for a short distance, These 
remains are, almost without exception, of the same material and char- 
acter as those of the old main line of the acropolis-wall. Sueh remiatna 


are not found below the dotted line, which marks the presumable 


course of the lower wall of the ancient citadel, The number of frag- 
ments of wall scattered over the hillside rendered the tracing of this 
line exceedingly difficult, Nowhere, indeed, were foundations (lis- 
covered so that the width of the wall could bemeasured. Starting at 
p on the east side, just where the cliange in the width and chameter of 
the wall takes place, « line of stones at short intervals leads across a 
grain-tield toward the west. These indioations were followed carefully, 
the line being staked at intervals. In one spot the bed-rock had evi- 
dently been hewn ont to receive the lower courses of the wall, Par- 
tions of foundations of what seemed to be towers appeared oecasion- 
ally; other fragmenta of wall kept lining in, till finally all indications 
pointed toward Won the west side as the terminus of this lower wall. 
In other words, this cross-wall rejoins the acropolis line-at the weat 
exactly where it was to be expected. Of the many fragmenta lying 
higher up the Will, #o fir as careful study has chown, none will line in 
with such a wall as is nayuired here. This wall ay laid down on the 
WAP includes within the ancient citadel the most ancient foundations 
ofthe city. It stretches across a short distance above the foot of the 
declivity. The peculiar long projection of these scropolis-fortiflcationa 
toward the weet is also gecountel for, Just outside the line WX, is a 
sharp break, » sudden descent, rendering the line of wall easy of de 
lense. The extension of this ancient city so far to the weat included 
practically the whole of the-couthern slope of the hill within the walls, 
and brought the western limit within » short distance of the little brook 
whieh is the only abundant source of running water. No claim of 
absolute demonstration for this cross-line of wall is put forth,—the ex- 
tant remains are too scanty for that; but, in the light of the facts pre- 
sented, its existence may fairly be said te be in the highest degree 
probable. 

On the very summit of the acropolis, some well dressed poros blocks 
have heen excavated, but not sufficient evidence has as yet appeared 
to show the character of the structure to which they belonged. Un- 
important remains are aleo visible in other portions of the citadel, 
Along the read leading into the town from the east at A, the some- 


what extensive excavations carried on by the Greeks for the purpose 
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of procuring earth with which to fill up the great swamp, have brought 
to light extensive foundations, apparently belonging to stons and sim- 
ilar public hmildings,: Some ruins of the same nature liave bean un- 
coverad to the east, along this same road, outside the walls, Near 
the line FW, and in the bushy grown! south of the theatre, many 
foundations are to be seen also, the course of some of the narrow streets 
being traceable, Wragments of walls just coming to the surface are 
occasionally found in the streets and plots of the modern village ; 
but there seems to be little of promise for thu excavator’s apade. 

Ne attempt has been made on the map to show the number and 
arrangement of the graves beside the “Savred Way” and on the point 
by the: Innd-end of the lange breakwater; it has morly been sought 
to indicate the places in which the graves are found. The tonilis 
along the great highway leading toward the east sre in great numbers, 
and the Hines extend for a considerable distance back from the road au 
Hither side. No graves have been found within the walle, On the 
western dide of the acropolis, without the walls, are the ruins of a 
small church, These are interesting, because here was found, a few 
years ago, an inscription relating to Dionysos, Otlier wrought tones 
have been found on this hillside; notable among these is a well made 
doorill. 

In view of the statements of distances found in classical authors, 
it was interesting to discover that the width from tho sea-wall 
at Wtw the Scala of Oropos, on the opposite shore af’ the Euripos, is 
7687.37 m., or about 4.8 English miles. Mensurement of the ddis- 
tance to the Delphinion gave 9479.43 m., or 6 English miles, ‘The lat- 
ter figures are less trustworthy, however, becanse of the impossibility 
of locating exactly from Eretria the position of this eben liorbor, 

Situated on the northern shore of the broad Euripos, which here 
presents the appearance of an inland sea, with «neh fine harbor adyan- 
tages as were evidently hers, it is easy to understand the ancient mari- 
time power of Eretria, To-lay the great harbor has a water-front, reck- 
oned from the point by the rained church on the weet to the inland end 
of the peninsula on the east, of but little less than « mile, Nothing but 
the anwholesomene== of the air stands in the way of Eretria becoming 
again one of the most prosperous ports in Greece. The peninsula, 
which, aa has been said, is now at eome tides entirely surrounded by 
water, has upon it unimportant remains of walls, particularly on the 
inJand end and on the east-side, These remaina, at first thought to he 
of high antiquity, were proven by the nse of mortar in their construc- 
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tion to he comparatively modern. This peninsula, in the lapse of time, 
has suffered very severely from the action of the waves. Exposed as 
it is to the sweep of the prevailing winds up and down the strait, the 
outer end has worn away for a long distance, as may Ie seen by 
the reef projecting here. This process of destruction is indeed still 
going on; and owing to the large area which has thus been washed 
away we cannot aay how extensively this land may have beon utilized 
int antiquity. 

The plain on which the town was built, extending several miles 
along the shore, is very fertile, and is seldom more than three or four 
metres above sea-level. To an observer, either from the deck of 
passing steamer or from the high ground of the opposite shore, it easily 
becomes apparent why the Eretrians of old close this for the site of 
their city. Nowhere along the-atretch of coast docs there appear 
another such elevation fora citadel, The ctronit of the outer wall of 
the lower town and seropolis is about 2) miles, whieli of iteelf would 
ahow thot this waa indeed “no mean city.” 

It was our good fortine to be busied with this survey in those days 
of carly March when the snowstorm had cleared away, to be dllowed 
by nuuny days of cloudless beanty. From the top of the acropolis, 
116 m., high, we looked down on the plain and the town. On one 
aide the workmen were busy at tle theatre exenyations + out on the 
plain to the east, others. were opening tombs; just bevond the town 
atretched the winding course of the Eyripo= with occasionally a. pas- 
sing sail. ‘The snow had scarcely melted when thousands of bright 
Anemones scattered themselves over the fields. The eye wandered 
from these nearer scones, attracted by the wonderfal beanty of the 
mountains still clad with snow. <A Httle north of west the sharp, 
white, perfect cone of Messapion rose. Further southward, in the 
distance, towereil lofty Parnasios: then came Kithairon., To the 
south, Parnes shut out the view of Pentelikon. To the southenst 
appeared Ocha and the mountains of southern Enboia, Close beside 
ns, to the east and north, was the snowy range of Olympos. Day by 
day the snow-line climbed highor, and the viilley heeame more green. 
The contrasts of these snow-cape and the verdure, the wide extent of 
sea and plain and mountain, as seen through the clear air of Greece 
under the soft purplish glow of a Greek sunset, made a picture of 
rire beanty, such as one seldom looks upon, but never forgets when 
One Seen, 

Joms Piokann, 


EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOO], AT 
. PLATATA IN 1891, 


DISCOVERY OF A TEMPLE OF ARCHAIC PLAN. 
[Puares XX, XX] 


Tn presenting Mr, Washington's report for publication, I wish to 
atnte that with the work of this third sessen our exeavations on the 
site of Plataia will he euepended for the present, It is a mutter of 
considerable gratification, that, owing to the intelligent enthusiasm 
and perseverance of Mr. Washington, we have now diseovered ane 
interesting and important edifice of the ancient ity, of which so few 
vestiges remain, and are able to identify this with approximate cer- 
tainty as the Heraion. 

Mr. F . C. Penrose has read Mr. Washington's papor in the manu- 
script, and has mado some valuable sugpestions, 


CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 


Work vas began, ou Aprif 20, 1891, with sixteen men, at a point 
in the plain about 500 metres north of the platean, and on the west 
aide of the Thebes-Alopétrypi road, where lie some cut and sty tuned 
stones. Part of a day was spent hore with no great result, the roughly 
cut blocks of conrsv, gray marble having seomingly formed s platform 
or base, but being now-too mneh scattered to determine the dimensions. 
Water was met with 0.80 m, down, and the digging was shifted to a 
square platform, made of cut blocks of the same stone as the preced- 
ing. ‘This lies of o distance of 200 m, ». 8.8, of the mined building 
murke! “Auin," north of Won the tinp of Plataia drawn by the 
School last year.’ A day was spent in digging round jt, resulting in 
the discovery of a clay lamp and two or three eoarae unglazed red 
vases of Byzantine period, as well as two aliallaw gnives, apparently 
also Byzantine, These were floored with large square tiles, but, 
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unlike most Byzantine graves, had no side or top stones, the hody 
(one in each grave) having been simply laid in a shallow hole with a 
tiled better 

The dimensions of the platform, which is square and ortented 
exactly north anid south, are as follows; diameter, each way, 3.80 m., 
height 1.45 m.; it is composed of three courses of squared blocks, 
nine in easel, aventy bloek measuring 1.25 m, square and 0.45 m, deep, 
the lowest course projecting a couple of centimetres all around. The 
blocks are fairly shaped, but conghly finished, Inid together without . 
clampe or mortar, the whole being evidently a foundation for some 
montiment. Ata distance of 8 m. to both north and south « rough 
wall of smaller squared stones was found, running east and wes, 
Trenches were sunk inside the supposed one Josue, hutwith no result, 
except the finding of the graves and pottery above mentioned, all of 
which are-of a later date than the two outer walls or the platform. 
The ground was very heavy, a4 is natially the ease at this eason in 
the plain, and, the water-sheet haying been reached at a depth of less 
than 1.60 m., the work here was discontinued. Small diggings were 
als made at two or three other points to the north, uncovering some 
blocks, apparently parts of « similar base, but very mueli broken up. 
A plain sarcoplingus-lid of gray marble was found » short distance to 
the north of the large buse, And another lies on the slope of the plateau, 
below the point W (see map of last year’s report) of the wall, while in 
the field north of the * Ruin” there lies a square stone with a alot ent 
to receive a stele. 

As will be seen on referring to the map of Platain? there is between 
Vani Wa long stretch without remains of walls; and in this a small 
rivulot runs down, to the north at the bottom of the shallow valley. 
The road, marked Alopéirypi Road, branches # short distance to the 
north of the excavations, the easterly branch going to the small ham- 
let of Alopétry pi, while the westerly brunch keeps on to the north and 
joins the main rond fiom Kokla to Thebes a few miles further on, 

These three facts: the presence of a line of bases, apparently of 
funereal monuments, together with saroophague-covers, the existence 
of a road to Thebes at the present day along them, and the shallow 
valley toward which the line of bases rons, with a gentle slope, giv- 
ing easy access to the plateau, point to this line as that of the ancient 


FAS A, loc, cl, The rivnlet hae unfortunately been omitted. 
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road to Thebes, along which the 212 Platwans proceeded on their 
escape from the city daring the siege," : 

Half a day was sent in sinking two long trenches, running north 
and south, on the summit of the ridges between the two brooke, in- 
side the north wall, east of the point W. Virgin soil waa struck ata 
depth of one metre, but no ancient remains were found, with the ex- 
ception of a few fragments of Roman glass, Work was begun next 
day at Chureh J, three long trenches being dng to the south and east 
of it, Large quantities of broken pottery and tile-fragments were met 
with, but nothing of importance; and, after a whole day had been spent 
in-sinking the trenches toa depth of two metres, the spot was abandoned, 

On April 23, work was begun on the small terrace to the south of 
the so-called Votive Ouftings A plan of this small terrace is given 
in PLATE xx, the trenches and excavated portions being shaded with 
dots, This terrace, about 30-10) metres brond and from 1.50 to 2 
m. above the fields, runs like a shelf from a little to the west 
of the excavated «te to the vicinity of the east wall: jt ia hounded 
on the south by the very rocky, and slightly higher and rising ground 
Of the plateau proper, where the underlying rock oceasionally pro- 
trides through the #oil, Along the edge of this I found hewn wall- 
blocks, some fallen below the terrace and others almost im situ. The 
wall which they formed belonged apparently to what was culled in Inet 
vears Report the sword! period of Platwan walls. 

A few words may be useful to deseribe the position of this wall, 
which, infortunately, cannot be added to the pt.an. The first blocks 
ocour a little to the east of the votive sockets, and from that point 
on they are found at intervals on the edge or on the slope of the ter- 
rice, running a» little south of east. A line of blocks, fallen over but 
still maintaining their relative positions, runs in a curve around the 
apper edge of the small hollow, the supposed thentre site, then , a fow 
paces farther enst, crosses the Kriekouki road, and finally is lost 
among the rocks. From the round tower ot E traces of a wall run 
achort distance to the west, presumably part of the wall just described, 


TrHitK ries, 1. D4. 

‘See Man, foc. cit. There aro sockots or slots oui In the rock af the elise ef. the 
formce, mx shown in the pcoompunying PLAN, VATE xx. They areseven in number, 
an! memeure on an average O00) O10 te, and O08 to 0.10 m. deep, 

© A well built wall was found below this bollaw, to the north, rmning est and 
west, and may be one of the foundition-walle of the ebm 
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Two trenches, ¢ and A (PLAN), were sunk running north and south 
across the terrace, and, after half an hour of work a wall of poros 
stone (K in Temple Plan restored’, PLATE Xx) was laid bare in each of 
them, a few centimetres below the surface, Prats xxi. gives wall K 
looking east, and shows the longitudinally arranged blocks, and one 
block of the course placed transversely. Half a dozen men who 
were at work near the north edge of the platean (a little to the east 
of Chureh ET inthe mar published lost year), where one of my work- 
mean suit! that, some Vears before, he Ind seen some ™ aa colaent set 


sacred, ca of sinking additional iene h n this sick sacl font 
days were spent, As is shown on the PLAX, the interior and cross 
walle were Inid bare over their whole extent, the outer wall being cut 
by trenches at intervale and thoroughly cleared at the corners. 

To deeoribe the excavations we will begin at the west and leave the 
mits building till the last. "Two long trenches (@ and ¢) were sunk east 
and weet, and another (4) between them, running north, In the 
trenches 4 and a, the rock surface was met with ().20-0.40 m, down, 
and nothing was found except a few pieces of aquared poros. In trench 
e,a kind of shelf was uncovered, running almost exactly east and weet, 
in a line with the wall A of the main building, and distant from it 
8 metres. It t= 13.60 m. long, about | m. wide, and 0.35 m. high, 
cut very roughly out of the rook, ending indeterminately in the roek 
at either end as well as on the southern side, and finished off on top 
with coarse red tiles. Ite purpose is unknown; but, judging from 
the tiles, it must be, at the enrliest, of Roman date, 

At the: northwest corner of the main building, «small wall (.V) wae 
uncovered. Tt forms a right angle, and as shown in the Pian is not 
oriented like the other walls, The eastern arm measures 6.60 > 0.80 
m., and the southern 5.60% 1.40 m. (exterior). Only three blocks of 
the original stracture were found in sifti, at the east end, where they 
have a total length of 0.90 m. and are 0.60 m. wide and 0.35 m. 
high. ‘The rest of the original wall is easily traced by the flat, shallow 
grodve cut in the native rock for the riception of the wall-blocks, Two 


"Part of a Roman anfuted column, of white marble, wae found half exposed. I 
nnfortanately neglected to measure it, but judge that ite dinmeter ie aboot 0.40 m., 
and ite retusining Jongth 1.70 ni, Some Bomen bailding will probably be found at or 
near ihe point Part of « similar eolume Hes eonth of Church LUT 
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or three other blocks were found at the east end of this wall, perhaps 
main and intended as bases, but not connected with ¥. A similar, 
though smaller wall (0) was found at the equthwest auzle, the blooke 
composing the lowest eoiree being still m site, The northern arm 
mieasines 4m, X O70 m., while the western arm is oily Lab > 0.90 m, 
(exterior). ‘Both these walle may be the foundations for seme Sipe’ 
Arnone, such as inscribed slike or eteles, 

Trenches, o,f, were sunk to the north of the large building, but 
With no result, the rock lying very close to the surface and ocension= 
ally cropping out. The original trenches, #, Ay were also carried down 
to bed-rock, but nothing was fund in thom outside the wall I. The 
trenches i, £, to the est, also proved off very slight importance, the 
oily thing found in them heing « water-condnit in i, made of Li-shaped 
terracotta drain-tiles, 0.58 tm, lomg, 0,22 m. wide. and 0.19 m. lrigh, 
joined apparently without cement. Tlev gre of exactly the sure 
shape and dimensions ns the drain-tiles diseoversd Inet year at Chaneoh 

P= The drain was laid on the surface of the rock, had no cover and 
wasn a much broken condition when found, ‘The total length in. 
covered wie 6 inetres; 7.2, 10 tiles, It ran down due north, ther 
bent about 10° to the east, but was not followed Op) when it, passed 
out of the straight trench. 

The inner walls of the large building were all laid lwire, 0023 to 
determine the plan with certainty, and the trenches were, In almost al] 
eases, both here and in the othor excavations, carried to lied-rock, 
Apart from the main walls, very littl: of interat wus found, though 
quite a number of enall objects were brought to light. Numerous 
fragments of bronze were met with, chiefly inside the building toward 
the weet, and also year the southwest corner, just outside the wall rf. 
This bronze was in the shape of roughly mad rings, long helimes af’ 
wire (the dinmeter of the wire heing 0.005—0,001 n,), a few sinyple 
fibulae, and parts of two bowls; one consisted merely of a few frag- 
ments, while the other was almost. entire, but was very much eormded 
and had been badly flattened out of shape. Tt was of very thin 
eheet-metal (about 0.002 m, thick) and ornamented ip repotie! with 
narrow Hutings radiating from a cirole at the bottom ip the sides, 
Whew perfeet it may hive heen 0,16 m, in diameter and 0.06 m. deep, 
At various depths were found the following terracottas : a aml! figure 
of a seated woman, a veil over hor head, but tho features almost indis- 
tinguishable (0,10 m, high), of very alinple workmanship, similar to 
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miny found on the Acropolis and elsewhere - parts of two horses (") 
of urchaic type (like those found at Tiryns and Mykenai), one frag- 
ment showing traces of painting ; and over thirty lentioular clay spin- 
hing-whorls, 0.05 m. across. ‘The figurine was found near the s. F, 
angle, the horse fragments, one near the 5. .w., the ather near the Ss. E, 
angle, and the whorls along the wall ©. A. few bearls, fragments of 
gluss, a sinall copper coin of Licinins (307 a. p.), and a piece appar- 
ently of « human jaw-bone, were also met with, the last ata depth af 
over a metre ot the NS. 8. angle, Inside the building and along the 
outside of the wall #, we Gime upon a layer of blackened earth, a few 
centimetres thick, and lying on the rock. Fragments of’ coarse, red, 
tinghiwed pottery were met with in this laver, but no bronze. 

All the remaining walls, with the exception of the blocks compos 
ing Vand @ (which are of « coarse gray conglomerate marble}, are 
built of amoothly wut blocks of pores* stone. This is a very soft, 
neatly white, frinble, finely grained limestone, upparently deposited 


from water, and resembling some of the Roman travertine, Though 
almost chalky and readily seratched with the finger-nail on a fresh 
surface, it hardens very decidedly on exposure to the air, darkening 
considerably and becoming a dirty yellow." 

The main axis of the building lies e. 10° s. (magnetic) ; its total 
exterior length is 49.00 m.+ its exterior width, 16,70 mi, 

The outer wall, Az@L, 2.55 m, wide, is built of smoothly eut blocks, 
2.50 om. long, 1.20 m, wide, and 0.40 m, high, laid without clamps or 
mortar, aud fitted so closely that on the upper surface it is difficult to 
distinguish the joints. The lowest course rests on the bod-rock, a very 
shallow, flat tronch having been out for ite reception. The greatest 


*There le great lack of definitenes: in the use of the word porn, which is made 
te Inchufe alnwmt all eft, Hight-oolorad stones, not pulpahly marble or hard limestone: 
In the tunjarity of enses it ie a wort wf Lraverting, again © shell-conglomernte, and 
occamionally & sanidstona or somn decourposed rock, containing terpentinn or other 
hydrted minerals Mr Emyxer Garpxin, in the Journal of Hellenic Shudies (or 
1800 (p. 203 tevtw), epentce of this indefinitones, Some propor understanding ahouled 
be arrived at on the subject, und the different kinds hotter discriminated, as in some 
cases the differences are Important, Cy. Neiwanx and Paktscn, Phys (feoy, Grici., 
p. 281 aml note 1; Larsics, Griceh. Marmorstuid ian, pe 1s. 

‘Chemical tests showed the presence of small qtinntities of iron, which gives the 
colér and abe sm alumios and Mmagtiein, bot it ie nearly pure calcium carbonate, 
in the form of aragonite, This porns probably comes from a ridge, which runs down 
to the north from Mt Kithairon, about 14 nile east of the plates, and on which 
ttands the chapel of Synalipsi (wie). 
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number of courses iy sifu at any point is four, at the 8, E, angle, where 
bed-rock was struck at a depth of 1.65 m.; while of the south wall, t, 
only two courses ore left, and of the north, 4, only one. OF the east 
wall, 4, there remains only a length of 7.40 m. At the southeast 
corner, an L-sliaped block of gray marble,’ P, wes found in situ, rest- 
ing on the poros foundation. It measures 2.75 x 2.70 m, and is 0,86 
m. thick, The two outer fhoes are cut with a slight step, while the 
four inner ones are smoothed at the upper edge, and cut in rather 
deeply ond roughly below. On the top, which is quite smooth, 
at three of the four inside edges are six shaped holes for -——-+- 
Clamps, in pairs. They are 0.16 m. long (the erosabar 0,07 m,), 
0,015 m. wide and 0.05 m, deep. The outer faces of this block 
are flush with the poros wall below it. At the northwest corner-wne 
found, not in aiéu, a block of un upper course of the crepidoma, show- 
ing the fuow of one of the steps; the llock is of gray marble, 0.40 
ni. long, 0.40 m. wide, and 0.32 m,. high, broken in all three directions, 
so that thes figures merely approximate the original size. The bot- 
tom is quite smooth, and the outer fave shows the three bands, so 
common at the bottem of the vertical face of the steps of a crepidoma, 
These ands mensure respectively, 035 m,, 038 m, and ,062 m,, be- 
ginning from the hottom, and eech ia at back 004 im. from the one 
above it. ‘The platform , at the west end, measuring 11.60 X 2.25 
tm., is constructed of poros blocks similar to those of the outer founda- 
tion-wall, and is apparently of the same period. It is nnuch abattered 
at the edges, and it is difficult to determine its former extent. 
"The inner walls, 8, 60,2, %, 5, Lare all 1.25 m, wide, except 6, 
which i¢ 14.30 m. They are built of blocks 1.25 m. long, 0,55-0.05 
m. wide, and 040m. high, these blocks being in alternate courses 
Inid longitodinally and transversely (headers and stretchwrs), closely 
fitted withont clamps or mortar, On the inner end of one of the 
tranaver=e blocks of the wall X, is cuts mason’s mark, £,at the upper 
edge of the-stone, The blocke shown at #, aa found in chamber 8, 
are of pores stone-and from inner walls, but not in sifu. All the 
sjauce between the walls is filled with earth containing some stones, 
The dimensions of the various divisions are given in the PLAN, and 


"This marble, the material of the blocks at 4 and 0, and very generally wed ab 
Plaiain, wae quarried from tho slopes of Mt. Kithsiron, or perhapa on tho platean 
iteelf, though no signe of a quarry hare been fonmd. [1 is of a dark-gray color, sub- 
crystalline, mither course-gralned, and generally of a conglomerate stracture. 
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eo need not be set forth here.” A small fragment of a Dorie column 
of porns, about 0.275 m. in diameter, was found on the surface, 

All the remains found have now been destribed, and we have to 
reconstruct the temple as fur as posetble, and to determine ite age and 
the divinity to whom it wae dedicated." We are greatly hampered 
by the fact that, with the exception of two fragments of the erepidomn, 
only toundation-walls are left, not.a piece of marble or any part of the 
upper structure having been found near the spot, 

The ground-plan shows that we have to deal with a peripteral 
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temple, presumably, indeed certniniy, Doric, The stereohate™ is 
readily restored from similar buildings, and may safely be set down 
= hiwinnge had three courses of steps, resting on a lower course of uray 
murble, of which the block P is the only extant fragment. The set- 
back of the frst step from the edye of the bottom course may he esti- 


" Fragments of roofing-tiles are senttered over the terme, They are of haked 
clay, covered with « dull yelhvwishgray glare and of a A shape, the angle yery ob- 
tune, A aiiall square projection for fistoning is seen on some pieces, but not enough 
ia lef of any one to give the dimensiona 

‘The writer wishts to reoond his thanks to Dr; Wren Donrrenn and Pro- 
fesior Fuawe B. Tannett, for their valuable snggestions nud masistance, 

"See section, Figur ti. 
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mated at 0.10 m., and that of the two apper steps from those below at 
O40 m,, giving « top eurfiee to the atylohate ef 104m. Allowing 
0.15 m.on each side, we get a column-iiameter of 1.55 m. (about the 
size of the columns of the Hernion at Olympia), ‘This gives nea die- 
tanes of 13.30m. from centre to centre of the angle-columns on the 
ends, and 46.50 m. on the flanks, Fight columns at the end would 
give an average intércolumnintion of 1.85 m., whieh ts miueli too 
narrow, 1 it would leave only 0.20 m. between the columns; 60 we 
may be assured that the temple was hexastyle, with an average inter- 
columniation on the fronts of 2.66 m. Placing the two anglecolumne 
nearer to their neighbors than the others by 0.25-0.00 m., the vail 
diffrence in early Dorie lnildings, wo yet the intereolumniation of 
2.70 m, for the inner, and 2.45 m, for the outer columns, 

The somber of columns on the sides cannet be determined with the 
same certainty, Doérpfeld has pointed out” that in early Doric temple 
the intercolummiation of the sides is less than that of the fronts, citing 
the Herston at Olympia, the old Athena temple on the Athenian 
seropolis, and the temple al Corinth, The least oumber of columns 
‘on the sides cortesponding to this low is 19, with an intercolamnia- 
tion of 2.58 m, But, as far we the writer has examined the subject, 
nod temple with 19 coltmnsis known with certainty, and henes it hae 
seemed better to restore the present temple a4 having 18 columns on 
the flanks, with-an interoolumniation of 2.74 m., only slightly greater 
than that of theends, Our restoration is ponsequently drawn in accord- 
ance with this view, though 10% may have been the correct number. 
Durm™ mentions only one temple, the Artemision at Syracuse, as 
having 18 eolinns, and that instance does not appear to be free from 
doubt,” 

The two columns te ante havea diameter of about one metre, The 
plan of the cella is-an unusual one, there being three cross-walls, €, 
D, £, which form, leside the pronaoy, naos, and opisthodomes, an 
niditional small chamber, $5 [Tt cannot now be mode out from the 
remains in which direction this room opened; that is, whether the 
door wna in the wall #or in D, eince of coarse no traces of the door- 
way oxist on the foundation-walls remaining. It seems prolwble, 
however, that the door was in the wall #, aa indicated in the PLAN, 

2 Minh Aiken, 1858, p, 205. “Bautunat der Griechen, p. 76 

WPThe “Basilica” (probable Temple Of Demeter aul Persephone) at Paestuns has 
18 columns on the flank.—T. W. L.] 
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the chamber thus opening upon the opisthodomes, as at Corinth "and 
in the Parthenon, and probably being weed as the treasury of the 
temple, It is hardly lange enough to have been a separate sanctaary, 
as at Corinth, Both pronacs and opisthodomos are unusually deep 
relatively to the width, the pronaos being the deeper by 110m, All 
the superstructure, as well as the stylubate, may have been built 
of marble, which would account for the complete absence of any 
parts of it, owing to the destruction by the Byzantine and Turks of 
this material in making lime, The anall column mentioned above 
does not fit in anywhere, and undoubtedly belongs to some other build. 
ing. The oceurpence of the “ votive sockets.” the walls N and O, and 
the platform J, which was probably the basis of an inclined plane or 
Hight of steps leading to the tenyple at the west end, and the total absence 
of such remains at the east, are all features of interest.” 

The date of the temple whose remains are before us can he taken 
as of the fifth, or perhaps the sixth century n.c., on the evidence both 
of the -—-clamps," seen in block P, and of the style and workman- 
ship of the masonry.” The column-ratio of 6:15, a3 well as the 
irmingement of the cella, point to an early date It is poasible that 
the plan and foundation-walls are of an carly date, say the sixth cen- 
tury, while the superstructure was laier, of the fifth or even the fourth 
century. ‘The layer of blackened earth which has been deseribed points 
to some building which once stood on the site and was destroyed by 
fire. I will endeavor to show later that the superstructure, at lenst, 
dates. from 427 p.c. : 

"Sith, Athen, x1, p. 207, 

(The inclined plate may possibly have been ased for protesdions arriving from 
the town (which woold then lie mainiy to the west or southwest of the temple) in 
order to nacerul at the west end, divide imto twu bodies, and pres through the colon- 
nadé on either side to the em ¢ntrance —(. W,) 
pt -clampe were weed, it ls true, in the Choragic monument of Nikiss at Athons 
(2-19 a. ¢.), while contemporaneous buildings at Olympia show the my form 
(TXineran in Afind, Athen, 1885, p27), The 4 shape, however, was in gcunoral 
une throughout the fifth century, and is characteristic of the work of the best period. 

“Dr. Domereio, judging from my deseription, notes, and drawings, expreses the 
opinion that the outer walls were of the sixth or Gfh century ac, and that the 
inner walle might by as late as tho fourth century, but were probably earlinr. 

“CY, Temple C at Sellinous (6:17) aboot 600 nc. and the Heraion at Olympus 
(6:10). [The newer temple at Lolkrol (0:17 columns), alao with very deep pro- 
napom 1% Cee i probably not older than the middle of the fifth century.— 
TW, L 
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Now for the identifiention of our temple, and of the divinity to 
whom it was dedicated. Fortunately onr range of selection i+ very 
narrow, only four temple, these of Hers. Athena Arcia, EFlensinian 
Dowetor, and Artemis Kukleia, being mentioned by the ancient writers 
a8 existing at Patan. Pausanins (ix. 2) mentions an altar to Zeus 
Eloutherios, lat there seems to have heen no temple to him, He also 
speaks of a heroon to the nymph Plataia (foe, eiZ.), apparently « amall 
chapel, as be does not describe it. Herodotos;” Thukydides* and 
Plutarch ™ mention a heron of Androkrates; but this lay near the 
fountain Gargupliia, in the plain, twenty staiddes from: the city. The 
templeof the Eleusinian Dometer™ also lay ata distance from the city, 
on the mountain-lope near a spot called Argiopios ; and po our choiwe 
lies between Hera, Athena, nod Arteruis, ‘The temple of Artemis is 
mentioned only once, by Platareh,” and, as Pansanias dove not speak 
of it, it may be safily ascarmed that it was sraall or of little fnuport- 
ance. Of the temple to Athena, we learn from Pausanias and Plut- 
arch * that it was erected at # cost of erghty talents out of the Plateane’ 
shore of the booty from the battle in 479 8.¢, that it contained an 
aorolithic statue of Athena by Pheidias, and that it was adorned with 
paintings by Polygnotos, Herodotos, strange to say, makes no mention 
of it, thongh he goes inte great detail about the division of the spoil. 

Of the Heraton we firtunately have fuller information, It is first 
mentioned at ihe time of the battle in 479 noc., when the left wing 
of the Greek ‘army, falling back in some ilisorder from the spring 
Gargaphia, retreated toward the city and took up their stand in front 
of the sacred precinct of Hera,” which, according to Herodotrs, “ lay 
before the city " (ap ris wohios).  Pausanias, the Spartan general of 
the allied forces, who was stationed at Argiopios, near the temple of 
Demeter, looked toward the Heraion and prayed to the guides when 
the savrifices continued unfivorable” We next hear of it in Thuky- 
dides (11. 68), who relates how, after the claw of the siege of Platain, 
(427 5.c.), when the Thebans had razed the city about a year later, 
they first built an inn (karayoryov)}, 200 foot square, near the Heraion, 
made and dedicated couches to Hera, and built in her honor a “stone 


7 Hanon, 0, 25. Tait, tn. 24. 8Picr, Faia Arield. xr. 
© Hinop., 0. 57; Poor. foe cit. Uf Mr. Hunt's paper in AJA, vi, pop 485-75. 
HP por, Vite Arce. XX, 

= Pave, 1. 4. * Pract, Vite Ariatid., 2x. 

& Henop., mx, 62 = Heron, 1.41; Port, Vie Ari#il,, xvi, 
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temple of a hundred feet” (remy éxatourrosov Alfwer), Pausnnias 
(1X, 2), writing in the second century a. D., says that it is well worth 
seeing on account of its size and tho beauty of its statues, of which 
lie mentions two by Praxiteles, and one by Kallimachos. 

We can now compare our observed faots with the statements of the 
above mentioned writers, and form an opinion whether we have here 
a temple of Hera or one of Athenn, There is, of course, the alterna- 
tive that our temple was dedicated to some other divinity, not men- 
Honed by the Greek authors; but, asthe remains show that the temple 
was & large one and in a commanding position, this supposition may 
be saftly dismissed. All the evidence seems to point to identification 
with the Heraion, the largest and most portant temple at Plataia, 
Tn the first place, there is no evidence either for or (directly) against 
identification with the temple of Athena, with regard to which our 
information is scxnty and not precise; so we may oxelude this temple 
and confine our disenssion to the Heraion, 

To start with the position, we find that the site of our temple agrees 
well with the words of Herxlotes, wpe THs Wokies, and also with the 
description of Pansanias, who speaks of it as if it were tnaice the city 
when he saw it, Judging from the remains of the city-walls” we 
lcnow that at the time of the great battle the city of Platnia lay at the 
upper, t-«., the southern, eud of the plateau, and that it cocupied only 
a smuill ares is shown by the fact that during the siege in 427 n, c. 9 
force of 480 men was sufficient to hold the city2! ‘This being the case, 
the town would slope down toward the broad end of the plateai and 
face the north, 0 that the proposition xpo is the untural one to use of 
a building situated us is the newly discovered one. By the time of 
Pausanins, however, the town had grown down the slope, and, ag chown 
by the walls, probably ocoupied must of the space to the north of the 
upper cross-wall,™ the newly discovered wall being apparently the 
northern limit of the city at this time: eo that, when Pousanias saw 
the town, our temple must have luin inside the eity-walle, jnst a& he 
speaks of it, 

The incident of the retreat of the left wing of the Greeks from the 
fonntain of Gargaphia toward the city, alse points to the identity of 
our building with the Heraion, As related by Herodotos, the Greeks 
intended to fall hack from Gargaphin upon the so-called Island, which 

» {Y. paper by the wither in Joma, rol, 17, No. 4. 

"TucKn, 1. 7h. “Cy. M42, ASA, vol. vi, rate xx 
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lay in front of the city, but, taking fright at the Persian cavalry, they 
fled toward the city itself and halted nt the Heraion. Now the road 
to Thebes, leading past or near the * Island,” would probably be crosed 
by the retreating Greeks, and would be the most natural route to take. 
hook to the town, marching upory it being much easier and quicker than 
in the heavy fields on either <ide, Then, a8 mentioned above, there 
is a gentle ascent to the plateau between Wand W, and atraight across 
the path of the advancing body of men stretches the moderately high 
and steep slope of the temple-terrace, onough to check their onward 
rush. The sanctity of the spat would appeal to them as a protection, 
anil on the platen just below the site of our temple they would natur- 
ally tialt, under the shadow of the stictumury of the preat roddese of the 
Platwans, A glance at the map of Platain will make the position clear, 

Tt may also be brought forward, in support of our view, that the 
temple in question would be visible from the spot fixed upon by Mr. 
Hunt as the site of the temple of Demeter, This argument is of no 
great weight, we Pausanins perhaps looked only toward the Hornion, 
The roof of it would probably be visible to him, or enough of it to 
give him an idea-of where it lay. ; 

The small olay figarine may be a votive copy of the seated statue 
of Hera by Kallimachos which was known as the “ Bride.?™ Hern, 
as the bride of Zeus, is commonly represented with a veil, and the 
figurine has « veil over her head. We know that Hera was the chiof 
goddess of Plataia, and that our temple was an important one is shown 
by ite swe alone, sine it is Jarger than the Temple of Apollo at Bassa, 
or the Heraion at Olympia, The coin of Licinius also woes to show 
that our temple was standing in his time and henew most have been 
seen by Pausanins. All these facts heing taken into nocount, the oon- 
clusion that we have here the Hersion is p very natural one. 

There is, however, another line of argument which points to the 
same conclusions with reference both to the date of erection and 
to the builders of our temple, This is hased on what Thukydides 
says of the action of the Thebans after the close of tho siege of 
Plataia, in 427 a. c. On the MAP of Platain there appears, on the 
level surfaoe of the platen just below oor temple, a spot marked 
Agora, where there is a wall, 31,30 m, long, with about eight piers 
in the same line, This wall and the piers are of the Roman period 
and built in opus incertum, of rubble and mortar, This wus probably 


= Pareanias, x. 2 5, 
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the Agora of the Roman town, and it seems probable that it was built 
on the site of the old «arayaryior, erected by the Thebans for the 
“reception of those who might come to worship at the temple of 
Juno,” “and who would have no accomodations after the destruction 
of the city, Such @ building, the resort of pilgrims and merchants, 
would naturally become, in course of time, the commercial centre of 
the new-built city, and might well be replaced by the Roman Agora, 
If this is indeed the ense, our temple is undoubtedly the Heraion ; 
and we have farther evidence to the same effect in the layer of black- 
ened earth, which proves that an earlier building once existed on the 
site. This earlier building may have been destroyed by the Persians, 
before the battle of Salamis, or perhaps by the Thebans, though it 
is unlikely that they would have burned a temple of Hera.“ It seems 
hardly probable, however, that they would build a new temple ; though 
they may perhaps have pulled down the old structure to replace it by 
one more splendid, The plan in ite disposition is evidently pre-Per- 
sian; and it may very ell be that the Thebans used the old founda- 
tions, and made a new superstructure of marble, which would accord 
with the use of the word As@wor, 

We get further confirmation of this view from a consideration of 
the word éxatoumosey and an examination of the dimensions of our 
temple, It is well known that the naos of the Atheninn temple of 
Athena was called Hekatompedon from its length of 100 Attic feet, 
without counting the end walls, one Attic foot corresponding to 0.308 
metre. Adding the lengths of the compartments 9, R, 8, 7 and the 
walls ¢, 0, # (leaving out tho walls 4, F), in the plan of our temple, 
we get a length of $5.30 m., only 4.50 m. longer than tho 30,80 m, 
required. ‘The difference is not great, and it is very probuble that the 
ferm was used merely as an approxinistion.™ 

All the faets and arguments thue seem to point to the conclusion 
that the newly discovered temple is the famous Heraion, and that it 
was built by the Thebans in the year 426-5, after the destruction of 
an earlier temple on the sanie site, This being the case, the statue 


™ Ansxoip, Note to Thine or, 65, 

"If they did, the new temple and the dedicatory couches may be considered a» 
offerings in-explation. 

* (From the east side of wall £ to the columns at # iso length of 30 m., which is 
very close to that of the Athenian Hokstompedon. If this view is adopted, it is 
probable that the chamber 4 opensd into the cella 2, as at Begesta—C, W.] 
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of Rhea by Praxiteles would have stood in the chamber @, the pro- 
nnos, while the large statne of Hera would have been at the west end 
of the naos, 2, “The seated statue of Herm, by Kallimachos, may-also 
have stool in the same room, or may possibly have heen in S or 7. 

It is greatly to be regretted that no inscription was found to settle 
the matter beyond all cavil ; and further exeavation on the site might 
yield something of importance, | 

Hexny 5S. Wasnineros. 
Venice, 
Septomber 17, 1894, 
APPENDIX. 


A few objects of slight importance were brought to light during 
the excavations which do not affect the main shbject of interest. 

In-the excavations last vear and also this year, there were found at 
Chiveh I several (alout half a dozen) small stone implements or tools. 
They are of a very light brown, translucent, obsidian, of a long, blade 
like shape, pointed at one end, with an obtuse triangular section, and 
bent slightly convex toward the apex, In length they-are 0.046 m.. 
in breadth about (05 m,, and in thickness (apex to lise of section) 
about 0,02 m. As they are too slender for cutting- or scraping-blades, 
the only obvious explanaiion seema to be that they were arrow- 
heals, though their alight curvature would apparently be a disadvant- 
age. Some specimens are among the small articles in the so-cilled 
museum at Kokla. 

One of my workmen pointed ot to me an inscription whieh he 
had tineovercd earlier in the spring when plonghing 1 small fleld at 
Chireh VIZ. Tt ie on the flat face of a block of white marble, 0.67 
m. long. by 030m. high, which is apparantly the dripstone of an 
Tonic entablatere, with the exg-and-dart and reel-anidl-hend mouldings 
Above, The inseription, in letters 0.02 m. high, of the second century 
A. D., i complete in the beginning, but ends with the roken stone nt 
the right. Itronsas follows: ROATETTICK AIONYCOAWPOCTC. 
which may be read: %°O &y(198) emicx(oros) Asovumbopos ral iro 
avé@nxer|. “The holy bishop Dionyeodoros dedicated this’? The 
inseription is evidently very muoh later than the dripatone, which is 
af very good workmanship, 

Several short inscriptions found last year may be inserted here, as 
they are still unpublished, 
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1. Broken slab of white marhle 0.45 # 0.14 m., found at a ruined 
church above the Vergoutiani Spring where Mr, Hunt places the 
Temple of Demeter. Letters about 0.10 m. high. 


OCIWAYTWNKOIMH!) 

2. Fragment of late uniluted column of white marble, 0,24 m. highi, 
0.15 m, through, ota small ruined chapel of Si. Demetrios, east of the 
platean, Letters about (02 m. high, 

COV/AT 
APTEM 
$iAQCO 

2. Fragment of slab, of white marble, 06.25 m, high, 0.15 m, wide 
cand 0.05 m, thick. Letters 0.02 m. high. From the * theatre site.” 

. NYMOZ 
AOY 
| Hexny 8. Wasursetos. 
Veniee, 
Septoinbor 17, 189). 
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€lvgidia bio, Sepa dalda, Uavappm dafiagt [éalbla, Aadiyn 
[@Jaréa, ‘Exeudepis éaléa, "Aynais aredan cope, Aal PFhiah | Toro, 
I oAvadory baléas were, Aagwls balba, Erivixa baiba, Ayyeils 
‘6 |aiéa, Kopyre éaiéa, #evéic diaddqy, OQvacive tirow, Acorucia 
|e jaléa, Mauobixa daxridsov dxapi yovootv, KXeopn balba cies 
or |rudideor a ih Sevoxpita Cte a 6t0, Aaprpiya ba eet 
K. alo, LoNvKdory Sovechadsjr, Mvacixhece dail ba}, 
ar Jinoya Td “a a Stipa balta, Tapepdrve éalsa, Kid 7 
| [da] » Apurroxpireia baléa, DArvkevis éparriex| ov], 
[Bo Jueedbadas, Ines wivaxa 
pu jojjy. 
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‘The stone bearing the inseription hore published was found by Dr, 
Waldstein in Mareh 18), covering, with another stone which. con- 
tained « part of the Edict of Diocletian relating to prices, a grave 
adjoining the wall of a Byzantine church near the southeast part of 
the old city-wall of Plataia. The church is marked vi—¥ on the map 
showing the field of excavations by the Amerinan School (vol. v1, pl. 
xxi} The sinh is of coarse-grained marble, probably of island 
origin. The space covered by the inseription is 0.85 m. long and 
0.08 m, broad at the top, widening mut to about 0.41 m. at the bottom. 
The stone 1s finished at the top with « series of mouldings, enrved 
and plain, surmounted by five projecting serrations. It is broken 
obliquely across from the third line on the right to the fifteenth line 
on the left. 

ft was found lying with the inéeribed side downward, ut mist at 
come time have been very much exposed to wenr, either from footsteps 
or from falling water, so that the inscription is nearly all obliterated 
beyond recovery, About 12 lines at the bottom may he read almost 
entirely, Besides this a narrow strip along the leit side yields some- 
thing in nearly every one of the 77 lines whieh appear on the stone. 
On the right, we get very little from line 3 to line 58. But for a small 
fragment found near the main slab, containing an inecribed surface 
about as large as the palm of the hand, it might have been difficult 
to determine just how many lines the inacription contained, This 
fragment shows the concluding word of the inscription, 

Afier the heading, AIAE ANEGHKAN, comesa list of female names, 
followed in nearly every case by a single offering, but in several cases 
by two offerings not connected by a conjunction. The letters are 7 
niillimetres high, thoseofthe heading 9 millimetres, Weare able to see, 
with tolerable certainty, that the stune-catter has arranged his letters 
eo that every line begine with the begining of a worid, except that 
Boveepahsjy is divided at the end of line G4. As each part of this 
word mide an intelligible unit bw liewl f this was probably not felt to 
be a deviation from the principle adopted. Controlled by this prin- 
ciple, the stone-vutter sometimes brings his line to an end before reach- 
ing the edge of the stone. This appears to be the case in lines 60.and 
61. Line 65 14 especially interesting. Here, besides stopping some- 
what short of the elye, he seems to have felt that he was going to fill 
out the space poorly and to have spread the word tirov ont of due 
proportion to the rest. On the other hand, in the next line he caw 
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himself getting near the end of the line with a good many letters still 
on his hands. He accordingly crowded them in, 50 that the ninth 
letter from the end of that line stands under the first letter of tisrov ; 
thus in equal spaces we have in one case five letters, and in the other 
nine. In the latter case the sigma of "Ayneis is crowded nearly over 
the edge of the stone. A more marked case of irregularity, however, 
ie een on comparing the beginnings of the first and second lines, The 
stone-utter appears to have started in the first line with letters of a 
somewhat emaller size than he liked, for in the second line 12 letters 
fill the space into which, in the first line, 18 are crowded. Om account 
of these irreyularities, it is difficult to tell just bow many letters are 
to be supplied where the edge of the stone i< chipped awmy. 

In spite of these irregularities, however, the inseription, where it is 
visible, has a venereal appearance of neatness and evenness. When 
viewed in various lights more letters may be made out than appears 
at first sight possible, Perhaps an eve practised in reading obscure 
ticriptions would elicit a few more words from the worn surface of 

the stone. What I have heen-able to make out is given below. 





NAMES. 

The inseription yields with reasonable certainty 62 names of women 
given without the father’s nume, It consists, in fact, langely of names, 
But it is not for this reason devoid of interest. As Greek nanies are 
embodied thonghts, often highly poetical thoughts, a new name, in 
an inscription, with a meaning more or less trangparent, mukes some 
amends fora lack of matter of historical importance. 

In the following list they are arranged alphaletically : 


“Aynats 'Exrivica Gieoyita 
“APnrodupa [E]i Soria Geoddra 

Ada jopayn Ev-yira Peolora 
‘Apirroxparesa [Ee }rarpia “Tpis 

Aadiyn Eyrvya KedtAucrpal ra] 
Sano [Eb }reyis Kapéd pn 
Aapodiva Leutis Rveopal ya | 
Aadvis Zorvpa KAveoun 
Anpnr[pia] ‘Héi[ere] Kiew 

Arovuria ["H Jeioye Kopyra 


*Exeudepis [QV ewiorra [K Jorpia 
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Aaprpiya Nuvieai =[v]éva 
Aeuxdes| 9] Sarbizre Swol hea 

[A Jems Sevoxpita Soniye 
Avcinra ‘Oporaiy Tenor paresa] 
Mira ‘Ovactpa [th era 
Mracapya Tlavapye Woreva 
MraaieXeia Tapaydye DPidoFews 
Moyitn TloAwxiery Diderris 
Nieapéra Sofapay [X]oneipa 
Nixaote Sioa 


Tt is not my purpose to comment here on every one af these 62 
names, Most of them need no comment: names like "Apurtaxpdreva 
and SerieAee aro too common. The first thing worth noticing in the 
list is, perhaps, that certain names recur quite frequently. okuxaery 
appears five times, Rapédun and Koprrre four times,’ Ayneis and Nixa- 
pera three fines, Aaum, Avorvvaia, evbis, Geoyira, KXeoun, Nixacle, 
Tlavappe, Napapora and Stpa twice. Thleaz the inseription records 
gifts extending over a long period, we must sappowe five different Pol y-, 
kastes, and infer that tle name was a favorite one at Plotaia, 

One le at once «truck with the Beeotian coloring of these names, 
Almost any Beotion inscription containing a list of names affords 
some of those on this list. The one name, however, thant is distinctively 
Peeotinn 14 ‘Opodais, from a steni that is very econspicnous in Bos 
Han proper names, Homolois ix the name of the gate of Thebes at 
which Amphiornoe made his attack (Aisch., Sept. 073), and the mas 
etiline form, Oooo, 1 a common epithet of Zeus in Bojotia,.’ The 
two compounds with <yera, Eiryira, * good neighbor,” and @eeyira 
“neighbor to the gods,” if not distinctively Feeotian names, are great 
fnvorites in Bojotia,® tis perhaps worthy of remark that Geoyeiran 
in Dem, XVM. 296 isa Theban. 


'Ainee (De Dink Aol, p. 70) endorses the derivation of Suides and Phothos, 
who make this a lengthened form of Acolle fuedrer for éookds, Yt would then mean 
“the even one,” referring either to justioe or to pencenhlemes Hui this derivation 
bepeguniod as fanoifal by Mareren ( treieed. Dialebie, 1, p- 51). 

*Mertsten, Regieter ser Scmmlinag der gricch, Diniekteninechrijien, Tho samo list will 
perhaps show « recurrence frequent enmiuch to le marked of euch AAIneS ae Zubrepen, 
"Orda iuot, Napduores, all-of which oconr, the two latter more than ones, in the abort 
inscription from Thebes published hy Kaxcamk, Antig. Aelife, No, 706, 
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Asnomes that may be distinetively Beotian, we may add tentatively : 
Kapédpy (see Meister, Bool, Inarhr, Nachtrag, No, 490, in. Collits, 
Sammitng der gricch, Dialelteninschrifien), Miva (Meister, No, 506), 
Harapym ( Meister, Na, 721), “ one who unites everybody.” Unusual 
names not appearing in Pape, (Griech, Eigennnmen, or in other lists 
which T have consnited, are: Aadlyn, Kopyrw, Naurpiya, Moyivn, 
OF these, Aaélyy and Aapwplye ure Novefornien with the common 
Theotian ending (see the Roootian section in CJ, and Koumanoude 
in “A@yvasov, TV, 270 sey.), Moyien ia probably a Koeeform also, 
with a different ending. ‘The etems of this and Aasdiyy are difficult 
to make out, A guess at Aacdiyy would be “ my dear little toreh” or 
“Tight.” Aaurpiye is evidently “my dear little shiner” or some 
thing of the sort. 

Pape makes:-Kopyro from xopy. This would doubtless also be 
counted as a Aoseyorm (seo Fick, Gricch, Personeanamen, p. xxi f.). 
The fav in this formation Is perhaps employed after the analogy of a0 
nuany forms with legitimate dtw,as Aeorte, leieto, Xaperte, =tpaTe, 
Didrares, Morte, Quarta, Kadherro. In Kiedy we have a Koae- 
Jerm made by shortening KXeopjta® Thins we have here the two 
methods of making Mosefarmens (1) by addition of an ending (xya), 
aa Johwnie for John; (2) by shortening, as Will for WFiltiam, 

Striking names and apparently not hackneved, are: “Hriya, “ rein- 
holder,” a name of bad omen fora girl, an epithet of Hare at the sane 
bry of Trophonios (Pows,,1x. 20.4); Koepla, “ newt; Tapaysva, 
“ stonclfiast ; >| =o8apor, perhaps “magnificent,” Nenolpe, “ usefnl,” 
Zomrvpd, “spark” (very common in Boiotia), ‘Opaciva, “delightfal,” 
and Eeringn, “Incky," are just as expressive, but have lost their new- 
ness, “H8iera and Ditiera are perlinps not open to this charge. 
‘Evév@epis recalls the favorite epithet of Zeus and the festival "EAew 
Pepi, at Mlatata (Paus., ox. 2. 5 seq,), 


OBJECTS MENTIONED IN THE INSCRIPTION, 


The following is an alphabetical list of the offerings: @vexe, chuin ; 
duparion, cod, of, rapHeviag Gupata Nudpera (Anth, Gr., vir. 182); 
Bovxedads, vow-lhead or ox-head+ Aayioxos, little altar; dels, 
torch ; GaeTOAsor, ring; dvgdcov, dewrior, évaribior, earring ; ¢pia, 
wool; ¢pwricxns, little love: Eeomy, girdle, like dppériow ; Aayrde, 


* Timmy be thatthe full form KAsowhta wae used in line TA, 
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apradiov, torch; wirak, tablet; credavwua, crown or wreath : 
aru idion, little column; +isros, relief; diddy, bowl; va ded’ 
auris. 

For the explanation of many of these objects, ee Homolle in Bull. 
de corr, hellén,, V1 (1882) p, 108 vey, There are several here which 
strike us as unusual; such are: SovscepaAs, Swuicnos, bats, epia, 
epuTionxos, Maumas, oTvAléiwn. Rub strangest of all is the offwring 
ra é airijs, “things at her command” (ef, Ar, Phi, 100, ra dx 
duo), what she was wearing at the time, orsomething of the sort. This 
Heniocha “did what she could :” while others gave gold rings and 
silver girdles of their abundance, she, not wishing to be left out, gave 
of her poverty apparently some articles not specified. 

Of the objects mentioned, 6a/5, although not occurring until Line 
82, holds the first place in freqnency, being mentioned twenty-nine 
times, an(l several of these mentions are of plural offerings. Once, 
int line 69, five daéée¢ are offered by one woman, Besides this, Saiéa 
seems to shimmer throughout the bad parte of the stone whore the eye 
sees something like AA AA, and again it would come in just right to 
fill out a line like 3, where we are dependent upon conjecture for the 
reading, Aaurddior is mentioned ten times, ance in the plural, A 
paseage in Dikaiarches (Miller, Frag. Gr. Hist., vol. 11, p, 259) might 
lead na to suppose that this was a headband of the women,-or a top 
knot of the hnir itself. Speaking of the Theban women, Dikaiarchos 
save: To dé tolyupa Fardloy, dvadebeptror peyar tis xopudiae: 6 Bi 
kaXeiras toro Taw epyoplay Nayraéioy. But attractive as this ati 
position might be, arraying Aapradsey, as it does, with the other 
articles of female dress, it is safer to take it to mean the same as 
Aaprads, Which ooours three times, and to take both in the sense of 
daly" with possibly some difference of form indicated by the choice 
of a different word. These torth-offerings are thus very prominent 
in this inscription, In the part thot is readable, the torch is nen- 
tioned about as frequently as all the other objects pat together, Tt 
is, of course, net surprising to find ¢idX\» coming next in order of 
frequency. There is hardly any list of’ temple-treasares in which the 
diddar are not the most numerous of all the offerings. Perhaps in 
most lists ¢edXau are as frequent as all other objects put together. 
Sixteen hundred diiXar ore mentioned in the treasurelists of the 


‘¢y, Curwess, Proir, 0. 22; atigtyri, Scheiye, ran Aauwddar. 
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Delian Apollo! This displacement of the @:ddn from the place of 
honor makes the torch-offering peculiarly prominent. 

In the Kabeiroi inscription published in the Mittheilungen Athen, 
1890, p. 378 sey., we have a list of names of men and women together 
with their offerings, among them the following: 


Ewxowas.. .dAverw 

xvbia. . BATT Ut, éaloa: 

"Evopa Salida dpyoupiay, oded Spaypa tpis O80 
"Epara dahon apyoupeor. 

This is the only inseription which [ have been able to find con- 
taining Safy as an offering, though Ainyres and Awyele are not infre- 
quent.’ CIG, 1570, which gives an account of old offerings in the 
temple of Kea phiaraca near Oropos, is also an analogous list, though 

of the articles on our list it names only the inevitable diddy, and this 
a good many times. 

The lists of temple-treastires published in the Corpus and the archie- 
ological periodicals naturally contain many of the objects here men- 
tioned. Omitting ded, 48 found nearly everywhere, the Parthenon 
liste (CTA, 11, 642 2ey,) contain: GAves, Saxridcog, dtimiion, épia, 
wivaf, atiaveg; and for Souwedads} we have eplov xedady and 
héortos kededy, The lists of Artemis Branronia (CZA, 0, 751 ay.) 
contain, besides the old clothes: Giver, bacTvAtes, Evqecar, épia, 
aregavos, tires. ‘The Asklepieion lista (CTA, 1, 766 eq.) contain: 
Saati Mog, rival, arédanos, + rinray; also cbjeote bound with « golden 
advois, and objects dx or pds wircex:. Tho lists of the Delian Apollo 
(Bull. de corr, hellén,, 1882, pp. 1-167): contain: da«riAsog, dvarreon, 
Lapras, orebavos a aTedavaua, tinros, Analogous to daly is, 
perhaps, meden KAyparig., Hore appear alk objects with ahuces, 
aleo Souwmedadia and alevoG wedade. The Eleusia liste ("Ednpepic 
"ApxaioXoyier, 1888, p. 42 seq.) contain: SaaToAics, drqiiav, oré- 
freasos. CFA, 0, Nachtrag 682° has iva, and also \apracteior, 
The ellver-tnventory of Amphiaraos (Ednpepis “Apy., 1889, p. 1 
ey.) has, besides duck, Souiewog severn| times, as well as PbAXa 
rob atedarov, and objects with figures of "Epa on them. 


‘HoMoL.s, Bull, de corr. kellén., 1282, p, 108, 

*(y. C1G, S302; Le Bas, Voyage Archfoloyique, 111, No. 245 (Smyrna inscription), 
vie Aurion whe voor Adon, Asuradeior occurs (CLA, 1, Nachirag 682") in on offer- 
ing to Demeter. (false, Bull. de ore, Aallén,, 1852, p, 135, 
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Presumably the objects mentioned in the Mlatean inscription were 
twostly of gold and silver, The reason why the material is several 
times mentioned is, probably, that the object might otherwise have 
bien understocd to be of some other material ; ©, ¢., dyeuttior (line 1) 
inight have been supposed to be « cord of ordinary fibre, albeit rich, 
liad it not heen stated that it was of gold. So of few in line G6, 
The dedieator would not have wished the little column of line T2 to 
pass for a column of mere marble, éacrvAsov (71) and dverrifiov (15) 
are atid to Le of gold, thus leading to the suspiciin that the other 
Tings and earrings were of silver, 


TO WHAT DIVINITY WERE THESE OFFERINGS MADE? 


Tt is of course not surprising that the name of’ the divinity should 
be omitted, The stone was set up in tho consecrated precinct, so that 
there could be no mistake on that point, There was at that time no 
thonght of the perplexity of the future archwologist who should find 
the stone amid new surroundings with no means of determining its 
provenience.” There are, however, certain materiala for 0 probable 
solution of the problem, though they hardly afford a complete demon- 
stration. The fhet that thu dedicators are all women points to somo 
fenuile divinity. Amoug the offerings there are at least two" which 
are out of the common rum of offerings such as appear in most 
temple-inventories, and which, while they demand an explanation why 
they were offered, afford at the same time the waterials for an answer 
to our question, The first is Bouxedads, which is mentioned twice, 
The cow-heads found by Dr, Schliemann at Mykena} may be taken, 
a3 understood by him, to be an offering to Hera, aa patron piddess of 
the city.” This isa very natural offering to the ancient ion-crodl- 
dess, but the difficulty, with the supposition of Hers, ie to account 
forthe torch. This also might be thought to bea not unnatural offers 
ing to the goddess who presided over marriage, On the [o vase in 
the Berlin Moseam, the image of Hera is represented as holding in 

‘Most of the offerings at Delos are without the name of Apollo. ‘The Athenians 
jul no need to etate tha! their atoa at Dolphl was dedicated! ty Apolls. 

"dpwrirwor, Aeulreer, and erokidier, not to mention some other objects are ales 
peculiar; bet this ceonr only one — 

*SOHLIEMANS, Mynenag, j. 208, Cuts are aleo given on py 216-18 of the splendid 
sliver cow-hesd with gold horns, atu! of the sualler ones of thin gold plate with axes 
between the horns ‘The large head in question seems certalnly mote Iikea bull-head. 
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one hand a torch and in the othera bow.” But it must be confessed 
that neither in literature nor in the extant monuments of art do 
torches appear as a characteristic attrilmte of Hera, and there ts. very 
little reason to suppose that any such offering was ever made to her. 

Probably we should then give up the idea of associating this stone 
with the temple of Hera which j= prominently mentioned by Hero- 
dotos in his acequnt of the battle of Platais.” 

There are, however, of the greater goddesses two who are always: 
thought of as the torch-bearing divinities, Demeter” and Artemis. 
This ia not the place to multiply proofs on that point, but merely to 
consitler which of these two might be the one to whom this particular 
offering of torchs was made. We have seen that the torch is here the 
distingnishing object, éaly ancl Aapradion, hacy ing the place of honor 
oceupied in the Asklepieion lists by édidir and épaxorriov. ‘To one 
or the other of these two goddesses, then, it 4 natural to refer the 
offering, It is true that we do not find elsewhere explicit mention of 
the offering of n Gai to either of them, but only to the Kabeiroi. 
We feel that this is simply surprising, and, if we had the slightest 
indication that elsewhere to either of these potldesees both a torch and 
4 Aouwedads were offered, we should think it almost a demonstration 
that that goddess was the one here honored. 

Now both these goddesses had sanctuaries in Platain. That of 
Demeter is mentioned by Herodotus (Lx. 65), Plutarch (Arist., x1) and 
Pausanies (tx. 4.9). It was outside the wall, and the battle with 
the Persians raged around jt, Plutarch alone (Arist. xx) mentions 
the aunctuary of Artemis. After telling the stury of the swift mes- 
senger to Delphi, who died at the end of his journey and was buried 
in the precinct of Artemis Eukleia, le odde: ** Most people eall 
Rukleia Artemis, and regard her ae such ; but some say that ahe was 
the danghter of Herakles and Myrto, the daughter of Menoitios and 
sister of Patroklos, and that having died « virgin she has- honors 

among the Breotians and Locrians. For there is an altar and an 


MOvEmueck, Awacinytholigic, pl wi. The object, not being mom! attributes 
of Hers, may be explained as eiven her in her capacity of Kiliihsin. See Parciten, 
Gr, Myth, 4th edit, p. 172, note 

"1x. 62, 61. More recent excavations conducted by Mr. Washington hare laid 
bore the foomlations of a building which may prove to be the Herajion. 

“If Perephonn, whee attrilvite yo torch, was wormhipped at Plainia, jt would 
naturally be in subordination to Demeter. 
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image of her established in every agora, and brides and brideproomes 
sacrifice to her before marriage.” 

The torch would then here be a natural offering to Artemis, even 
if we found no mention of it in connection with her. But, ns in the 
case of Hera the torch was the difficulty, so in the case of Arteanis it 
te the Sovredads) thotigh, even on this score, she is not to be sum- 
marily ruled. out, Her epithet ravpowdXos is at least suggestive. ‘The 
story of Iphigeneia bringing her image from the Tauri is perhaps a 
Enripidean form of a myth connecting Artemia with some forgotten 
bull-oult. Diedoros (xvi. 4) and Livy (xtiy. 44) speak of the 
worship of Artemis tavpowédo¢ at Amphipolis; and, what js highly 
interesting, coins of Amphipolis show a female figure riding ona bull,” 
Perhaps it is more than an secident that a vase of the Phaleric type in 
the Polytechnikon at Athens (No, 5839) has, by the side of a so-called 
Persian Artemis, a Sovesday filling 0 little space which according to 
the artist’s taste ought not to be left empty, 

But, wfter all, these ittetapts to connect Artemis with the Souredaky 
seem a little forced. Further light miy come; but, in the meantime, 
the way seems cleared for the claims of Demeter, One's first thonyhit, 
in connection with such # profusion of torches, is of Demeter, and in 
her case we find the slight: indication which we seek, which makes us 
willing to believe that it was she rather than Artemis to whom these 
offerings were made. In the chapel of St. Zachariah at Eleusis are 
two gigantic torches, probably set up at Eleusis in honor of the godl- 
dess, We may «ay then that, if we have not found the name for 
which we were searching, we have at least found the thing. Furthor- 
more, Karl Botticher identifies two reliefs, one found at Athens and 
the other at Eleusis, with the cornices of the altars of Demeter, one in 
the Elensinion at Athens and the other at Eleasixs. Both these reliofs 
eontain the torch and the Boveedads combined, This is the alight 
hint that we haye been seeking. Here is a connection of the two dise 
tinctive objects of our list.” If these relief: are of Roman times they 


MSTEPHAS!, Chmpte rendu, 196, p. 102 sey, gives a list of euch coins for Amphi- 
polis and adjarent parte of Macedonia, oi wall fs son: ber places. Ee thinks that, 
whererer we have a woman riding upon s bull with no water indicated, we have not 
Enrops but Artemis rxvperdkor, who ix one form of the Phonician Astarte. 

 Phililogus, Sol xxtt p. 255 ey,° vol, xxry, p. 227 ey. ‘The Athenian relief fa 
now bailt into the old, small metropolis church, adjacent to the new cathedral, 

* This suggestion falla #hort of a demonstration, beenuse this relef is nat an offer. 
ing. The ox-head is a pot moorual architectural ortiament. and it may be that anly 
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are not, for that reason, too late to be put in evidence. Eleusis was 
a home of conservatiem. The old customs were ninintuined under the 
Roman away. 

DATE OF THE INSCRIPTION, 


‘The inseription can hardly be earlier than 200 B. c., judging from 
numerous signs: (1) The dialset is an approach to the cews} in some 
of the names, ¢. 9. Anuyrpia and Tokvedery, (2) The forms of the 
letters heve nothing antique about them. The use of apiow= eunnot 
go mich, ifatall, backof 200 8.c The e/pha with the broken hori- 
zontal bar also cannot procede this date.” (3) The enstom of dividing 
hy syllables at thy end of a line is a late one, not introduced at Athens 
until about 200 B. ¢., 28 may be seen by o glance at the Corpus, (4) 
The trace of jotacisn in Tequoxparera argues, though it does not prove,” 
abont the same date-limit, 

The next thing is to get an approximate date below whieh the in- 
scription cannot well be put. This is a matter in which [tis more 
difficult to speak positively. But the following considerations may be 
wddneed: (1) The names nearly all retain the Bootian form in the end- 
ings, Aapw, Aawodica, Ovacipa, “Ayneis, retain the alpha in the 
holy of the word. ‘This could not have heen the ease after 100 ff. ©., 
when the wow) hail extended, with its levelling influences, to every 
place in the Greek world. (2) A comparison of the forme of the letters 
with those of Athenian insoriptions would seem to put this inscription 
in the first half of the second century a. o." 

Tt t doubttul whether the close relations that existed between 
Athens and Plataia before the Peloponnesian War survived the nt- 
the torch ie significant. Even the torch on the Eleusiv relief looks doubtful. ‘Euitel- 
cher regunds the objects in question as onlighted torclies bound with tyre leaves, 
Ne calle-attention to ihe almost completo similarity of the two rellefa in their yeoeral 
crrengoment, and argees from tho certainty that the Athenian relief shows torches to 
the eonclusing that the objects on the Eleusi« relief must be torches ales. Tho Eleusis 
relief har the better example of a Bawwregahs, 

But for one of the alphiad In the heading, one might hanlly notice that the: broken. 
barred alpha is really present. The letters in the rest of the inseription are sv dimi- 
native a handly to make the break pereopiible, Sill when one’s attention is called 


ager one seet that the middle of the hor iy in nuarly every case lower than 
t A. 
F MErermmitans, Gem. derattinch. fagohr, p. 38, | 
“Tt seem to be considerably older than OTA, 1, 455, 460, which full probably in 
the second half of the ecoond century, and somewhat older than No. 454, which falls 
at-abent the middle of that century. 
4 
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merous destructions of Platain and the centralizing induence of the 
Beotian League, The Plotaia that followed the battle of Chaironeja 
was largely a Macedonian oreation. Yer the loss of a special tie bo- 
fween the two cities was more than made good by the general influence 
af Athens, which was no longer hemmed in by the borders of «mall 
auljncent state, The iniluence of Athenian custom wns at this-time 
probably strong enongh to make Preotian writing, aa well as Beeotian 
spelling, a pretty good mirror of the Attic. 

OF single letters, besides the afplia already niventioned, the most dis 
tinetrve are T(¢),6, K,0, 7,2" Any one of these poouliar forme, 
i, ¢., the rectangular zeta, the small thela, omieron, and omega, the kepyur 
with short oblique lines, and pi with shorter right-hand limb, might 
continne into the first century nc. Bur it is doubtful whether all of 
them combined eould come down fir into the second century, Chir 
judgment 2s to date must always be guided more by the total Lm pres 
#ion than by isolated peculiarities, 

There are certain contravieties in our Inseription which are worth 
noting in their entirety, because, if wo noted only one class of phe- 
nomena to the exclusion of otliers, we might be misled ax te the age ; 
(1) Sayer has im ancient look, but Ajyrtpla looks qnite the reverse. 
(2) @eolora mitst be old, one would think: for Boiotin cannot have 
fetained the sete for defta, whieh it had in common with Elis 
(Meister, (tr. Dial., p. 264), after the pressing in of the «oan. But 
we have also @eodira. (3) “A-yyeis seem old if we look at the alpha, 
but for y we should in Brootian of any carly date have e.™ (4) @ final 
andy final balance each other, (5) The form of the letters A, MS. 
point to a late date, bnt the small © and 6 with K and T cause one to hesi- 
tate: ‘There is also the antique-looking se7a in Etyfta and Peoyira” 
‘dgsinst which we have nothing in particular to set as an antithesis. 

All these indications, when properly balanced, seem to put our in 
scription in the time when Greece, under the influence of Macedonian 
military and political preponderance and of Athenian literary traditions, 
was loginy its provincialiem, and when Jocal peculiarities of dialect were 
lwing crowded into uooks and corners, A good analogy to this insorip- 


YY is the only letter which doesnot occur. 

Oy “Apelew in the Thespian inscription published by Jonaswes Béurwrr, tn 
Mitth. wlthen, V. p. 130; 'Ayeleoress, Kerr, Zar Syl, Inserip. Berot., in Jahebieher fie 
Philologte, 4 Supp. Rani, p, 521, 

Roma, CIG, vol. 1, p 723, 
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tion is afforded by the Silver-Inventory of Oropos, published in the 
'Ednpepls "Apyacoeyiny), 1889, p. 1 seq., which B. Keil (in Heres, 
18i0, p. 608) does not hesitate, in spite of iotaciems like ez for 7, to, 
put ot about 200 pc. In its iotaciam and its vacillation between a 
and 9, our inseription is very much like the Nikareta inscription found 
at Orchomenos,™ which has Nexapéra and Nixapérn indiscriminately. 
In the matter of form, too, if we removed the apices from our inserip- 
tion, we should have a remarkable resemblance in the letters to the 
Nikareta inscription, whieh Is dated by Foucart 220-192 #.c,, and 
by Meister 223-197 p, ¢. | . 
Kourvus B. Ricwarpsos. 


"Published by Forcast, Bull. de ore, hellés., 101, 0 we te po] ao. OF Mee 
Ter in Conirrz, Seeuluny der griech, Dialeht-tn icin ee 


ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA’S ASSUMPTION OF THE 
VIRGIN IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


[Puares XXII XXL} 


This beautiful altar-piece came into the possesion of the Metropoli- 
tan Museumin 1882. Tt was purchased through the late Jame Jack- 
son Jarves of Florence, who represented it to be a Laca della Robbin 
which once adorned the private chapel! of the Duke of Piambino, Tt 
has not hitherto been reproduced or carefully deseribed, 

Having occasion to examine photographs of the works of Luca, of 
Andrea, and of Giovanni della Robbia, T soon recognized in this monu- 
ment unmistakable sizns of the hand of Andrea, This opinion was 
strengthened on finding that a similar attribution had heen made by 
Cavallueci and Molinier in their volume upon the Della Robbia (p. 
253), and lecame a conviction whey I examined the mouument itself 
and the valuable collection of Renaissance photographs which Mr. E. 
D. Adams has recently presente! to the Musenm, An examination of 
the altar-picce reveals the fot that, at some time in its history, jt had 
received considerable injury and that portions hai been not merely po- 
paired but replaced. Thus, the Virgin's head and hands, the head of 
one of the chernhs, the heads of the three monkish saints, and portions 
of at least four feet, are quite modern, Even where minor injuries had 
been received, mere abrasions of the enamel, the monument had been 
most brutally doctored for sale by the use of white lead, which wus 
smeared in large masses over the surface. The greater portion of the 
monument, however, hee remained untouched, and traces of its once 
brilliant coloring in matters of detail still remain (pLare XXII), 

The Framewark—Total height, 1184 inches: width, at entre of 
architrave, 80 inches. The base, which probably constituted the cor- 
nice of a predella, measures, upper length, 88 inches + lower length, 
$02 inches; height, 4) inches; aml consists of four blocks with four 
ornamental mouldings, The pilasters, with capital and base, measure 
65§ inches in height ; capital, 8} inches; shaft, 63} inches ; Tren, of 
inches, ‘The bases are richly ornamented wpon the scotia as well as 
upon the tores. The shaft is decorated with a graceful floral design 
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less conventional in chareter than upon similar altar-pieces attributed 
to Andrea, The same design is nosed for both pilasters; bat, owing 
to a detect in the baking or to a modification of the scheme of propor- 
tions, the two lower blocks of each pilaster are not precisely similar, 
Asa consequence, the design terminates differently at the eapital, aud 
is not enclosed at the top by the flat fillet as in other similar works, 
Traces of gold remain upon the egp-and-lart ornament of the lett 
pilaster. ‘The architrave is 4 inches high, was made in four blocks and 
consists of two fascine surmounted by a Lesbian cyma, Tt is dicorated 
with a twisted band, an aatragal and heart-leaf ornament, Tries of 
gold remain wpon the two lower mouldings... The cherul+friege is six 
inches high, and is constructed of six blocks neatly joined together. 
The frieze ends abruptly on both sides withont architectural frame- 
work. The cherub-heads project from o background of dark-blue, 
and though delicately modelled in all detaila were made more striking 
by the mse of color, "The irises of the eyes are copper colored, and 
the pupils dark-brown, The wpper and lower eyelashes are marked 
with hlne. These colors were applied before burning and remain dis- 
tinct. The details of the hair and wings were brought out bv the 
ie Of red amd brown paint applied after the burning, and remain 
only in traces, The glories about the echerub-heads were probably 
gilded ; no color was applied to the faces, The seul ptared tympanum, 
containing two angels bearing the Virgins’ crown, is skillfully con- 
structed of six pieces, The ground is coloretl dark-blue beneath the 
glaze. Traces of color are found upon the angels’ eyes, hair, wings, 
also upon the collars and borders of their robes and upon the hang- 
ing bands. The angels’ wings were modelled to the mimutest detail, 
and nevertheless seem to have been brilliantly painted with red and 
gold. The jewelled crown waa also painted. Even the inner circle 
of the crown was decorated with a very delicately incised serall-work, 
whith ts invisible uxeept upon clase examination, and which could be 
made evident to the spectator only by the use of color, Traces of 
red and blue paintare also found on the framework of the tympanum 
and the rosettes anil palmette at its crown. 

The Central Panel —The central panel, representing the Virgin ris- 
ing in a glory of angels in the presence of four saints, is constructal of 
more than thirty pieces, and forme very nearly a perfect square, measur- 
ing 65 inches in height, and 65] in breadth. The Virgin's head and 
hands, and the head of the second cherub from the top to her right, are 
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modem. So als are the three uncovered heads of the standing saints, 
Part of the right foot of the bishop and the three fet of the saints to 
the right, In regard to these portions which we call modern, it may 
he observed that the glaze je harder and has eraiter reflecting power 
than that of the rest-of the monument, amd is less pure, bemy speckled 
With extraneous matter, ‘These modern heads ure poouliar in Leth ange 
détached from their bodies, in having protruding eyeballs, blue irises 
and bine. pupils, blue upper eyelids (instead of blue eVelnshes), and 
short upper lips, Thuy are, moreover, noparalfeled in the works of the 
Della Roblia, are lacking in spiritual quality, and exhibit the anomaly 
of monks with unchayen heads! 

This central pane! exhibits a moro pelychromatio charueter than is 
mnlly attributed to the works of Andyea. ‘The bluc of the elliptical 
mandorly is lighter than the surrounding ground, the panels of the sar- 
coplingis are imitstions of a green and of a dull-violve martile ; the 
leaves of the flowers on the Virgin's sarcophagus are green, the centres 
of the roses and rosettes, the clasps and knole of the book, and ihe let- 
tering on the disk held by one of the saints, are yellow. All of these 
colors are beneath the glaze and are permanent; 60 1s the ooloring of 
the eyes of all the figures. In addition, we find traces of superticial 
coloring on the hair, wings, garments, and trim pets of the angels, ipen 
the border of the Virgin’s robe, anil upon the bishop's mitre, erozier, 
hanging band, and the border of his garment,! 

The questions that arise most prominently in a study of thie work 
are: (1) the recovery of the types of the four heads tliat have heen de 
atroved : (2) the identification of the figures of the saints ; (3) the qpties- 
tion of its authorship and date, 

Fortunately, there are other monuments by teans of which the 
origina! character of this altar-piece nigy of more adequately ne 
stormd. [nthe Chapel of the Madonna in the Cathedral ut Arezzo, 
there is an Assumption? in whioh we sav precisely the same Virgin, 
This recovers a far more expressive aud beautiful head for her figure 
in this altar-piece, —Procisely the same S, Francesco, holding his eroes 


' From RuowoxLans, Tretitt lea Arts céramynes, i, fh GG, we learn that the white 
name! conaista of filles, 400555 len bum, 15.f4)« chalk, 22.40: magnesti, OTs fern, 
8.70; varbontc acid and lose 6.58. The yellow ts maile foom loud and nntimouy, thie 
(green trom copper, and the dull-viotet from Manes 

"Thecribe! by Pasget, La Cattedraly Aretina, p14: photographed iy ALINAnt, 
No fat. 
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in the same way, is represented in a chapel of the church at La Verna? 
For the figure holding the disk, we find a close analogue in one of the 
altar-pieces in the same clispel at Arezxo.! Thongh inferior in quality 
it preserves the sume type, The praving mouk [have not been able to 
restore with the same seenrity, But, strangely enough, the same Vir- 
gin-chapel at Aresao furnishes us with two figares of a praying saint, 
without distinctive attribntes, in which we may recognize, not without 
some hesitation, the same individnal that figures in our mae iat 
This figure appears in the retable representing the Trinity,’ and again 
under the organ-gallery by the side of the tablet representing the Vir- 
gin and Child! Weselect the former, since the saint here appears in 
connection with the same bishop represented on our altar-piece. These 
restorations, which are reproduced on PLATE xx, were selected from 
three sparate collections of photograplis, my search be; ing directed 
merely to analogies of poss, attributes, drapery, and style of execution, 

It was not a little gratifying todiscover that theas analogous figures were 
found ina single chapel at Arezzo ond in the neighboring church at 
La Verna, since, on several other grounds, I had already connected 
the monument with the sume locality. 

With this clue, we may now proceed to the identification of the 
standing saints. The first on our left is not, as Cavallucci affirms 
8. Agostino, but 5, Donte; the bishop uf Arezzo, He appears upon 
both altar-pieces in the Virgin-chapel at Arezzo, where he may be iden- 
tified) ny the presence of the cumnivarous beast who devoured him." In 
describing one of these altar-picces, Vasari identifies this bishop as 5. 
Donato” His identification in this instance could hardly fail to have 
Leon cormot, a= 'S, Donato was buried in the Cathedral under the high 
altar, which was figured with reliets picturing the life.of the martyr 
bishop. This altar attracted the notice of Vasari,” and the reliefs were 
attributed by him to Giovanni Pisano. The same bishop may be re- 


*Civacirecr ot Morosren, Jew Delia Rodtin, Catalogue No. 320; Anerant, One 
of Fates, Ne, Ae, 

*"Cayarnocer, 62, No, 11s Avant, No, 413. 

*CAVALL@ONL, oe, No. 110; Aviapr No, 412. 

*Pasqui, oc, p. 14; Aum ant, No. 0410. 

* Le Dein Robbia, p. 233, 

"A poketing of the dartyrdon of &. Donate, by Pietro Benvenuti in the Cathodral 
of Arezto, ls tleseribed by Pasqar, Le hth Are, pp. 106-108. 

"Vasant, Fite, ete adit. Mileneal, mi, p. 170 

WY Asan, O67, 310; AnImant, Noe, RSi-OR7, 
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copnized at La Verna in the grand altar-piroe representing the Madonna 
della Cintola.” This suggests to us that the retable in the Metrayoli- 
tan Museum was originally designed for some ehureh or monastery in 
this region in which S, Donato, bishop of Arezzo, was rezanded as 
patron siint, 

Near 8. Donuto stands S, Francesco, who is clearly enomgh reeeg- 
nized by the stigmata in his hands and feet, by his wounded side and 
the cross he bears, Hoe waaa favorite subject with the Della Robbin,'? 
who made many representations of him for Francisean churches and 
monnsteries, He is appropriately placed hy the side of S. Densto,” 
for war it not in the immediate neighborhood of Arezzo, in the lonely 
Alvernian mountains, that he reeived the attqmata," and founded one 
of the most important monasteries of his order? His pesition in the 
immediate presence of the risen Virgin is also most appropriate, of 
whom the gifted Thomas of Celano ays: With unepeakalile Jove 
did Franciscus regard the mother of Jesus, bocanse she gave ua the 
Lard of Majesty for our brother: he paid lier special songs of praise, 
poured himself out to her in prayers and brought to her evidences of 
a love so full ond deep that no human tongue can tell of its But this 
delights us most; he made her the Intervessor of the Order and planet 
under her wings, for her everlasting guardianship, the sons whom he 
tutist leave behind."" ‘The significant position given to 8, Francesco 
in this monument suggests a connection with some Franciscan church 
or monnsiory not far from Arexeo, 

This supposition is strengthened by the observation that the other 
standing figures nre both F'rancisean Wien ks, who have leery erin ged 
as saints, The first is undoubtedly S, Bernardino of Siena, who may 
be recognized from the tablet™ which he holds in his hand. He was 


HCavaliooc, 6 ¢, No. 395; Atman: No, 6007. 

* CAVALLO! mentions thirty-three representations of 5, Franceseo, viz, Cat: Nos 
7, 05, 6, N68, 122, Isa, Loh, 130, 187, LAR, v7, 287, 188, 100, 216. see e7g. el, S11, 
$17, 319, 826, 829, 392, 885, 344, 345, BOM, 444, 471, 478 as). 
In the Madonna dolla Gintola at La Verna, &. Francesn appears in the sane 
aebedat ion, 

"Mire JamEsox, Lepemils of the Monastic Orders, p. B45, 

 Cpera, vol, 1, 111, Cat. 127, p, 280+ quoted in TuHone, Frome won laste, - 108, 

"Mra Jaitmiox, Leyenty ete. p. 203; Lond Lixnaay, Sketches of the History. of 
Christan Art, volt, p. 147. Both Mre: Jameson and Lord Lindsay deseribe ihean 
tablets aa inscribed with the FS; hut in this mowument the letters ary plainly 
VHS, 29 aleo in the retable in the chapel of the Madonna del Seccoree in the Cathe- 
dro of Arexto. Conseyuently, we suggest that they may refer ta the Virgin as Pirgo. 
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a Franciscan of the strongest type, and is frequently represented in 
connection with S, Franceseo in the sculptures of the Robbia school. 
He entered the order of the Observants when it was a smal) body, 
but such was the power of his preaching and the vigor of his dis- 
cipline that, on his death in 1444, the Ohservants counted 250 elois- 
ters, During the next hali-century, thie number was largely increased, 
With in and outef Italy. ‘The chief Franciscan monnsterics belonged 
to this onler, 5. Bernardino is appropriately represented in the posi- 
tiom of honor in this monument, not only beenuse he was Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the powerful order of the Observants, but because of lis close 
seeantion with the Franciscan adoration of the Virgin. She had 
transformed his poor voice into a perfect organ, and he never cessed to 
be her advocate.” Asin both altars in the chapel of the Madonnain 
the Cathedral of Arezao, so lore 8, Bernardino is found in connection 
with 8, Donate; an indication that this altar-piece was, in all prola- 
bility, Grigtually intended for some Observant Francisean church in 
or near Arezzo," 

We are not so fortunate a4 to be able to identify the fourth saint. 
His attire indicates that heisa Francis, His folded hands and the 
rosary evince his humility and his adoration of the Virgin. For such 
qualities, as well as for his preaching and miraculous powers, was 5, 
Antonio of Padun revered. His jurisdiction as Provincial of Romagna. 
extentled to the immediate neighborhood of Arezzo, If we wish a 
more local saint, the inseription on the urn called i deposite di 8. Se- 
fire in. the Cathedral of Arezzo will furnish ue a long list of nantes, 
Bat which of these minor saints would have been placed with S.Dy- 
mato, S. Francesco; and 5. Bernardino os a witness of the Assumption 
ofthe Blesse] Virgin ? 

Representations ofthe Assumption, found in ivorieand manuseripts 
ad carly as the ix to the x1 century,” figure prominently in Francis- 
Hooninwm Sueenreor, agpectically Francioan conception emphasized by 8. Bernardino, 
Compare Timopk, Frou wom dana, p. 477. Lf, however, we accept the Vasa Y, the 
temtltional interpretation may be preserved, ‘The monogram then reads Your Homi- 

mom Salvator, This rendering of the Greek monogram for |H COV C is commonly 
stirfiuted WS. Rernanlino: se Hitt, Synbolim in Christian Art, pp. G1, 52. 


Were o Weorn, Kircheslesiom: ari. Benandhin pea Siena, and Frameicern- 
erorden. 

© The foundation of the church of Sta, Maria delle Grazie, just ont of Aremo, in 
attribated ta &. Bernardino, 

Pasgit, La Catt, Aretiag, pp. 115-17, 

~ Romayer nk Poerny, Lo Sainte Vierge, pla ovitl, LXrt. 
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can chorehes from the day when Cimabue established the wpe by his 
frmons fresoo representing the Virgin carried ty Heaven in the presence 
ofthe A poatles for the choir of 8, Francesco at Assisi™ Such composi- 
tions were especially developed by the Sienese artists, and scem to have 
been carried to Arezxo by Pietro Lorenzetti in 1345; In the old Cathe 
dral of S, Donate (Sta, Maria dolla Pieve), in a freseo on the vault of 
the apse, he seems to have modified the type by increasing the relative 
importance of the Apostles.= This fresco was so moch admired as to 
linve Jed toa painting for the high aliar of the same chnroh, in whieh 
the Virgin and Child were represented betwoun S, Jolin Baptist and 
8. Matthew on the onv side, and 8. John Evangelist and S, Donate on 
the otber.™ We might expert, therefore, that the Della Rabbin monu- 
ments of this neighborhood would have preserved this type™ 

We are now prepared to consider (he question of the authorship and 
date of oursltarpiewe, Tt ia hardly necessary to affirm that the monn- 
nient could not have been made ly Lic della Robbia (1400-1483), 
The framework represents a stage too adlvanced in arohitectural deco 
rution, the composition is too elaborate, the proportions too normal, the 
teolinical execution too fir romovel from the murble and bronge style 
that characterizes Luiw’e pro dictions even when he worked in terra- 
cottn, Besides, we do aot know of another altar-picee or of a rop- 
resentation of the Assumption which can with certainty be attri- 
buted to Laon. Nor can we attribute it to Giovanni della Robhia 
(1469-1529): ot least it cinuot lie cliseed with hile polvchromatic, 
rovonco works of the aixtwenth century, when all his important 
witks were likely to he signed. However, when we benr in mind that 
the beautifal font in the sacristy of Sta. Maria Novella® in Floren 
isan wuthenticated work of Glovanni of the year 1497; and that itis 
equally well authenticated that Andrea himself in the year 1615 made 
a polychromntic and highly pictorial Presepio for the Hospice of' Ste. 
Maria in pian di Mugnone :* it is by no means an easy mutter to attri- 
bates monument of this character to its rightful author, Nord we 
gain muoh light if we ingiire which of the two was more tkel ¥to have 
been employed to represent the Assumption; for, inthe Catalogue of 
Cavallucei and Molinier, where the attributions are in most instances 


"Tope, we, p 47k SV ARAME ft, 474, eV aman, f, p. 476, 
“Such, lo fort, i the case with the Madonna Wella Cintola at La Verna, and the 
aliur representing the Madonna and Child in the Cathedral of Arezzo. 
“HV aeaat, 1, po LOS, "Vasant, 1, p. 10, 
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earefully made, we find the Assumptions equally distributed between 
the two, These may be arranged as follows -— 


T. Assigned to Awilrea and his atelier, 
|, ANDREA. 
(a) Tympanum from convent of Sta. Chiara, Academy, 
Florence. Catalogue No, 03, 
(4) Large Retable, La Verna. No, 356, 
(c) Retable from Piombino, Metropolitan Mneeum, New 
York. No. 451. 
2. Attributed by others to ANDREA. 
(7) Retable., Brotherhood of 5. Francesco, 4, Stqfane a 
Compoll, Neo, S04, 
6, Atelier of ANTHEA, 
(e) Portion of a Predella,, Academy, Florence. No.1). 
(f) Retable from Poggio Imperiale. 5. Kensington Mu- 
scum. No, 384, 
LL Assigned to Giovanni aud hin atelier. 
1. GIOVANSI. 
(2) Large Tabernacle, Capuchin church, Banga. No. 132. 
(4) Large Tuberouele: Convent, Barmm, No, 134. 
(c) Retable.. S)Silvestro, Pisa. No, 229. 
2. Attributed by others to GaovaNNI. 
df) Retable, Citta di Castello. No. 162. 
(ec) Medallion, Loggia of Hospital, Ceppo, No, 235. 
3. Atelier of GIOVANNT 
if) Retable. Collegiate chareh, Fojano, in Valdichiana, 


No, 198: 
(iy) Ruinile, Francisean convent, Sta, Miria a Ripa, 
No, al i, 


‘ITI, Not assigned to either, 
1. Large relief. §. Bernardino, Aquila, No, 109. 
9. Tabernacle. Over door of a house, ee No. 240, 
3. Retable. Parish church, Porrens, No, 244. 
4. Tympanum, San Giovanni, Oratory of the Virgin, No. 285, 
6. Retable, Church at Sta. Fiore nel Monte Amiate, No, 312. 
6. Large Relief. Spitzer Collection, No. 474. 


To this list we may add the organ-gallery relief in the Madonna- 
chapel, Arezzo Oathedral. 
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As the material is not before us for a critical review of the attribu- 
tions of Cayallucet and Molinier, we must attempt some other method 
of ascertaining the anthorship of this monument. In his aceounit 


of Latca della Robbia, Vasari mikes specinl mention of the works of 


Anirea, He mentions the marble framework™ for Spinelli’s paint- 
ing at S, Maria delle Grazie, just ont of Arezzo: a retable for the 
chapel of Puccio di Magio™ and a Circumvision® for the Baoet family 
in'S. Proncesto, Arevto: a retable in Sta, Maria in Grado” and in the 
Compagnia della Trinita,” both in Arezzo; also many altar-pieces, 
not entmersted, in the ehurch and other places of Sasso della Vernia.= 
Vasari's testimony in attributing these monuments in and about Arexzo 
to Andrea: has 4 peouliar value, since Arezzo was his native town, and 
his meeting, when o boy, with the aged Andrea made « deep impression 
upon bis youthful mind” Now it is these very monuments in the 
neighborhood of Arezzo that furnish us with strictly analogous eom- 
positions,” containing figures of nearly identical treatment, and set in 
frameworks of precisely similar ehuracter® We have already seen 
how completely we may restore the lost heads by means of others pre- 
served in the monoments of this region. There is scarcely another 
detail, which, if lost, might not be similarly restored: In the monu- 
ments from this district, we notice a-singular absense of works attri- 
buted to erther Luca or Giovanni, Andrea seems to haye here enjoyed 
a monopoly, and that ats time, apparently, when he had atinined the 
highest point in his artistic development, 

ds there any way by which we may reach a definite notion of the 
time when these heautiful works were executed? Unfdrtunately, the 
archives of Arezzo and La Verna, if they have anything to reveal, have 
not yet been published, so we must arrive at our conclusion by some less 


F(uvat.oon, Na 114. 

* Probably the Virgin and Child altar-pivce, removed to the Madonna—chapal of the 
Cathedral. See Cavantoocr, p. 00, aod No. 111 

"No longer preserved: see V aMant, 11, . 179, No, &. 

*(avanLvect, No, 116, 

"Cavateooe, No, 110; sow in Madonnachapel of the Cathedral. 

SCAVALL Mot, Nas. J20-333, "Vasant, 1, yu 18), 

“Compare the altar-pioce of the Virgin and Child and the relief of the Assumption 
in the Madorna-chapel of the Cathedral at Arerso; and especially the Madonna delle 
Cintole at La Verna 

'™ Compare the retahle in the Campo Santo at Arorza; thi Annonciation and the 
Adoration rellefs at La Verna, 


\ 
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direct process, Weare informed by Dr, Bode™ that the chapel for which 
the Annunciation and the Adoration of the Child at La Verma were made 
dates from the year 1479. As the figure of S. Francesco at LaVerna, of 
whieh we have an exact replica on our altar-picve, was designed for a 
niche in the same chapel, we have thus afforded uz an approximate date 
for our monument. If the retable at Berlin,” which comes from the 
region about Arezzo, be correctly assigned to the year 1470, then our 
altar-piece, which exhibits greater architectural and plastic alility, may 
well have heen the product of Andrea's activity when he had added 
ten years to his experience. At this time, Luca was an old maa of 
aighty, and Giovanni s mere Ind eleven years of age, Wo may with great 
seourity extend the period of Andrea’s labors for this region, since it is 
not until 1489 that we have a record of his labors elsewhere.” During 
the decade 1479-1489, we may believe were made many of the monnu- 
ments with which he enriched the city of Arezzo and its neighborhood. 
During this period, the youthful Giovanni was serving his apprentice- 
ship and may have assisted his father jn many an architectural frame- 
work, for in his first authenticated work, the beantiful font in the 
Sacristy at Sta, Maria Novella (1497), we find mouldings of an elabo- 
rite and highly desorated character resembling very closely those 
which surround Andrea's altar-piece in New York. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 
Princeton University. 


Nore—The attribution of this altar-piece to Amdrea leads us to 
assign to Andrea the following works as well: (1) The A-sumption 
in the Madonuna-~chapel at Arezzo; (2) the S. Francesco at La Verna ; 
(3) the Virgin and Child altar-pieoe in the Madonna-chapel at Arezzo. 

The injury sustained by our monument seems to have heen duc to 
anti-Franciscan and especially to anti-Assumption prejudice, We 
may suppose this to have occurred after its removal from the region 
af Arezzo, smve similar monuments in this locality have remained 
untouched. | 


™ Jobrowcd db. pr. Kenstemlunyon, xvtt, p. 207; fedienische Billhawer d. Rennie 
wince, pr. Sl. 
* Bonn, Aeschreiiunyg der Bildwerke der corinliohen Epocke, pi. 33. 
“For the Opera of the Cathedral ot Florence. The Archives ax Pistnja (1605), 
Viterbo (1607-1508), and Pian di Mugnone (1515), witness his aotivity in variows 
quarters. 


INTRODUCTION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
| INTO ITALY 
BY THE FRENCH CISTERCIAN MONKS. 





IV. MONASTERY OF ARBONA. 
[Puares XXIV, XXV.] 


The monastery of Arbona or Arabona in the Abruzzi ie not one of 
the large Cistercian establishments, nor did it fnve an eventfol his 
tory ; but the period of its construction, and the indecision shown in its 
transitional architecture have given ita marked place in this series of 
monuments, Through the liberality of some citizens of the neighbor- 
ing city of Chicti, it was founded in 1208, and it received at ones, in 
January of that vear, a colony of Cistercian monks from their mon- 
astery of SS. Vincenzo a] Anastasin in Rome. The first abbot was 
Albimanus from S$; Maria di Merrara, in Southern Italy, the largest 
eolony of Casamari, "The date, 1208, is either that of the fonnda- 
tion or of the completion of the buildings, for their style precludes a 
later date. Mothes, on what authority does not a ppear, attributes the 
greater part of the church to one Stephanus and to the date 1257, and 
thos accounts for differences in style between the nave, on the ane hand, 
and the transept and apse, on the other, and for the nse of bricks for 
the vaults, This monastery had but a short and uneventful history, 
and appears not to have founded univ colonies, Still, in 1257, the im. 
portant monastery of 5. Stephen ee rirwn maris was placed tude 
ite jurisdiction by Pope Alexander III, having been donated to it by 
Manfred, prince of Tarentum in the namo of Conrad TT, Already in 
the x1v oentury it fell into decay, and the fey words devoted to its 
subsequent vicissitudes -by Schulz (Note 2) are sufficient! y desoriptive, 

The chireh line heen already mentioned and illustrated bya number 
of writers, Janiuschek gives a short note on its foundation :' Schulz? 


' Orignmm Cistercimmium, t, fy Pp. SIG-1th: Abbatia ithe, . . . ge colle cl Pescara: 

Austin, in dinecen! Thautina’ et Apeutio-citeriore in regna Neipoliten ct ctgue ghetto * 

mento full, SF ratres, o enenobio SS. Vincenti ¢ Anantoaii cometh, qrevitinde JS Al linia 
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first called attention to its architectural interest, and wns followed by 
Schunase,? Salazaro,’ Mothes,* Bindi,* and’ Dehio and Bezold? whose 


1908 i.e Inet, quem coenndinm itind ecempot, et comput rations Andita -v dan, 1200 ingresad 
quel (1200 4 REM tn. SCN Tee: Bs Bi Fie Mt. Naw Dn. Po (xrit Jon, } 
F, Lubin, Ughelli, 1 Apino, Camera ; ete.) 

(Monr. 1208, vint.'G.—sSoug: vir. 81..N. TB: a. Origa — Dou hon.— Uyhell, rt, 258: 
wi. 712—Lebin 2? —Siceia, Bibl’ Abruss. [87.—Ginepi wi, 102, 246.—J) deine 210, 
—Chmern t, 96) 

* Avnet des Mitelalters in, Unteriielion, 11, yp. Bh07 ¢ fa eiadyer Kautfermwag ron Chictl 
len Peecarn aujwiria liegt die Cintercieneernbiel Sia. Moria df’ Arahoon oder a! Apbomu, 
ectche 1206 con jouer Stoel! qua geatiiet, mit Minelen eon So Vineenso ed Atiataete in Rom 
heetst eerde und Albimano wen Sta. Mario iilla Fervarin cum ersten Abte hatte. tna 
Jule 1257 rereinigte Papal Alecander 1V die Abtci 8, Stefano in vivo maris mii thr, 
fm Jahre 1380 defer sie aicAt bercita tn Abmukme s cou Rive que werden Vicure Nragpit 
endl; apdter wurde sie ala Commande aiapethon 7 cadlieh 187 bom aie an doe Coltepseomm 
S, Seuercotera in item, och den Aberhiwe dew Comeordates ton 1818 were rie den 
Pitees crocifert amet cieiges Giltera Sherercam., Wir gehen uuy’ Taf, Lx. Fig, 1 dew 
Grandia, Fig, 1 dem Liingendurchechnitt wid Fig. 101 due Deteril eined Onpitale ern dicecr 
Kirehe” An der charalterisiischen Forts cet eraten etic’ worn schon ohackin vali Beatin 
Acit ertennen, dos Stu, Maria d Arbon con CSerciemeern erbaut iat s rom dew vielen 
fihndich amngelngien Kirchen desacihen Cirdena mucken wir beiagicieweine ster die oon Cameri 
nomial, in Aipedenetiante sake ler weecpollimmnichen (rennet beleoen, former vor ofiem das 
Mutteriluater S, Vincewm el Amastosty in Rom. Lhe Howpteryeathiimdiehbeid ist der 
grailiniga AbveAlues dre Chores und die je swei anfiegendes, yleichfalls gredlinig pete Mew 
seven Seifencapeticn, weiche wich im jpolews Kyensorm djfuen, Dus Longhaua vor dem Krewse 
ist weer owed Sooke fang, weiche wicdt von gees giercies Dimensiowen ainil,  Sectenfiuila sollte 
detueihe cine oriastre Aumichauny erhalten wait wards eeqen Uagunat der Zeiten im wo diirf 
biger Weise abperchiomen. The Heineren Copelien eracheinen wis Osten pesrhen als im 
die Winkel dea dartiber hock aufiteigenden Kreusee gesetzt.] Auf bein Seiten ces Krewses 
bfiuiew chim Longhons wack Norden nad Siden fe meer Fewster im Obertichte. Die 
Havpichely hat cueer einem Rundbogenfenter noch durither, wie auch die Stirnwdnder 
dea Kveusehiffer, cin Humclfeuter  sruat eau aile Fenster an den Gebrute lingliche 
Rundhoyenfemater, wie uweh die Scheidehiges iter cietelaun Sehife, wdihrend die Krew 
pewalbe durchune epitshogig sind, Die leteteren sind awh win Ztegein conatrufet, wilhrend 
dita Cebrige alles von Stern int, [Sie danftes ciner eta fiingeren Houpertods wie die (n- 
tertheile der Kireke anyehiiven | — Usber die Fapore titujt mm der Mitta dev Hithe, wir bed 
& Clemente (egl. Thy: Liv.) ‘tin, Ruudboyenfrics oy Kragueioen Aim. Dae Geeidhe in 
der Krewswng eeiochen Long-end Querhiua erheht sich en einer griiseren Behe isle dle 
idbrigen, und int nck durch «ine novice Rippentrensnny uuajrecichnel, Inifer Aetben Eide 
lint Mego ier Wiinde des Ashes Chorvramen evn tienuna tier wenig romeinander ver- 
schiodenen Komysieiney’ hin} fn den Eehew dea Uhoree otchen achlimbe Siiulehew ale 
Govodibmiriiger: Vom der stectichen Art wut Wine der Copitiite. welehe sith anf den cilemen, 
am die F¥eiler geichnten Hoalbninteken tgfinden, gieht unser Abbildung Taf. Lx, iy, vit. 
tin. Bei 

® (Jeachivhte ler bildendem Kitnele, vii, 533) Dm ete B&apict jransininchon Style 
werden avwech in dire Gegenden die Ciitereiesser yegehen frihem wend wielleseks det ca wie neck 
in der Kirche dee Klosters &. Mario Wf Arbonn in dm Abresen erhalien, das im Julys 
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remarks are here appended. ‘The last of the authors cited have given 
hitherto only illustrations, the descriptive text of whieh his pot vet 
bees ptiblished." 


L208 qentiflet temel wait MGnohen aus 5. V. ect A, ber Re. besetst wurde, sil dewew eich wad! 
sin fromvinlecker Bawkundiger heindes Ronwte. Ka vat cine rellhommenc Cistervienser- 
hteinere Kapelien, die gance Kirche wit apithogigen Hippeagmedthen auf atarbra, rm 
tier Halhetulen bentsten Pycilern gectects, wilhrend Arewilen wad Finale neck runing 
aim Nur clos ist mayeeGhadicd, aber cine tnioht erélirtare Folye beschvdniter Mitel, dives 
doe Langhans, dk aiat bet dew Chtenicnery eke iiny mm een pyteet, echow wit seed 
Fochen xt Alves. 
‘Stel! en worn dell Siulien Meridionale, 11, p. 87> A poche wiplia da CBieti 
press Ul fume Precara sorgera mel 1204 fa Battin dei Oitercienst di S. Marts df Artona, o 
di Ara Boon, come si leper nelle angieke erty (Ucn, vol. v1, po BYE Al gest 
walte che do Kovdia resti ofeacrin fi mone, perciehd del seedesinn PRipe teers richin- 
wnat dol mhitinr fat lore anticw enue ui & Fineewa ed Anusticein in Eons Pe ta! peta le 
Pibietea: dal geanthions chiastrw visleai in jpoes tempy valgere in decaideuna ; la chiew pani is 
*Dhe Bawkwwed dee Mittelaliers iw Tialien, ps: GUT: 1208 inured oie CNetereiemare- Alin 
Si, Morin d' Arhons son Chieti mut gestifiet wad wit Minchen wus 5: Fimeeaso ef A mute. 
taste heseist, i lias sowol com S. Clemente di Chemeria rca, meee won Meme crien Ader Hinglune 
Laagehif aur 2 Soche, tat also nicks finger ale ifs Chor, enelurel wiades Achnlichicis 
mit Leone und aniiren lemgoberfintkes Kirchon entaicht, Der Sip imi Char dal neh 
Chomaden lomgobardisker Art, wack die Ardoden «ind rund wed die Fenster in Langhivns 
wnat Chor ebenfalls, selhat lus Quifemster, ther telched wie Sher dew ie dan Krenngiehelin, ety 
Radfenster steht, Bret bes cer 1257 dureh enn Sheplitne torgenommemen Vergrasereny 
acheines mir die Selieranh (fe wn aie Seitenmpetlen dea hors Aimtugefiigt en sein, welche epritiee 
Fenster haben, De Cearllie sinned acireavitiech qmitehogig in Aree! cumple und thre Bippen 
ruben auf den hichat sierlithen gothisshen Chpitilen eer an iden Faiz lehwencen Helle 
miukes, W'run ciewe die Anndimes franpivinchen Fiala auliiadg eoohkouen ineeten, we 
mir polcher villlig curgrachionm bemiglich der Kieiuwerke.....- | 
* Momumenti storied 2 dertintici degli Abrus, 1889, pp, 6514 and ple. 107, 108, 100. 
“The ilhwteations of this church hlikerts given have hoon tentisiactory. ‘The 
ground-plan in Schois has been copied by Bindi and Delo and Rerohl, without test. 
ing it» accuracy, avd in general the latter anihars rely ontirely on the farmer, whi ha 
led thei into several errors In the setione drawn in Seiuls, the hava are made to 
appear much lower and wider than they really ara: thelr windows are too brond and 
short; thelr apace between the sumniit of the arch ul the bottom of the windows too 
hort. There is, in fuet, not ae much disproportion between Arbors and Casernmrt ms 
would appear from Dohin and Rosold's plate 196, Nos 2 (Arbon) ind 4 (Clatmenari ), 
Other nristakes commoh to all mre: (1) the omission of the etring-cotine below the 
window?; (2) the closing of the tose-witdow im (he 5. iramept. 
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Having been founded from 88, Vincenzo ed Atastasin in Rome, 
this monument might be supposed to show the same ronnd-arched 
and tunnel-vaulted style with heavy square piers, such as we find at 
Casunova, S. Pastore near Rieti, and other colonies of the same parent 
monastery; nud this le certainly in part the case with the magnificent 
roud arches of ite mive. But other influences wore at work, ‘The 
first abbot was from Ferrara, « colony of Casamari, the contre of the 
new pointed style with the ribbed oross-yanlt, Tossanova liad been 
built; Chsamori was in full construction ; the neighboring regions of 
Latium ani the Roman sea-coust were becoming dotied with construc- 
tons governed by the sume principles, Whoever built 8, Maria d’ Are 
bom—for the Cistercian order was devoted to the Virgin—if not a 
French Cistercian architect, wag at least one whose work wae fanda- 
mentally ot variance both In principles and iletails with traditional 
Italian work. [am inelined to think him a Frenchman, and to see 
analogies with the style of sweh French Cistercian constructions as 
Silvacune.and Pontigny. It is important to note sneh a faet, far in 
many buildings o new prinziple, like that of the pointed ribbed eress- 
vault, is introduced, but the work is handled after national methods 
thatcdo not harmonize. At S, Maria d’Arbona the profiles of the 
motildings, the treatment of the espitals, the proportions of the arches 
are even more Jike thoae of Mrenoh works than at Fossanova, 

The larger part of the monastery hes lung been destroved. There 
remain: (1) the greater part of the church; (2) the east end of the 
monastery, stretwhing southward from the church; (3) traces of walls 
on the south side. ‘There is enough to show thar the usual Cistercian 
arringement was darried out, including a cemetery in the rear of the 
church, toward the north, 


CHunon—Some of those who have mentioned this church” live : 


retiarked ow the singular fuct that it had but two bays to its nave. 
Such a circumstance would indeed be unique, were ittroe, The truth is 
that the nave originally liad the usual number of bays, probably seven, 
as at Possanova, in view of the fet that the width of the bays is nearly 
thesamein both. Atsome time, apparently since the Renaissance, the 
frout part of the nave was torn down, either from vanilalism or on 
account of decay, and a makeshift fioade erected at the end of the 
second bay, [1 is natural to suppose thet this happened in about 1587 
when the monastery was handed over to the College of 8. Bonaventura 
*Mornes; ScHs A458. 
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in Home. This ‘was the condition of things at the time of Sehulz's 
visit, incabout 1842, unless we are ta doubt the exactness of his ground 
plan and information, At pretent only one hay of the nave romaine 
enclosed by a modern fagade, yet the gronnd-plans of Bindi and Dehio 
and Begol) give two, showing thar they do nothing but copy Soliunlz. 

EXTERIOR (PLATE xxv. 1)—The oxterior fa in bad condition, 
throwtwh the loss of the fheade, the destruction of the nave, the clo 
ing Of many of the windows, and the addition of such exerescencees as a 
brick buttress and a closed shed at the northeast end, Ono of the orii- 
‘nal arrangemonts—that of the tower at the end of the north transept— 
is also a bloton the aymmoetry of the “tructure, The tower takes ihe 
place of the castemary one over the intersection: it is embedded in 
the weat end of the transept and does not rise faraboveite roof, The 
apper story, which alone is pierced with a large round-headed window 
on three sides, appears to be a restorntion. In the centre of the tran- 
sent-wall, beside the tower, therv i# a rese-window of developed style : 
ite ouler mouldings are extremely rich and heavy on both the extorior 
and interior, aud its radiating calonnettes are twelve in number, A 
rese-window of larger dimensions was opened in the upper part of the 
apse but was closed up at some time, apparently on aeouunt of the dhe 
ldeation of the vault which necessitated the strengthening of the walle 
by means Of a heavy buttress, and the closing of the mund-headed 
windows in the side-walle of the apse. The genorul proportions of 
the central part of the structure ure slender and lofty, the aides and 
chapels being low in proportion. A peculiarity not to be found to the 
cate degree at Fossanova or at all at Casamari, is the outward spliy~ 
ing of the windews, The apes was provided with an unvanal number 
af openings—o lower row of three windows, the central one lnrror and 
pointed, the others round-beaded ; a second row of two similar win- 
dows; and above them the rose-winduw. There is no trace ou the 
exterior in anpport of the notion of Schulz and Mothes, that the vaults 
were execited ata later date, 

[STERIOR (PLATE =XIV).—The effect of tho interior is different 
from that of Fosanova and. Casamari, for severa] onsets, especially 
the preponderance of the lofty vaults of central nave, tpse, sil eens 
septs, and the low powerful round arches of the nave, Hence, a lack 
of unity that i¢ pictonaque and a combined effect of height and 
breadth, The material ts travertine, left expoced and esrvfully fin- 
ished throughout; brick is used in the vonstruction of the vatilts, and 
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it may also have been need, with o travertine facing, in the walls, as 
at S.(ialgano, I did not think to determine this fact at the time of 
my visit in 1880. The grownd-plan is the usual one (PLATE xxy, 2). 
The squure apse, 8,40 met. wide and 10,70 met. deep, consista of two 
hays, one of which projects, while the other cirre;ponids to the side- 
chapels, of which there-are two on each side, 4 met: wide and 5 met. 
deep, opening on the transepts by sharply-pointed arches. The tran- 
sept mensares H.11 met, and is therefore not so wide as the nave, whieh 
Heasiimes 8.25 met. between piers, The remaining great arch: of the 
nave has a span of 6.35 met., whereas those of Fossanova measured 
only abent 4 met, However, aconnding To Schulz, the second arch 
(and consequently all that followed—now destroved) had a narrower 
apn than the first, This furnishes on interesting anilogy to the ar- 
raiigement in SS) Vincenzo ed Anastasio where the same thing occurs, 
thearch near the transept having a span far wider than the others, and 
forming a sort of aesthetic transition from the low arcades of the nave to 
the lofty transept. Itappears to me that the use of round arches should 
not be regarded! 22 an indication that the nave was earlier indate than thie 
transept, for in the sidenicles the spanning arches are very pointed and 
narrow ani of the same form and style as those that open into the 
cbapels of the transept. Still, I am disposed to believe that the pro- 
press of constrnction whe from the fheade toward thy apse. "[liat a fiew 
yours, at lenet, elapsed between the two ends, during which artistic pro- 
gress was made by the Cistercian builders, is made evident in several 
ways. Ono of the windows in the apse, for example, is pointed = at Fos- 
sanova (¢. 1175} all are round; nt Casamuri (1210) all are pointed, 
Bot where this gradual progress is best shown isin the capitals: those 
of the nave have still Romanesque elements, which are eliminated at 
the corner pier of the transept, and the Gothic foliage becomes still 
more pertected in ibe apee and chapels. All the capitals ure of fine 
proportions, generous lines and carefal workmanship, Lf any portion 
of the work belongs to the supposs] restoration in the middle of the 
xr century—of which T know no proof—it may be the rose-windows 
in the apse and transept; althongh we cannot judge of that in the apse, 
aa it hus been watled up. Sections are given in PLatTe xxv, 3, 4. 

A comparison of this interior with that of Fessnova (see vol. V1, 
PL. 111) shows that the pointed arches are here more scutely pointed, anid 
do not rest opon such high piers, The greatest advance here is the 
consistent rise of the pointed ribbed eross-vaultin-a-most happy manner. 
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At present the vault of the remaining bay of the nave is unribbed, but 
this is due to recent restoration, for Schulz's drawings show that in his 
time both the bays of the nave had vanite like the rest of the church. 
The outline of the diagonal ribs of all the vaulte shows a large central 
pear-shaped moulding flanked on each side by scotias and # similar 
amall moulding. High pointed transverse arches separate the vaulting 
compartments: they are not eo low and thick as those of Fossanova, 
toaking the vaults less domical, in consequence, and similar to those of 
Chiaravalle di Castagnola and Casamari, though more acutely-painted 
thin either, Except in the side-aisles all the wall-ribs aro pointed ; 
excessively 40 in the transept, "The cribbed yanlt over the interseotion 
is ootagunal and was crowned by a small lantern: it ie more domical 
than the rest. All the windows are simple amall round-heaided opon- 
ings, exovpt three in the apse that are pointed, The piers of the nave 
ire unuaially heavy even for the Cistercian style, and their engaged 
columns, of corresponding size, start from the pavement instead of from 
the springing of the main arches, where they msually reat on consols, 
There are two string-wourses in the transept and one in the nave anid 
apse; the litter is supported by a line of corbels placed close together. 
It is not my object to describe anything but the architecture of these 
Cistercian churches, so that I shall pass over verycasually the freaenes 
and decorative pieces.of detached seul pture that the church contains, 
The etitor of Schule noticed on the painted decoration of one of the 
vaults of the ehoir the mutilated inscription [(?] PVANVS ABBAS 
ARBONA.... which doubtless refers to the fresones of the apae, Of 
considerable merit is a Virgin and Child, in a broad ‘Tusean etyle, 
dated 1370 and signed Magister) Anton{ ius] de Adria feeit: 9 painter 
of Atri of this name is known to have died in 1433." The ancient 
altar remains; 4 do two ancient marble sacramental tables placed 
against the walls of the apse ou each side of the altar. Along thi 
north wall stand a fine tabernacle and a very beautiful paschal candle 
stick, similar to that at S. Clemente di Casauria; ther have both been 
darefillly iustrated anid deserjhed by Solute" and Bindi." 

Monastery ano Cuarren-wouss.— Leaving the interior of the church 
by the door of the modern fhcade, we find ourselves in’ a large 
pM) CNET, still partly walled in and preserving every where traces of 

™ Bist, op. ¢i., p. G4. 

Wp, ef, p. 37; wilh inset 67 ond pl. LY. 1-3; pl ovr. 11. 

Wp, cit, pl. 105, 
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the old walls, The first to be noticed are those belonging to the old 
nave of the church itself, whosefoundations eculd easily he laid bare 
and the exact dimensions and arrangement ascertained, Extending 
couth from the transept is that part of the old monastery which is not 
entirely destroyed, ‘he only interesting featnre in it is the Chapter- 
hose, measuring nearly eleven metres each way. Ly its dimensions 
it approaches very closely to that of Fossanova, though in its lightness 
it resembles 'S, Martino near Viterlw. While Foseanova has two cen- 
tral piers, Arbona has hut one, and this one is of slenderer proportions. 
It is formed, on the same principle, of a central colamn around which 
ure grouped eight shafts to support the vaulting ribs. “These shafts 
ane more detached than wt Postanova, and the mouldings are simpler, 
though very similar. The effect is at present marred because the floor 
has been raised to within four foet of the enpitils. Engage! shafts 
receive the mouldings of the vault against the wall. 

On the next side of the quadrangle stood, a8 naual, the Refectory, 
and its exact position is shown by the remains of the lower part of its 
windows. Pether information could doubtless be obtained by alight 
excavation, which would disclose the dimensions and plan of the qund- 
rangle, and the size and number of bays of the nave of the church.” 

From the foregoing deseription, it will be clear that the church is 
waiting in the unity af style that distinguishes other Cistercian monu- 
ments of this period ; but this very lack inercases nither than diminishes 
ite interest, becwuse it remuins a standing memorial of therapid changes 
that, took place in Cistercian architecture during the first decade of the 
xo century. Tis geoyraphien! position is solitary: it appeurs to 
stand alone #6 a champion of the mew style in the Abruzzi; when 
Gothic took rout in this region it was later in the century, and through 
other miflnences, both of the Mencicant orders and of the new Angevin 
atylo of the South. 

A, L, Faormmdguam, Js, 

Princeton, N.S, . 

Descente, 181, 


NV. B—I omitted to acknowledge in the previous article of this 
series my indebtedness to Dehio and Bezold for the two sections of 
Castagnola (vol. vi, pl. xm. 1, 2). 


My visit to Arbons wae made in July, 1880, and iy photographs and notes were 
mule mt that tine. 


A “MENSA PONDERARIA" FROM ASSOS, 


Among the hjects from Assos acquired by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arte is a block of white marble containing five bow L-shaped cavi- 
ties, Similar monuments have been found at several places in the 
ancient Cireek and Roman world, the one most generally known being 
that from Pompeii, vow in the Museum af Naples! Neither the Greek 
nor the Latin nae of these objects is known; the names one and 
mensa ponderaria, now often applied, aro both of them unsupported 
by ancient usage. But their purpess ia clear, They contained standard 
mesures of capacity, by comparisin with which the measures teed hy 
dealers could be gauged. They were therefore set up in some public 
place, often inan agor or foram. Mr..J.T. Clarke, who was in charge 
of the American investigations at Assos, and wlio hax given his cardia! 
consent to the present publication, has kindly written mein regard to 
the Astinn mene as follows; “The block in question was found in 
a large chdte of débrie heneath, i. ¢., to the south of, the main retain- 
ing-wall of the agora at Assos, From this position it nay naturally 
be concluded that the table was once erected its a public standard upon 
this market-plave,”” 

One corner of the block was broken of, preumubly before its dis- 
covery,” but has been cemented on in the Museum. ‘The dimensinna 


"Descriptions und illustrations of weveral of theae monuments have heen pobilahed. 
The following list is as complete as | can. ombke it: one from Athens, 'Egugeali 
Apxeaherying, 182, p, 23, went @ (KotMakottes); one from Unhek in Phrygia, 
Méunires Churonats de lAcadimie Royale de Relgique, vol. xxvti (Wauewen): ono 
from (rytheion in Laconia, Milofogus, sore, pp. TOO M (Cams, Cer i), ond Loabaa, 
Foyagrarchtefogique, Inscriptions 11, note on 241 b (Fovcanr)- one fron Pompeii, often 
published, bot in the Giernalé deglt Soon, Nm, pp. 144 © Tar. vr |Masoma): 
pin frota Mintardas dhid., and ales Mémoires fe ba Socitit cles Antiyncires de Frans, 
rol: 2h (=Enomm, Mémaires f'Adaloire anclerne, yp 17 if.) + an object probably of this 
claw found af Anthedon in Boiotia and publishol in this Jowmnas, vol, v1 (15), 
p 100, Other exunpls, of which brief descriptions without Ulustrathets evist, are: 
one, iofisishied, from Athens, KEKTLe, Bildwerke cea T'heweions, No, S64; onw from 
Gancs and two from Ponidon in European Turkey, Archies des Mimions Seientylgues 
a Litiiraire, 2° Bérie 6 (1871), pp. 408 ff, (Dower): ane from Naxos, referred to 
by Dumont in Lebas, for. cit.; one from Tivoli, Athenmum, 1883, p. 515 (Lasciast), 

* This conjecttire it confirmed by Mr. F. HL Bacon, of the Experlithon. 
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are as follows: length 1.11 metres, breadth 0.445 m., height at the ends 
121m. Except for 0.14 m, at one end and 0.156 m. at the other, the 
long sidea of the blovk are rouglily bevelled off toward the middle, 
loaving the height of the lony sidea 0.15 m. The unhevelled ends 
rested upon upright supports, to which they were secured with the help 
of two dowel-holes, which miy be seen on the bottom of the block, at 
diagonally opposite corners. When thus set up the table was exposed 
on all four sides, The upper surface has a raised margin about one 
centimetre in height, and ewhhy bow! hasa raised rim. A ee 
groove runs from the rim of DP to the corner of the blovk (Figure 7). 

Considering the purpose served by the five bowls, one malghe expent 
them to by finished with extreme nicety. On the coutrary, their con- 
cave Hurfwes are rongh, their rime are not level, and there are no dis- 
coverable marks to indicate the heights to which they were to be filed. 
Mr. Edward Robinson, the Carator of Classical Antiquities in the 
Museum, was the first to note these facts and to suggest their almost 
certain oxplanution. These cavities, somely, were originally lined with 
metal, doubtless brave. No trcea remain of the metal or of any 
means of riveting it to the marble, but it must have coutinned down 
through theescape-bholes und have been bent hack ayninat the surfaces 
of the circular cinkings around these holes (see Migure 7), There were, 
of course, removable stoppers and some means of indicating how high 
the vessels were to be filled. ‘The existence of similar metal linings 
in the cavities of the Pompeian menea has been made probable by Man- 
cin, and is assumed asa matter of course by Lanciani for the one from. 
Tivoli. Probably some, if not all, of the previously known Greek 
tables were similarly fitted up. The one from Athens, fir example, 
hine the surfiees of its lbowle rough, while in soine other enees there are 
no outlets, a state of things which points to the nse of removable 
vessels, a8 Manetni suggests for the menea from Minturnae. 

As is the ease with the tables from Uehak, Gytheion and Ganos, and 
with that from Pompeii in ite original form, the cavities of our table 
are accompanied hy inseriptions naming the measures. All but one 
af these are engraved to be read from one side, which may therefore 
be called the front; the one exeeption is to bw read from the opposite 
side, The first, in front of 4 (see #¥g,), nenrly effaced, hut still legible, 
ia KOT, 4... warty) Tn front of 4 the surface is chipped away, 
The inscription here may have been TPI, i, ¢., tp:(corvAor), a8 on the 
Ganos table, In front of C we have MCI, Although no eross-har at 
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the top of the last letter ean be made out, this must be read [=E]C[T], 
ity Eéor(ns). In front of 2 we have XOl, i. ¢., yoilwé): and, be- 
hind &, TPI, i. €., rpilyotvxov). These inscriptions: may, I showld 
judge, have been ent by the same hand. The form £, which is the 
most (distinctive thing shout them, points to a date not earlier than the 
time of Aupgistus. There are other letters, and these more deeply ent, 
viz, CAGA (I do not know in what order they ehould be read) on the 
rim of E,and TPIAin front of it. The letters TPl of TPIA differ from 
all others on the stone in haying stongly4marked apices, and they are 
besides mare deeply cut than the adjacent A. TPIA is prohably zpia, 
but, why the form-is neuter, Ido not know: and the Jetters on the 
rim are totally enigmatical to me. Finally, there remain to be men- 
tioned five straight marks, irregularly placed, to the loft of and a little 
below the letters XO!, If these are significant marks at all, which I 
strongly doubt, perhaps they should be read TH, i 2, 8 But one 
does not expect to find this system of uumerical notation in an inserip- 
Hon of the tmperial period. ‘The most careful search lis failed ta re- 
veal any other traces of letters anywhere on the block, 

The fotyle und the 2vstes (é. ¢., pertarius) were used for both dry and 
liquid metsure; the choente, under that nume, only for dry measure. 
The 3-ehoenie measure is exactly equal to the yobs, a common unit of 
liquid measure, and it is noteworthy that it ia not called by that name, 
Dand &, therefore, if not the other bowls as well, were designed to be 
standards of dry measure. Now the outlets are too small to allow the 
easy cape of flour or grain, the largest, that of J), being only about 
0,028 mm, tn diameter, and that without the metal lining. Moreover, 
the groove cut on the surface of the block was ohvicusly to drain off 
apilled liquid, Tt would appear, therefore, that the method of testing, 
say, a choenix-measure to be used in buying and selling, was to fill it 
with witer and then to pour the water into the standard choenixe 
measure of the table. 

The eapacities in litres-of the five cavities, filled tu the brim, are 
approximately as follows; 4, 0.49; 8,1; 60,795; D, 1.49: 2 4.62. 
Tt seems altogether probable that the intended measures, 7. «,, the meas 
ures as determined on the bronze linings, conformed to the prevalent 
Attic and Roman standard, and were therefore as follows: A, 0.2736 ; 
B, O821; 6, 0.47; D1, 1.094; BE, 3.283: for both the name and the 
actun! capacity of C suggest that it was intended to hold twice as much 
as A. In that case, 8 must have been intended to hold two and a half 
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or three times as muechas-4, The former is an unlikely measure, the 
latter, the tritetyfon, a likely one. On this supposition, the hotyle of 
oor table could not hove varied much from the Attie standurd, It 
could not, for example, linve been equal to the Aeginotan (0.397 1.) or 
to the Pontie (365 1.) kofyle, Am a consideration of the diameters 
of the bowls will show that, on the assumption of the Attic standard, 
the several measures, as ditermined on the bronze linings, would have 
come about equally near to the surface of the table, 


F. B..TaRBELL. 
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NOTES FROM SYRIA. 
|. HITTITE RUINS. 


In November, 1800), while going from Biredjik to Aleppo, abeont 
fifteen hours from Aloppo, after passing Zambtr and crossing the Sad- 
jotr very near where Hadjivali, on Kiepert's map of Turkey is situ- 
ated, Daaw om the right, few minutes’ ride from the rond,an extensive, 
low rin, so covered with basalt stones, large and snuill, that it resem- 
bled on immense Moslem graveyard, 
On examination [ found o few Eaves, 
but in addition @ large ruin, I did not 
have time to explore it, but the remains 
of workmanship upon the stones sug- 
gested thut it must be a Hittite ruin of 
some importance, especially as Zambitr, 
the nearest village to it, has yielded 
same Hittite remains, The most promi- 
nent of the stones stood upright, partly 
buried in the ground, fheing nearly 
south, It stood about four feet out of 
the round, was over two feet wide and 
very nearly one foot and a half thiol, 
rounded on the top and hack, and bewp 
ing the figure of an eagle standing upon a conventional wreath, and 
inclosed in lines, all in prominent relief, The village close by is called 
Kilimlooghlo, and is composed of about twenty Mohammedan families. 

Observing fresh holes in the ground about halfway between the ruin 
aod the village, J made some inquiries about them from the natives fol- 
lowing me, and Twas told thar thoy were digving for hewn stones for 
the gateways of their honses, Several of these stunes I saw which had 
been dirigzed halfway towand the village, I questioned whether that 
was not the city-wall, especially as it was some distance outside of the 
ruin. [looked fora mound but saw none, The illustration is fram 
a drawing mae at the time (Figure 8), 
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ll. GREEK RUINS. 


I also give from mv note-book a short Greek inseription, Ii is 
engraved upon o single stone and i4 on the ineide of the upper thresh- 
old of the entrance to an ancient ruined church, in a village called 
Rahaba, This village is aboot half an hour west of Tokat between 
Tokat and ‘Turmanin ow Kiepert's map, on the road from Aleppo to 
Hammam: there is another village beyond it called Hazrel about 
three-quarters of an hour east of Turmanin, Both of these villages 
are in the region of Djebel Siman: neither of them is on Kiopert's 
map, but both are built in the midst of ruins which evidently mark 
sites cf some ancient Cireel towns or cities. They seemed to te ex- 
cedingly interesting, cepectally Rahaba, where 4 magnificent Greek 
arch built of solid square stones is +till standing in perfect condition 
aod more than twenty feet in height, L believe that farther investi- 
gation at these places would have resulted profitably. These villages 
have, perhaps, fifty houses exch, the inhabitants being Mohammedans. 


WAECIOY ‘Hiéertou (7) 
MATA ind{ ueritmnrog) ab 
TOYA von Ghd 
ETOY CE Eros 


Daxren 4. Noorras, 


THE BERLIN TABLET NO, 1913. 


In the (razete archtologique of 1388 (pl. 31), one of the Attic tablets 
with black figures, relating to funeral ceremonies, was published and 
explainwd by M. Collignon (Plagues funéraires de terre enite peintes 
fronvdes & Athéna) in the same way as diy Furtwiingler in his cat- 
alogue of the Berlin vases (No. 1813). The principal figure is a 
woman, sitting in the middle of the picture, distinguished from the 
other persons by a large and beautifully ornamented Aimation, which 
ia drawn over lier head, She inclines her head forward, and is 
just lifting her left hand up to her chin, as if meditating and mourn- 
ing. In front of her, as well as behind her, there are sitting two 
other women on cach side. They calmly look at the woman in the 
wntre; the two close to her lift np one hand to express inward com- 
motion. In the backyround three standing women are represented ; 
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the one in the middle is delivering up a child, apparently a girl, to 
the woman on the right. That on the left had held it before, her 
arms covered with a cloth being still stretched out. We refrain from 
a more detailed description, as this is-‘sufficient for our purpose. 

Of course, the painting ehould be relate) to some foveral ceremony. 
Furtwangler, who is followed by M, Collignon, explains all the women 
a9 the family or friends of a deceased woman, whose child, the mother 
having died, is given up to some relation. The womam in the mid- 
ile is interproted to Le the nearest relation to the deceased one, her 
mother, beranse she occupies the first plac in the representation and 
differs from the rest by her dress, The women are supposed to be 
moarning and wailing in the house of the dead woman, while the re- 
mains of the deceased one are conducted to the last resting-place, 

Io this explanntion we find two misiakes: Ly the first place, it 
would he strange, that the child of the dead woman should be aur- 
rendered to a person of inferior position in the background instead of 
to her nearest relation, who, before all others, onght to take charge of 
the nursing and education of the child. In the second place, we know, 
from literature, that the women took part in the foneral procession, 
also in ancient times, as is proved, ¢ 7., by the celelrrate! Dipylon-vwase, 
representing a funeral (Monwmenti ell Inet, 1x, pla. 89, 40). That 
the family or friends assembled in the house of mourning during or 
after the procession, as in our days, we do not read anywhere. There- 
fore the explunation given above cannot be a'satiafketory one. 

To tind the right one, we have to regard the use made of these 
tablets. F. Wolters, in the’ Eqyjpepls dpyaiodoyi«y of 1839, has proved 
conclusively that these tablets were fastened to asepulchre, We may 
conccive a wooden monnment made in imitation of a small temple; 
thee tablets may have been fastened on to the frieve by little nails, 
to which the holes in the tablets correspond, "These sepulchres Were, 

in later times, replaced by the well-known magnificent stone monu- 
ments. Here we find reliofs, mostly representing the deceased (man 
or Womun) sitting in a room, either engaged in some favorite work or 
merely meditating mournfully.’ Why should we hesitate to explain 
onr tablet in the sane way? ‘Che main figure is not the mother or 
any other relation of the deceased one, but the deceased one herself, 

For instance, the so-called Lewoothea-rolief of Attic origin (Racwewrm, [enk- 


tniiler cles Massiscken Ulierfuma, So. 420) represents a mother, who ls holding » child 
on her lap in the presence of adoring persona 
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She is dressed in a beautiful garmetit, aa the dead used to be; still 
sitting in her own room, where she spent so many days of happiness, 
ahe forbodes her prematnre death and hends her head, full of grief. 
Her friends and relations, surrounding hier, are mourning with her, 
and. the child, as if already deprived of her natural mother, +s taken 
from the arms of her nurse and given to her new fostur-mother. So 
we find the aame trait here, as in the reliels—the same remarkable 
eotubination of life and death, 

Supposing this explanation to be the trae one, we have found a new 
link in a long chain, ‘The same aibject that we swe so beautifully 
varia in a great number of Attic relinfs for so many years, at the 
time when wooden architecture, aided by terracotta, had been super- 
ceded by stone architecture and seulpture—the aame subjuct had already 
in former times (about the year 530 n. c,) interested and engaged the 
artisans who had the task of ornamenting a grave with a monument. 
The sealptors of later times have only translated a touching idea: of 
their predesessors into their own language. 


Wanrer CC. MUELLER. 
Denver, Oolorada. 
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CISTERCIAN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. 
A QUESTION OF LITERARY PRIORITY. 


I began publishing, about two years ago, a series of papers on the 
origin of Gothic architecture in Llaly, whieh T aseribed to the French 
monks of the Cistercian order who came from Burgundy and estab- 
lished monasteries in Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
These articles werd inanticipation ofa volume whieh [then announced, 
and which was to treat of the entire stibject. Since then, and partly 
by reason of these articles, considerable interest has been awakened, 
notably atnong specialists, in this wew and unexpected chapter in the 
history of art. This interest is being in one case manifested in a way 
that is not in harmony with the generally-reoeived rules of scientific 
courtesy: hence this note. Its object is to call attention to my right 
to priority in oll but one of the following conclusions: (1) The earliest 
Gothic churches in Italy were erected by the French Cistercian monks, 
(2) They are free from Italian modifications. (3) They put back the 
origin of Gothic in Italy about a half-century—to about 1170, (4) 
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‘They reflect very quickly the architectural changes that take place in 
France, expeeinlly in Burgundy, showing unbroken intercourse with 
tlie inother-country, In se fur as Tam aware, no writer had preceded 
me in thee conclusions. The one exception (conel. (1)) is to be found 
in the Mostra della Cité di Homa publiched in 1884, which | read 
long after I had begun my study of these monuments, in 1881. ‘There 
we find the following general statement made in connection with the 
Cistercian origin of the monasteries of Voxanova, Casamari and 8. 
Martine (p. 142): 2yli 2 certo che per mezeo de’monaei cistercienat fu 
importiate in Ratia to stile oqivale monastion, alf efctio di_fondare nuove 
case religions differenti dalla casa metre di Citeaux,, While thie shows 
a divination of the French origin, no study is made of the vaulting 
system, which is the main yaestion at issue, and oo claim is made that 
these buildings are earlier than the thirteenth century. 

Among those who have expressed agreement is principally Dr. 
Dehio (the author of the great work on medueval architecture now 
being isaued), who published during 1811, in the JuArhuch d, kinigl, 
prem, Kunatecmnlingen (Vol. x0, p. 21), an interesting article on the 
Cistercian monasteries of Pontigny in Burgundy and Fossanova in the 
Papal States. He descants on the astonishing fact, thot the origin of 
Gothic architecture in Ttaly should now be made a halfamtury earlier, 
amd clises with o series of conclisions almost idention! with those given 
in my article on Fossanova in 1890 (Jownsxan, vol. v1, pp. 1-46), an 
article which he mentions as having real. 

The case to which I allude is thie: a certain M. Enlart, a pen- 
sionnatre at the Preneli School in Rome, has written a thes on Early 
Gothic Architecture in Italy to prove (as I hope that I had already 
done) that it was introduced by the Fretich Cistercinus from Burgundy. 
This work has lately been presented untinished to the French Académie 
des Tnseriptions et Belles-Lettres: In the meantime, in the Méanges 
@ Archéologie et a’ hixtoire for June, 1891, he publishes a paper on fhe 
motmetery of 8. Galgano near Siena, concerned not with its architecture 
but with its documents. He incidentally mentions, in it, his unfinished 
work, and in # note has the following charming tonch—referring to 
the origins of Gothio in Italy, ho says: “ Although this interesting 
subject is being touched upon (efleuré’) in some monographs that 
are being published in @ foreign review, the numerous documenta | 
liave .. . will allow me to pnblish shortly a siudy which will, I hope, 
he eonidered a8 xerious und entirely new on this important and, ao to 
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speak, inedited chapter in the history of art.” How delightfully vague 
to term the American Jowrnal of Archeology a foreign review,” and 
to refer to * some monographs,’ as if afraid to give his readersa clue: 
and then, the choice sarcasm, as he expresses the hope that his etady will 
be tuken “seriously.” His idea of what is inedited seems to be ex- 
tremely elastic. ‘To describe in detail from personal inspection, to 
give measurements, to publish ground-plans, cross-sections, bays, de- 
tails, photographic views of interior and exterior of these early Cis- 
tercian Gothic ¢harches in Italy, does not. appear, in the opinion of this 
M. Enlart, to take them ont of the class of inedited monuments. I 
think, however, that it can hardly be denied that monuments Uime pub- 
lishod iin the American fournal of Archeology and fully illustrated are 
not ined ited, 
A. L, Feormesonam, Jn. 


TWO EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS FROM THE SITE OF 
HERAKLEOPOLIS. 


[Prar: XXVL] 


L—Thw Moseum of thy Tniversity of Pennsylvania has lately 
received from the Eeypt Exploration Fund « fine painted statue of 
Rameses the Great, of huroie size, The monarch is represented seated 
in the conventional attitude,and wearing on lis head # black and yellow 
striped klatt, the edlora of which are «till plainly discernible. The 
nonninent is of allic@ous-enndstone or quartzite; it is eight feet high, 
and i+ in three pieces, having been broken at the waist and meck. 
The fractures, however, are of such character as-to be scarcely per- 
ceptible now that the fragments are adjusted. The lower piece alone, 
including the hase and logs of the statue, weighs 6700 Ths The nose 
is damuyred, the beard ia broken off, and the arms are mutilated ; other- 
wise the figure i¢ ina thirly goo state of preservation, and retains its 
aspect of calm gramleur and dignity, 

The hieroglyplis, carved on the sides and back of the throne and 
giving the names and titles of the Pharaoh, aré lange and beautifully out 
(nearly half'an inch deep) in the best style ofthe period. The titles 
are the naunl ones. First comes the standard or Ka-name: “ The 
crowned Horos,”* “the Mighty Bull, son of Ptah, or of Atum” or, 
acording to variants on the different sides of the monument, beloved 
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of Mant,” of “Amon,” of “ Ra.” Then come the king’s other names 
and royal tithe: “Son of Ra,” “Lord of Diadems,” “ Ramessu- 
Minmon,” “ Userma Sotep or Ra,” “ Giving life like Ra "—and ran- 
ning along the base: “ Lord of the two Lands,” “ (serma Sotép or 
Ra,” “Son of Ra," Lord of Diadems,” “ Ttamessu-Minmon” beloved 
of Har-Shefi ; the last being the ram-headed form of Horo or Osiris, 
to whom was dedicated the temple in which the statue was found. 
Above the hack of the throne is the cartouche “ Veerma Sotep or Ra, 
Everlasting.” 

It may be interesting to note a peculiarity which was accidentally 
hrought to Tight, The stome-ontter, who more than three millennium 
avo carved the inseriptions, by mistake cut the hieroglyphs composing 
the group for “Son of Ra” (i. ¢,, the goose anid sun-lisk which «ur 
mount the royal cartonehes on the left side of the throne) all fiming 
one way instead of dividing them, as he had the cartouches and stan- 
dards themselves, into two registers each facing the outer edie of the 
stone, and therefore teading owe fromright to le and the other from 
left to tight. Perceiving his error, he filled up the faulty characters 
with mortar, and having thos made a new surface for himeelf he ont 
into it a new goose and disk which he afterward carefully painted 
ever to match the eolor of the stone, In the courme of ite virssitades, 
the paint having become rubbed off the great monolith, the softer mor- 
tar wae left exposed and the carving on it became defaced. After the 
atatue had been unboxed in the Museum of the University, one of the 
emplovés, secing 8 dirty-gray substance filling some hieroglyphs, and 
thinking that an accident had brouglit it there, spent much time and 
lnbor, in my abeence, in picking it out, thas bliunderingly exposing to 
light the former blunder of the ancietit subject of Rameses, This ts 
perhaps to be regretted, as the cartonche now appears surmounted by 
two disks instead of one, and by a nondeseript creature composed uf 
the elongate! but headless bode of a goose, provided with » tail at 
each endl and with « superiuity of legs: two coming and two going, 

[1.—Another valuable addition to the University-collection of the 
Museum, also made through the Egypt Exploration Fund, isa fine 
coltimu of evonite 14 ft, 8 ins. high and 2 ft, 3 ins, in diameter, Te 
was orginally capped by a palm-leaf capital that brought its total 
height to 17 fhe, as is showin by a similar shatt which was recovered, 
complete and uninjured, from the same hall. The decoration is divided 
inte three registers, and the palms of’ the missing capital begin to be 
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indicted atthe top. Seenes of offerings made to the gods by Rameses 
IL ocoupy the middle register. Theee figures, tho tallest of which je 
6 ft, tins. high, areengrayed in admirable style, and are wonderfully 
preserved. Above and below, the names anil tithes of tho Pharnoh are 
given in fine deey-out hieroglypha, No sign of weathering is percepti- 
ble, and the syenite still reining its high polieh, if not to the eve, at 
lonst to the touch. 

A peenliarity of the decoration lies in the thet thatthe vertical lines 
dfeartouches which adorn the lowest register of the shaft are alternately 
ent in deep bold intiglin, about 4 inch deep, aud in tines of similar 
but scarcely indicated hieroglyphs. Indeed, <0 faint are these as to 
lave led me to suppese, before the column had heen entirely unboxed 
and when only one side of its surface was thisplayed to view, that it 
had, nt some time, beon exposed to the sand-blast which had worn 
away the sculpture.’ (pon close inspection, they turned out to con- 
tnin the names of Meneptal) Hotephima, Ba-n-Ra Meri-neterin, the son 
and successor of Rameses TT, who had caused his cartouches to he thus 
acratelied pen the columns of the temple erected by his great father, 

The shaft is broken into two pieces, but the break is ao clean thut, in 
this case ay in that of the statue, it has been posible to reconstruct the 
monument by simply adjusting the upper part on to the lower and, with- 
out securing it in any way, it stands firmly held by ite own weight, 


Both monuments came from the Mound of Henassieh, which lies 
seventy-three miles south of Cairo, near the Bahr-Yussuf. Jt was 
explore| during the winter of [891 hy Mr. Edouard Naville, under 
the auspices of the Ryypt Exploration Fund. Under this mound, at 
a depth of some 20 ft. below the surface, lay the rnins of the great 
temple of Har-Shefi, the ram-headed god of Ha-Khenensu, the Hera- 
kleopolis of the Greeks, and the seat of Egyptian Government under 
the Tx and x dynasties of Manetho. ‘These dynasties ruled over Hevpt 
during so obhaoure # period of its history, and have left ao few traces, 
that their independent existence hod been doubted. The reality of 
their supremacy was however established some years ago through the 
quimirable Inbors of Mr. TP. L. Griffith? who, among the rock-cut hypo- 


Dr. Howard A. Furness, however, eggested that this might be intentional —and 
hie opinion was aherwant proved to be correct, when, the colamn having been un- 
packed, the vertical rows of fine sculpture were found to alternate with the others. 

* Silt ond Der Riek; Tritner & Co, Londan, 1889, 

ti 
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geia of Sit, identified the tombs of some of their great vassals, and 
who published texts in which these kings of Herakleopolis were men- 
tioned and in which even the name of one of them, Merkura, was given. 
These important inscriptions whilst furnishing an entirely new chap- 
ter of Egyptian history revealed period of political development that 
sepyea aa an introduction to the establishment of the first Theban E-m- 
pire, The kings of Herakleopolis are hore shown to have been engaged 
at this time in continual warfare with the great lords of the South whose 
encroachments were, even then, constantly threatening the supremacy 
of their house, And in this ever-renewed strngyle, the lords of Siit 
played the part of loval lieges and rendered the crown valuable services 
which wou for them the oonsideration nnd gratitude of the sovereign, 
During intervals of peace, these great vasanls dvuvoted most of their 
attention to works of irrigation and of canalization which herald, as 
it were, the great public works of the xii dyiuaty.* 

The recovery of the hitherto-missing traces of the kings of this period 
had raised the hope that the excavation of the mound in which the 
riine of their uncient capital lay buried would yield important seien- 
tific material that must throw light upon the history of the Old Em- 
pire! Tt wae here (the texts toll 1s) that Khati 11, who ruled over 
Sit under Morkars, was feted with public rojoicings when, at the head 
of the victorioia Nile-squadron, he landed on his return from & sicCeRS- 
fol southern campaign. But, although the temple must have existed 
from remote antiquity, the oldest remains found among the rams date 
from the ragn of Rameses I, who rebuilt this importunt sunetuary. 
At Jeast, the only remains found in sity by Mr, Nayille were the ruins 
of the vestibule to a side entrasive, in the construction of which some 
blocks of a former edifice of the reign of Usertesen TT had been tised, 
According to a communication made by Miss Edwards to the Egyp- 
tian Committee of the Department of Archwology of the University 
of Peuna. in the simmer of 189], this hall was 5) feet long,and on 
three aides of it was a basement of hard limestone inseribed with linvo- 
glyphs. Here were recovered 4ix columns of granite such as the one 
ahove-described, as well as the statue of Ramescs IT and a few other 
monuments, Beyond this side entrance, however, enough traces were 
fond to warrant the conclusion arrived at by the explorers, that the 


*Masreno, Rerwe eruigue df Hiswnre o de Littéretere, Dec, 1, 1539. 
aV. 1, Guirrrra, St, Tomb No, +; Musrena, loc, cit, 
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sanctuary waa one of considerable size, As already stated by Miss 
Edwards * some months ago, the site was quarried during millenniums, 
and the stones of the ancient structure, even when they had escaped 
being burnt up in the lime-kiln, had served as building-material for 
the erection of Roman temples and Coptic churches, the fine ruins of 
which were discovered over-laying the older shrine. 

It is probably thut the hardness of the material ont of which our 
monuments are carved saved them froma similar fate, At my re- 
quest, Dr. George A. Koenig * kindly consented to analyze the stone 
of the above-mentioned statue and the result is, I think, sufficiently 
interesting to be given here at length in his own words: “ The statue 
of Rameses [1], now in the Museum of the University, is carved in 
quartzite. The rock may otherwise be described:as a siliceous sand- 
stone. “This moans that the rolled and rounded fragments of rock- 
orystal or beach-zands have been cemented by their own substance, &. ¢., 
dissolved silicon oxide, Grains of rosequartz and amethyst are ob- 
served among the colorless fragments; there are yellowish and brownish 
streaks and patches owing to intiltration of ferric hydrate: ‘Thw inter- 
stices between the grains are only partly filled with the cement and 
thus the rook is filled with numerous cavities, easily seen by means of 
a pocket lens, The presence of these cavities, no doubt, much fhwili- 
tated the impact of the chisel into this hardest of all rocks. Granite 
is slowly destroyed by air and water, but quartzite is indestructible 
excopt by frest, in Egypt unknown.” 

S.. ¥. STEVESson, 
Curator of Equption Section 
Miugeum of the Chiversity of Penna, 


‘Letter published in Biblic, Dee, 1, 1891, 
*Profemor of Metallurgy, Mineralogy and Mining, University of Poona 
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Ara. AUPOLLEST.. Mission épigraphique mm AlgGie (Extract from 

Mélangea a’ Archéologie etd Histoire, published by the French School 

at Romo), Pp. 186. Rome, 1590), 

This publication is the first fruit of the resenrehes uf the Frondh School 
at Rome on African soil. MM, Aodollent an) Letaille, in a journey Inst 
ing less than thee months, collected more than 150 inseriptlons, some of 
which pre important for the history of Algeria and Tunisia in both Chrie- 
tinn and pagan times, M, Andollent hie studied thease inacriptioua with 
great care; hia restorations are apt anil his carmments excellent, though hie 
facsimiles leave much ty be desired, It is to be hoped that the Rehool will 
continue its African researches; they are sure to yield important remlia— 
BR. Caawar, in Ree. Critique, 1601, No, 15. 


W. Tope Die talieniwhe Plodit (Handbiicher der kiniglwhen 

Museen xu Berlin), vo, pp. xu, 100) outa, Berlin, 1891; Spemann. 

This book forme the introductory volume of n series of official Hand. 
hooks projected and written by the authorities of the Royn! Museuras at 
Berlin—sumowhnat after the pattern of the Art Handbooks of the South 
Kensington Museumw—trinly for the ue of visitors to the Berlin collec- 
fiona, though due heed has paid to the general aspects of the.subjects 
in hand, and in particular to the results of recerit investigations in the de- 
partments concerned, For this volume oo better writer could have been 
chosen than W. Bode, who may be said to have called the Berlin collection 
af Tinlian sculpture into existence, and te have so developed it that it 
scarcely has an equal outaide af Italy. Unto-thie eullery have been puthered 
notable examples not only of the art of the Renaisaance bot nlao of that of 
tho early and late Middle Ages. “This rich series furnisles the author with 
abundant materia) for illnetration in his historical chupters; indeed, the 
history of Italian aculpture owes s great debt to Bode. The plan of these 
handbook excludes the citation of critical apparatus, bat the author hea 
shown « commendable thoroughness and completene=s of treatment, Thue, 
we here find adequate discussion not only of Donatello, Dolla Robbia, Ver- 
rochio, and others of the Tuscan school, but also of many artista of the 
lesser Iocal schools of central ani northern Italy; of the mastera of the 
Renaissance and of the times immediately preceding and following, The 
author's extensive knowledge of his subject and of the inter-relations of the 
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several forma of plastic art, from the grandest «epulchral monuments to the 
handiwork ofthe goldsmith, isamply drawn upon and gives occasion to many 
happy remarks.—Hl Waresacken, in 2. Lileraturseitung, 1892, No. 6. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

PuryvTe-Anen. Zur Geachiohte der Hieroglyphensohrift, von W. 
Prueyvre, Conservator am Niederlindischen Reichsmusium a Ley- 
den, Noch dem Follindischen von Cann Aber 8vo, pp. 48, 
Leipzig, 1890; W-. Friedrich. 

The public owes much to Abel for making more generaily accessible, 
in his excellont German translation, a series of important articles on the 
hieroglyphic: soript, written by Pleyte for «a Dutch educational journal, 
The book ie full of new and ingenious wbeorvations, and ie written in an 
nttractivestyle. The several etepa by which hieroglyphic script passed from 
an ideographic to an alphubetio character are cloarly aod «kilfally traced. 
—G, Maspero, in Rev, Critique, 1801, No, &, 


Orro Pocusrem. Prewdohethifiehe Konat, cin Vortrag. Svo, pp- 

22, Berlin, 1890+ D, Reimer, 1 Mark, 

In this, his inaugural lecture [ns docent at Berlin University), Puchstein 
controverts the currently necopted view, first urged hy Sayoe, that the so- 
called * Hittive” monuments are the work of people mentioned in Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian monuments as powerful in Northern Syria between 
the fourteenth and twelfth centuries #0. Ho divides the mannmenta into 
two groups, the youngur of which, showing Assyrian influence, cannot be 
dlider than 71) B.c¢, at about which time Sargon subdued to Assyria the 
regions wherein they occur, ‘The older group (+. g., the sculptures from 
Bindjirll) show no Aervrian traces, am) muat therefore be earlier than 700 
n. &, bot probally not mon than one or at most twe centuries earlier, 
Puchstein'’s ain argument ie based on the treatment of the type of the 
criffin (sce Purtwingler, 4, in Rowher's Lesion), and appears to be con- 
elusive. The sculptures at Vejik, in Kappadokia, belong between $50 and 
600 Rn. c+ those of Boghaskai-are later than the fareguing; the reliefs of 
lbriz belong to the seventh eentury nm. c.; and the two figures near Nymphi 
between Sardeia and Ephesoe (according to Herodotoa, monuments-set up 
by Sesoetris) are not much earlier than 300) 5. c., and probably were the 
work of Lydian Heractid princes or of the older dynasty of the Mermnadag. 
None of the Hittite” monuments, therefore, con be dated earlier than the 
ninth century Bc. These chronological inforetives arn of course wholly | 
destructive tu Savee's theory: The “ Hittite monuments cannot have 
been the work of the Cheta, who flottrished five hundred viare earlier, 
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Beholars will probably accept at lenst these negative conclusions of the 
writer, who speake with authority and conviction, His new theory, how- 
ever, as to the origin of these monuments will hardly at once command 
aasent: he suggests that theso sculptures are the work of the northern peo- 
ple (of which the Philistines formed « brunch) driven back from the Figyp- 
tinn frontier by Rameses LIT in 1107, und his eiggeetion is euetained both 
by chronological considerations and by the stylistic features of the monu- 
ments, But, before a definitive conclusion can be reached ng to this point, 
it will he necessary to decipher the inscriptions. ‘Though not a little re- 
mains to be done, thie much wt least may now be positively aserted—the 
“ Hittite" monuments are not the work of the * Cheta,"—F, Doane, in 
Berl. philol, Woek,, 1801, No. 25. 


Ttauomsox.  Deeeriplion géographique dea anciene enpares f Agegri¢ 
depts lea documents eunéiforma. Jf. Tightth Pieser I 8vo, pp. 
84. Paris, 1890; Ecoles d'Orient. 

The iden of the author—of giving the geography of the various lands 
conquered by the several Amyrian kings according to the inscriptions of 
each reign—is excellent; hut this is the only point for which the book can 
be commended. ‘lo carry euch an idea into practice requires a knowledge 
of Assyrian and a first-hand study of the inseriptions. Menamnt’s "' trime- 
lations" can by no means be accepted a2 a satisfactory substitute. The 
duthor shows a vicious tendency to identify names that have asimilarsound, 
and tukes much satiafaetion in hie donnése Aomotopologiqnes ef conditions 
isophoniques, fuir-sounding words that do not relieve the book of ite dilet- 
tante eharscter—HL. Wresce er, in Berl. philol. Wook. 1891, No. 52. 





CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 

Max Bexcxun. Der Antheil der Periegese an der Kiunatechrifistellerci 
der Alten. Svo, pp. V1, 71. Mimich, 1880; F.Stranh, 1.80 Mark. 
This well-written and aenziblo book opens with an aecount of the liter- 

ary activity of Dicdoros, Polemon, Heliodoros, the only persons expressly 

termed sepstpyqraf in antiquity. Thue is obtained a basis for the onquiry 

(in ch. 11) 4 to the significance of the epeyyyme in general; in ch. mr the 

plnce oocupied in this clase of writings by the sepuyyyrs "EAAaiog of Pay- 

saniad isdefined, The result of the investiontion wre summarized as follows: 

4 Periegeats ia & branch of what the ancients called ypopperucs, wherein 

objects of antiquarian interest were described and discussed in and acoord- 

. ing to their geographical connection, Originally it had nothing to do with 

the literature of artand with art-history, but it came to cross them from the 

fuot that ell dealt in part with the same subjects... . In attempting to form 
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& conception of the periegesi# of Polemon, the most important represen- 
tive of this branch of literature, the periegesis,of Pausunine must be used 
with great cantion..., Direet proof are lacking of dependence of Pau- 
sanias upon Polemon; indeed, internal evidence tells against such a rela- 
tion.’ The author, in spite of the general soundness of his views, hie made 
several erroneous statements, and hna treated parts of his subject inade- 
quately. Heliodoros cannot be regarded ss an “* imitator” of Polaron. Tn 
the list. of periegeta’ should be inserted the names of Theophilos (Bicily), 
Antigones (Macedonian), and Asklepiades (rir ffvae row dr ry Toopderaria). 
In describing objects of antiquarian interest. the periegetat cannot always 
have taken them up in succession according t their geographic or tapo- 
graphic location, How could euch an order have been followed, for ex- 
ainple, in Anaxendridis’ vepl ron ovAnfderow iy Ackdets drafyicwr, which 
dealt with lost ex-votos !—W. Gueprry, in Berl, philol. Woeh., 1891, No.1. 


R. Cacsat. [Année épigraphiqne (1889). Paris, 1590; Leroux. 

It waa a happy thought that led M. Cagnet to publish first m the Herve 
Archéologique, and afterwards in ag anneal reprint, the Latin inscriptions 
that are from time to time disvovered in what was the anciént Rommin world. 
This, the sooond’ fasciculus (for 1889), is no less Interesting than that of 
1888: it containw 188 new inscriptions, many of which are of signal apor- 
tance. On pp. 63 and 34 is given « plan of the barracks of the Vigiles 
lntely excavated nt Ostia, ‘True to his programme, M. Cagnat furnishes, 
with his texts and notes, a bibliography of new books and articles on Roman 
Epigraphy and Institutions ; this, with his excellent inilexes, greatly en- 
hances the vaiue of « publication which is almost indispensible for students 
ofthe Latin language and of Roman history und institutions. —P.Guira tp, 
in’ Rew. Ovitiqua, 1801, No, 26, 


A. Carrauir, Torres Cites Greoques pholographiées apres lea 
origina des collections prictes ile France et dea musées df Athenee, 
Large 4to, pp. byt, $7; 29 plates. Parjs, 1891; Colin, 

Alter an introduction on Greek aud Ttalle terracottas, the author ile- 
scribes forty-three example, which are figured on twenty-nine inferior 
plates. Of these forty-three examples only three, sevording to the reviewer, 
are of unquestioned geuuineness, being from Athens, Corinth and Meyara 
respectively. Of the others, many are without question spurious and be- 
long to the clase known ae“ Asin Minor” terracottaa (¢f. Mee. Critique, 1800, 
1, p41), 0nd nine have already been adequately published. ‘The wathor 
is familine with current literature on the subject, aa is in part shown by hie 
propounding as his own the views of other scholars, but he wholly lacks the 
originulity that he affects, His cesthetic criticisms are vulgar and of little 
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value. The bibliography of terracottu figurines, covering over fiity pages; 
though prepared with the competent ussistance of M. Froshuer, ts defee- 
tive; in particular, wo mise mention of terracottas published in Nerontsos’ 
Ansienne Alernadriz,in the lilustrated catalogue of the Madrid Museum, 
in J. de Witte’s work on the collections of the Hitel Lambert and the 
Musée Fol. His lista of catalogues of salee—ao important to tho archmolo- 
gist —ik inconiylete (for omiions wee Rev. Arehdol,, 1884, 1, 386), oa also 
his account of periodicals in which terracottes have been published (he 
omits the Ainerioan Journal af Archeology), The lost tive pages of the 
introduction give a summary of the problems raised by the study of the 
figurines, M, Cartuilt treats moat cavalierly the views of Heuzey, Pottler, 
Partwingler an) everyone eke exeept Froehner, but offers no helpful ar 
luthingue sugerstions of hia own. The scientific value of M. Cartanlt’s 
work may be appreciated from the fret that, on the important qavstion of 
the authenticity of the e-colled “Asis Minor” and similar terracotiin and 
on the oantraversy upon this subject, he ie ubsolntely silent. Such silenoe 
te moxt mprohensible, expecially in a work like this intended mainly for 
the non-professional reador.—S. Rerxacn, in Rev, Critique, 1891, No. 22. 

[In Rev. Critique, 1801, No. 26, M.Onrtault prints.a detailed and bitter 
rejoinder to M. Reinach’s criticism; the rejoinder ia accompanied by pun- 
gent annotations from the pen of M, Reinuch.J 


Ca. Dreat.. Eeevrstone orehfologiques en Grice: Mycénes—Delox— 
Afhine»—Olympie— Eleusis—Epidaure—Dodone— Tirynthe—Ton- 
agra. Svo, pp. 388; 8 plans, Paris, 1890; Armand Collin & Co, 
4 Frooe. 

This book does not tim to be a contribution to scieier; it seeks to pre 
sont Lo general rémler nn accourit of the discoveries of the last twenty years, 
together with the newest results of nrchimological research and inquiry in 
Greeee, Tho author has writen.» charming and moet readable book, 
Greek sculpture ia his faverite subject, anil he has in particular made a 
carefill study of the nituercie monumenta of archaic art thut have recently 
come to light. The bibliographies which head exch chapter show a famili- 
arity with the booke anid articles in various languages—F'r. BatuGakren, 
in Berl. phifol. Work, 1891, Ne. &. 


Finfrigates Programa som Winekelmeannsfeate der Archdologixohen Ge 
wlischajtz Bertin, 4to, pp. 172; 5 plates and 87 wnt. Berlin, 
1800: G, Reimer, 11 Marks, | 
This jubilee volume of the Berlin Archmological Society ia worthy, alfice 

in contents and in form, of the necasion that called it forth.—Carn Ronger, 
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Homeric Cups (22 wuts). Hera are fully described all the known examples 

of hemiepherien! drinking-bowl of earthenware with reliefs representing 

Trojan: scenes, together with such os illustrate the Theban eyole and the 

labors of Herakles, Important conclusions may be drawn from these 

objects, with reference to the history of ancient poetry and legends— 
Feast Wretin, Ona Prototypeof New-Attic weliefs (14 illustrations), The 

attempt is here made to prove that the relief of a munad, of the type of 
the so-called Chimairophonos (fram the Esquiline), ix thie wetial original 

of the replicas of this type; and that this marble was one of eeveral (four 
are preserved at Madrid) which formed a cylindrical basis, representing 

Dionysos, an altar and eight mennda: it was cut in the midille of the fitth. 
century &. cc. ‘These propositions can hardly win assent; the Madrid 

marbles can not be brought into connection with that from the Eequiline. 
Tt is also extrénity unlikely that Attic ert as early se the middle of the 
fifth ventury n. ¢, ehould have prodaced compositions in relief of which the 
aeparaite figures though absolutely independent of ench other were modelled 
wfter statues in the round, Hauser's exeellont Die nonuttischen Reliefs is 
hard!y imprsvel upon in thiseaay—A. Funtrwisoier, Aw Argive Bronze. 
A model discussion ofa pre-Polykleitean athlete state lately presented by 
Emperor William If to the Berlin Musenm;: especially valuable are the 
author's remarks Gn the measurement and dimensian of ancient statues — 
Innit, Orpheus, Attic Vase from Gela (2 illustrations), The scene on this 
vase—Orpheus playing to the enraptured Thrackine—reenlls the art of 
Polyguotes, The author emggests that this vasepicture, a8 ales eevernl 
othor related scenes, ia due tothe Baserides of Aischylos.—G, Korres, in 
Deutache Literaturveitung, 1801, No. 14. 


H. Gorscune. Die altiechen Grabecheijten, Program «L) Gymua- 

sini zu Leoben, 1890, Pp. 43. | 

Tho inserijtions are chronologically arranged, annotated, and in part 
traralited into Gernian verse, Tho flourishing period of the Attic grave- 
opizram bevine with the fifth éentury & ¢.: the Roman era introduced 
pathos nud a variety of forms; then appear the signs of decline and of pro: 
aaie dullness, The sae features characterize the art, decorative and con- 
structive, of the grave-monuments—Berl, philol. Wool, 1801, No. 4. 


Rictarp Lepstus, (riechische Mormoratudien (from the Appendix 
te the Adhendlungen der kal. preva, Abademie der Wissenschajten 
cu Berlin), 4to, pp. 135, Berlin, 1890; G. Reimer. 6.50 Marks. 
In this book we have at lost what has long been wanting—a treatise 

‘by a competent geologist on the various kinds of Greek marbles, whurein 

the subject is presented im a manner at once attractive and instructive, 
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The introduction discusses the nature of marble, and gives information ss 
fo where marble occurs in Greeee; ite rarity in the Peloponnesos is note- 
worthy. Tlhieti follows a description of the several kinds of marble which ix 
se important for our knowledge of the geology of Attikn a fs Victor von 
Hehu's work for ita flora and fauna, Not only are the physical features and 
properties and the ehemical constitution of the various marbles clearly set 
forth, but alo their adaptability for use in architectare and sculpture, from 
the esthetic ne well as from the practical point of view. In the second 
division of the work follows n list—with ample bibliography—of anciont 
sculptures, motiumonts, inseriptions (488 in number), fram nearly all parts 
of Greece, which the author has personally examined with reference to the 
material of which they are made, These and other data bere furnished 
~ cannot fail to give rise to many interesting historical and archmological in- 
ferences not drawn by the author, Thus, the fact that the roof-tiles of warlier 
temples (¢. g., the Peisistratidean temple on the Athenian noropolis) ar 
made of Naxian marhle, lends weight to the statement of Pausanias, that 
Byzea of Naxos, who lived under Alyattes tind Astyages, waa the inventor 
of marbie rvof-tiles—One. B[ erence), in Berl, phitol, Wach,, 1891, Noa, 1,2. 


J. Overseck. (Grtechische Kuniatinythologie, Besonderer ‘Theil, 

Dritter Band, Fiinftes Buch; Apollon. Large 8vo, pp. vit, 624: 

7 plates (coins and gems; cuts), Leipzig, 1889- W. Kogelmann, 

fn this hook the author's aim is not to give a history of the art-types-of 
Apollon—this is attempted only for the archaic period, in ch. i—hot to 
clasify and discuss the material according to ite various forma (statues, 
busts, reliefs, coizs, vases, ae.), In this yoliime the anthor has had the 
sid of Imboot Blumer in gathering and publishing coin-types; these appear 
on five beautiful phototypes, among which plate i, with ite TA Apollon- 
heads, dating from the beginning of the fifth century to the Roman cra, 
deserves especial mention, After the discussion of the individual types af 
the god, fallow those of the myths in which he playa a prominent part. The 
roviewer calls atiention to afew points wherein Overbook might havespared 
himself some blunders if he had treated less cavalierly his [Purtwingler’s] 
discussion of Apollon-types in Roscher's Lexikon, This work must, haw- 
ever, for many years to come form the linsis of gll studies of the art-myth- 
ology of Apollon, and will again ond again evoke the gratitude of the 
atuilent for the consciontiousness and care with which it hos been prepared, 
—A. Furrwasonen, in Berl, philal, Woek,, 1891, No, 25. | 


WR. Patos and ELL. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cha, With a Map. 
Large 8vo, pp. L1V, 407. Oxtord, 1891 = Clarendon Pres. $7.50. 


This atiructive volume, anu honor alike to athors and publishers, is; in 
the firet place, » valuable collection of materials for the stud vy of the his- 
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tory, dialect, and institutions of the important island of Kos; and, in the 
second place, it sheds no amall amount of light upon a large number of 
interesting questions in Greek literature, epigmpby, and archeology in 
general. Mr. Paton spent a consideruble part of the year 1888 in Kos, 
aml vollected a large number of inseriptions ; many af these proved to he 
unpublished, while moat of those previously published were diseoveredd to 
have heen in the main inaccorately edited. ‘This book, therefore, sims to 
bea fomplete Corpus of Conn inscriptions, aml contains all the inserip- 
tions known to Mr. Paton, It may be regarded ae registering all the ite 
ceseible material: unfortinately, access was denied Mr. Paton to the Turkish 
fortress of the old city, where there are many inseriptions, and it is also 
probable that not a few tseriptions, bnilt inte Turkish houses, ciztarns, and 
wills, have eluded search. Mr, Paton is responsible for the uncial texts, 
which are printed from many different fonts of Inseriptional type, and for 
the appendices and indices; Mr. Hicks contributed the Introduction. The 
cursive texte and the commentaries are the joint work of the two authors, 

The Introduction gives a rendable aketch of the history and traditions 
of the island from the earliest times to the seventeenth century, with some 
aceount of the geography, ancient trodes aod industries and an outline of 
the constitutional forme prevalent in antiquity—the latter being based al- 
meat wholly on epigraphic evidenwe, The distinctly conservative character 
of these transplanted Dorisine ia Hilly discussed, with ite varied expressions 
in religious custome and political institutions.’ 

The inseriptions belong far the most part to the periwd between the third 
century &. cand the second or third century Aon. ‘The olifest® is not 
earlier than the closing years of the fifth contury «.¢., and strangely enough 
ig un Athenian inscription relating to a temenos of Athena (No. 148), per- 
hops set up by cleruche (of. Thuk., vin. 105, aod Died, xin, 42), The 
inseriptiona are grouped under the following beads; Coan decrees, 15 1m 
number, of which $ were first discovered hy Mr. Paton; foreign decrees 
and letters 13 [0 new); religious ordinances and calendars 14 [T new]; 
catalogues 9 [4 now]: dedi¢ntions and inscriptions of statues 157 [44 new]; 
termini 7 [4 new]: sepulehral 173 [140 new]; from the Coan demes’— 

The chiof mogistrate of the Coune had, for uty centurios, the unique designation 
Of péeepeer, Mr. Hick might have emphesioed (on p.xvirt) the fact that it was per- 
harps ut Conn by birth, ond the son of Doriaosfrom Kos, that Epicharnsds used advapy en 
for the more tinal rigarron (Hiorvoi., 0. Avederpater), 

* By an oversight both No, 148 (p. 160) and No. 420 (p, 204) are charncterimd ae 
the “olitest inscription from Coal’ The latter, in hexamoters, and in the large finely 
engraved letiers of the fotirth centory so, is later than No, 148 In spite of ite 
apiented ©, 1 should be disposed to date No, 68—if contldones is to be placed in Mr. 
Paten’s fxesimilee—not moch later than No, 4%, No. 226 belongs with them, 

'The inscription: show that the Phyxu and Haleis of Tarmox. fe. vin were deren, 
a fect thot hie been duwbted by Raret and others, 
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Phyxa 18 [15 now); Haloia 18 [4 new]; Hippia 8 [2 new]; Halesarnn 
15 (7 new]; Antinnachia 19 [5 new]; Isthmos' 37 [0 new]. In all we 
have bere not. less than 440 inacriptions, of which more than 250 are thie 
fruit of Mr, Paton’s peseurches on the iskand, and this in spite of the fet 
thit others had gowe over the ground before hin (Res, Rayet, Du Bois, 
de). The commentary is confined for the most part to the text, tut there 
are some exceptions where the subjeot-muatter is licidly diseused. A cata- 
logue of Cimn coins follows thé Corpue of inscriptions, drawn ap with the 
help of MM, Babelon, TmbhoalBlumer, and others; hert are registered 
more thin 255 examples, none of which are earlier than 400 8: c., while 
the greater part belong to the period lwtween $00 5.0. and 0 8.0. Tho 
appendices treat, respectively, of Coan propor names from varione sonroas 
not inchiding Coan inscriptions;* the calendar of Kos; dates of four im- 
portant inscriptions; sepulehral inscriptions with pees Dorie tribes in Koos :* 
Kies ond Thessaly; Anjos: Thookritas « Coon?;* Merope Very fall 
indice follow, which, however, do not cover the introduction, of subjeets 
discaxaed in the commentary except az these are expressly mentioned tn 
the text of the inscriptions. 

Tho moet important Coan inscriptions are already known through pre- 


*A seventh deme, Daplnouns, id not mentioned on the stones, let ouly bw Srevn. Bye. 

"Tt be a noveworthy fact that of theso 120 homes only two or three (Nikine the dee 
pot, and Xenophon the phrvician, of the Homan period) are found also in the rant 
mitmbes (omer 2500) of Cuan white nates ane preeerred on the sities. 

"The ancinnt Dsvrian tribal division persisted without change to the let in Kus: 
the Hylinia, with Horskles a0 patron-gil, had in larger share of politibal power—ad 
least to eorlior thme—than the Dymanes | Apollon, pacron-god ), aml the batter than 
the Parphiyli (Tdmeter, jtran-gockdes). Mr. Paton ingenionaly omggeaty that tho 
choise of earlier coin-types ot Kos was lee! oy these tribal ivivions: for until the 
appearance of the Asklepios typo—not before 200 1 2 —ihe oie bear the heads gnu 
other devices only of Herukles, Apollon, and Demeter, 

The contusions reached in this interesting «tody are, in brief, ae followe: Tho 
father of Theokrites Prasagerus, was 4 Coan who emigrated to Syracuse aboot $49 
m.c.; he porishe) thoreduring the tvrannyof Agathokle Hiswife returned i Kins 
wish. her family, Theokriwe teing then a auall bor: hor she remarried, ber second 
hushend being Aimichides, a Coan cithecn of Orchomonian ottmetion, About 358 
i c. whee Apsthalles ded, ‘Thenkritos retard to Srracnoe to melaim his father’s 
property. He wililid in Srricnee, being of come by right af birth « Srracmem citi. 
ren, aml there romaine! until Carthaginian inroaile daveciated his property, eewd snuale 
life imposthhe, Me then rotor to his mother, who with hie etop-father la now of 
Orchorenns (here he writes the Chorites, or fd xvi): thence he goes to Kos, where 
he spends the remainder of his life Ho never lerame 4 prmomanent tealdent of Alox- 
anilria, which, however, he upponre to have visited The Thalpsin (11) shows that 
Kine wee at that time a literary centro, and the Ehcomium Philemned (ww1 ) ond Actomi- 
exane? (XV) may aanily hare been written at Kow Not all of Mr, Paton's cnelisions 
gre éxprially: well wostained by the evidence addnond. 
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vious publications—a table of which is provided—but there is much that 
is noteworthy in Mr. Paton’s hithorto unpublished finds, Eleven metrical 
inscriptions, mainly sepuloliral, and in lengths varying frotn two to a dozen 
or sixteen lines, were discovered. Some of them nro of no emal) literary 
merit. ‘They are No's. 137 (with the name of a new pwet, Decenie), 198, 
218, 25, $44, 343," and 350, written in elegiac distichs. No, 420," the 
oldest motrical insetiptlon, ie in hexametors, and o's $22 (epitaph of a 
child three years old) and 825 ure in iambies. No. $24 contains an adap- 
tition fram the Anthology (nth, Pull, vir.516)." Asklepioa ("AoxAarws) 
figures less prominently in the inscriptions than might have been expected ; 
tho inrdiness of hie appearance as a coin-type haz already been noted. 
The collocation of Asklepics and Hygicia together with Epione™ (or Epic, 
e/. Horondas rv. i-6) ja at lenst interesting.” Mr, Paton would place the 
famous Asklepicion near Kermeti, about half a nile from the capital, on 
high ground, just under the red-water (moxxtiirepor) and other healing 
eprings. 

Mr. Hicks’ Introduction ie-stored with sagucious and suggestive olwerva- 
tions, and should be consulted by all students of Greek history, On p. 
xxut, he aecepte (with K. O. Maller, Curtius, Busolt, and others, a¢ against 
Holm, Lorenz and Freeman) the identification of Skythes, exiled deepot 
of Zankle (Horod., vt. 22-24), with the tyrant of Koa (id, vt. 165, 104), 
of the same name, whe lef a flourishing atate to his son, On p. X¥xt, he 
calle attention to the good repute of the constitution of Kes, which led 
Antigones to direct, in his scheme for transplanting the Lebedinns to Teos 
(ac. 800-301), that the laws of Kos should be the law of the new city, 
ut feast for aseason, Perhaps Mr. Hicks’ identiliention of Skythes may 
gain greater probability, and the decree of Antigonos become more intelli- 
gible, if we look upon both in the light of an inferenoe that may be drawn 
from the newly discovered Herondas. Tn Herondas t—the scene of which 


“The wennd line begins with "Eorryit, where, however, ‘Eo has the metrical value 
of Bi, Thiet form, uoless it be explained us cue to pootic speech, might hare Ioeseen 
added tothe Loniams from Kow clted on pxvir; the inacription wna dissvvered Hine 
the pobliostion of Bechtel’s tract on the sulyeet. 

The lad line should hove been written x2 a penianeter, 

© Why should tho second line have been male interrogative * 

0 [t would hardly be saft to see an attempt at metrical expresion (trocheie tetrapedy 
eanlectior of. Erm: Phora. 212) in the mi (led and evidently late Cliristian grave- 
insoription No, 03: EICOE|QEE NO|Y PAN® : Els Hates) &¥ ofparals). Un 
joe the inscription ie a modern forgery, It is Interesting, especially when one 
consillers Ue presence among alter and dodicutions to. many gods. 

"Phe los approved spelling ‘Hesrs (Hepiona) appears ot py 53, 1 (No 0), at 
elaowhere the unaepirnted form, 

oy Nola 045, and 00, both of which are not much earlier than the Christian er. 
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js laid in Keoe—at vv. 45-48 0 Inw of Xeapoedys is cited touching cnsee 
of nesault and battery, The presence of this name of Kos hia heen vari- 
Gnaly accounted for, hut the following explanation is wt least. possible, It 
is known that the laws of the ancient Ttalinn Juaw-giver Clarondas were in 
vogte in Zankle before Skythes was driven forth by Anaxilas who abro- 
gated then, Bkythes now, on establishing himself at Kos, would have 
been very likely to adopé for his new etate the lawe that had commended 
themselves to him whet despot af Zonkle. Adopted by the orderdoving 
Conns, the ancient code, if the expresion be allowed, may have gained 
new popilarity, and the sacecssful experiment of transplanting it from 
Sicily to Kos by Skythes may have suggested to Antizonos a similar trans 
planting for the Lebedians in their new homes in ‘Teos. 
Thit carefol pnd schoiarly book, which dught to be tha preeuraor of 
similar studies of other Greek isinnda or cantons, may he commendisl ee 
pecially to the student of practical, or field, epigraphy. No better pre 
paration of ite kind ean well be imagined for an epigraphic tour in Grevk 
lends to-day thin a careful study of the inscriptions In this hook, from all 
possible points of view, whether linguistic, literary, apigraphic, hiaturien! 
or inetitutional—J. A. Wricar, 


Eun. Rewer. (Gricchische Weihgeschenks (in Abhandlungen cee av= 
chaol-pigraphisch. Seminars d. Universitit Wein, herauagey, von 
©, Benndorf und R. Bormann. VIII), Svo; 14 outs, Vienna, 
1800; Tempaky, 7.80 Marks, 

Tn the introdaetory section, the author discusses the origin of votive 
offerings among the Greeks, and sketches their history down to their oul- 
mination in the fifth century, where there waz a perfect harmony between 
réligious sentiment and artistic expression, and thence traces their furthur 
use in great varioty with lose signifieance until the time when the ex-vot 
became little more than self-glorification af the dedicator undur the ritise 
of religion, The siguifioance of tho offerings and the motives that guile 
‘thetr choioe are skilfully trented: A detailed diamuaaloy ja atlempted only 
in the caso of agonistic afftrings (prize tripuds af the Attic tribal choruses, 
ox-volos of the dramntic choregoi, ete), This highly important work nny 
be cordially commended to all specialisiz, and it is to be hoped that the 
wuthor my continue his researches ina field from which es much has 
already been wou.—E. Faanyetvs, in Berl, philol. Woek., 1891, No. 4. 
B. Scumrpr, Korkyritivohe Studien, 8vo, pp. 102 2 maps. Leipzig, 

18091: Tenbner. | 


This hook is based upon personal observations made by the author dur- 
ing # long sojourn in the gland in 1873, It proves con clusively the ineor- 
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rectness of Miiller-Strilbing's view, according to which Thukydides’ aceoant 
of Coroyrean history in 424 p, ©, is a tissue of inypossibilities and contra- 
dictions, and makes it highly probable that Thukydides had visited the 
island, perhaps when ew rte for Sicily, Many of Schmidt's remarks are 
interesting: for example, he points out a strong resemblance between the 
general plan of Korkyri and of Syracuse (ef, the tradition reapecting the 
architect Archias, Strabo, v1. 269), The hexastyle Doric temple discov- 
ered in 1822 is probably an Asklepicion. Schmidt identifies Thukydides’ 
istone, not with an iaolated mountain, but with the chain of mounts lis 
traversing the island from southeast to northwest, The secom pany ing maps 
of the island and of the ancient city and vicinity are admirably done— 
S. Rensacn, in Rev. Critique, 1801, No, 19. 


Carn Strm.. Die Gebirden der Gricchen and Romer, Largo Svo, 
pp. Vv, 386; 4 plates and 50 cuts, Leipang, 1590; Teubner, 

The subject of the gestures of the Greeks and Romans—t «., the non- 
nidchanieal movements of the body and the resultant significant attitudes 
—is one that haa not heen satisfactorily explored, This book, the fruit of 
ten years’ stuily, is modectly offered, not asa eciontific treatize hut ae a col- 
lection of miscellaneous items of infornmtion on the subject. Tho elassiti- 
cation adopted by the author is arbitrary—the several chapters being : (t) 
idea and occasion of gesture ; then, gestures expressive (tt) of emotions of 
the soul, (111) of approbation ; (tv) lament for the dead: (¥} conventional 
salutations; (vr) eymbolical gestures; (vis) gestures for the purpose of 
averting evil influences (deisdarmonw) ; (vit) eymbolical of law; (rx) 
seta of homage; (x) in prayer: (x1) gestures of actors and orators; (x1) 
the language of signa ; (xut) dancing and pantomime; (XIV) computation 
on the fingers; (xv) gestures in art; (v1) intervention of divinities. The 
wuthor’a materinis are badly arranged; he has omitted to discon many 
uttitudes which were déemed-significant, eg., the crossed legs, hands held 
behind the back, beth of which suggest meditation, On the other hand, 
he hos included muny movementa which, properly speaking, do not helong 
to his subject. He knows the ancient authors much more intimately than 
the monuments, In the latter clas of bis authorities, while making a hap- 
hazard use of vase-paintings, he appears to have wholly overlooked a most 
important source of information, the Greek terrncottas aud dnigrnved poms. 
However, in «pite of these deficiencies, the book hears witness to profound 
research and wide reading, and abounds in interesting and suggestive te- 
marks. Many of the author's parullels for ancient tisage drawo from 
modern popular customs and from folk-lore are instructive, but not a fow 
are quite far-fotehed—S, Rernacn, in Rep, Critiqte, 1591, No, 12. 
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H. 1 Unites, 1, Hera bles und die Hydra, cin Torso des van Wag- 
perschen Kunstinstituts der Universitat Wuoreburg. OL. Ueber 
einige Werke des Kimetter's Pythagoras (extract from Verhandlungen 
ier 50. Versommling deutscher Philotogen in Girlite), Ato, pp. 26 ; 
plate Leipzig, 1890; Towkner- 

[. ‘The toren that forme the subject of the first part of this study was 
obtained in Rome in 1858, It represents Herakles carrying the corpse of 
the Hydra. Itias work of Romun art, bears evidence of polychromy, and 
appeare to ben reduped copy of » colossal original. The Hydra ia hers 
represented with head of a young woman and a serpent’é tail. Telichs 
furnishes a long list of monuments that give this type of the Hydra, all of 
which belong to Roman times, Hesiod ( Theog, 207 if) shows that this is 
the type not of the Hydra but of Echidne, mother of the Hydra, We 
nay itume, therefore, that in lute Hellenistic art the two Ly es Were COn- 
fused, that of the mother being adopted fur the deurhtur, This marble is 
the ouly one thus fir known where Herakles appears ae the conqueror 
carrying the corpee ef the Hydra (ef, however, Seneca, Here. Fur., 46, 
armitia penif looneet hydra) IT In the second part, Urlichs discumes 
Plin. ALN, xxxtv, 50 a2 to the works of Pythagoras of Rhegion. The 
Htatue pier tenens tobulam ie Punsanios’ athlete Protolaos (at Olympin) ; 
and the mala ferena nudes is not, ne is commonly supposed, oa Hernakles of 
the Farnese type but Paveanias’ athlete Dromeus carrying the apples 
which were given as prizes to victors in the contests at Delphi—s, 
Rawacn, in Mev, Critiges, 1891, No. 14, 


CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. 


Rarrae.e Catraxed, J Architetivra in Talia tlat geeola VT al 
mille eirea. Ricerche storico-critiche, 

The obseurest period in the history of Christian architecture in the West, 
extending from the invasion of the barbarians to the Komanesque revival 
in the eleventh century, attracted the author from an early age, in so far 
ia his own country, Italy, was concerned. The present work is the result 
of the study of many years. It deals with the much vexed question of 
Early Lombard Architecture, which haa pigsled and is still purzling all 
eritices, Did » new stylo arise in Lombardy in the eighth and ninth een- 
turies? Did it invent the ribbed cross-yault and the ftrouped pier? Are 
8, Ambrogio at Milan ond S, Michele at Pavin the prototypes of the Roman- 
eaque atyle? The question of the origin of medixeval architecture lies In 
the anawer to these questions, Professor Cattaneo has given us bis anawers, 
and with great fulness. His method is thoroughly scientific: He throws 
overboard all preconceptions, and devotes hinself to a careful atudy of the 
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scanty rennins that are known to belong to the period between the sixth and 
tenth centuries, “These works he studies in chronological order, classifying 
them uniler three heads: (1) Latino-Barbaric architecture during the 
Lowlhard dominion; (2) Byzantino-Barbaric style, or second influence of 
Byzantine on Ktalinn art; (9) Italo Byzantine style from the close of the 
eighth cent. to 1000 4.0. Then follow two more special chapters on archi- 
tecture in the Venetian lagunes, first from 800 to 076, and then from #76 
to 1050, In-so far as architecture pure und simple ia concerned, the: 
authors investigations prove conclusively, in his opinion, that throughout 
thie period the basilica! atyle alone dominated, with ite simple ground-plan, 
ite colummé supporting round arches, and its wooden roof. The author's 
iidependence of judgment is shown in hie questioning many hitherto ae- 
cepted fiots, For example, the preat transverse arches in Sauta Praasede 
it Rotne, supported on pier between which ars three columns, have bean 
always quoted as belonging bo Pope Puschal’s time in the ninth eaota ry and 
Hem firat atep toward vaulting, afterwards imitated In San Miniato at 
Florence. But Professor Cattaned atinbutes the piers and arches to o 
restoration of the twelfth or thirteenth cetitury, He attributes the use of 
galleries at S. Aqnese and &, Lorenzo in Rome to the low level of the pave 
met of these churehes, the galleries having been added, for the use of the 
congregation, when their humidity had become evident, His study of the 
introduction, in the eighth century, of the two side-npsses, at the head of the 
sidle-uishes, is intereeting fod convincing, He gives a more careful study 
than has been hitherto given to such important churches as those of Grado, 
Toreello, Valpollicella, Brescin (8. Salvatore), Allinte, Vicenza (SS. Felice 
o Fortunate), Caorle, Aquileia, ef. The chronology of most of the monn- 
tiewta described, the rejcotion, from the series, of many others regarded by 
other eritice as belonging to this period, is based very jargely upon the con 
tomporary style of deoorative sculpture: Sculpture lias been taken as @ 
guide for duting later modimvnl monuments, but for this proto-medimyal 
period the difficulty of a satisihotory and clear classification and obroano- 
logics! attribution of a mas of material whose variations were but very 
alight aml to which so few dutes were atlached, had always ucted as a de 
terring impediment. [ am inclined to believe that Professor Cattaneo has 
largely overdone these difficulties, and has established classifications that 
will stay. He finds, 28 is usually granted, a strong Byzantine influence 
coming into Italy during the first half of the sixth century and expiring 
afters short while, leaving Tialian art in utter barhariem, ‘Then, early in 
the eighth century, came second influx of Byzantiniam ; this time not so 
pure and artistic, but entiicient to produce, during a half- century, works 
of o marked charncter, works nove of which were, in his opinion, executed 
by native Italians, but all by Byzantine Greeks, Then comes a period of 
7 
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comparative revival of native art, during which the Byzantine decoration 
previously prevalent at Rome appears in the Neapolitan provinces, In the 
Marches, Umbria, Tuscuny, Ravenos, Lombardy, Venetia, and even in 
Istria and Dalmatia: its centre came to be in Lombardy, where it was 
gradually transformed into Romanesque. The author virtually gives up 
the claim of Lombardy to the invention of the grouped pier and ribbed 
croe-vault, by denying that the vaults of 8, Michele and 8. Ambrogio are 
cartier than the close of the eleventh century. The long disension an 5. 
Ambrogio and especially of Dartein's arguments is very interesting, and 
thie uae of the wooden roof in the only buildings known to be erected by 
Anspertus, the builder of 8. Ambrogio, seems to clinch the argument. The 
last chapters, on art in Venice in the tenth and eleventh centuries, are 
‘especially Interesting, closing as they do with a most artistic and original 
development of Italo-Byzntine or, as he terms it, of Nen-Byzantine art. 
Venios and her territory were then filled with churches and pnlaces of a 
pure, artistic, and unusually rich ort, whose decorntive effoets are hunni y 
surpassed during the later Middle Ages. 
Perhaps the most important result of this hook isa negative one. Lt outs 
the ground from under the feet of many hypotheses, and in this way makes 
possible a clear and logics) history of art in Ttaly during the period that 
follows the year 1000.—A. L. Froromanam, Jn, 


G, Dente and G. vox Bezoip. Die kirchliche Raukunat dea Abend- 
fandes, historiscli und systematiseh dargestellt, 3 fase, in #vo, and 
4atlas in fol. Stuttgart, 1884-01; Cotta, 

It ls not necessary to await the completion of this vast work, before calling 
attention to ite importance and to the services it may be expected to render 
to our knowledge of the architecture of the Middie Ages. One feature that 
lifts jd in significance far above oll similar works anid will lend it perma- 
nont value, ia its exceptional and abundant wealth of carefully chueen and 
helpful ilustration:. 282 fblio plates have already been issued with an 

aggregate of 1200 to 1500 illustrations, all drawn to one scale, They are 

ao: grouped sa to give comparative tables of pround-pluna, sections, cleva- 
tions, on a scale never before attempted, The text on the whole is hantly 
commensurate with the illustrations, nnt only becuse of the limited amount 
of space given to it but because the historical aspects of the development 
of architecture have been enbordinated in the general scheme to clussificn- 
tion according to the chief architectonic features, Thus, after a brief his- 
toric! introduction, the authors give 2 long chapter to the technica) and 
esthetic snalyais of what they term the Zentralbau, i. ¢., that of eilifices 
composed of a central portion dominating adjunct structures of a lesser 
height. Under thie hoad, which comprises buildings of various plane and 
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uses, they pase successively in review rotundas of all kinds, from the frigi- 
daria of the bathe at Pompeii to the church of San Giovanni in Fonte at 
Ravenna; then churches with central cupola, of the Byzantine type (SS. 
Sergine and Bacchus, 5. Sophia, at Constantinople) ; then the monuments 
which are imitations of the Holy Sepulchre (from 8, Stefano Rotondo in 
Rome to the Baptistary of Piss). After the rotundas,; are treated churches 
in the form of & Greek crose—as that of the Apostles in Constantinople, 
the enthedral at Tréves, the Carolingian church of Germigny-lee-Prés, Con- 
venient as this classification may be for the study of the development of 
individual architectonic types, it is confusing when we have in view the 
history of architecture aaa whole, bringing side by side, ae it does, monu- 
ments of widely separate periods, and making it diffiowlt to cull out the 
characteristics of the different historic styles. The subject of the third 
chapter is the Basilica—its origin, renern) echeme, interlor elevation, ex- 
terior features, construction, and decoration, The second book opens 
abruptly with Rotuanesque architecture, the distinct beginnings of which 
the authors place not as Inte as the eleventh century, with Kugler, Mertens 
an! others, but in the ninth century, thereby including under this rubric 
the architecture of the Carolingian era, ‘The chief’ innovation of Caro- 
lingian arehitecture—the substitution of the eruciform plan, with choir and 
transac pts, for the basiliesa—is properly ascribed to Frankish artists, but the 
authors are hardly right in seeking the cradlo of this innovation ina region 
26 limited us the Rhine provinces and Hesse. France, in the modern geo- 
graphical sense, had a distinet share in the early stages of Carolingian art; 
and it iv historieally certain that the great monasteries eatablished on the 
Seine and the Somme exercised 9 commanding influence, both religious and 
artistic, upon the whole of the western part of tha empire of the Franks a 
early as the ninth century. The authors concede that it is difficult ta de 
termine the part taken by France in the Carolingian period, since no monu- 
ments of the art of this period older than 1000 4, p, exist in France, But 
we urge that the same negutive eriticiam which denies French influences 
in Carolingian art, if applied tw the Germanic monuments claimed for this 
period, would produce disnstrous resulta: the dates of the founding of the 
churches of Fulda, Hersfeld, ae, aceepted by the authors are no better 
eatablished than thos of chorches in France proper, which are brought 
ilown to after 10004. p., without any consideration being mude of elements 
in French structures of the eleventh century that point to s much earlier 
origin. Hlowever, on the authors’ necount of Romanesque art (from the 
eleventh century onward) we would pass no severe criticism: it shows 
breadth of knowledge and soundness of judgment, and Freneh monnmente 
are adequately represented, The fascienli that are next to appear will 
treat of Gothic art, and are impatiently awaited. If the promise of the 
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earlier fusciouli be fulfilled in the subsequent numbers, it is enfe to say that 
this work will at once take rank as the most complete and useful of reper- 
tories of informmution on the evclmaiatical architecture of the Middle stges. 
—R. pe Lasrevere, in Rev. Critique, 1801, No. 22. 


Louis Goxse. J’Art Gothique. L/ Archilecture—ta Peauture—a 
Soulpture—te Decor. Ato, pp.A76. Paris, ane. mais, Quantin [1891]. 
This work on the Gothie art of France is from the hand of an enthusi- 

astie lover, to whose enthtsiasm are added both insight and patience— 

insight into causes and ideas and processes of development, patience in the 
discovery and study of monuments that complete the chain of circu - 
stantial ovidence. M. Gonse does not claim to be a apecialist—although 
ne could not bo denied such a claim: his sim is to present, for the first 
time, a complete picture of the development of art in France from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth to the elnee of the fifteenth century. His book -is 
addressed to a wide public, and ite charm is euch a» to insure ite success 
in this direction: at the samo time it appenls in many parts to speciniists 
in the stady of the Middle Ages and brings before them many new things. 

Tho lion's share ie given to architecture, for, aa the author remarks, 
‘with all nations who bave created an original art, the natural-and logich! 
expresxion of religious or material needs, ... architecture is the initial, 
predominant. force, giving birth to all derived arts.” After two introdic- 
tory chapters, on the rehabilitation of the Middle Ages it modern times, 
and on the transformation of the basilica before and during the Roman- 
t=jue period, he takes up the fundamental problem of the origin and 
history of the Gothic vatili—the pointed ribbed croes-vault, This problem 
is one that hne more than any other excited the interest of specialists dur- 
ing the Inst ten or fifteen years, and Quichorat, Viollet-le-Duc, Anthrme 

Saint Paul, De Lasteyrie, Leftvre-Pottalts, Moore, have in turn con- 

tribated their quota to the diseussion. In my opinion, M. Gonze has con- 

trilted more material—both monumental and critical—than all these 
critics together. Hie patient investigation, inch by inch, of that part of 
the Ulede-France which woe the birthplace of the Gothic atyle has borne 
fruit in a nomotots eerive of monuments hitherto unknown, which appear 
to supply every missing link in the chain between the two works that 
hitherto had formed tho basis of etudy—Morienval (1090) and St. Denis 

(1140). In the future, the churches of &. Stephen at Benuynie (1110), 

Bury (¢. 1120), Noel-Saint-Martin (ce. 1120), Rerzy-le-See (1130), Belle- 

fontaine (1125), and others, will take their due place in this eerics: Al) 

these bulldings are outwardly Rormmnesqoe, The next period, from about 

1125 or 1150 to 1160, Gonge calls transitional, As the preceding years 

had wen devoted to the working-out of the elements of the cross-vault, so 
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the architects of the transition Invented the complements to the vault, 
necessary to ite proper use—the wall-rib and the flyig buttress. The 
monuments where this style is shown wre 8, Louis at Power, the choir of 
S. Martin-<le-Champs, Courmelles, 8. Pierre de Montmartre, 5. Maclou 
of Pontoise, Saint Germer, and others, leading up to and culminating in 
Saint-Denis, the first truly Gothic building, Then come chapters on Pri- 
mary Gothie (1150-1180), on the Great Cathedrals, under Philip Augustus 
(1180-1225) ; on the propagation of Gothic ander 8. Louis IX (1226-1270), 
The rest of the Gothic period is treated with less detail, but ite principles 
and tendencies fully brought out, down to the close of the flamboyant style, 
There are sepamte chapters on Civil and on Military Architecture, and on 
the propagation of Gothic art outside of France. The second part of the 
book, devoted to decoration, treats, first, of wall-painting, panel-painting, 
glaas-painting, tombatones, tapestry, and ilaminations; then of seulpture, 
and finally of costume and furniture, ‘These chapters, though not ao full 
aa those on architecture, ore still sufficiently detailed to give a good pic- 
ture of the development of the various branches of art. The illustrations 
are nuneroue and fine: twenty-eight full-cized plates and over three hun- 
dred ingeta. Were thie n hook for the specialist, we should be warranted 
iti cenauring M. Gonse for a Inck of sectiona and other architectural draw- 
ings to aecompany hia descriptions: this is especially required in the chup- 
tors on the earliest phases of Gothic, where we are obliged to depend largely 
on M. Gonse’s judgment, without being given means to verify his aeeertions. 
I think it would have been preforable to omit nltogether the chapter on the 
spread of Gothic outside of France: it is meagre and apparently done nt 
second hand. Except for these two slight blemishes, this hook is well-nigh 
perfect. ‘The arrangement is clear and logical, the style vivid and interest- 
itig, the acquaintance with the subject broad, the appreciation of all its sides 
comprehensive. No lover or etudent of Gothie cam be without it. Especi- 
ally to be applauded is the view that is taken of the spirit of Gothic art. 
It is a8 far removed fron dry-aslust antiquarinnism as from gushing neo 


Catholic ecclesiasticiam ; it does not wphold art for art's eake, but recognizes 


the great importance of the ideas back of the artistic form; it does not * 


dissect them as it would prehistoric specimens, but treats them as if they 
were endued with life and fall of eignificamce—A. L. Froraimoimam, Jt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER ON THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION: 


This is not a Teport of the work of the expedition, bt a brief etate- 
ment of & very fow of the more tangible and ropidly avuilablo results. 

), GEoorapwica nEsuLTS,— lhe site of Thaypeacus or Tiphaah was located 
ata ruinsite called Dibvs, about eight miles below the modern Meskene, 
instead of nt Fl-Hamouim, 2 day-and a half further down the river. ‘The 
identity of name wes the main factor in this determination of site: ‘The 
some conolusion was reached incependently by Dr. DB. Morita and the Ger- 
min expedition, but uot published by them until after our announcement. 

Kieport’s map represents Deir os the point on the Euphrates reached 
by a natural rond from Palmyra along a sort of wady, or valley. There 
is no euch formation, no waill or villoy whataoever, The ancient road 
ean be plainly followed from Palmyra to Sukhoe, after which it course 
ls noted clear, One rond seenis tu turn northward and reach the Eu- 
phrates at Halebiyeh or Zonobla (for the old name je still current), where 
the Euphrates breaks through a trachite dyke: another road, that leading 
to Babylon, appears to have struck the Ruphrates two days’ journey below 
Deir nt Salshiveh, Here, ot at Zenobia, ar: the well-preserved rennins 
af a Palmyrene elty.. In Arabic times a third road, still used by the 
Arabs, reached the Euphrates at Meyadin, a day's journcy below Deir, 
whem the tnined cnstle of Rohaha «tinds, Thie would seem to be the 
natural mente te the valley of the Khabor and to Mosoul, 

‘Our investigations at Anbar led me to reject entirely Dr. Ward's pro- 
posed identification with Sipparna. 

_ #ihtiyeh, » few hours north of Niffer, reported by late travelers ma the 
ruins of a ziggurat, we proved to be a ruined tower, perhaps of the Par- 
thian period. | 

Hammam, alao reported to be a ziggurat, and suppused by Hormel to 
be on the site of Nisin, sister city to Nippuru, we found to he wm tower. 
Both of these may have served to guard canal centres, and Akerkuf may 
have been o fortress erected for a similar purpome, . 


a This communication hes been received from Tr. Poters, the leader of the expe- 
dition sent to Babrlonis by the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Tel Ede, reported to be a ziggurat, proved to be a natural eand-hill, 
with a few graves, efo,, at lis base. 

A canal, reported to be Shat!-en-Nil, we traced at pointe from Babylon, 
where it leaves tbe Euphrates, through Niffer to Bismiya, Yokho ond 
Warks, at which point it rejoins the Euphrates, 

The nome Abu Shahrem for ancient Lridu seema lo hive beon lost. We 
heard instead the name Nowawis. It ia just visible from Mugheir on the 
edge of the desert. Delitesch and others have recently located it, without 
any ground east of the Euphrates and south of Shatt-el-Hai! It is weet of 
the Huphrates and north of the most northerly mouth of the Shutt-el-Hai. 

Kujo we- found to have vanished, being represented only hy a fiw piles 
of brick and earth, and holes - where the men of Nejef have excavated for 
bricke for building. The ancient desyriion Stagnum near by, south of the 
city of Nejef, hae been drained dry, efeeting a considerable change in the 
geography of the region. 

At Gora in Paloetine T found that a eupposed hill of considerable extent 
in the midst of the town wien moss of dibrian, An ancient wall of sun- 
dried brick had beeome exposed on one cident a depth of fifteen to twonty 
feet balow the surfiee, This would seem to show that modern Ghazi 
stands on the rnine of an ancient city, preaumably Gaze, contrary to the 
ordinary, view. 

ih, Excavations —Our principal work at Vifer, apeient Aippurs, waa 
the excavation of the great temple of Bel. ‘The temple proper was enclosed 
by a huge wall two hundred metres aquare. This still stood to a height of 
nineteon motres, with a thickness of fifteen metres at the bottom, and nine 
at the top, Tt was of sm-dtried brick, with the exception of a facing of 
baked brick in its lower courees. I hove collod it square, bat a mistake 
of severnl degrees at the eastern corner, substituting on obtuse for a right 
angle, gave itan irregular shape. Within thie ouler wall on the southeast 
side, or front, at a short distance there was a second wall, and hevond this 
nnuther, ao that one mounted by degrees to the lowest atage of the ziggurat 
proper. Of the ziggurat three stages may be said to hawo heen preserved, 
with traces of a lirick atracture on top. It was:e solid mass of aun-dried 
brick faced with burnt brick. Op esol side was a huge buttress, wud no two 
of the buttresses were alike, The corners were twolve degrees off from the 
eardinnl points, Here and elsewhere I foun that the orientation. waa 
not messired, but approximate, I think the practice of pointing a oormer 
rather than a side io the north bes, at lenst in ite origin, no special reli- 
gious significance, but i# due to the general trend of the land, which is 
oblique, from northwest to southenst. Rivers and air currents both follow 
this trend. The giggurat proper now statis to the height of 24 metres. 
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T removed all the corners of this structure in a vain search for barrel 
cylinders, There were no inscriptions in or on the giggurat, At various 
places in the temple, however, we found tablets, vases, inscribed bricks, 
door-sockets and the like. ‘The oldest inscriptions fgand were those of 
Sargon king of Agade, father of Naram Sin. Both of theer kings claim 
to have built or rebuilt this temple, which had hitherto been supposed to 
be a construction of Ur-gur, king of Ur.. Inscriptions of at least one now 
king of this -mostanciont Akkadian dynasty wore discovered. Fragments 
of statuary were found, and a pair of clasped hands had evidently belonged 
to a statue strikingly similar to those found by De Sarzec at Tello. 

Outside of the southeast wall wasn ehrine of AmarSin. Outside of 
this, and facing a branch of the Bhatt-en-Nil canal, wae a row of booths 
containing pilgrim’s supplies The entire stock in trade of one maker 
ond vender of votive tablets was recovered. These belong to the Kas- 
site dynasty, the latest date being that of « hitherto unknown son of 
Rurigalzi. Perhaps the most singular part of this find waa the inscribed 
glass udzes, Theat were of remarkably fine composition, made to resem- 
hie lapin lazuli, an opaque blue, colored with cobalt, and hearing the name 
of Kurigalzu, crea 1600 8.¢. Other glass objects were made to resemble 
tunjuoise. This is one of the enlist discoveries of glass ever made, and 
jieonly surpassed by a couple of finde made in Egypt. 

The great hulk of inseribed clay tablets, even those dealing with the 
templo income, were discovered in the other mounds, and even across the 
cunt! fromthe temple, Tablets, principally onbaked, were found in erent 
numbers, They helong chiefly to the Hammurabi und Kassite dynasties, 
though Assyrian and late Babylonian and Persian tablets were not want- 
ing. Among other, tablets were found bearing the seal of Amar-Sin, king 
of Ur, by his pafesi or governor. A couple of tablets nre dated in the reign 
of Ashur-etil-ilani, son of Ashur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, and are chrono- 
logionlly of conziderably importance. 

The Intest inserihed objects of any aort fund were Hebrow Incantation 
howls, which were dog up in considerable numbers, In one place the 
moun, aa Jute 2 TOO A. m., had been oocupled by a Jewish town, 

The imounida of Niffer are of enormous extent, und while the wark of 
excavation was conducted on a large scale the amount excavited ja still 
‘mall in proportion tothe amount untouched, Our greatest depth, through 
and under the ziggurat, was twenty-five motres, The door-sockets of Sargon 
were fotnid at a depth of fifteen metres below the surface of’ the temple 
platean, A onehe of Rassite tablets was found at a depth of thirteen 
metres below the eommit of another hill. On the other hand, a cou ple of 
rooms full of tablets were in another place close to the surface. But this 
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was in a tend made by the water, anid was more than thirteen metres below 
the trne surface, In general the old remains are at  conalderable depth. 
There are no architectural remnine of any importance, though we un- 
earthed one building, doubtless regarded ay a triumph fi its time, with 
brick colonnades, But in general there was no fnel to burn brick, and 
the inhabitants, forced to use sun-dried bricks, took refuge in mast and 
color. We found the remains of pink and yellow painted frescoes on the 
mud-briek walls, and the mass of the buildings is traly imposing. 


Jous. PL Perens. 
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AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 

AnoHaoLOGY iN Eover.—Profosor Savee writes to the Academy of Doc, 

6 to offbr his solution of the present unsatisfactory state of affhirs in Egypt 
In orcheoligien! matters, As tut litth improvement haa been effected 
hitherto, notwithstanding the vigorous crusade carried on during the past 

years, of which echoes have been heard inthis Journal, we hope that Prof. 
Sayce's seusible suggestions will be carefully considered. [n tho-sume 
Academy it is annotneed that the Government of Egypt has asked the 
Coriase cle fa Dette for £50,000 from the general reserve-fund on behalf of 

the Department of Antiquities. Profiesor Sayce write: “The conditions 
nnder which the Museum of Bulag was started have ceased to exiet. Tn 

place of the unpretonding collection of antiquities which Mariette brought 
together, Egypt now possesses a large and important museum, the niangge 
ment and development of which for the use of science is suffvient to tax 
the strength of a large etaif of officinls, At the same time, the government 
has awnkenod—to some extent, at lenst—to the necessity of preserving 
thoge monuments of the past which are at once the property of the etnte 

‘and the meata of attracting an ever-increasing number of rich visitors to 
Egypt. The country, tnoroover, is patrolled by an edficient force of police 
under foreign officers, and the Board of Public Works is filled with men 
who are educated and incorruptible. If, then, the Museum of Gizeh is to 
take the place which properly belongs to it by the side of the other great 
museums of the civilized world, ifit is ta perform efficiently the duties which 

ATH 
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archiéological science demands from it, it must be recohstituted on the same 

luisis aa the musenms of Europe and America. Functions which do not 

belong ten musewn must be handed over to others to whom they more 
properly appertain, and the director and his staff must thus be left free to 

do the work which alone con make the Museum of Gizeh of use to the 

scientific world, At present, not only doce it not possess a catalogue ; there 

are to lnbelaevon atinched to the objects exposed to view whiel) are intulll- 
gible to the majority of visitors, Many objects are still lying in unopened 

mises, or unarranged. But the staffare not to blame, When the director 
and one of his assistants are away during part of the year, snperintending 

exenvations in Upper Egypt or the engineer's duty of erecting iron gates, 
how is it possibly for the proper work of a museum to be carried on? The 

mutilation of same of the most procious monuments af Upper Egypt some 

yeare ago showed how disnstrous is tho combination of incompatible fune- 

tions to the eafy keeping of the monuments themselves. The backward 

state of the Gixch Museum ie only a temporary los to science ; but the de- 

atruction of the tomba of el-Bersheh is irreparable. What, therefor, ! 

would urge in the interests of ecienes, it that the preservation of the Egyp- 
Han monuments be transferred from the administration of the Muscum, 

whe are powerless to punish dffendurs, to the police, the natural guardians 

of the property of thu state, Let the pollew be inde responsible for the 
safety of the great monuments of ancient Egypt, and there will uo lonyer 
be any fear of their further destruction. Secondly, let it be understood 
that the proper work of the Museum is to look after ite own tremstires, aid 
make thom available for scientific study, not to excavate. What woul 
become of the British Musetin), in spite of ite large elaff of ufficers, if it 
were to occupy its attention with controlling, much more directing, oll the 
exenvations which are made in Britain? And yet this ie the imposible 
task which the Gizoh Musqum, with its insafficiont staff, iz now called upott 

Lo perform.” 

PHESERVATION OF MonumENTS.— lhe Soviety for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt has ened a report of ita second aunual meet- 
ing. Tt deprecated in the strongest manner the project, to which we have 
already referred, for drowning the island of Philw, which has been offict- 
ally admitted to be really imminent, by making a dom to raise the water 
more than twenty-three metres higher than the lovel of n low Nile, and 
this, wt a eoxt of not more than 750,000/,, provide on enormous supply of 
water fur irrigation, There is the alternative of making two Inkes by teane 
of dums, ane at Wady Halla, the othor at Kalabehah, the cost of which 
would be abouts million. Two new posts of Inspectors of Ancient Manu- 
ments in Egypt have been created, but it is not known that the tenants 
have been appointed, much les taken up their duties. At the meeting, 
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Lieut.-Col. Plunkett called attention to the destruction of monuments now 
going on in hundreds of places on the Nile. The “guardian” who had 
been sent up to tuke charge of Phil lived ina chamber of the temple, 
nnd fit lis fire in the middle of it, which cracked the stones and brought 
down the roof. The doader of a party of tourists lit Bengal lights in the 
tombe of the kings, which did irreparnble damage. Prof Bryce sald there 
went, four years ago, to Luxor a wealthy Russian boy of seventeen, with 
guides using lighted candles, * whose amusement waa to deface with smoke 
the vartouches anil the ficures of the kings.”"—Athenaeum, Oct. 10, 

EqveT ExPcomation Funo.—M. Naville left Marecilles on Dec. 12 for 
Alexandria, in order to resume work for the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Heexpects to return this year to the Delta, the scone of hie farmer labors. 

MODEL OF AN EcypTiaAN Tome.—M. Mastiro anbmitted to the French 
Acadamy (Nov. 20) an exact model of the tomb of Anna, who held high 
offices under kings Thothmes I, Thothmes 1, Queen Hatasu, and her 
nephew King Thothmes IT, during the vordynasty, The model was 
made-by M. Bougeac, and it reproduces not only the structure but al) the 
wall-paintings with fishing, hunting and agricultural scence; the garden 
and likes of the decessed; processions of gift-bearers; efe. ‘The publica- 
tion of all the Theban tombe, of which this is one, has been undertaken by 
the Membersofthe French School at Cairo —Ami des Mon. 1891, pp. 374-5. 

ABOUKIR.— Excavations are being conducted at Aboukir by Dannings 
Pasha, on behalf of the Ghizeh Museum, on the site of o aniall temple of 
the Grmco-Roman period which stood ata aliort distance to the east of the 
temple ordinarily identified with that of Arsino! Aphrodite. Accounts 
have already appearol in tha English papers of the granite statues of 
Rameses IT and his consort which have been found there, but it has not 
been mentioned that on one of the statues the name of Meneptall is fie 
cinte! with that of his futher. Rameses, or that on another Hentmara ia 
called, not only the“ roral chief wife” of the Pharanh, but aleo “the roval 
daughter of his body,” her name heing enclosed-ina cartouche, Sines the 
discovery of the statues a torso of Rameses LT has also bean disinterred, as 
well ae two ephinxes of eandetane, one of which ig inscribed with the name 
atid tithe of the seme king. ‘The second sphinx is larger and of finer work 
manship than the first, and hos «cartouche on the breast. This hua bee 
erased, abd a name, hitherto nnidentified, has heen substituted for it, A 
careful examination of the effaced cartouche on the breaal of one of the 
aphinxes chows that 1 originally belonged to Amonombat ['V of the twelfth 
dynasty ; and it ia probable that the other sphinx, whieh was afterwards 
usurped by Ramesses IL also bolonged originally to the same period, Both 
the sphinxes are headless, but the head of one of them haa heen discovered 
at no great distance from the body, It ia evident that all the moanumeite 
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found ov the site of the temple have been brought from éleewhere, and the 
weathered condition of some of them makes it probable that these were 
transported from ruined sanctunrics of the Pharaonic period. From the 
construction of the temple it may be inforred that it wns built after the 
heyinning of the Cheistian era. Tt ts. pointed out by Damninos Pasha that 
the standing statue, which now bears the name of Kameses Lf, must like- 
wise have been «a work of the twelfth dynasty. The siatue wae originally 
about three metres iy height, aud among the inseriptions engraved on it ig 
one in which Rameses is compared with the god Set, It ts therefore: prob- 
able that the etatne originally stood at Tunis, and the other monuments 
may have been bright from the aame plice.—Alienaum, Nov. 14,25. 

AHNAS=HANES =HERAKLEOUPOLIS.—ExpLorations oF M. NavILLE. 
—The resulta of the excavation of M. Naville on this site are euuunaried 
from Biblia of Anguet, 1801, ‘The city wus twelve niles woof the Beni 
Suef, near the Bahr Yusuf, and the necropolis is on the opposite éidy of 
the canal on the ridge of hitle which separate the valley of the Nile from 
the southern part of the Faytim, 

Nepropous—The: necropolis. extends from the lintity of the valley 
towards the hills; on aslightly undulating ground. The tombe are mipet 
aumorous on two rocky heights which rice above the others at the entrance 
of « widw coneavity by which the ridge is interrupted and which ia the way 
to the Fayim. In that part the tombe are rectangular pita, at the bottom 
of which there are two, and eonietimes three, side chambers, Many of them 
had been flied with sand and we cleared them with the hope of finding the 
original interments, but everywhere wo found thet the tombe hud been re- 
used in Inter times, plundered of their valuables, even of their coffina, and 
employed for bodies evidently belonging to the poorer class, They hadno 
coffins, were generally not embalmed, and lying over or under a mat of 
reeds, With the banes were sometimes found stan]! baskets containing food 
for the deceased, chiefly nuts of the doom palin and bread, sometimes also 
poppies, and pigeons’ eggs. Hore aud there were a few remains of the for- 
mer occupants, for inetance, nm piece of 4 handsome flinerary eloth on which 
the weighing of the soul had been painted, fragmenta of papyri, and pieces 
of limestone hieroglyphio tablets, evidently belonging to the xviul mini) 
xix dynnsties. I should not wonder if even those were not the original 
ocoupants, and if those pite went up us far as the xr or xn dynasty, 

On one of the hill, quite at the top, and ata very small depth among 
rubbish of broken bricke-and chips of stones, we found about twenty coffins, 
moet of them af women, They all bear the characters of « very late epoch, 
sone of them are even of the worst Roman style, They are withoat names 
and without ornaments or amulets, except necklaces of Very email glase 
beads or emul] shells, 
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In the lower part of the necropolie the coffins are plain rectangular boxes 
without any ornament or painting ; one ortwo red vases of commen pottery 
were putin the pit, which waa not deep and of the size of the caffins. Twice 
we discovered mummy cases belonging to an older epoch which had been 
reamed, ane of them of the xx dynusty, the other posibly as old as the 
xr; the mummies which they contained were quite out of proportion with 
the coffins. The moet plentiful crop we had in the tombs were hondreda 
of wooden or terrncotta statuettes, usiahtis of the conrsest description, sume 
of which were mere little sticks on which eyes nnd o nose had been indi- 
eated with ink, und where the name wae written in hieratic. ‘These sintu- 
ettes belong to various epochs, and, although some of them are undoubtedly 
very late, I believe some of them aro remains of the xx and even of the 
xix dynasty, Ina few large pite there were at the top painted coffina and 
undernesth heaps of bones and of mummified bodies, the whole had heen 
thrown in without any order. 

Orry.—Finding that the necropolis gave eo little result, and that there 
was nothing belonging to older epochs, we left the desert, and went over to 
the motids of Hennasioh, The site of the old city is indicated by several 
monnds of soch an extent that they are called in the place itself Uimmel 
Kimam, the mother of mounds. Several villages are built over them, the 
largest leing Henassieh of Medinet, in the name of which we may receg- 
nize a corruption of the old Hanes, All over the mounds senttered blocks 
of red granite show that there must have been a construction of importance, 
but nothing in the nature of the evil and in the appearnnce of the locality 
shows distinctly as at Bubastis where the temple must have been, There 
fore it was necessary to trench and dig pite in all the different parte of the 
Tell, Wo began near to parallel rows of standing granite columns with- 
out capitals, of Roman or Byzantine aspect and called ef Keniaeh, the 
ehureh, There was nothing in the space between the two colonnades which 
ia more than 60 varda wide; bot on the west there was another hall with 
limestone columns bearing well sculptured Corinthian capitals. The whole 
seems to me to have been a Roman temple. 

In two other places were several shafts of red granite columns lying on 
th ground. Researches made al] around and even underneath did pot 
lea to any result except the discovery of a fragment of mosaic. ‘These 
columns belonged to Coptic churelies, the Coptic erves was engraved on 
several of them. 

"We dog also near the huge pranite bases which looked like Roman work. 
The excavations showed that they had supported two lance column at the 
entrance of » Coptic church now entirely destroyed, hut of which nearly 
all the materials were left. They consisted of colunme in gray marble with 
Corinthian capitals, some of which had « Coptic cross, besides architraves 
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and friezes well sculptured with flowers, arabesques and animals, and even 
parts of mythological subjects, 

In digving in 4 great depression in the western part of the mounds, at a 
depth of about four yards, we at last hit upou a granite monolithic column, 
complete with a palmleaf capital; we found that we had reached a veati- 
bule which must have been one of the side entrances of the temple of Hera- 
cleoupolis, The remains of it consist of six columns 17 feet high, one.of 
which only is complete, with sculptures representing Rameses 1] making 
offerings to various divinities, and in the intervals the name of Meneph- 
thah, the son of Rameses. [One of these iz now in Philadelphia, see p. 
450.] The architraves which were supported by these columns are cut 
ina building with the cartouches of Usertesen I] of the 1 dynasty, 
The stx columna were in one line—the length of the vestibule ia 61 feet ; 
it wae open on the waterside, the basementa of the walls on the three 
other sides and even a few Jayers of stones have been preserved, This 
basement is in hard limestone of Gebel Ahmar, which cannot be burnt 
for lime: it beara in hieroglyphs, sometimes more than two feet high, 
the following inzeription:—the hrmg Horus, the mighty dull, who loves Ma, 
the ford of panegyrice like hia father Phthah Tonen, King Rameacs ereeted 
this iuilding to hia father Hershefi (Arsaphes) the lord of the two lands 
(Egypt). It appears from thie description that the temple was dedicated 
to Arsaphes, a form of Osiris, generally represented with a ram's head, 
This divinity is sculptured on two of the columns, The vestibule contained 
statues of which there are a few remains. On the southern cide in the 
corner wha f sitting statue of Rameses IL of heroic size, in red limestone. 
We found it broken at the waist, but nearly complete. It was painted in 
bright red color, still yery vivid on some parts of the throne; the stripes 
of the head-dress were alternately bloc and yellow, like the granite Rameses 
I now at Geneva, which I discovered at Bubastis. [This statue is now in 
Philadelphia, and « description of it is given on pp. 449-50, and a repro 
duction on rrate xxvi.] The inscription on the lower part of the base 
iv a dedication to Arsaphes. On tho same side was the bust of a red 
granite statue of natural size, without any name, and also a group of two 
very weathered kneeling figures. In the opposite corner was a statue of 
Rameses I symmetrical to the other, bot broken in several fragmenta. 
The head had disappenrod. 

From the vestibule a door led into the inner part of the temple, We 
had great hopes that behind the basement of hard limestone, we should find 
constructions of importance, but our diaappsintment was complete. The 
teanple, except the vestibule, waa built of soft white limestone, and the re- 
sult of it ix that it has been entirely carried away. We sow, still in sites, 
hases of columns more than four fect in diameter, showing that they must 
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have been of considerable heivht ; but except a few stray blocks, here and 
there, with a fow hieroglyphic signe, the whole tomplé of Arsaphes has heen 
destroyed and employed for building purposes; then the material was taken 
forthe Roman temple and for the Coptic churchws of which there were 
several ; 60 that we ean assert that beyond this vestibule nothing remains 
of the temple of Arsaphes. The considerable excavations which we made 
all around down to the original pavement show that there is no hope of 
finding any more traces of this famous building, the principal sanctuary 
of Hanes. | 

AKMIM.— TEXTILES FROM THE NECROFOLIS.—At a meeting of the Sauety 
of Antiquaries an Nov. 26 Dr. Budge exhihited a Coptic grave-ehirt from 
the collection of Sir FP. Grenfell, and rend a po per upon the textile fabrics 
found at Akhmim, Examples ofthe Egyptiun worked linen of the Roman 
ind sobeequent periods wore comparatively unknown notil 1882, when o 
very large find of worked linen garments, belonging to a period) beginning 
with the second nm -aoding with the eloventh century Alb, wae nine at 
Akhmim, a modern town in Upper Egypt, which #tands ‘near, or perhaps 
upon part of, the sito of the Panopolis of the Greeks, a city famous for the 
worship of the ithyphallic god Amen, aud, according to Stimba, for its linun- 
workers and stone-ontiers. The necropolis at Akhmin differed from every 
other in Egypt. ‘The bodies were not mummified, although it is clear fran 
the erystule found tn the filda af the tonics, ete, thot mult or natroy was 
ted in the preservation; they wer) laid on a board, and sume wore, in 
wiidition to the tunics now eo well known, stockings and sandals, caps, nook- 
loses, rings, bracelits, crocs, and other ornaments ‘The smaller objects 
found ot Akbmlm are well represented by « collection given te the British 
Museum by the Rey, Greville Chester in 1846. The textiles from this 
plece belong to three periods, which are déseribed as Roman, Transition, 
and Byzantine, and each i# marked by peculiarities of work and design in 
the garments which cannot be mistaken, ‘The designs of the tiret are claaii- 
cal, abd are finuly executed: in the second the heathen designe give way 
to Christian emblems, and ure of inferior work; in the third vivid puly= 
ehrome medallions and borders become the fashion, and the Byzantine 
charneter of the designs and work is unmistakable. Owing to the waste. 
ful way in which the Akluniim find was worked, comparatively fow of the 
results which it was reasonably hoped might be olitained were realicel, 
The Coptie grave-ahirt exhibited was of creut value, for it is com plete, and 
it is possible to learn how the ornamental bands and medallions wore ar 
ranged. ‘The garment was woven in one piece in the form af'a crores, this 
greatest length being about 9 ft. 6 in., and the sreatest width about 6 ft; 
it wae folded in half horizontally, onl the longer artis of the erues formed 
the back and front and the shorter arms the sleeves. Where the fold came 
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malit was out for the neck, and the edges were first hemmed and then sewn 
with a chain-titch in bright red linen thread. On the breast and heck 
designs woven into nodallions In dark purple were carefully sewn, and two 
long strips, formed of small rectangular designs of mon and animuls, ex- 
tend from them down to the botten edge of the garment; on each shoulder 
and over ouch knee i4 a rectangulur medallion, and around each wrist le 
6 band ornamented with figures of the hare, the emblen of the resurree- 
tion, The elyes of the garment were hemined jogethor, and thos the body 
dnl tle sleeves were complete, This yalunhle garment belongs probably 
to the en! of the eixth or the beginning of the seventh century, and is one 
of the nut pertcct known. The mamber of the threads vary from fifty- 
three to fifty-eight to the inch—Athenam, Dew. 5, 

ALEXANDRIA.—Panpoinie.—lowarile the end of Moy Inst an intervst- 
ing marble altar wos disinterred from the cliff at Alexandria immediately 
below the Ramleh station, and among the remains of wn boilding of large 
square stooe. Ooeside of the altar is inseribed with Greek lotters of the 
third or fourth century &..c., and contains a dedication by a certain Am- 
monarin, the son or daughter of Herod, “a citizen,” to the fair goddess 
in Pandoitta.” Wemay, thorefore, conclide that the district of Alexandria 
in which the building was situated was callod Pandoitis, that being porhape 
the tian of ondof the thirty villiyeson the site of which Alexandria after- 
words stood. 

Gansam—Dr. Botti has drawn attention to some wileblfe of the time of 
the xxvi Egyptian dynasty, which have been discovered in tombe at Gah- 
hari, «i the eastern side of Alexandria, They prove the existence of on 
Egyptian settlement sear the sput long before the age of Alexander the 
Great, and he therefore concludes that the necropolia of Raketis, the Egyp- 
tian predecessor of Alexandria, niet have heen at Gablari, Rakotie ieelf 
being situated in the immediate tieighborhnad, 

Review ano Museum —For the past three years a periodical, enlled the 
Riviata (Quindieinate, has been polilished every fortnight, which eantains 
archmologicnl articles of the highest interest, us well as n record of tho dis- 
coveries of Tnseriptions andl other ancient monuments found from time to 
time 1m Alexandria and its neighborhood, The larger number of these 
articles are from the competent pen of Dr. Botti. The Miva ie tho organ 
of the Atheneum, which, under the presidency of Sir Charles Cookson, 
hae just enters on ite second lecturing season, and is engaged in establish 
ing & library and museum specially devoted to the retains of Greek and 
Romun antiquity discovered in Egypt. The want of sich a museum lias 
long been felt, and Alexandrin i¢ the most approprinte locality in which 
it could be placed. Negotiations have been carried on with M. Grébaut 
for the removal from the Cairo Museum of objects holonging to the Groro- 
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Floman period, moat of whieh are still lying unpacked ow the floors at 
Gizeh—Athenawmn, Nov. 14; Acadlany, Nov, 25. 

BENI-HASSAN.— The necessity fur immedints action in the case of the 
Boni-Haseen tombs is well shown by Miss Kalwants in her “Special Extra 
Report on the season's work nt Ahnav and Beni-Hasan.” To none of the 
archwilogists who studied the tombe from the beginning of this century did 
it eeeur to transcribe all the texte ur copy all the frescoes, whiol ie much 
to be deplored, as they are now ino far less perfect condition: ‘This thak 
war underinken and hes already been nearly completed by Messrs. Frazer 
and Newberry, #8 a first inctalment of the Survey of Egypt undertaken 
by the £. Exploration Fund, We append 2» summary of their report for 
the past winter, 

Even the drudgery of clearing out sot of the tombs had ite rewand per 
se; for among the objecta in the débris were found the ancient atone ehivels 
ised to amodth down the walle of the tombs, © They are chipped oat of 
the boulders which abound here,” says Mr, Fraser: “the materia! being 
hard, fine, crystalline limestone,” Interesting fragments of Coptic pottery 
were found in several of the tombe, OW the tombs, sot: less than thirty- 
rind in number, twelve bear inacriptions, and eight contain wall palutings. 
Each painting may be desoribed as.an illustrated page, on a gigantic senle, 
from the history of social and daily life, under the x1 or xttdynasties. In 
the tablonux appearstriking ficial characteristics, ethaologically valuable, 
and they are interlarded with biographical material respecting the pay- 
emors or princely monarchs, that is not only genealogically interesting but 
caste light upon the particulars:of local government, or, as we would say, 
state or local rights, in Egypt. We recall the celebrated group of the Amu 
in one of theee tombs, that nf Khnum-hotep U, and their Jewish type af 
features. Mr. Newberry has made n like discovwey: “TI have diseovered 
a group of foreigners which finds a parallel in that of |yis eration, Khoom- 
hotep TL. Thescene here represents seven persons being Jed by an Evyp- 
tian officer. Three of thoseven fyures are warriors with yellow skin, blue 
eves (now turned to grean), and thick and matied red hair, in which are 
atuck five or six ostrich feathers, They are clothed in pod carmenis, fringed 
at the bottom; in the right hand they erry cetrich feathers: in the left, 
acurved dub, The remaining four figures of the group represent women, 
They, also, are fair xkinoed and blue eyed, and have light brown or retl 
hair, Two of them carry children in» basket slung over their ehoulders, 
aid two carry 8 red colored monkey on their backs, Thesp peculinritivs 
point to their being Libyuns. A fae simile of the group, of the size of the 
original, has bee made by Mr. Blackden, uniform with the rest of his fall- 
size fac similes of the wall paintings of this eroupi of tombe, Tet ts extri- 
ordinary that thie group of Libyans should have beey oye rlooked, hot only 
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by the artists of the French Commission, but by Lepsius and all subsequent 
travellors.” 

The longest inseription—a memoir of the great Khnum-hotep—is no less 
than 222 lines. In Kheti’s tomb no lees than 150) Enoups of wrestler 
tumble, and tosayand twist in every conceivable attitude; in the tomb of 
Bagtn CO is a whole ark of animals and birds let joose, ench with ite 
ancient name appended in a bold hieroglyphic hand. Nearly all the scenes 
ore named bod minutely specified. Mr, Newherry remarks regardmg the 
plan and results of their work: “At the present time there are about 
12,000 square feet of painted wall surface in the group; in former times 
there mat have been coniderably more, Much of this @ in o fearful 
state of dilapidation, and year by year it is getting woree, Largo flukes 
of painted plaster are falling from the walls; many of the scenes have faded 
away eo completely an to be hardly distinguishable, and in a fow years’ 
time, if active mensures are not taken to preserve the tombis, little will re- 
main on their walls to tell of their former beauty. Kauowing that they 
could do but little, if anything, to arrest this work of miiitilation and dde- 
struction, the committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund deeided to at 
least preserve a faithiul record of what yet remains, ond it was with the 
object of making plans, tracings of all the paintings, and colored copice af 
the moet interesting scenes, that Mr. Fraser and myself (and later on, Mr. 
Blackden, an artist of great ability), proceeded to Egypt last winter. We 
worked there during the whole winter season, nnd far on inte the spring, 
and by menna of ladders, a trestle and tracing paper, eneceeded in doing 
nearly sll that could be done ‘to preserve a faithfol record of what yot re- 
mains.’ The tombe have been survered and planned by Mr. Frnaer, and 
T have brought back to England outline trieings of all the wall paintings 
in six out of the eight painted tombe, as well na copies of all the hiero 
glyphic inseriptions, m fine eerie: of colored drawings by Mr. Blackden, 
and nearly a hundred photographs, At the present time I am preparing 
this moss of material for publication, and in my forthcoming volume,’ which 
T hope will be ready for distribution to subscribers in March next, I shall 
give in the plates drawings of the scenes, which are etill preserved. The 
book-will also contain. full explanations of all the scenes, with hieroglyphic 
texte and translations.” 

“The tombe whose wall paintings iinve been copied are thoee numbered 
214,15, 17,21 and 23: these have been traced in outline; and fxe-simile 
drawings in color have been executed by Mr. M. W. Blackden of some of 
the most interesting scenes, hieroglyphs, musical instriaments, implements, 
ete. A large number of unpublished, and hitherto unknown inseriptions 
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have been brought to light. Amung these are several of particalur his- 
torical interest. One records that a certain Khowmbotop wae installed as 
prince of Menat-Khufu by Amenemhat [: this prince was undoubtedly tha 
iunternal grandfather of the celebrated Khoumbhotep the son of Nehora, 
whose magnificent tomb is the chief feature of interest at Beni-Haann. 
Another inscription gives the numo, and remarkable titles of the older 
Khoomhotep’s wife: und the name of bis mother. Severn] other inserip- 
tious relating to the same powerful family have aleo buen diseovered, so 
that we can now trace its history through no lew than five generations, 
from the time of Amenembas I, through the reigns of Userteeen I nud 
Amenemhat If, to the sixth year of the reign of Usertesen IL, ‘The group 
of Semites in the tomb of Khnumbotep I finds parallel in that of his 
grandfather of the same name, 

T mov adi that I have found evidence which proves that the majority 
af the tombe in the southerm group (namely the tombe of Bagt, Kheti, 
Remushenta, Bagta Uand Bagta IT) date from the xt and not the end of 
the sar dynasty, se he been generally suppeded,” 

Tho harvest of small unpublished inveriptions isa very nbundant one, 
ail several corrections of the first importance have been nde in the preat: 
-inseriptions that have been already pribliched many times, From every 
point of view Mr. Newberry is to be wannly congratulated on the results 
of his first venture in the field of exploration. Hin determination of tho 
age of the southern group at length makes jt possible to trace the develope 
ment of tomb architoeture during the middie kingdom, from the Herneli 
“polity tombs nt Siat down to those of the xu dynasty at El Kab, 

‘This winter's work.—Messrs. Newberry and Frnaor have been lew with 
their seoond.season's work, which will be to survey, copy and photograph 
the remaining historic antiquities from Beni-Hosan, southward townrde 
Tel-el-Amarna, including the reat of the Beni-Hisean tomb, the towns of 
el-Bersheh (x11 dynasty), the Speot Artemidos, and the tombe af Lehtdeh, 
They are actompaniod not only by Mr. Blackden the artist but hy on ms- 
aistnt copyiet, Mer. Carter, Enrly in Dooet ler they had completed the 
survey and transdription of the tombs of Beni-Hasean, and had shifted their 
comp to the ravine of El Bersheh, a little higher op an the sanw baule of 
the Bile, They report thu discovery of no Jes than five inecribed and 
painted tombs hitherto unknown to Egyptologists in this district. Al] ure 
mich dilayidatel, the walle having tiostly fallen in; but they hope to re. 
cover many important histerical particulars of genealogy and local lhiatory 
from the inscribed fragments with which these new grottoes are atrewn. 
They are much choked with bushes and dériz, and need earefal cxcnva- 
tion. The damagedone to the famous tomb of thy Colosma on the Sledge 
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appears to be even greater than the reports of tourists had led us to expect. 
—Acadeny, Dee. 26; Biblia, Jan, 1802. 

HAT-NUB.—ALasaater quaray.— W hile ot El-Bersheh, Mr. Newberry 
recelved hints of the existence betwoon it and ‘Tel-el-Amarna of the famous 
quarry of Hat-nub, still marked with the eartouches of early kings, for 
shom Una and other high officers conveved thence the great altars of ala- 
hoster to their respective pyramids, A visit showed that deep in the bills 
among the vince wie a large exenvation, ootsidy of which lay masses of 
limestone and alabaster chips, while inside were painted or engraved the 
names of Chufu, Pepi, and Merenra, A specimen of the rock shown to 
Mr. Petrie was pronounced to he “the fine grained kind, exactly like that 
need in the Old Kingdom, and not like that used by Khuemten.” 

Messrs. Blackilen and Frnser examined the place and ite neighborhood, 
nnd copied the inseriptions, They found the name of Hat-uuab five times, 
and cartouches or short recotds of the following kings: Chufu of the tv 
dynaaty, Pepi (25th year), Morentn, and Pepi TL of the vi dysnaty, User- 
tesan [ (30th or jubilee year) x1 dynasty. They nleo found another 
smaller cavelike quarry, several miles distant from the first, with the ear- 
touches of Amenemhat Il snd Usertesen IIT, both of the xu dynasty. 
There iz only one inseription of any length, and it is in -very bad eoniition. 

Fron: the larger of the two excavationa a well-made road or causeway 
led to the broad sandy plain on which, at a much later date, Khucmaten 
founded his new onpital of Khutaten,and several stelac of this king—per- 
hugs boundary stolae—wore obacrved in the direction of the quarries. It 
ramaina to be seen whether their position lind heen entirely forgatten in the 
Hykses period between the x1tr and xvutt dynasties, or whethor a elinnge 
of taste or exhaustion of the anpply led to their abandonment—F. L. G. 

LUXOR.—DaNoeR TO THE TeMPLE.—Mr. Henry Wallis writes to tho 
Academy, duiy 26, calling attention to the danger threatening the temipli 
of Loxor from two causa—the weakening of the embankment and of the 
foundations of the temple aul the removal of the supporting earth from 
columus aod walle without the supervision of a trained engineer. Same 
of the columns-have alrendy begun to topple. Col. Rees, the [napector- 
General of Irrigation, is asked to give more-careful persanal attention to 
the wetion of the Nile current againgt the east hank. Attention in also 
called to the fact that TAT of the sculptures uncovered a few years Ay, 
then fir and hard,are new crumbling under the action of the atmosphere 
because their surfaces were not trosted, 7 

MASSOWAH— Tho provisional Governor of the [talian colony of Masso- 
wah ie about to found in archwological museum for all the antiquities of 
the district. It is to be hoped that excavations will ho made amongst the 
ning of Adulie, whence came the famous Monimenfiem Adufitinum, which 
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was anciently copied by the monk Cosmna Indicopleustes, hut cannot now 
be found.—Athenaum, Sept. 26. 

SAIS-—AN EARLY SETTLEMENT OF Kaniana,—During the past summer an 
fimportant find of bronzes has been mado on the site of Sais, Figures of 
large size have beer discovered, including a considerable pumber of figores 
of the godiless Neith, Most of these have found their way into the hands 
of the denlors. 

Prof. Sayce writes: “ Danninos Pashs has been kind enough to-allow 
me to take & copy of # very interesting and inyportant inseri ption which is 
now in his possession. The inscription is a long one, and is engraved in 
hioraglyphs of exquisite form on the three sides of « bronze pedestal of a 
large bronze statue of the goddess Neith, discovered this summer among 
the ruins of Sais, along with many bronze figures of the Pharaonic period. 
Above the hieroglyphs on the front of the pedestal runs ‘a line of Karian 
characters, According to the hieroglyphic legend, the statue was dedi- 
cated to Neith and Horus by Si-Qarr, # name in which Danninos Pasha 
is doubtiess right in seeing the Egyptian words ‘the son of u Karan,’ 
though, in another part of the inscription, the Egyptian name of the dedi- 
ontor ia stated to be Pe-tu-Neith, ‘Tho gift af Neith.” Si-Qurr ig called 
the son of Kapat-GQar, ‘Kapat the Kuriay,’' born of the lnily of the house 
Neith-mert-hi-Uali-ab-Ra." The name of the ' prince’ Uah-ab-Ra or Apties 
i not ondlosed Ina cartouche, showing that he did not claim royal rank. 
Si-Qarr is further styled an officer of Psammetichos I, both of whose car- 
touches are given, It ia therefore evident that the prince of Sais, whose 
nate = ineluded in that af the mother of Si-Qarr, moet have heen a prede: 
cessor of Paammetichos |; and since we know from the Assyrian mont- 
ments that the father of the latter was called Necho, while Apries wae n 
family name amon his descendants, we must conclude that the Aprics of 
the statue was the hitherto unknown grandfather of the founder of the 
EXVI dynasty. 

“Another interesting histurical fact results from the Inscription, As the 
Karinn father of Si-Qarr married an Egyptian whose name indicates that 
she wae native of Sais, we may infer that Kariant wore settled in that 
partof the Dolta long before the time when their aid was invoked hy Psam- 
metichos T  Polyainos (Strategy. vin) le thus shown to be mure eorrect than 
Herodotos in hie referencd to the settlonent of the Karinne and loninne in 
Egypt. Tt aleo proves that Lepsius was right in reganiling certain INfCri p- 
tion foam! wt Abo-Sinbel and in other parts of Eeypt as of Karian origin. 
Tt also shows that the founder of the xxvr dynasty gave evidenco of his 
appreciation of the services rendered to him by the Kurian morcendries by 
eppointing one at least of them-an officer of his court. A bilingual inseri iy 
Hon on the pedestal of'a small bronze Apis now in the Gizeh Museum, which 
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T have published in my memoiron the Karian texts, had already confirmed 
the statement of Herodotos, that in the later dnye of the dynasty the Kar- 
imma had acted as dragomen; we now know that af an earlicr period they 
could be-rnised to offices of state. ‘Lastly, we must not forget thar the 
newly found inceription is bilingual, and will, therefore, ssstet us in the de- 
cipherment of the Karian alphabet, On this point T shall have something 
to sey on a future occasion,”"—Athenmum, Noy. 14; Acnlemy, Nov. 21. 

TELL-EL-AMARNA.—Mr. W. M. F. Petrie hos established bis head- 
quartors this seazon at Tel el-Amarna, and is busily engaged, with a gang 
of native laborers, in clearing the ruins of the palace of Kho-en-Aten, the 
“heretic king."—Academy, Dec. 26. 

UGANDA —Dr. Poters, in his Die Deutache Emin Pasha Expedition, pre- 
sents n risa of new materinl on the high culture of ancient Uganda, arguing 
for its dependence on the civilization of ancient Egypt. He first diseov- 
ered there thirty-three pyramid-shaped tombs of Kings containing olil 
literary docurents, and the like —Biblia, Aug.. 1avt. 


ALGERIA, 

Romaw Hyorauvic Sysrem.—It is well-known that Roman Africa wns 
thickly settled and highly cultivated. M.de In Blunchére has heen for ten 
years studying the means which the Romans em ployed to reach thiw result 
which is impossible under present conditions. He presented his report to 
the Aeadimie des Inecriptions on Decomber 18, 1801. The difficulty was 
notin the absence of water but in the unequal distrilution of the fall through 
the year, some months being excessively moist, others (five) correspondingly 
dry, The romody was sought by the Romans in a network of hydraulic 
works by which all the water from the tops of the mountains to the sen was 
caught, conducted and distributed not isalatediy but in ane general system. 
In the sinall mountain ravines there wore rustic dykes of dry stone te hold 
the water, in the glens other dykes arrcate:| the course af the waters alrenly 
gathored; at the entrance of every large valley 2 system wae in use not only 
to secure the watering of the land but the passing through of the waters 
with the requisite slowness. Where each largo ravine opened of the plain 
a Etrotig construction forstorage and distribution prevented sudden ium 
dations, M. de Ja Blanchtre tovk we a type the hydraulic system of the 


Enfida, a region situated on the borders of Zeugitania and Bizachum anid 


exemplifying the custom in both fegions. Remains of similar works are 
found not only in Mauretania but throughout Rowan Africa, Several cen 
Lures were spent by the Rotmans in attaining perfect results and the time 


of perfection is the third century of our era. Civil witrs, especially the re- 
ligiowe fouds, led to the negivet and finally to the decay of these works, and 
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the Arabic invasion together with the clearing of the forests gave therm their 
Inst Llow.— Ami des Mon,, 1801, No, 25, pp, S85-, 

TIMGAD.—A Roman ony.—M. Caguat has written a lang report, which 
has Leen preaanted ty the Mead, des Inser., regarding the excavations carried 
on during the past ten years at Timgnd, the ancient Thamugadi, expecially 
under the direction of M. Dutholt. The ruins of the city are at present 
in the same condition as when it wae destroyed by the Moors on the ar 
proach ofthe Byzintinearmy, EBrond pagel streets have been uncovered, 
bordered on each side by triumphal arches—one of which is etill almost 
fntael—aleg an entire forum, theatre and @ curious market. —AJl these 
buildings were constructed at the same time and on a carefully determined 
genoral plan, during the first half of the second century of our ara, aa was 
proved by inscriptions found during the excavations, It was-a oreution 
of the irperin| authority which wished to establish « flourishing centre of 
civilization in the midst of a recently pacified region.—Renmie Orit, 1891, 
No, 22. 

TUNISIA, 


EL-MATRIA.—At this place a tomple erected in honor of Jupiter opfi- 
min merc, of June and Minerva, was unearthed, and work was com- 
meneod on a nombor of other monuments—Awe dex Mon., 1891, p. 376. 

SLOUGHIA.—Floman Statues.— On the Sloughia road two Roman mar- 
blo stitves have been fini, in perfect preservation, us well ay the apper 
purt ofan interesting stale. Exeavatiind are being systemationlly began on 
the site, The seuilptures have been sent to the Bardo Misenm—Chron: 
les Arts, 1292, No, i. 

TUNIS (Nean).—SawoTuaRyY of BaaL—M. Totitain, momber of the 
Frenelh Schiol of Rome, has discovered on the top of a hill near Tunis 
ealled Bou-Karnein, the sanctuary of a Romanizd Boal: SATVRNVS 
BALCARANENSIS AVGVSTYS -- DOMINVS - DEVS MAGNVS. 
The excavations vieldod same five hundred fragman of stelesand in sorip- 
Hons, a number af which are of considerable intorest, a large series of texts 
perfectly intact, with several mew consular dates. On Jtine 17 Inst, the 
‘excavators hegan to uncover one of the corners of the huliding in whieh 
thesn finds were mmle, doubtless the foundations of the temple. A part of 
the antiquities found mre to be placed in the Louvre—Hewne Orit, L891, 
No. 27. 





MOROCCO, 

EXPLORATIONS OF M. DE La MantinicRE—AL two nieetings of the Avad, 
dee Tnseriptiona, M. de la Martiniére reported on the results of his last 
mission to Morocoo. He explored the Sous and passed the Atlas, meeting 
in distunt districts peculiar ruins which he attributes to the poriod between 
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the Byzantine dominion and the coming of Idris, He visited the fanatical 
and inaccessible city of Taroudant, and found at Agadir Sirir, capitals and 
other fragments of distinctly Byzuntine style which elucidates the Byzan- 
tine dominion in this region. He gave detalls regarding the antiquities of 
the mounta tous region of Djobel ferhoun ancl especially the city of Volu- 
bilis, whee numerous inscriptions found hy him constitute thus far almost 
tho entire Corpue of Latin Epigraphy of the province of ‘Tingitans.— 
Remue Cril., 1801, No. 40. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

ZIMBABYE=OPHIA (Mushonsland)—In 1871, Karl Mauch described 
ane rains which he discovered in Mashonaland, on the Takeud, an afflu- 
ent of the Loundi in Southern Africa, Mr. Theedoye Bent, already well 
known by his numerous discoveries, concluded that an examination of these 
ring, called Zimbabye, would throw new Hght on the part of this region, 
sad in December, 1400, the Royal Geugraphion! Society made him a grant 
of £200 foretch a journey. ‘The ruins were explored and appeared to be 
of Phomivian character, An encleenre, 260 ft, in diatieter, filled with 
pholtic emblems appeare to have been the site of a temple dedicated to the: 
fruitful powers of nature: ‘There was a large and high tower which the 
explorers were unable to enter, ‘There were many walls, staircases otin 
the rock, arches; caves finished with masonry, The natives had discov- 
ered aw pliallic altar covered with carvings of birds with a friexe represent- 
int hunting-scene in which «men, holding a dog in leash, is firing jave- 
ling at four qingyos, while two eleplutite stand in the background. There 
was oles found Line and green potiery, apparénitly of Porsian origin, and 
a topper blade covered with goldjeaf, No inseriptions came to light, The 
idwntification of Ophir with Aimbubye is very probable The region of 
Mashonaland is very rich ini golil, nid the site, near the Zambest in the 
interior of Mozambique, harmonizes with the hypothesis that places Ophir 
not fur from Sofala. The Phunician vesels would have passed from the 
Reil Sen to the Indian Ocean and at Sofala have gone uy the river Sabi. 
—Ami dee Mon, 1801, No. 28, pp. 955-16). 


ASIA. 


HINDUSTAN, 

Greco-ROMAN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN ARCHITEOTURE AND SOULPTURE.— OIF. 
Vineont A. Smith has published, in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, a paper entitled Graco Roman Influence on the civilization of an- 
cient Indic. He starta with the proposition that the introduction of stone 
instend of wood into Indian architecture and sculpture was due to the in- 
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fluence of Alexander's suvcessors, But he confines his study almost entirely 
to the remains found near Peshawar on the extreme x,w. frontier. The 
ancient name of this province was Gaudhara, and It included the grent cities 
of Purushapurs, Aashtnagar, Tsxila, und Manikyala, The principal eot- 
lection of these Gandhara sculptures is in the museum of Lahore; next 
comes that in the India museum, Caleutts; others are in the British Museau, 
at South Kensington, and at Woking. One class, not at all numerous, is 
properly Indo-Hellenic, and dates from the beginning of the Christian era: 
it inchides pillars of the Ionic order found wt Taxiln, with coins of King 
Azer (30-20 &.0.); algo a statuctte of Athens in good Groek style, The 
eccond and far more numerous class Mr. Smith regards ae (ndo-Roman on 
secount of both style and date. The architecture and decoration are florid 
Corinthian, aa at Palmyra.and Baalbek; small bomen figures are intro- 
duced among the acanthus leaves ns aot the Baths of Caracalla, The re- 
lieis representing the birth or death of Buddha, the mythological monstrosi- 
ties, the comic friezes, all imitate Greco-Romanart, In a number of cases 
there i even a close analogy to Christian sarcophagi of the Roman Cata- 
combs, Mr. Sniith concludes, that the school of Gaudhara art probably 
owed its origin to the Syrian expeditions of the Emporor Hadrian (117- 
198 4. p.), the distinctively Roman influence being derived from Palmyra; 
that its highest development was contemporary with the Antomines ( middle 
im cont.); that it» closest relationship is with the Christian eculpture of 
the Catacombs (250-450 4. n.); and that it became extinct by the sixth 
century. Mr. Smith discusess the cognate questions of the Greek origin 
of Indian painting, the debt of the Indian to the Greek drama, aml the 
influence of Hellenic sculpture in encouraging idolatrous practices, A 
special chapter is devted to the history of coinage,— Academy, Bept. 5. 
Monuments oF Mannas.—So long ago as 1255, the Government of Indin 
poseed resolutions for the conservation of dict monuments, and direeted 
that lists should he drawn up foreach province, Such « list was compiled 
for Madras by Dr. Burgess and Mr. Sewell in 1485, which comprised more 
than 500 monuments, and 300 more have been added in 9 eobsequent jist, 
Lest year the Government issnod a fresh resolution, imposing a more strin- 
gent duty of conserving angiont monuments upon the several departments 
of public works. Accordingly, a new list has been drawn up for Madras 
by Mr. Alexander Rea, superintendent of the-archmological survey of 
Southern India, who is, we believe, un architect by profession. The name : 
her of monnments ix reduced to 108, selected aa typical of the architevtarnl 
periods to which they belong, and each of thom has been personally in- 
spected by Mr, Rea The following is the classiticntion adapted : Buddhist 
remiaine (250 ec. to 600 a. p.), only in the north; Pallava caves and 
structures (600 to 700 a.p.); Chula and Pandyan temples (from the 
eleventh century), chiefly ia the south; Chalukyan temples (twelfth to 
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fourteenth century), confined to Bellary; Jaina temples (from the four- 
teenth century); later Dravidian temples, including those at Vijayanagar, 
examples of civil and military architecture; Christian remsina, principally 
Dutch tombe. Suggestions are made for the hetter matntenntice of ench 
monument; and, finally, attention ie called to the importance of keeping 
untouched the mumerous prehistoric stone enclosures and ancient mounds 
which aro to be found throughout the country —aAcademy, Dec. 26. 

BELLARY.—Discoveny oF Oravinian PREHIsTOMO REMAING.—Mr. Sewell 
writes of discoveries near Bellary in the Madras Presidency : 

* The Bellary district abounds in prehistoric remains, being rich in bury- 
ing-placea with rude stone circles, and dolmena, wherein have been found 
well-preserved pottery and other remains; so-called * cinder-mounds,’ con- 
sisting of a material believed to be tufa, bot of which the use bas never 
yot been discovered ; with u great quantity of colts, nealing stones, scrapers, 
ele, mostly neolithic, Four miles exst of Bellary is « village called Kap- 
enl, lying underneath w rocky hill, of whieh the visible surface in many 
places consists of nothing hut amas of large bouldors piled one on top of 
another. The eastern end of this had Jong been known aa a fine quarry 
for celts and other prehistoric remains, while close by in the plains are the 
remains of a vory curly settlement with stonecireles and two very curious 
tofa<moumls, Not long since | visited the place with Mr. Fawcett, and, 
scrambling amongst the apper rocke, where probably few Europeans have 
set foot, we found a very large quantity of anciont drawings on the surface 
of the boulders, consisting of men and animals and other devices. After- 
warde questioned, the villagers said they had been made by the gods, ot 
rather a god. They are evidently of extreme antiquity for various reasons. 
Tn ong or two instances the mon’s figures have apparently henddressea of 
long fonthors, implying the existence of barbaric customs unknown in tho 
locality at present. The oxen represented are different from the breed 
now known, Some of the drawings are very lifelike and skilful. I say 
drawings, but they are really chippings, the figures being cut on the sur- 
fue of the dark rock by « succession of blows from some hard subatinee. 
Mr. Faweutt intends to prepare 9 paper, illustrated by drawings and pho- 
tographa, ou this very interesting aubject—Dravidian prehistoric: in this 
locality, with special reference to Kapyal—and I think that his papper would 
be founl one of great interest, if you would admit it, The study of the 
Indinn stote age is vel 11 ite infancy, aid it deserves all the encouragement 
that such » distinguished meeting a the Orioninl Congress could give it.” 

The explorers are Mr. R. Sewell and Mr. F. Faweett, The lutter hie 
just come home, bringing with bim photographs and remnins illustrating 
the carvings on rocks that be has found, and that point to o long extinet 
rnce and civilization, A report on this subject was made to the Oriental 
Congress in London:—Athenmum, Aug. 1). 
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KASHMIR.— Excavation oF THE BHUTES’s TEMPLE—Dn. M, A. Src, 
of Lahore, is making exenvations in the ruina of the Bhutes'a temple, sitn- 
ated of the foot of the sacred Mount Haramuk, Kashinir, at an clovation 
of 7,000 feet— dA theneum, Sepe 13, 

MATHURA,—APPEAL Fon FURTHER ExoavaTions —OUn various occasions 
most interesting information hue been given as to the resulta of Dr. Fiilirer’s 
explorations of the Buddhist snd Jain sites st Mathuni (Muttra), His 
further progress te hampered by want of finds, He estimates that the 
small som of Re, 1000, or about £49), would enable him “to do Mathura 
thoroughly,” aint appeals for help. 

Ho sass, ina letter: “I have finished the excavation of the Kankalt 
THA at Mathura, but there are still many others which tuve nover bean 
tonched, or but lightly searched. For instance, the Katra mound would 
yieht very ancient documenta of the Bhgavatns, and tho Sitala chéti mound 
ancient Jaina works, liko the Kankall Tita, ‘The Chiutiira and Chiurisl 
trotinds have only been elightly excavated, and would give Up imny other 
valuable doomments, 

“According to my caleuiations, « sum of Rs, GOOD would he required to 
do Mathurd thoroughly —aAcademy, Nov. 14 


CHINA. 


INTRODUOTION OF BupoHiam INTO CHina—M. Tienes oe LAcourenrE 
writes in regard to the introduction ef Budilhiam into China that hie eon- 
gidors the date 210-0, c. aa tho enrlivet dati that gives evidence of thie fact, 
“Tn the third year of his favperiil reign (210 .¢) She Huang-ti goes to 
the Tai shan and to the eenshore of Pul-hai (Gulf of Petchili, near Lai 
tebou) to offer sacrifices, Then he requests the presence of the holy men, 
Stenmen and his companions, Ton Teen gives Tze Kano ng-the name 
Of this Slammin. La the thirtieth vour of ‘Tein She Huang-ti (217 w. ¢.), 
the Western Shaman Li-fang, with seventeen othors, arrives nt I voh-vang 
with Sanskrit books, In his thirty-second year (¢.¢., 216 0.) She Hus 
ang-ti ows Lo Kieh-shih (in Lino-si, near the present Teheng-teh, Upper 
Petehilr), strat Prout there eet la La-aheng, i. Dative of Yon. Le fetch the 
Fivomen Kaurale. 

“This first Biibdhiat statue heard of in Chinese history is tlie gulilen idol 
carried aifon the Hinng-in Prince of Hin-tu (north of present Linny-tehou, 
B.¢. The (probable) statement that it was Buddhist, which ja pot inthe 
original text of the Trien Hon Shu, ie an addition of « commentatar. 

“The expedition of Sii-fu to the Fairy Islands in 210 1. c. is considered 
by Mr. Allon ae Buddhist, The words of Tzema Tejon do not favor this 
view; but as the matter iv peculinrly interesting If taken in cunnection with 
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other evants, [ rust leave it for another occusion, Shamans, or Buddhiat 
missionaries, were spoken of, a we have seen, on three different occasions, 
nately in 219, 217, and 215 5.c. The oldest is that which T-have men- 
tioned in my epecial paper, and Dido not ee any reseon to modify my 
statement that this is the eurlicst date hitherto knew for the intidnction 
of Buddhism in Ching. After 215.5. ¢. no further mention of Sienmen 
occurs, f think, anti! 112n.c., and then only in a passing way. Laran-ta, 
an adept in magical arts, and a native of Kioo-tung (near the present 
P'ing-tu tchou in Shantung peninsula) was presented to the credulous om- 
peror Han Wu-ti, whom he persuaded that he had trovelled by sen, and 
seen the reaidence of Ngan-K"j sheng (a famous magician of the fourth 
century) and of the Sienmen, Eis boasting shows, in any case, if nothing 
more, that Sitnmen had coaaed wt that time to inhabit any part of the 
Chinese dominion, and that their former prosence in 219-215 a. 0. had 
been au wosicvesstal attempt.” 


SIBERIA. 


Toxuore Insorprions.— A, Deveria line eent to the lewd. det Jiecriptions 
information regarding the inseriptiony called “ Tehudie” which lave boun 
collected fir Wie lust two centuries in Siberia and Northern Mongolia and 
whose language and writing have not yet been deciphered. In 1610, M. 
Deverin had advanced the opinion that they must be anterior to the fuunda- 
tion of the Khanate of the Ouigours (744 ap.) This has been confirmed 
by a discovery made by M, Heikel, prof. at Helsingfors, Thirty kilometres 
south of Inke Oughwinor, i in the Orkhun valley, be foond a bilingual sepal- 
chral-etele one of whose faces had n Tohudie inacription, the other a Chin- 
ese Insoription. ‘The |atier, dated in 792 a. ».,shows. us that the stele was 
erected to the memory of Prince Guaeunk Teghia, brother of Mekilien, Khan 
of the Tou-Kiué Turks, who reigned from 716 to 731. It may be concluded 
thit the monuments in question belong to thie trib of the Tou-Kiué Turke 
and that the materiale for deciphering it are to be found in eastern Turk- 
ish dinlecta: the writing may henceforth be called Tureo-altaic. Two seten- 
tile expeditions have already started with the intention of guthering new 
nuiterial for the study of thew questions, One is compesed of Hungarians; 
the other, sent by the Scientific Academy of S. Petersburg, Includes Mess. 
Radlo®, Yadrintself, Klemeuts, ele—Reenwe Crit, 1891, No, 40, 

Later News —According to « telegram from Irkutsk, the Russian acien- 
tific expedition t) Northern Mongolis, under the leadership of M. Radlolf, 
haw completed the objecta of its inition, The expedition proceeded along: 
the Orchon river as fur ae Karakorum, the ancient residence of the Mon- 
golian emperors, and after pushing on to the Gobi desert, made explorn- 
tions in the region to the south of the Changai range, where os number of 
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antique baeroliets and Runic inscriptions were found. M. Radloff eventu- 
ally maile his way back to Russian territory by way of Pekin, M.Jan- 
drinzeff, a momber of the expedition, has returned to Kiachta with collee- 
tiona of considerable value.— Academy, Oct, 3. 


TURKESTAN. 

SUSTERRANEAN Sasaanian City.— An interesting diseovery has been made 
near Kerki, # city of Bokhara, on the left lank of the Amu-Darin, Grot- 
toes were found, which formed a labyrinth of catuconihs extending over a 
distance of several kilometres and forming o= it were the vestibule of a mb- 
terrmncain city. They still eoutaine! furnitore and utenals and gold and 
allver ornaments, nid the eoina that were picked up dated fram 226 to 642 
of our ora, thi peril of the Sassanidue, The materials employed are ala- 
hoster nnd staluotites. It uppeared ue if this vnat subterranean city served 
as8 refuge fora elyilized population pgainst the attacks of pillaging no- 
maids, The Archwological Society of Moscow is to send a commission to 
the site,—Amé des Mon., 1891, No, 28, pp, 363-5. 


PERSIA. 


TRANEFORMATION OF Penaian Wonseie.—M, Diculafoy has madean inter- 
esting study on the transformation of ancient Persian worship. Basing 
himeclf on Darius’ inscription at Bissitum in waich he apeaks of’ robuild- 
ing the religious structures (dpadend) demolished by the Magi, and on a 
text of Heralotos whieh declares that the Persian religion requires to 
temple, M. Dioulafoy seeks to prove thut fire-worship required ‘perfootly 
closed) structures, consequently religious strictures. Thix wos proved from 
the Avesta, the figured monuments, two pisanyes of Strabo and Pausnnina, 
ag well'as by the tmdition and plan of the dadgah (legal poles) of this 
Persians. On the other bani, this structure would pot be called a temple 
or naoe by Herodotoa, because it had no statue, po altar for encrifions, and 
no victims could he aorifice] eveu in ite neighborhood, It was charncter- 
ized merely by n lighted brazier. This is contirmed by an fipadand of the 
time of Artaxerxes-Memoon found during his discoveries at Susn. M.. 
Dieulnfoy wee able to fix almost t) 0 year the date of the final transforma- 
thon of the ancient Mazdaisn) into the Avestic Mazdaism characterized hy 
the subatitution of eymbolic for bloody suctifices, which took place met the 
time of thy construction of the dadgah.—Ami des Mon., 1891, pp: 889-3. 


ARMENIA. 


TRAVELS OF Messns. HYVERNAT AND Mutien-Simonia.— Profesor W. HL. 
Hyvernxat of the Washington Catholic University, and De. Paws, 
Meciiecr-Siosts of Strasbourg, have published a volume on thelr travels 
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in the Caucasus, Armenia, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia, mmdertaken asa 
mission sent out by the French Government, The volume, of nearly 600 
pages, contains 210 (lustrationa of various kinds, and a map, in minute 
detail, of the wountries the two travellers have visited, together withamany 
new geovraphical items, There is also an appendix on the cunviform 
inseriptions of Armenia, and on the resulla olitained from them for the 
ancient history of the country, together with a entalogue af the meorip- 
tions, amongst whieh are about thirty hitherte quite uiknown, Finally, 
thore isan éseny on the identification of the geographical names of proviness 
and towns mentioned by Armenian geogmphers and historians with those 
given in Kiepert’s later map of Armenia, A review of this important 
work will appear in a inter temue of the Jourxal. 


BABYLONIA. 


THe Amenican Exeeorrion.—We publish under Correspondence (pp. 
472-5) an letter received from Dr. Peters, the Director of the expedition 
to Babylonia sent out from Philadelphia. This letter presenta the geo- 
grapliicnl résults and tho general fiatures of the excavations: Aso sup- 
plement, we quote at length from a communication to the Academy of Sept. 
fi, nade by Mr, Pinches, giving certain details af the exeavations furnished 
him by Dr, Peters, and readings of some of the insertions. 

“Tn a letter from Constantinople, dated July 27, De. Peters has com- 
miunicated t me some of the important discoveries which he made in the 
coures of hia explorations, I herewith communicate the substance of the 
more important parts of his letter, with. translations of the: inscriptions 
quoted, and a few comments. Dr. Petersenys: *The fiet has alreuly been 
published that we found at Niffer, during the first year of our work,» stamp 
of Naram-Sin. Thesecood year [ found another stamp of the sume king, 
and two of Sargon hisfuther, 1 also found three door-eockets with votive 
inscriptions of Sargon af Agane..... . At about the Sargon level we found 
several inscriptions of another king, apparently, therefore, of about the 
aime age, who seems to be unknown. ‘Here is one of his inscriptions on 
iti alabaster vase from the tenple of Bel.’ 

“T read the inscription aa follows: ‘rims (or Uramma) king of the 
earth’ (or ‘the universe"), in Babylonina: Eri-mu-ts fugal hia, Ax ts 
now well known, the date of Sargon of Aguile (formerly read Agane) is 
generally peeopted as being about 3800 n.c., his eon Narim-Sin having 
reigned about 3750, Erimus or Urumua probably reigned, ox De. Petors 
indiewtes, nbout the annw period, and his name is a weleome adilition to 
our knowledge. Dr. Peters's discoveries prove, morcover, that the city of 
Niller was one of the moet ancient in Babylonia, a fact which is uleo con- 
firmed by'the newly-found Akkadian (or Sumerian) story of the Creation, 
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published by me in the Aeademy, in which Niffer ie the fret city mentioned 
by naine. The style of the ineeription ia the sume ne that of the inserip- 
tions of Sargon of Agoade already known, 

"Dr. Polers then continues — 

‘Here je alae on rude inscription found oy several doorsockets of about 
the same period... 

The text.whieh he gives T tranalate ua follows: *(To) Bel, his beloved 
king, Garile (7) ins dedicated (this) (AWifa, qi! Haga-ni garde minarw), 
The text i in five lines, aid seem to be perfect, The reading Garde, 
thongh dowbtfil,isvery probable, There is, however, no indication whether 
it jen royal nome or not. 

‘Among the curious and interesting: finds from the temple of Bel area 
number of votive inscriptions, chiefly on inpis-lngzuli, agate, and a ohalk- 
like white stone, 20 soft that it had to be covered with a kind of enamel, 
These areal) from one room, in a series of booths or shops: before the 
teniplo, had atl been contained in one box, and were in various etages of 
completion, showing, perhaps, that thie waa the shop of a vendor or nminnus 
fhoturer of ofjets de pité. The inscriptions on the bulk of thie holong 
to Kurigaley,son of Bornoburiaah, bat the laryett nnd mest innportant off 
the series Ware the name of w king, , He should be approximately of 
the period of Kurigaleu, and he biarw the title ‘king of Babylon.” 

“The name which Dy, Peter gives I real Kakatman-Turgu (written 
Kowda-ce-mo-antop-qn), a virinnt reading af which (Aa-da4i-mendu-nr- 
gu) occurs on a eniall lapie-lnzull tablet. Another similar name, Kadnd 
man-BO| (Ko-da-abmane-D.P.) Bal), occurs ov an agnte tablet of the 
AL? BETES. | 

“This find: af Dr. Potors is moet important, for it furnishes us with the 
names of two Kasite kings, ane wholly, the other partinily; new. The 
name Kadesuan-Bél is evidently the same ns that hitherto transeribed 
(erroneoualy) of Kara-Bel (by comparkon with euch names ne Karn: 
Murudas, ete.) [t: meaning is *(my) trust ia Tel.” At present a precise 
date for these two rulers, Kacheiman-Turcu nnd Kndssiinn-Bel, canot he 
ventured on: bat, na they were found along with o small tablet eeu rite 
the come of Nuzi- Murtitts (= Nazi-Muratios), sun of Durri-galau (Calvont 
1246 nc.), ther probably reigned nlout that tee, Dr. Peters adils with 
regard to ‘this series thal “one very pretty agaie amulet bore on one side. 
a finely out insoription of Dungi, king of Ur, and an the other side ao jes 
finely worked inseriplion of Kurigalzu (= Durri-galeu)"—a combination 
interesting fram: more than one point of view, 

4 Dr. Peters then describes the inscriptions of Zar-Sin or Amar-Sin, which 
he fond ‘in w emall two-rooined construction before the great wall of the 
temple of Bel." They were on two diorite door-socketa, one at the outer 
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and the other at the innerdoor. The bricks of the building aleo bear his 
Mame. 

“At Mtcuerm (or Mufteyyer) Dr. Peters found « brick “dedicated to 
the god (Ni-dum [F]), hia king, by Kuri-galeu" (Durri-gnlen), “restorer 
of En-lil-la,” the powerful king, “king of Sumer and Akknad,” &e, Dr. 
Peters thon says; 

“At Mugheir the natives had been digging out bricks for use either in 
building the now dam across the Hindiyeh eannl, or for the purpose of 
building in Nasriyeh, opposite Mugheir, across the Euphrates. Lying on 
the wurfkce T found « diorite door socket with a fine inscription of Gamil- 
Sin, shich the Arahe had been trying to eflace by hacking uway the sur- 
faee. A larger inscription on a block of stone had been-entirely destroyed. 
Four brief and identical inscriptions of (Ur-Bau), the same which occurs 
on the bricks of the Aiggurat, were in various stages of effacement. ‘The 
Turkish law absolutely forbids you to carry off euch objects for yourself; 
nnd the sad experience of explorers shows that if you attempt to have them 
placed in the museum at Constantinople you involve yourself in manifold 
difficulties and expenses, and at the end they may never arrive at their 
destination, In Irak inseribed bricks are as the sands of theses for oum- 
her; but you may oot take them, aml the government will not give then 
transport to Constantinople. It is altogether a sad spectacle of waate and 
destriction,’ 

“The nate of King Erimius or Uranus seems also to occur on some 
fragments from Sippara ( Abo-habbah) which Dr. Jensen has lately copied; 
bot, if so, the eume moet, Dr, Jensen thinks, have been written Erimuen 
(or Urumusu)."—dAoademy, Sept. 5. 

At present, the eoiloetion in Philadelphia contains more inscriptions of 
Sargon 1, NaramSin, and hie dynasty, than all other collections taken 
together. 

Areporton M. de Morgan's Inte mission to Pursin has been communicated 
by M. Masperu to the Asad. des Jaseriptionn, He copied a mumber of 
cuneiform insariptions that lid been merely noticed by previous travellers, 
Two of them, belonging to the earliest period of Babylonian history, have 
hee translated by Father Schell, The longest, that af Seripud, is ent on 
Mount Batir, and is accompanied by a hasrelief representing a king, in 
war-tostume, slaying a captive whom he is trampling under foot, while the 
goddess Istar, befor whom he stands, brings to him oumerous prisoners 
to nudergo a similar fate. This relief commemorates the victories gained 
in this region lay Anwhanini, king of Lulubi. The second inscription is 
cit on a mountain 108 kilometres to the north of the first, near the villnge 
of Sheich-Khin. <A king, whose nameds unknown, hes here oarved hia 
a 
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image; a Babylonian prefect who jong afterward came into the country, 
tamed Tar..dunni, son of Sin-ipanli, restored the figure and commemo- 
rted the fact in a few inscribed lines. 

The etrlo of both reliefs and Inseriptions is extremely archaic. A von- 
parieon with the soulptures of Taluk would lend to tho conclision that 
they are even older than these, and may be regarded aa the earliest ex- 
amplesof Babylonian seulpture nt present known, ‘The impressions brought 
back by Al, de Morgan will furnieh yory goml caste from which the style 
can be judged—Ami dee Mon., 1891, No. 25, pp. 384-5, 

A REVOLT oF Bacylonians unper Xerxes.—Profeeor Jules Oppert has 
wnde an interesting discovery. A Babylonian contract tablet, published 
by Father Strassmuitior, is dated in the reign ofa king called" Sarnme-Erba." 
The professor ehows, from the tumes of the witneees, that the cotitrict 
wee made in the year of the oxpudition of Rerses againet Greece, and that 
consequently the Babylonians must have taken advantage of the abeence 
of Xerxes to revolt from Persion role and establish a king of their own, 
This will aecount for the destraction of the temple of Belus, and for the 
punishment inflicted by Xerxes on the Babylonians after hie return from 
Greece, which is mentioned by Greek writers—Aibfia, Jan., 1802: 

A WeicnT of Nesucuapnezzan—A large- weight of hard, creen atone, 
highty polished, and ofa cone-like form, has been discoverei in Babylonin, 
probably on the site of Babylon. The picture of an alter haa been ongraved 
upon it, and down ono side rune a cuneiform inscription of ton lines, They 
rend #s follows: One maneh standard weight, the property of Misrodach- 
sir-ilanl, & duplicate of the weight which Nebuehmlrozzar, king of Baby. 
Jon, the son of Nahopolassar, king of Babylon, made in exact sccordince 
with the weight (prescribed) by the deified Dungi, » former king,” 

Dimngi was the son and successor of Ur-Baynah, and his dite may be 
roughly assigned to about 2800 nc, It would appear that he had fixed 
the standard of weight in Babylonia, anid the actual weight made by him, 
in accordance with this standard, seems to have been preserved down to 
the time of Nebuchadrezzar, who caused a dupliente of it to be made— 
Biblia, Jan., 1592. 


ASSYRIA, 


Cuneironm inscniprnone.—The Trustees of the British Museum will 
shortly issue the second instalment of Dr. Bezold’s Catalogue of the Ounet- 
form Tablets in the Kowyunjik Collection. This volume will contain the 
descriptions of nearly six thousand tablets and fragmenta which formed 

of the famous elay library preserved by the kings of Assyria at Nine. 
ea: ‘This library was founded by Aswurbanipal, B6S-096 5. c., and con 
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tained nso official locuments which hal been sent to Sargon and Sennsa- 
cherib, In thie volume will be found # classification of omen aud natro- 
logics! texts, a work which has never before been attempted; and a 
considerable number of important extracts are-printed in the cuneiform 
ehareecters —AlAmawmn, Nov. 25. 
SYRIA. 

SENVERL) avo Sam’atca-Lawo— Mr, H. G, Tomkins, in a letter to the 
Academy of Sept. 26, proposes the following identifications, He saya: 

“Tn the last number of The Babvioniau and Oriental Reeord, Mr. Bos 
Cawin give! some account of the discovery at Senjorli of inscriptions both 
Hittite and Assyrian, The German committee is at work jn earnest, and 
the rodulia at olrendy highly important. My object, however, is to draw 
aitention again to these iuterstiie oramlighta which Eeypt and Assyria 
throw on this North Syrian regian, 

“An inscription of Pan-animn, king of Sarm'alle (4. Tighath-Pileser ITT, 
B. ©. 745-727), found at Senjerli, appears ty identify the rained city with 
the state of Sam‘alla, well known in Aseyrian annals. Now in the North 
Syrian list of Thothmes [IT the nome No, 314 is Sam‘ilua, which in 1885 
I identified with Sam'allia, comping the proper name of m prince in the 
Hittite confederation against Rameses IT, Samalsa, which Lenormant had 
assimilated with the same loca! name (Zev Orig, 1,275), Those who will 
now take the trowhte to compare this Karnak List with the beet maps (Rev 
and Biackenhorn) will see how curiously the nume from 31M to 314 ap- 
pear to belong to the same north-west corer of Syria towards Cilicia. 

“(H06), Aidre, T would compare with Adri, the Assyrian way of writ- 
ing the name of the Afrin river, (207) Qarmatia must, [ think, be the 
aicient place Karamate (as Alumworth writes it), or Karamat (Barker), 
or Karaméd (Sachau). To the west of the littl place Karamata-Khan, 
Sacha sew at about halfan hour's distance on a height the ruins ofa great 
town of antiquity, which commande! the Bélan Pass desconiing to the 
Am Plain, whose name next follows, (808) Amiqat (plural). Major 
Conder snggested] that thie was ‘the present Umk plain, near Antioch.’ 
The Assyrians called it Unqi, tho great Amyces Campus, ‘tho corn-store 
of all Syrin.’ 1 trace the ancient form of the name in Amenk-Keui, a 
place in the plain, and, f think, in Amgu-[li], the nume of a-smal!l river 
and a mount to the east of the plain, Dr. Neubauer notes na a romark- 
able Arabic form in the Talmud PRON, applied doubtless to this very 
region. lt appears to be very ancient (Gol. du Thlmud, p. 53,. note). 
There is ulao Amik-li in the valley of the Afrin, further north towards 
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©yrrhusa, The next name (309) is Aateal, which seems to be the moun- 
tain mise Kizil Dagh, north-west of Antioch: this seems to be the survival 
of avery ancient name, in modern Turkiah, No, 310 is Aumoia, which, 
I finey, may be the celebrated place Imma in the same plain, on the way 
to Aleppo, whose name, aa thet of the whole juclusive district, next oceurs 
(311), KAalebu, Then comes (312) Piaur, literally Pinun-r, Lenormant 
proposed Pinara in Pierin; but, as the » sign is only sed to strengthen 
the r, [ think it nay be taken a the name of the mountain region Pieria 
itself, north of the outlet of the Orontes, now called Jebel Maan, ‘Then 
follows (813) Aurena. Ainsworth enye that the "Umk plain is called 
“sometinus the Dink of Verem” (Astoria, ete, p. 299). This would seem 
to be the identicn! name. There is Uriim-Keupri, south of Kyrrhus, in 
the Afrin valley also, and this is in the general direction towards Sam‘alla 
land, which itself next oceure ae (S14) Sumafva; nod our group ends with 
(315) Akama, which occurs in the Mohar's travels (Brugsoh, Geog. Jnse. 
Tt, 44) a8 the mountain of Akama, At present Akma Dagh is the name 
of a western block of the Amanus mountains, from five to ix thousand 
feet high,as Barker says (Lares ond Penates), The name perhaps extenied 
to the whole Amanua range in those old times, but at any rate it would 
seem to be the same. 

“Next to this group of local nates dependent on Aleppo the Kariak 
List tukes us to the Enphratean region. But it is worth while to wo back 
firther than our starting point ta No, 292, which Prof, Maspero long ago 
proposed to identify with Dolikhéin Kommagene (Assyrian Kamimukh), 
The Egyption nome 202 is Talekh or DuleLh : the place is now Dilik, north 
of 'Aintab, if it be Dolikhé . 

“Taking the whole of these Eryptian date together in regard to the tiew 
information from Senjerli, how striking is the testimany to the interest of 
sich explorationa nod studies! But may we not add s query on the pre 
sent name, Seojer-[li}? The Inst xyllable is just a Turkish suffix of locality. 
And nay not Senjer [Senger] be compared with the name of Sangara the 
king of the Hittites of Karkamish, neociated with Khanu of Samalln and 
others in the war against Shalmaneser? Perhaps the name of some San- 
gon remains among theses ald ruins.” 

Prof. Sayce orlds : 

“Mr, Tomkine’s identifications of the names of places both in Pwlestine 
and in Northern Syria given by Thothmes I], at Karnak, will be pul 
lished in the-next volume of the Meeards of the Past. The names of the: 
places in Palestine have been callated with tho originals by Mir. Wilbour 
and myself, with the result that in some enses we have been ablo to make 
important corrections in the published list.” an 
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ARABIA. 

PaLmynene Costume —M. Heuszey has made a study of the costume of 
the inhabitants of ancient Palmyra as shown by the sculptures, He finds, 
under the forme of the Greek etyle imposed on this eeulpture, 4 curious 
persistence of Oriental costume. The tunie with eleeves, the broad trousers 
with ends stuck in boots after the Persian fashion, and the short sword, are 
all Oriental. So is the low cylindrical tiara often worn; #0 the Phoenician 
(purple?) vertical band on the tunic —Aimi dee Mon.,1 891, No.25, pp. 3834 

PALESTINE. 

REPORT OF THE PALESTINE ExPLoRATION Funp.—Thie report presented at 
the meeting of July 21 contains mention of Herr Schick's successful en- 
deavor to find the continuation of the rock-cut channel south of the Vir- 
gin's Fountain, and alludes in regretful terms to the theft (or, s2 the report 
calls it,“ removal”) of the fimous Siloam inssription, which was cut out 
of the rock tunnel and carried away some time during Inst year. Through 
the active efforts of the Committee the fragmenta of the inscription, which 
was broken in removal, have ben recovered; but the circumstance has 
arouse! suspicion among the Turkish authorities, and several difficulties 
have consequently occurred in the work of exploration. Among the more 
important discoveries of the year are:—(1) An elaborate rock-cut tamb, 
and an ancient bath atid cistern near Bethany. (2) Sone fine mosaic work 
in three colors at the so-enlled “House of Cainphas.” (3) Another rock- 
hewn chapel with a Greek inscription at Silwin. (4) The springing of 

“an arch in “Solomon's Stables by Mr. Lees. The lower masonry and 
the part of the arch loft areaimilar to Kobinaon’s Arch, and the fragment 
of an arch near the south-east corner, A paper om thie subject by Mr 
Wrightson, CLE. a report with plane by Herr Schick, und 1 pliotograph 
of the arch by Mr. Lees, have boon published in the Quarterly Statement. 
—Acudemy, Aug. Li. 

PHCENICIA. 


SIDON.—PuaLicaTion of THE SancopHaci.—ln anticipation of the may- 
mun opus in which Hamdi Bey and Theodore Reinach are going to pub- 
lish the famous sareophaci of Sidon, M. Reinach has contriluted to the 
Gazette dea Beauz-Arts (Feb,, 1891) and the Revue dee Ehules Greeques 
(Oct-Dec, 1891) two short papers in which « forstaste ie given.. The 
phototype plates show that tho entire history of Greek sculpture from 
Pheiding to Skopaa is represented by pieces of capital importance. 
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ASIA MINOR, 


Mr. Rameay's Last Jounney.— Mr. Rawsny's expedition to Asia Minor 
wos cul short, alodst at its bevinning, by au atinck of fever to which he 
has heen subject ever since he had purnictous fever in Phrygia some yeurs 
avo. He laniled at Smyrna, und went by rail direct to Apameia-Kelainai, 
observing Koloseai and its district very carefully, in view of M. Bonnet's 
tinborute isetimsion of jis topography in his edition of the Greek acetints 
of the apparition of the archangel Michuel at Kolosai or nt Chonai, He 
suggests a reconciliation between Herodotos and Strabo upon whom he 
had relied, and accepts Hamilton's solution. He believes that a great 
earthytake must have occurred) at Koloeeni in the early Byzantine period, 
and that the extraordimary natural phenomena accompanying the miracle 
at Chonst actually occurred. 

ty the neighborhood of Apameia-Kelninai be visited a remarkable curly 
Phrygian rock-relief, which he found in 1883, but had never ventured to 
publish, as ho was not abeolotely confident about ite character, and was 
ouable to vive a photograph. Tt is not tney to judge of the atyle of this 
relief as it tain very bad conilition, and the most charnoteristic portions 
re Inet. It represents a man inn car driving to the right; before and 
behind bilitt are sigs horscmen, moving in the dame direction, The hewds 
of all three figures are cone, owing to brenkage of the rock, The caris of 
very peculiar dhape, and the wheel has six spokes; Prof. Ranway sees in 
it the Phrygian cor peculiar to the country, and used, «. g., by Polenion 
i his semi-roynl proyresses hetween Laodikeia and Smyrna (Philvste., Pit, 
Soph.,t. 25). The atyle of this relief marke its earlier than Greek influ. 
ent. On the low Hill immediately behind it, and quite close to it, isa 
large tumulus; and the connection uf the relief with the turmmlus is evi- 
dent. Ts the relief a hervized repreentation of the chief who was buried 
heneath the tumulue? or is the tumulus a landmark, and the relied a sort 
of milestone, on the road ? 

At Apamueia ood in the neighborhood a number of inseriptions were 
copied, and ut lust the problem of the rivers that rise beside the city and 
swell the Maiancdros wae solved. The difficulty, as in so many cases, groan 
from au error in mappmg. We have all been depending on the nap cor 
structed by Prof. Hirschfeld in 1871; bot on this map the main source of 
the river, in o deep but emall marshy lake, and one of the two remarkable 
fuuninine that rise beside ft, are entirely omitted. ‘This source #til) bears 
the nome Menderet Duden, i. 4." the source where the Menderes reappears 
front ite underground course.” Prof. Hirsohfeld wrongly takes the Orgne 
(which rieee further eouth, and which he was the first to determine cor- 
reetly) teke o geeat bend round towards the hills, and thos actually identi- 
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fies it with this other source, ignoring the Inke and one of the two springs. 
There are four aneclent names attested by o coin and four branches of the 
river: Therma=wodern Lilja; Mereyos, identified by Arundel, Hamilton 
anid Hogarth; Matandros=Menderez Daden; Orgos entitled by Hirsch- 

feld. The two fountains of the Maiandros, thy Weeping and the Laughing, 

are still henrd. 

The next probleni was the identifiention of the site of Lysis, which a 
text cotinecta with a spring and a mountain, and therefrom idletermine the 
city. The performance of thie task led through many adventures and lis 
coveries. He found an inscription fixing Stektorion, and necessituting 
the interchange of the names Stektorion and Eucarpia in hie Cities and 
Bishoprica ; he crossed the mountains, 6,600 ft, in height, found » Greek 
inscription (containing tive columns of writing, but innccessihle without 
40 ft of ladder) and many other noveltics, and had the narrowest possi- 
blo escape from a very dangerous accident. At last he stood on the site 
af Iiysias. Tt lies ow a mound in the Oinan Ova, and in 1886 he. camped 
within wv mile of it, and copied # atiuatuw conmultum which belongsto i. Fle: 
hail previously placed it on the road between Julin anil Metropolis: this 
ja so far correct, but the exact point on the ron is near Metropoalia, and 
oot near Julia. 

Lyslia j9 a remarkable proof of the utter failure of (he Greeo-Roman 
civilization to plant itself deep in Phrygia, It was founded on the great 
enter highway by the Seleueid kings ay a bulwark of their power and 
centre of Greek culture in a barbarian country. The Oinistai, among 
whows it wna planted, retained their name and their non-Greek character 
for many centuries (this we cay see in the documents of the sociaty of the 
Tekmoreioi in the third century after Christ); aud at the present day all 
that remains of Lysias is a mound amid the cornfields, while the villages 
and the name of the Oinintai remain much the same aa they wore before 
Lysiae wae founded. 

From a topographical point of view the fixing of Lysins is of great im 
portance; it gives us the fixed point which wuz hitherto wanting in the 
distrixt, and the other names can be yrouped round it. Tho only changes 
oeeled on the system propesed in the Cites and Bishoprice are that Sibi- 
dounds toust contain in ita territory the site near Bazar Agateh, and the 
unane of the Euphorbeni must be applied to the valley of Metropolis much 

in the same way that the nume Oinintai belongs to the valley of Olunan, 
The latter was left an open posbility in Cities and Bishopric —W. M. 
Raseay, in dthencum, Aug. 15, | 

Mr, Ramsay wrote to the Athen@um of Sept, 5, substantially as follows :— 
Leaving Koma we went nearly dircetly eaat to Karn Bunar, about sixty 
miles distant, ncresa the vast level Lycaonian plain, covered with marshes 
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and naturally fertile but with no water supply. ‘The volcanic phenomena 
of Kara Bonar, which have been already desoribed by Hamilton, are most 
wonderful; and one of the craters, which he did not eee, afforded o proof 
thut the identification of Hyde with Kara Bunar, propoeed in the Histori- 
eal Geography of Asia Minor, ia correct. Fivy miles south-enst from the 
village, and close to the roud leading to Erogli, is a ciroular cup-shaped 
hole in the ground, about half « mile in diameter and 200 ft. in depth, 
with steep eides and asiiall luke in the bottom, In the centre of this Inke 
rises a conical reddish-eolored bill, about 500 A. high, which is a very 
prominent object in the landscape, visihle across the level plain frot a 
great distance on all sides. The ground all nround this spot iz x maz of 
black sabes, Thery are several other conical hills, extending in a straight 
line from the Kara Dagh on the south-west to the Karaja Dagh, and thence 
tothe Hassan Dagh on the north-east. From Enderes, nenr Nikopolis, we 
struck down the Lykos valley to Koilon Hissar ond Clhinidere about twelve 
hours further down, considerably farther than it hae ever been explored 
befire, when we were warned that farther progress was extremely difficult; 
owing, apparantly, to the forest, and struck away to the right over tlie 
hills to Nikear, There are abundant relics of old Neoomenren, The cas 
He—n very extensive building, which ocoupies a strong position on the 
ridge to the north of the town—is atill standing in shell: the main strest 
of the modern town is planted against the outer wall of defence: and there 
are ruins, arches, condutts, efe,, in every direction. Yet little avema to be 
agenrly os the Roman period. At Omava, near the river, wo copied severa! 
inscriptions, among them two fragmentary milestones, In the open valley 
borond, about an hour and o half above Tokat are the ruins uf Comena 
Poatioa. The neighborhood is known oe Gamenek, Two or three inwerip- 
tions, wnough to identify the site, ore built into the modurn liridge which 
spans the Tris close to the ancient ; but the ruins have nevar-heen exploited 
for stones. 

The rich, grasey Kaz Ovn (Dazimonitis), down which the Iris runs: seems 
to have contained villages of the Byzantine period, hut no town of inmport- 
ance witi) Torkbal it reached, In various places upon the castle rock aud 
round about it tombe have heen eut and opitaphs inscribed, some now 
obliterated, but others still legible; the castle itself is, perhaps, puurtly 
‘Byzantine, and there mre muiny fragments of onpuitels, CUrnices, mm the 
like built inte the modern town, which attest an ancient town of game 
importance, doubtless Tbora, which Mr, Rameay places here, No trace 
of a Romn road seems to remain in the lower villoy of the Irie. At last, 
AL Karen, WE: Came OD ons of an Roman rovurl : thirws milestanes, two in 
perfect condition, have been unearthed newr that village; but both the 
direction in which they were found and the number AVI tpon them are 
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Incompatible with their belenging to amy road from Ammaecia, which is 
about twenty-five English mile: mway. A coput vie muat, therefore, be 
sought sixteen Roman miles from Kove, The road by which the stories 
were found now leads from Veair Keupru, distant about fifteen English 
niles; this isan important road centre at the prevent time and there 
accordingly must have been the important Roman city from which distances 
wore reckoned to Amisoe which conjecture was Andraps-Neoclaudiopolis 
at Iekelib, Nearer to Amisoe we found another stone of a late period at 
Kawak, where other late remnine exist; und posibly unother exists near 
Kavea, which we failed to find, Hamilton found remains at Kavsa long 
ago; there are Greek inscriptions built into the mosques, and a very old 
bath, Woe succeeded in placing Favatinopoue at Ulu-kishla-Sejah-cd-din, 
and found the fortress Loulon on a peak about three or four miles to the 
east; thus confirming the account given in the Hisorteal Geography of the 
relution between these two places, one being the Roman centre, and the 
other the Byzantine centre which wna substituted for it. 

Coming through the Cillcian Gates, we re-cyamined the inscriptions on 
the rocks, which have been long known, ane mre published in the Corpus 
Inecr. Let, ‘The style of the older copies may be guessed from ane of two 
speciavena ‘The word OPO!, “ boundaries,” appears as “S.P.Q,R."; 0 
milestone of Caracalla line been transformed into an unintelligible fragment 
relating to Hadrian ; and the interesting phrase iam ef pontes a Pylia waque 
ad Alerandream ab integro restitieit hos been lost entirely in one case, and 
on another milestone haa heen made conjecturally into wa et ponies « Pylis 
usque Alerandream in Pisria per millia, One inseription in the Gates wes 
particularly charming:—OPO/:KIAIKoN- I; dates from the time of 
Caracalla; but it confirme the natural conjecture that the present boundary 
of the Adana vilayet haa boon the limit of Rilikia from time immemorial. 

JOURNEY OF HocaRTH ano Muneo.—Mesara. Hogarth and Munro on 
irriving nt Mersin on June 24 to join Professor Ramaay foond thot he 
hed bee compelled to abandon bis trip and return to England. They 
started, therefore, alone, and their first object wae to obtain information as 
tw the course of and distances on the great Roman road from Eyphesos to 
the emst, upon which somuch light had heen thrown already by Professor 
Sterrett's diseoveries in 1984, They found almost at the outeta group of 
milestones, half buried, and obviously in eifu, twenty-seven minutes south 
of Kemen. On five of these stones was the numern) 149, in three cases 
(stones of Septiniing Severus, Gordian, and possibly Diocletinn) expressed 
both in Gieek and Latin characters A sixth stone wae probably a frag- 
ment of one of the five already mentioned, Two were twice ingeribed, one 
perhaps thrice, md. thus this group representa at least seven restorations 
of the road. These stones, are tn. aitu, on the edge of the low embankinent 
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Which esin be clearly seen running down the valley beside the modern track, 
atl represeuts tht ancient road. The 140th mile wns, therefore, about two 
miles south of Kemer, where aceordingly was the 15 lat station, represented 
by sstine of Septimius Severus copied by them in the cemetery, At Kemer 
one trith af Roman bridge over the Sarog still remains. Continuing sonth- 
wars, they founil groups i vit one and two miles further on—the 148th 
and 147th. A mile further ie Yalak, where Storrett found three stonbs. 
From that point they lost the road for a time owing to misdirection, but 
hit itagain in the pass over the watershed of the Pyramus, One mile 
beyond Kekh Oehlu they found the 136th group in azitn, and are thus able 
to show that Sterrett’s tones nt the village itself are nlao fy eta at the 
87th mile. For come distance firrthor they could truce the poud easily, 
but could not find anymilestones, At this point the stones are made of 
coarse marble which weathers badly, and thus.oo numerals can he made 
outon the group at Mehermet Brikeui, This group stands in a enill ceme- 
tery by the ronaldo, but there ein homo doubt that the position of the 
group ling detirminod the position of the cemetery, ‘These stonos, there- 
fort, aro in site, probably at the 13let mile. In Gyuksun various stanes 
havo been collected in the cemeteries; among them is m representative of 
the 126th group, whieh must have stood near or in Cocussus, The 11th 
was bolow Kaalii Kayak and formed the nucleus of the cemetery, which. 
now contalue aver twenty stones, Between Gyuksun ond Kaulit Knvak 
we found other groups, ome, probably, the 12¢rd, another the T2let, and 
anther the 119th, An hour beyond Kaultt Kavak we found the 115th 
group, not seen by Stetrett, ax the uncient and modern ronda do not ool. 
elde here exitetly na is usally the cue. One mile further wa found the 
L4th group and then the 113th. From this point to Yarpuz (Arubisans) 
the road traverses a wild hilly region, and, though in some places we cull 
see the old road winding up the gullies, the milestone groupe seem ta have 
disappearad. Sterrett found the 100th stones short distanes wat of Yarpitz, 
We found stones again eaat of the Inter tin ity, probably at the Gith and 
Gilat stations. In the cemetery of Iaghin are two stones, probably from the 
oth Erp. From Yarpuz etstwarda the stones have borne either no 
nomersloronenbw ytterly illegibln Altogether they have either disoovered 
or greatly adiled to previous copies of forty milestones on this rond. 

Tn Albistan they were permitted to tnke. copies and photopraphs of the 
* Hittite” monument discovered by the Rey, Henry Mardin at Isvhin, 
whence it was receutly removed, ‘This monument proves to be of great 
impartanes, It is a slightly tapering obelisk, semicircular ut the top, 
measuring S&T. 2 in, by l ft. i ith. by 10 in, The stone ta broken halo, 
hot the tnaeription is probably completa eScopt fora band round the Jowor 
half of the stone, where ft hns been entirely worn away, The writing, in 
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the raised character, occupies no lees than sixty-seven lines, and covared 
all four sides of the obelisk, The lines are divided by marrow bands in 
relief, The symbols are well cut, and the inscription bears a general 
nacmblance in. style and chameter to those at Gurin. The authorities, 
int whose custody the.stane now is, comtemplate sending it to the museum 
ut Constantinople, The tale of the finds.co far is completed by about 
thirty Greek inscriptions, 

A letter from MM. Hogarth and Munro from Sivas (Aug. 15), pob- 
lished in the Atheneum of Sept. 12, describes their journey from Marnsh 
to Sivas. Near Marnsh, in addition to some Greok inscriptions of Grer- 
maniceia, they found a new Hittite fragment in the possession of the 
Catholic Armenian church. It is o piece of a block basaltic statue 
covered with symbols to relief; the beginning and « considerablo part of 
two lines remain, but in ‘all probability these represent only-s small portion 
of the ofiginal inscription. They purchased a Hittite seal in perfect condt- 
tion. Both object ore said to come from « locality not far fram Marnsh: 

They followed. the direct pase lewling from Marash through the Touwrns 
t) Albistan, Traces of an ancient frond gro discernible tn the narrowest 
partal the puss. But the ancient road wae a compromise between the two 
alternative modern routes—that by Qeitun and the move direct laut, awing 
to difficultics, not les lungthy path which strikes the left hank of the Jihan 
twelve hours from Albistan, They were oble only in part to find, by guing 
up the Sogatia Irmak from Albistan, the continuation of the greut enstern 
road, which they traced from neur Romana ton point beyond Arabissos. 
‘They confirmed Proftesor Rameay’s conjecture ( Geog, of A. M., p, 275), 
that the ancient road went wp the Sogutlu Irmak, by finding mitestones 
at Domirjilik, w village on the left bank of the:stream, ancl the ruins of a 
bridge's mile and a half farther, by which the road crossed to the right 
honk, They entirely fulled to trace it further. The seanty remains of an 
anciont site here, called Ginour Oren, may represent Osdara. On the 
Sivas frontier at Aralan Tash they were detained. 

They were able to photugraph the two lions, discoveted by Von Moltke, 
which #tand in a littl graveyard by the rondsido, From their position 
aide hy side, they appear to be in atu; the little eolloetion of graves las 
grown op round them; and they stand, as they stood formerly, at the en- 
trance of «palace long ago perished. Two miles further north wre other 
relies, possibly of the aame luildings. In the wall of 4 farm is built o 
small lion of black hnsalt, and, hard by (nearly buried in the muil), they 
rediscovered an inseribed stone first noticed same yearsage by Mr. Hubbard, 
American missionary at Sivas, It is the lower half of « draped figure of 
uncertain sex, round whose left side runs m Hittite inscription of four lines, 
the last being doublethe breadth of theother three. Thesymbolsare incised 
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and represent much conventiontlized forms of the waual typesin relief, No 
copy of tile has been published, and the excellent state In whieh most of 
the symbols are will make this long text a very valuable addition te the 
emall number of incised Hittite inseriptions now known, 

On leaving Sivas they ascended the course of the Halvys, following, in 
the main, the road constructed six years ago and Intended to connect Sivue 
with Erzinjian. Highteen miles from Sivas is a village, Kemis, obviously 
the ancient Kamies, whose importance hn passed to the villuge opposite, 
Koteh Hizaar, and relics only of late Christian times have remained on the 
older site. The next station of importance, Zana, hns preserved its name, 
anid i2 still » place of some eize and the centre of a district. Thonee the 
Roman road continued to ascend the Halys for some miles further before 
crossing by an easy pass into the valley of the Lykos and descending the 
Ousoun Chai to, Ashkhar, and so to Nikopolis (Parkh). They found an 
interesting inscription atm village upon the road, recording the ereetion 
ofa church by Justinian, The main object being to identify satisfactorily 
the site of Nikopous, they made constant inquiry for ruine of importance, 
and found that all rumors related to Pirki, an Armenian village three 
thiles distant from Enderes, an itmportant centre on the new rand. Below 
the village where stones were excavated constantly was the northern wall 
of a lnrge city, whose western and eastern walls could be traced in louy 
ombsnkments of rubble and stones running up tothe modern village which 
evidently occupies the southern end of the site, The village is full of re- 
maint, Roman and Byzantine; one of the inscriptions found here was in 
Latin, the rest in Greek. None coutnined the name of the city, but ai 
Ashichnr, two hours to the south, where Antiquities were reported, a mile. 
stone, the seventh from the eaput via, ix built into a fence, and this eapul 
wwe is, of course, Nikopolis. It stood on the road Nikopolis—Zara— 
Sebnsteia. About one mile and «half south of Piirkh isn smaller site at 
Fekisheher (="old town’), possessing a strong natoral citadel, on wiiieh 
are mrancient cistern and traces of walls. Comparing this amall but strony 
peeition with the exspeeed situntion upon a rich plateau which the site near 
Piirkh occupies, we were led to infor that Pompey's Nikapolis was proba 
bly at Eakiaheher, and, liko many other towns in Asia Minor, was moved 
to the lower and more convenient site when the anciurity of the distript 
became aeured. 

DisCOvERIEA BY THE FRENCH SoHoo..—MM. Logrand and Chamonand, 
of the French School of Athens, have discovered sone fifty inedited insorij. 
tions and several statues in the cities of Stratonikein, Lavina, Nation, and 
Dinair: An inscription at Notion iaiated in the consulate of Berenicianus 
Alexander, in 139 of the Christian ern, and contains a lst of nmptetrnter; 
priests, and members of religious associatinns, Another belonying to Laginu 
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bears 2 dedication in honor of M. Coceciua Nerva, and another a catalogue 
of the priesta of Hekate, At Dinair, the ancient Apameia, a bilingual 
inscription in Greek and Latin relates to the anniversary festivities of the 
hirth af a Raman emperor; as aleo the base of » statae of Bossia Polls, 
datighter of Sosius Senecio, and wife of Pompeius Faloo, proconuaul of 
Asin —Athenanum, Aug. 16. 

Auvatrian Expconation.—The annual mbvention of 5000 florina given 
by Prince Liechtenstein to the Academy of Vienna for archwologic ex- 
ploration in Asia Minor during five years, was granted during 1891 fo 
MM. Wilhelm and Heberdey, They explored Kilikia Tracheia with great 
success and discovered s dozen anknown cities and several hundred inserip- 
tions, come of which are of great importance philologically and histori- 
enlly. One fragment of a royal letter, and others dating from the seeand 
century B, c., are amongst the tressures they bring home—Aevue Arch., 
1802, 1, p. 118; Athon., Jan, 2 

PUBLIOATION AND DISCOVERY OF INacriPTIONs—M. Kontoloon has pub- 
fished inscriptions of Agia Minor in the Athenian Mittherfungen (1801, p. 
$30: see Summary), in the Revue cles Gudea greeques (1801, p. 297: see 
Summary) aud in a epecial pamphlet. M. Cousin has published some 
inseriptions in the Bulletin de corr. AallS., 1691, pp, 415-10. 

Mes, Legrand and Chamonard, during their trip in the summer of 1591, 
discovered the following inseriptions. At Notiow,alistof magistrates, priests 
aid members of religious associations ; nt Lagina, « lst of priests of Hekate, 
and a dedication in honor of M, Coceeius Nerva ; at.dpanera in Pheygia, 
a bilingual inseription relating to the anniversary of the birth of theemperar. 
M. Huart found at Thonton two Latin dedications to Carnenlla and Lucius 
Verus, and a Greek inscription which mentions a Acyurrjs. “Two inserip- 
tiona of Aides have heen copied by Benndorf and Patech in the collection 
af Prince Licehtetistein at Vienna, One of them mentions the demiurges 
Tininkies and Timasikrates. M. Judeich has published in the Athenian 
Mittheil, (1891, p. 398) two arclinic epitapha of Evytirai and. Kiaromenat, 
and on the latter site waa diseovered nn important inseription consisting of 
a pou placed in the mouth of the Erythraean sybil in support of the claim 
of Erytheal aa the birth-pluce of the siby] aa agninat those of Marpessoe.— 
Rerve Arch, 1892, 1, Jau-Fob. 

Restoration OF Mosduea—The Sultan hes, at a cost of 2,01MM., re- 
paired the ancient Seljukian Alsedilin mosque at Konieh. It may ho 
noted that extensive repairs have for many years been mado of mosyucs 
and ancient huildings throaghout Turkey, partly at the expenee of the 
Civil List asd partly from the funds af the Commission of the Evkaf, an 
administration of the nature of our Elcelesinstical Commission, Many new 
mosques mud echools are built in the villages founded by the immigrants, 
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afd exiles who have poured in from teighboring countries To these 
structures the Sultan has been-a large cotitributar—Afheneum, Nov. 71. 

Hittites Ano Pecasciane—Dr. de Cara lias published a paper which 
he read hefore the recent Oriental Congrese under the tithe Della Filentita 
degtt Hethet ¢ de’ Pelasyi dimostratu por lo Cerumina pre-fenicia e prre-el- 
fenion (Rome: Befani). Like all the author's other works, it is distin- 
guished by an-acqtinintaney with the mest recent results of oriental and 
arohiologion! research, and the views expresso in it ar novel and wug- 
gestive. Me seals to ahow that the Peliagians of Greek tradition represent 
the Hittites of Avia Minor and Syria, and that the culture of Mykennai 
bad! ity ultimate origin in the Hittite empire whose significance ix but just 
beginning tu be undorstood—Athowmum, Dec. 5, 

Biunoual Hirtire SealLunsomerion—The Ashmolean Musenm at Ox- 

ford recently nequited a seal which has heen noticed ly Prof Sayve (Aead., 
Jou, 9) enh Mr. Tyler (Ased., Jen. 23). On the seal are two fizures face 
to fuer. The Hittite may he recognized by the resemblance of his drese to 
that of Tarkutimme on the other well-kuwn seal. Ln the porpendicniar 
column at the back of the Hittite are four Hittite symbols, ‘Tho other 
fiztire,on the left, which i= that of a deity, has at ite back threo perpen 
dicular columne of Babylonian cuneiform charactora. It bocomes at once 
elear, from their relative length, that the Bobvlonian and Hittite inserip- 
tiony do not filly correspond. The Babylonian inscription i# thus trans. 
‘lated by Mr, Pinches, who places the date of the seal at about 20002. 6. 
" Endilimma (less protiably Jndisina),;son of Sin-irdanm (Prof. Sayeu wives 
Seriiamu), cervant (or “worabipper) of the goddess Lhehara,” 
At the top of the Hittite eslomn is the head of some animal, probally 
some kind of coat; below it are joined two parallel linea. This probably 
representa the game Jndi/imunea, Then comes the churactor with divergent 
lege nutl turned-up toes which Mr, Tyler believes to have the concrete he 
of “man,” hence worshipper. Beneath ts the eyuilateral trianwle, the svi 
hol of same divinity which it might be rash to identify with Isholiara. 

AMORGOS.—Altention should be called to theo large marble head pmab- 
lished by Dr. Wolters in the Athenian Mittwi/ungen (189) 45) of which 
‘i fammery bes already been given. Tt belongs to the class of so-enllod 
Ourinn idols and i¢ remarkable for its brilliant polychrom ¥ which uppeare 
bo represent tattoving—Rev. Arch. 1891, 1, p, 112, 

DARA.—DISCOVERY OF A MAGNIFICENT Frinze OF GREEK ScULPTURE.— 
Hamdy Bey writes to « friend in Amuriew that late in the autumn he dis: 
covered at Dara x sculptured frieze forty motres in lenpth, belonging ton 
Greek temple. It wasin good preservation, and partly retained its coloring, 
The style is of the best Greek developed art, and Hamdy Bey regards it ns 
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n diseovery equal in importance to tint of the Sidon. sarcophiigi. No notice 
of this discovery has yot, to our knowledge, appeared in print. 

KOS.—Mess, Paton and Hicks have publiched in a fine volume a Corpus 
of The Inseriptions of Coa. There oro dhout 600, with amply Commentary, 
evcuymut, ote, It ie the best Joeal corpus hitherto published in the domain 
of Greek epigraphy (Ree. Arch, 1892, 1, p. 111). See Review hy Prof. 
J.B. Wright, on pp. 460-4, 

LESBOS.—Discovenies at MyTiLene,—-The vice coniul of France an- 
nounced? the disenvery of marble statue repreeenting a reclining Dionysus 
(), a triple Hekate, « bearded head, and an ineeription, all in the midst of 
fragmentary marble columina—Aerue Apel, 1992, 1, p. 121 

LYKIA.— Names On THE MANTHIAN STece—In 0 letter to the director of 
the Mualon (1991, p. 270), M. Imbert gives s summary of the resulta which 
heand MM. Deecke and Arkwright have reached with regard to the proper 
noames.on the stele of Manthe, The events related by the Manthinn aoribe 
gravitate wround the year 412 8. ¢, Din Deocke has discovered there 
Phornobores and Tisauphernes, Mr. Arkwright Aieromenes, M, [Imbert 
Amorges and Hylernes. Mr, Arkwright, basing hinwelf upon the law of 
vowel harmony which apparently rules Lycian phonetics, concludes that 
the Lyeian approaches the Altuie tongoes and is certainly not Arinn.— 
Rerue Arch, LA92, 1, p. P26. 

MAGNESIA.—Thke Tempce oF Artemia —aAt Magnesia, on the Maian- 
dro, MM. Humann, Hiller, and Kern have now made out the eacred 
oiclosure of the temple of Artemis Leukophryne, and brought to:-view all 
the remains of the temple itzelf. Portions of the frieze, much damaged, 

were reocuvered, and in digging out the theatre and the remaing of a portico 
tiany inscriptions were found. 

The excavations of the German School at Magnesia under the direction 
of Dr. Kern, have now reached the agora, whore, besides other antiquities, 
two statues of Atheno have been found. One wears the ohiton poileres, 
fiatened at the shoulders and arme bv brooches and folded crosswise on 
the breast. In frontof the ehiton is o representation jn relief of the emblem 
of Athens, viz, o Medusa head, with ite serpents touching the breasts and 
teaching up the neck, The state le of natural height, but of the arms 
only detached fragments were found. The secoud statue is 1) metres high, 
and bears aloft in one hand « spenr and in the other ashield. Both statuce 
are headless. Other discoveries include two colossal statues of wonien, about 
4) metres high, clothed in long garments reaching in folds to the ground, 
with o mantle covering the head, They are supposed to represent the city 
of Magnesia, Of the heads only one was found on the ground, and it ts 
probable the other will be found close by, Two other statues represent 
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two Amazons on horseback, with their lisbands holding the reins. At 
the sane time many inseriptions were found. 

The Sultan hiss granted o firman for new excavations at Magnesia, and 
Profesor Kekulé, of the Archwological Museum of Berlin, has gone, in 
company with Humdy Bey, to the site in ordor to determine on the plan 
of operitions, Professor Kekulé will afterwards proceed to Miletos.— 
Athenzum, Nov, 23. 

AHopOS—Herr Bruecknor has studied in the museum of the Evan- 
gdlical Schoal at Smyrna (see suimmary of Athen. Mitthei., 1891, p. 151) 
a large archaie terracotin head from Rhodos whinh crowns a vase. It 
weare cap with traces of applied decoration, apparently hunting trophies. 
—Reeue Arch, 1892, 1, p. 112, 

SMYRNA.— Various disvoveries have been made in this neighborhoul. 
At a point where there are column still remaining an inscription wns 
found showing thet hare stood the temple of Aphrodite Stratonicis (Tav,, 
Ann, 11, G3). It rende: Tépevos lepde "Ahpotergr Srpuroricides, ¢f of 3 e- 
Kary Kae TO Taparereperne tro Tie SME pu euterdanre| re ji ate tae be |pf as 
spordgovs]. Here also has been found n relief of a Seilenos and a bacchante. 

In Smyrna itself, nexr the Konak, a niosaic pavement and two headless 
statues were found. Tha Smyrniot collector Mitthos calls attention to-a 
vase bearing a bust of Dionysos and the inseription: Acoare rodugs)porre, 
ehuperiow ti alpd ou dwdaws (2i¢) «at ry euTeAny. 

At Derwen-Tepe, ear the city, there came to light a fino sepulchral 
rélief, representing a wommn seated between two female servante.—Hev, 
Arok,, 1892, 1, pp. 122-8. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


|" REQULATIONS concERNiNG ExoavaTions —In a circular dated June 3, 
1891, M. Kabbadiae etablishes the new conditions under which private 
persons many excavate on their own land, No investigation can be under- 
taken without the permimion of the Ephory; and permitted excavations 
amust be saperintended by an Ephor who alono shall have the right ta 
fix the number of workmen, to extmet the finds, ele. The objects dis- 
covered shall be sent to Athens, wherp their vnluo hall be determined by 
a committees formed of the Ephor-General, the owner, and a third person 
Tn cose, for example, the estimate amounts to 10,900 drnchmas, the National 
Museums may have ne its share 5,00) drachmas worth of ohjects: in case 
it wishes to take 10,000 drachmas worth or more, it shall pay the owner 
whatever ia in excess of 6,100 drachmas.—Aerue Arch. 1801, 1, 76. 
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EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMemoan Sonoa.— The excavations of the Ameri- 
can Schoo) during the present season have heen carried on mt (1) Sikyon; , 
(2) Eretria; (3) Argos (near) ; (4) Sparta; and (5) Phiius. Details con- | 
cerning each of these will be found under their respective headings. 

Text of Government ‘act.—The following ts a translation of the act by 
which the Greek Government grants to the American School the permis 
sion to exeavate in Lakonika. 

Athena, 20 January, 1892. 


T's the Director of the American School, Charles Waldstein, Esq. ; 


Having under consideration your letter of the 4/16 January, commun- 
ieated to us by the Ministry of Foreign Affaira, and the petition No, 9458 
of the Ephor-General, and being desirous of nasisting your School in tte 
archwologioal work among, we hereby grant you permission to carry on, 
‘n the name of snid School, exeavationa in the province of Laconia and 
particularly in the vicinity of ancient Sparta and of Amyelm. We grant 
you this permission under the following conditions ; 

(1) That you carry on your excavutions in land belonging to the State, 
ficcording to # previous understanding with the Ephor-General of An- 
tiquities and with the Nomarch of Laconia. Incase you make experi- 
mental excavations in private property, you will receive permission fron 
thu owner thereof in accordance with the statutes of our archeological 
lace, But, if in the conrse of these experimental researched you should 
arrive at result such a4 to warrant your thinking it necessary to exea- 
yate private property, you will specify to ue the places to be excavated, 
in onder that we may take our own measures for expropriation at the ex- 
pense of your School and under the conditions of the treaty made with the 
French Government relative to the excavations at Delphi. 

(2) ‘The permission for these excavations is granted to you for a period 
of seven yeare reckoned from tilay. 

(3) By virtue of this permission you are allowed to take moulds oF 
caste of the antiquities discovered. 

(4) You are further allowed to be the first to publish the results of the 
exéavations and of the discoveries thereby made, This permission will 
hold good only for a period of five years from the date of the dleoovery 
of each antique. 

() So long ne the excavations are carried out under your own én 
lightened and experienced direction, the Ephoralty-General will confine 
‘tenlf to eurveillance by suitable officials and to oversight of the work. If, 
however, at some futuro time there should be any personal change in the 
directian of the excavations, the Ephoralty-General reerves to itself the 
right whieh it holds, of participating, if necessary, in the direction of the 

10 
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éxeavations, determining entirely the manner of unearthing the monu- 
ments, the way of arranging the ancient stones in the excavated region, 
and the place in which the earth turned up in the course of exenvation 
shall be put. 

We trust that ‘your School will huve an important career in ite archmo- 
logical work in Laconia, and that under your enlightened and experienced 
direction, these excavations imay lead to reeulte whieh shall further the 
interests of archmological acience. 

(tr. #,) The Minister 
(Signed) AcCHILLES GIEROKOSTOPOULOS. 


PeTHic ANO Tors ON EovrT AND Prewistomo Greeoe—In nn article in 
the Journal of Hellenic Shidiex (the Eqgyption bases of Greek history) whieh 
ie summarised on p. 361, and since then in his volume /ffohun, Kahu and 
Gurod, Mr. Petrie haa act forth in detail what he regerds ae the results of 
his oxeayationa in Egypt aa affecting our knowledge of the origing of Greece, 
Tt would appear sa if his statements were being quite generally aecepted, 
although they push back the origin of early Grock culture much further 
than wee thought posible—to a period about 2000 m. c. 

Almost every one of Mr. Petrie's conclisians have heen strongly atincked 
by Mr. Cecil Torr in the Clasnical Heviee for March 1892, where he under- 
takes to chow that the basis upon which Mr. Petrio erocts his theories fs 
unsubsiantial and unreal. The details of the question will he discussed in 
w Inter jesne, 

Gaeex Paceoonarny.—The forthcoming part of the publications of the 
Palwouraphical Society is devoted in a large degree to the illustration of 
anment Greek writing, ten pintes being selected from papyri ranging from 
the third or fourth century 5. c. to the third century a.p. Among them 
are the “ Imprecation of Ostris-Apis by Artemisin,” written in the style 
of epigraphic monuments, with the transitional form of ¢igma and the 
double point or colon for punctuation, preserved nt Vieunn in the Hof 
bibliothek ; # money-bill, dated in the thirty-first year of Puolemy Phila- 
delphos, 253 or 254 &.c., und written in « cursive hand; 4 receipt for 
taxes in Thebes, dated in the thirteenth year of Ptolemy Philopator, 210) 
or 211 5. ¢,, in cursive unciale; a Greek fragment dated in the seventh 
year of Domitian, 36 4. p., relating to lund in the Arsinoite nome in Egypt. 
written in neials of a type more nearly approaching the uncial writing 
af early vellum Mss. than wits be found in amy other extant document 
which ean be attributed to so early a period ; und several other documents 
preserved in the British Museum, which has recently acquired a oonsid- 
erable amount af Greek papyri from Egypt, that have opportimely found 
an exponent in Mr. F..G. Kenyon.—Athenwum, Jan, 23, | 
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Greex AND ROMAM lconocaaPHy.—The publishing house of Brackmann 
lately annouteed the publication of # monumental work on Greek and 
Roman Iconography, the text of which will be written by MM. Bronn 
aud P. Arndt. It is to consist of from 80 to 100 numbers, each contain- 
ing ten plates, and is to be on the same pattern as the great folio publice- 
tion of Brunn on Greek and Roman sculpture. 

Manuat oF GREEX ArncHeovoay—Mr, Murray, of the British Museum, 
has issued a volume on Greek Archeology which will he exceedingly 
weloome, A ruview of it will appear ina future number, In tho mean- 
time, it i¢:e0 able and compact a treatise ne to make it evident that it will 
become indispensable to all students of Greek art and mmtiquities, 

Guine To Greece —The second volume of the revised Guide eu Greece 
of Teambert has appeared, It inclades Continental Greece, except Athens, 
and i edited by M. Haussoullier with the holp of Mess. Fougéres (Delos, 
Pelponneacs, Pindos), Monceaux (Thessaly), Lechat (Ionian Islazds) sind 
Battifol (Epeirog). Tt is sccompanied by 17 maps and 22 plans. 

ALLEGORY IN VASE-eaiNTING.—M. Pottier hos published in the Mforumente 
Grees (1591, ple. ¥, LO) on article on # vase in tho Louvre in which he 
nukes » careful study of the personifications and allegories in the painted 
vases of pood Attic style. Tt includes o list of such vases with allegorical 
firores, & Reinach remarks, in his Chronique (ev, Arch., 1892, t, p. 73), 
thut this piece af work is one of tho most remarkable instances of what our 
science can accomplish when the knowledge of details is mutle froitful by 
a general ules. 

nyrHoLoay.—Frofessor Dyxn has published « charming and enthusing- 
tie vulume entitled Studies of the gods in Greene at certain sanetweurice recently 
eroarinled. 

Musica. NoTation.—in the inscription of Tralleis pubtishud by Mfr. 
Rameay (Bull. 1883, p. 277) Mr. Crusiug notes the presence ofa musical 
notation engraved between the lines, It is also announced that Weeely 
has diweovered ib the Renier papyri a chorus of Orestes provided with tts 
muen! notation (Philologua, 1891, p, 169)—Reeue Arch, 1802, f, p. 127, 

PHoToaRAPHS——The Gorman Institute ts forming, at Athons and at 
Rome, collections of photographic negatives, copies from which can he 
obtained hy archeologists, The collection at Athens numbered already 
twelve hundred in 1891. The eatalogue waa published in the Archdolog. 
Anzsiger, 1891, p. T43 of p65. 

New Museums—lwo now museum= have been founded, one at Tann- 
gra. the other, a emall one, at Livadis,—Atheumon, Jan. 2. 

Suuerina oF ArcH@oLomoan CouecTions—The Inst remains of the Tro- 
jan collections of Schliemann have lately been packed in cases, under the 
supervision of the General Ephorate of Antiquities, for transmission to 
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Berlin, in necordance with the directions of the deceased, The Myoenman 
collection and ghe Egyptian antiquitie—both of which have been kept 
in the Polytechnio—are to be transferred to the Patiesia Central Museum. 
Two rooms have been prepared there for their reception: ome is to he deco 
rated in the Myctnean style, the other in the Egyptian, the whole being 
done from the plans of a German architect—Atheneum, Oct. 10. 

AKRAIPHIA—TEMPLE OF APOLLON Proos—M. Hollemux dug a little 
during the autumn of 1801 on the site of the temple of Apollon Ptooe 
He found two bronze statuettes representing a nude youth aml o child, 
many bronzes decorated with relief, and » amall marble fimuile head — 
Revue Arch, 1892, 1, p. 103. 

ARGOS—EXCAVATION OF THE THeaTRe—The Greek Director-General 
of Antiquities has begun to excavate the theatre of Arges, and has already 
cleared gut a portion of the end and some of the seats, After the dis 
covery of the eighteen new steps cut in the rock of the sloping Larisa, the 
last of which is in the form of separnte seats like thrones for the magie- 
trates, the orchestra iteclf has been brought to light. Behind the orches- 
tra wae found the eena of Roman construction, composed of three walls 
built out of materinis belonging to more ancient times. The remains of 
the older Hellenic scene, constructed of pores stone, were also found. To 
the south of the theatre are now to be seen the walls belonging to the 
porodos, and a little beyond the aqueduct which fed the theatre. Other 
recent discoveries, besides these various walla, include fragments of mar- 
ble stutnes, a wtone pedestal, some terracotta weights, morsels of painted 
vaeoa, more than twenty coins of different periods, and lastly a Roman 
inaeription.—Athenoum, Sept, 26, 

ARGOS (near)—Amenioan Exoavationa at THe Heraron.—lIn 1854 
MM. Rhaogebé and Bursian had made tentative excuvations on the site 
of the second temple, digging trenches on the north and east sides of the 
teniple, but they appear not to have gone lower than the top of the ex- 
tant walls, = that their work Jet te no diseoveries and all traces of it linve 

The temples in the sacred enclosure of the Hernion are situated on the 
hill, Kuboin about five miles from Argos and were the main sanctuary of 
the entire Argive district from prehistoric times, Exeavations were under- 
taken here during the winter of 1822 and continued until the first week in 
April, yielding results that already promise to make this one of the moat 
important excavations undertaken tn Greece. ‘The buildings investignted 
were: (1) the early temple burned in 426 B. c; (2) the second temple 
erected by Eupolemoa between 420 and 416 », c.: (3) a third temple: 
(4) a large ston; (0) some nq uedieta, 
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The earliest temple, erected on the slope of the hill, was only cursorily 
investigated at the beginning of the excavations, It was found to be on 
# platfurm supported by polygonal walls. Some trenches having been dug 
the ancient polygonal pavement was reached, and thick layers of lurnt 
wood were found, telling the history of the destruction of the temple. 

Work was soon concentrated, however, on the acoond temple, the site af 
which was cleared almost cotnpletely, It is known to have been one of the 
most beautiful temples in Greoee, built by Eupolemus of Argos, and deon- 
rated under the supervision of the great sculptor Polylleitos the rival and 
contemporary of Pheidias, The foundation-walls were all Inid bare to a 
depth of four to live metres holow the surtnee, und were cleared all nround 
tot distance of another foar or five metres A great many pieces of well- 
preserved architectural decoration were found, sufficient to muke a restora- 
tion of the temple possible. They bear « certain resemblanve to the deco- 
ration of the thofoe at Eipidauros, now thought to have been the work of 
Polykloites the younger, but this resemblance is rather that of a prototype, 
The closest connection is with the Erechtheion at Athens. Several pieces 
of sculpture were found. The most important is a life-size marble head of 
Her in porfeet preservation, found near the west end of the temple, and 
belonging evidently to its pedimental agulptures, It is of the greatest im- 
portance for the knowledge of Greek sculpture, for it isa work of the fifth 
century, probably from the hand of Polykloitoa, and the only well-pre- 
sorved head of the greatest period of Greek sculpture. Other small frag- 
ments of sculpture seemed to belong to pedimontal sculptures. In the 
interior foundations of the temple waa found « large piece of a metope 
with the torso of a warrior fighting, in perfect precervation, by the hand 
or school of Polykleites. There are also two well-preserved auiniler mar- 
ble heads one certainly belonging to a metope, 

Bolow the temples there was found to be # terrace of consllerable ex- 
tent upon which a number of buildings haa been erected, Remains were 
found of a large stoa, of a third temple, aid of extensive aqueducts, the 
excavation of which, with that of the firet temple, was nserved itil gest 
weason, Even the aecond temple was not quite finished; and the southern 
duclivity with ite staire wae left untouched. 

|A discovery of the greatest importance was made between the two tent- 
ples. At the west end of the second temple, the hill waa dag away to 6 
depth of over thirty feet, carrying away substantially the side:of the hill, 
and resulting in the uncovering of a thiek black stratum of earth within 
which was found a1 immense nutuber of objects belonging to the primitive 
period of Argive art which Dr. Waldeteit considers ae hardly inferior in 
interest—if at all—to Dr, Schliemann's discoveries at Tiryns anid Mykenai, 
In his opinion, none of them are of Inter date than the sixth century a. c. 
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In ‘his report to the Institute, which will soon appear in the Institute's 
Annual Report, Dr, Waldetein gives a list of selection from this collee- 
tion which has been cent to the Musoum at Athens, ‘Though this list in- 
eludes only the smaller part of the find, it contains many hundred pieces: 
terracotta figurines, vases, marble heads, bronze atatuettes and animals, 
objects nnd heads in bronze, gold, silver, ivory, bone, amber, ee. Two are 
Egyptian in style and have hieroglyphs. It is probable that the: study 
of this-collection of objects will be extremely instructive for the period of 
Greek art between the Homeric age and the sixth century, for there appears 
to be among them a large number of figured pieces. Such are, for exmm- 


ple, thirty-nine stone heads. | 
Messrs. Browneon, Fox, De Cou and Newhall oeiated Dr, Waldstein 
eiciently in the oxeavationk 


ATHENS,—Excavations at THe DipvLon.— Amongst the moet important 
reanlts of the Intest excavations at the Dipylon at Athens is the discovery 
of a eauetuary in the midst of the necropolis, « position hitherto wopre- 
céflented.. There is also an inscription of forty-two lines belonging to the 
first century #8, ¢., which is entirely preserved, Ly it mention i inade of 
the worship of Artemis Soteirs, which it was not hitherto anppoed had 
existed in Attika, and there occur in it the names of two archons now 
known to us for the first time. Profesor Mylonas, who ie the discoverer 
of this inscription, will publish -it immediately in the Ephemeris Archaio- 
logit’, together with some others relating to the Dionysiac actors, one of 
whom belongs to the fourth century #, ¢, 

Professor Mylonas is preparing a comprehensive work upon the results 
of the excavations at the Dipylon, in which he follows their course from 
their commencement in 1862 till the present day. They were begun under 
the auspices of the Italian Government, and were continued by the Greek 
Archawlogieal Society —dAthenaum, Jan, 2. 

SEARCH FOR BUILDINGS IN THE AOoRA—The German Institute commenced, 
at the eloee of last January, investigations for the pu rpose of ascerinining 
whether any of the buildings which are described by Pausanins in the 
Agora could be identified. They should be sought for west of the so 
called Theselon and north of the new railway at « point where Pateanins 
placed the Ston Bnsilsics, But, as the owner of thie piece of land did 
not allow excavations to be mae, a beginning had to be made elsawhore. 
On the right of the modern road leading from the Areopagos and the 
Pryx to the Acropolis ia au ancient water-condnit garried through the 
rock which evidently earried drinking-water in the neighborhood of the 
Areopagas to the old market-place.. It wna here that the excavations were 
started. The object was to determine, on the one side, the Uppr #ee- 
tion. and starting point of the conduit, and, on the othor, the reservoir or 
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running fountain at which it ended. As Pausanias speaks of a running 
fountain in or near the market-place, the famous Enneakrounos, it eeemed 
possible to determine more accurately the position of this largest and most 
important fountain of the city. The first part of the problem waa par- 
tinlly solved, On the left side of the modern road the upper coutinuation 
of the rock-out conduit was found and cleared. It consists of a canal con- 
structed of large elabs of calcureous stone and covered with the same. Its 
direction shows it to have come from the upper [isos valley, and to have 
skirted the south declivity of the Akropolia, A rock-cut canal under the 
“ Hofvarten ” which still carries water must be joined to this sume syeteni. 
The construction of the newly-discovered part proves it to be n Greek and 
not a Roman work, and its size shows it to have been the bearer of the 
main supply of fresh water to tho city. 

Exeayations at the terminus of the conduit, between the Poyx and the 
Areopayos, have not shown any traces of the -reservoir-fountain. A street 
wos, however, brought to light with a retaining wall of large stones, which 
lad from the region of the old market-place wp to the Akropolis, [ts width 
of about 1.20 met. # about right for such « purpow. North of the road 
waa a Ronan or Byzantine cistern with a crude brick conduit, and under 
this a Greek or Roman structure with a marble-mossic pavemant, within 
which were found three Roman marble heads and « statuette of Hekate, 
‘There is still hope of finding the fountain, however, for excavations have 
not yet reached the ancient level. At all events, the discovery of the roail 
ani thy conduit mark considerable progress in our topographic knowledge 
of the Agorn—Athen. Mitthal., 1591, pp. 445-45. 

ADDITIONG To THE CENTRAL Museum—The Deltion reporta the following 
widitions to the Central Moseum from June to Sept., 1891. Sculptures 
found in prolonging the milway from Athens to Peiraieus: the base of 
Bryaxis; o headless statue of Nike Apteros, 1.10 met. high, an excollont 
work of the third century ; a votive relief representing Amphiaraos and 
Hygivia. From Melos, n colossal statue of the type of tho Apollon of 
Tenen; from Thessaly, « sopulchea! relief of atanding male figure hold- 
ing tyre. Base of the Thriasians, on which has been found on artist's 
signature: KawmorGérqy Ains Oder d=dyrav. Some antiquities from Tri- 
poli, confiscated at the Peirnienus, among which are three marble statuettes 
of Artemis n= huntress, and a funerary banquet remarkable because it is 
not in relief but in the ronnd, Some vases from the tumulus of Marn- 
thon, among then:an archaic amphora 63 cent, high with zonos of natural 
and fantastic animals grouped around the winged goddess called the Per- 
aian Artemia—Herue Arch., 1802, 1, 5. 

Oe PanrHenon—Mr. Penrose has published an article in the Journal 
of Hellenic Stwlies, in which he undertakes to refute Dr. Dorpield’s theory 
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reganiing the old Parthenon, He believes: (1) that the fragments eet 
into the north wall of the Acropolis belong to the old temple which oc- 
cupied the same site us the new; (2) that the archaic growps found on the 
Acropolis decorated the pedimente of the old Parthenon. 

Kenameoe.—In the outer Kerameikos, near the road to the Pelraleus, 
many large archaic vases of the Dipylon style have been dug out, which, 
according to the director of excavutions, Dr, Kabbadins, were set Up over 
the graves instead of a monument or afele, In one place a squnre peri- 
dofos or enclosure, made of plinthot or unbaked bricks, was diseovereil. 
Within was found s toml) used after cremation, over which wae a eylin- 
drical funereal monument made of the same kind of bricks, resembling 
the tumnlus of Vurva.—Athenewn, Aug 8, 

Manace Heap —In the new works of the Peirnieu-Athens railway station 
hes beet found the marble head of « womnn, of good workmanship, She 
wears o dindem, and the festures are very fitely cut. It is thought to be 
long to's headless statue found on this site » hort time ago—Athenawm, 
Dec. 5, 

MOUNT ATHOS.—Bunnino oF MONASTERY OF SimopeTRa.—aA eal piioe 
of intelligence has recently reached ue from Mount Athoe—the news of 
the burning of the monastery of Simopetra, fn it has been lost tA 
treasure, but especially the library. Simopetra was not large, nar wns it 

ame of the oldest establishments on the Holy Mountain, Tt in said to lave 

been erected In the fourteenth century (1363) by St. Simon, on o lift diffi- 
cult of access (whonee ita name}, nt the expense of the Sorvian ruler Joli 
Ungies The Servian Emperor was himeelf one of the first monks. 

According to the-news that has reached us; the lTbrary ia totally de- 
atroyed. There were 244 Greek manuscripts in all, 43 wore on pairchient 
and 197 were-on paper. The four remaining ones J ealled bombyetni. Of 
the manuseripte on-parchrment, 1 belonged to the ninth century, 6 ta the 
tenth, 3 to the eleventh, 10\to'the twelfth, 13 to the thirteenth, and 10 to 
the fourteenth; while of the paper ones, 1 helonged two the thirteenth, .9 
to the fourteenth, 11 to the fifteenth, 40 to the sixteenth, 43 to the seven- 
teenth, 16 to the éighteanth, and | to the Hineteenth, The Penning iz 
paper Mas. were ritual and service books, with Church notes from tho fours 
onv belonged to the thirteenth century, the three others to the fourteenth. 
Most of tho codices contained works of the fathers or books fhr Church 
te Among the forty-three manuscripts on parchment there Wore sixteen 
copies of the Gospele and three of the Epistles and Acts, cight works of 
St Chrysstom, two of 81. Ephrset: Syroz, one of the epecchis af St. 
Gregory Narinnze, one of the speeches of Antonius Binsite, one of works 
hy Theopbylact, Bishop of Bulgaria, four Penltors, ete, ‘The rect of the 
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manuscripts on paper, besides those of Church music, contained five Gos- 
pels, five Epistles and Acta, six Pealters, eight lives of the esints, two works 
of St, Chrysostom, two of St. John of Damascus, one of St. Ephraem Syrus, 
ee, There were, too, foor collections of modern Greek sermons (among 
them two of Maximus of the Peloponnesus), two Nomocanones, i treatioe 
of Theophilus Corydalleuse (of the xvii century) an Aristotle, s logie, and 
a treatise on physice hy Vicentiue Damodus of the xvitr century, ete 

OF art there woe little in the library of Simopetra. Five rabhisecriite 
on parchment and three on paper were the only ones which were adorned 
with ornamental titles and initinls, Only four possessed miniatures; of 
these a paper ms, (in octavo) of the fifteenth century contained portraits 
of 6. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory, and St; Theodore. Two parch- 
ment Mss., one of them a quarto of the twelfth century, the other an octavo 
of the thirteenth, comprised portraits of the four Evangelista. The richest 
whe a parchment octavo of the fourteenth century, Illuminated. It con- 
tained in nll ten minintures, a little vignette with the bust of David, David 
and Goliath, Moss, Hannah, Habakkuk, lssiah, Jonnh as he came out of 
the whale's belly, and the Mother of God; but the best pictures were that 
of the Three Children, over whom waa depicted an angel sheltering them, 
and that in which Moses wis depicted between two women on whom he 
Jaid his hands, while they stretched their hands towards him, = that their 
hands and the figure of Mises aseumed the form of a cross, Thess ilhimi- 
nations wore most of them faded; but the value of their artivtic motives 
was great, and the picture last described particularly interesting. 

Thore was also o polimpsest among the parchmenta of Simepetra. Tho 
commentary of St. Chrysostom on Aristotle was written in a twelfth cen- 
tury hand over the older writing; but the writing benenth was not Greek, 
but Georgian. There is also another los of Importance which quite eclipses 
that of the many later liturgical ams. all put together. tis the destruc: 
tion of mn “Aréog ray yopirer by Schannikios Kartinos, printed in Venice 
by Fratcesoo Giuliano iv 1694, 9 hook whieh waa bound up with the manu- 
script Physics of Vicentius Damodus, It was an exceedingly mre edition, 
very likely unique, for it waa altovethor unknown to billiographore, who 
knew otly the elthio princeps of 1556 (printed by B, Zanetti), a unique 
copy of which ie in the Munich Library, and an edition af 1500 or 1567 
(Jacobus Leoncinus, Venice), the title of which ie given by Papadopulos 
Vretes in bile Nee-Hellenic Philology, but of which the only copy known is 
at present in the National Library at Athens, a copy that lacks the title- 
page and sewer! lonves. 

According to my entalogue, several names of scribes were to be found 
on the ates. of Simopetra that ehould be added to the list in Gardthansn’s 
‘Paleography.’ Naturally most of these scribes belong to the perind eul- 
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sequent to the capture of Constantinople, and have only local importance, 
w¢ they were most of them monks on Mount Athe. I give the names 
alphabetically —Antoniue Monachus (1634). Arsenius Sacerdos (1695). 
Benjamin Jahochoritz (1788). Comnenus {sixteenth century), Constan- 
tits Sacerdos (115%), Cyrillus Monachus (1586, 1687, 1658, 1589, 1500, 
1609). Cyrillus Sacerdos (1626). Daniel (sixteenth century; four times 
in the manuscript without date). Dionysins Diaconus (1705), Dorothens 
Monachus (1724). Elias Peloponnesins (1535). Jacobus Hieromonachne, 
afterwards hishop (1086). Joel (1568, twice), Leontine Monnchus({itt2). 
Lucas Cyprinus, Metropolitan of Hungary and Wallachia (1035). Mala- 
chias (1505), the same, no doubt, who wrote the copy of Alexander Tral- 
linus inthe Laurentian Library (74,10), Martyrins Monachus (fifteenth 
century). Metrophanes (1620), Nicephorus(seventeenth century). Nilus 
(sixteenth century). Paulus (eeventeenth century). Rabulas Monachus, 
from Trials in Thessaly (1680,1583). Raphael (1611). Sophin, daughter 
of Hlice Contojohannes (1469), Sophronius (1004, 1628), if these two 
was are by one hand, Stephanus Sacerdos (1414). Symeon Calandris(*), 
Priest and Proteedions of Mhodos (1251), already known as the scribe of the 
Theophylact in the Esourial (0,1,16); biafamily nameisnew. Theodorus 
Sacenke (xtv century). Theophilus (1540), Zacharias Monachua, from 
Loctzi near Janina (1643), Zacharias Monnchus (xvi century). 

Front this short secount it will be evident that the los of the library of 
Simupetra, which contained, besides its codices, 750 booke—many of them 
oli editione—is to be deplored, in apite of the alight importance of ite manu- 
seripta—Lamnros, it Atheneum, Aug. 1. 

DELPHO!.—Frenow Excavations.—lIt is expected that excavations will 
be oomomenced this season at Delphoi,. M. Homolle, in the course of an 
excursion, found in a garten an archaic femalo torso of a type similar to 
Athens, and a sepalehral distych, the epitaph of one Achilles who calls 
himself a Trojan. 

ENOPE.—Prenistonic Tome.—Near the reputed site of the Homerie 
city of Enope, in Meseenia,a prehistoric sepulture haa been excavated by 
the Greek Government, in which were found, amongst other objecta, (we 
very archaic figurint in lead, one representing a man, the other a woman, 
The whole has been transported to Athons.—A thenewm, Ang, 15, 

EPIDAUROS.—At Epidauno, the whole of the coven of the Odeum, 
whieh is in the enered enclwure of Asklopins, how heen cleared, and the 
excavation of the ssena i# in progres. The pavement of the orchestra is 
found to be of mosgic—Atheneum, Aug. 8. 

The Intest excavations have brought to light the ancient building at 
thé ssuthenst of the Temple of Asklepios and to the north of the Temple 
of Artemis, and herein were discovered the remaing of the altar on which 
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the victims were sacrificed. Around it wae a lnyer of black earth, in 
which were found ashes and bones of animale, with many fragments of 
small terracotta vases nnd bronzes, (hse terrracotta fragment is import- 
ant heeause it containg some archaic inscriptions belonging to the first 
years of the fifth century B. c., being anathemata to Avklepiog and A pollo. 
To the northeast of the Temple of Asklepiog were unearthed some bathra 
and exhedre, and aome votive inscriptions of Hellenic and Ronmn times. 
The whole diasoma of the temple wae also cleared. —Athencewm, Jan. 2. 

Names of AaTiISTS —Fursimiles have been published by Kabbadias in 
the AeArdor (1891) of the signatures of sculptors found by him at Epi- 
duures, ‘They are: Spowdins, Atlenogenes, Labreas, .. . Mex aon of Kalli- 
krates, Eunows, Poron, Dion, Hebtorides, Nikon, Kallilrates, Nikomenes, 
Timokvautes, Thyandros, Theophiles— Revue Arch., 1892, 1, 06. 

ERETRIA—Excavations ay Dr. Tsountas.—The Hestia of Athens pub- 
lidhes w report on the excavations recently executed at Erotria, in Euboia, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Tsountas. More than five hundred 
tombe of different ages, ranging from the sixth century 8. c. to the By- 
zantine period, have been opened. Ina tomb of the third century n.c. 
was found a bronze mirror with two handles, of which one bears in relief 
woman sented on a swan, to which she is giving water to drink out of o 
skyphoa; while on the other isa womanon horse-back. In the same tomb 
was found another mirror having only one handle, beuring in relief the 
buat of o wortan. In other tombs were found many vases of the fifth and 
fourth centuries # c., of which the principal is a fine: lehythos, repre- 
senting in colors two women, with the inscription Adyar xaAds. Other 
mirrors ornamented with fine representations in relief came to light in 
other parte of the necropolis, In the tomb of a girl discovered at a depth 
of 44 metres, consisting of a larnaz of poros stone, were found four large 
lekythoi richly udorned with figures referring to funeral rites, and  #era- 
oa, Of which latter we have but few examples left, Ot it are twenty-one 
firures of correct design, representing the rape of ‘Theti« and nuptial 
scents, with figures of Aphrodite and her sttendanta Every figure has 
its name inscribed, The back of the heremos iy ornamented with the bust 
of « woman finely worked, and painted in enamel, with the hair gilded. 
—Athenoum, Doc, 5. 

GY THION.—Treatae.—Excavations have begun in the atcient theatre 
of Gythion, the former port‘of Sparta, in the gulf of Lakonika.—d then- 
awum, Jan. 2. 

MOUNT LYKONE anp MEDAIA—M. Jomannes Korirxtotis writes 
from Argos regarding the excavations on Mount Lykone, near Argos, and 
in thw ancient Argolie city of Medaia: “ In the excavations made lately 
under the amphitheatre I have discovered a eeries of one-and-twenty 
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rowe of geste at  considernble depth, and the foundations of the stage 
and orchestra have come to light far under the suil. The countless pieces 
of marble which have been unearthed and the discovery of « stvlobute 
ruitke me sanguine ns to architectonic dissoveria” The orchestra is 
partly hewn out of the rock, partly covered with slabs of stone and cal- 
eateous sand. Behind the orchestra have been diseovwrod five walls, one 
behind the other at shart intervala, The first three ure of the Roman 
period, the Inst two-belong to the stage buildings of the Greek period, 
Among othor things found are an aqueduct, two columns of tufa, n Roman 
inscription, and some coins.—Atheneum, Oet. 10. 

MEGALOPOLIS.—We understand that Mr, R. W. Schultz is going out 
to Megwlopolis in the autumn, at the request of the Committee of the 
British School at Athens, in order to muke accorate plans and drawings 
of the reanlis of the recent exeavations on the sites both of the Agora and 
the thentre, and to record all the items of architectural evidence which hive 
been Inid bare, With Mr. Schultz's plans and evidence it ought to be 
possible to come to sume trustworthy conclusion regarding thu point at 
iasué.—Athenowen, Aug. 15. 

MELOS.—In the same fleld where the Aphrodite wns discovered, there 
hos heey found the statue of a pugilist, over life-size, from which only the 
lower part of the legs is tnissing.—Rov. Arch., TS92, 7, p, 114. 

MYKENAL—The tombs whose discovery or etudy were mentioned on 
}, 145 have been since then more fully iNnetrntel in the KpAemeris by 
Dr. Tsyuntas. One of the tombs was dug in the rock near two others 
enustructed and degorated in similar fashion. The door, af trapemidal 
shape, is decorated along its edge. with polychromatic rosettes framed in 
Wwave-palterns. The type of the rosottes appoars to he Asiatic, but the 
Wilve-pattern is strictly Myconman, and ix found, for exaingle, on the Cre 
fay urns published by Dr, Orsi CAfon, Ant, 1, pl). The tomb contained 
butafewarticles: gold leaves, frnemonts of glass paste anc of ivory piliney ine 
on which ovtopot were enpraved: ina cavity at the x, w. corner were some 
hones, a bronze vase, ani shove it a human skull. The bones were not 
burned, and there were but few traces af nebes, An intaresting fiet was 
the finding emong the fragments of vases of ona which helongs to the geo. 
metri¢ stvle called “Dipylow:” this kind of ceramics is rare at Mykenai, 
but was introdaced there whilo the Mrycenwan style propor 26 till floyrial- 
ing. Dr, Tsountas rejects the bypothesiz of a violation of the tomb, the 
pasare that lends to it thowing uo disturbance, The roof of this tom) 
hos a choraeteristle not found yet either at Mykenni or at Sparta: it is 
fnelined on all four sides, just as in a Cretan urn published by De, One 
(of. Girfau Cat, pl 1).. This was probably the type of the private hotme 
nt Mvykenui, while the tombe with aewar vaole mtd core preserved the 
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remembrance of an earlier type. On the other hand, the exeayathone at 
Tiryna have proved that in the royal palaces of this period the terraced 
roof ie the dominant type: this system of construction was of Oriental ori- 
gin and best suited to dry climates. In classic Greece, the hubit of angu- 
lar roofs is maintained only in the temples by a sort of religious survival. 
The type of the royal palaces of Tiryns and Mykeuai, whose model appears 
to be Egyptian, hecame, by development, that of the Greek and Greeo- 
Roman dwellings, 

The exploration of the tomb of Elytaimnestra led to the (liscovery of 
parts of the decoration of the fagade, especially the chanelled hase of a 
half-column and a part of the half-column itself. In the centre of the 
tomb, at a depth of 60 cent. from the ancient level, a well was found com- 
municating with the exterior by means of » water-conduit, and made for 
the purpose of drainage. Dr. Tsoantus believes that, after cach burial, 
the dromos was filled in; consequently, the decoration of the facade was 
but for the object of sutisfying for a moment the pride of tho reat 
Achwan families —S, Remacn, in Revwe Arch., 1391, 1, pp. 89-90, 

Revers on Sitver Vase.—In the fourth royal tomb at Mykenni, Schiie- 
mann discovered the fragments of a silver vase decorated with reliefs, It 
has only recently been cleaned and published by Tsountas in the Ephemeris 
(1891, pli. 2). Its importance is such ts to place it, side by side with 
the vasea of Vaphio, among the greatest products of Mycenwzan art. Thi 
subject is the defense of a besieged town, In mountainous scenery, in 
which are olive-trees similar to those on the Vaphio vases, are a number 
of nude warriors in picturesque attitudes and groups. They are armed, 
some with bows and arrows, othurs with slings, and are fighting in defense 
of the city under the orders of two robed chiefy on the right. In the 
background behind them is the city on whos walls are women encourag- 
ing their defenders with lively gestures, The scene is exactly like that 
described by the author of the shield of Achilles. There are no Asintic 
clements in the composition, but it seems to have been executed by an 
artist who had seen Egyptian works—Aerue Areh,, 1891, 1, p. 90. 

ANTIQUITIES OF LATE MycENan PEeRtoo.—To the northeast of the Lion- 
gate, was explored in 1590 a group of houses whose contents appear to 
belong to the close of the Mycenwan period, when Fhonician influences 
predominated. Apparently, the houses had no iloora but were reached 
by ladders, Among the interesting objects found was a browse stutuette 
of a man with right arm raised, aimilar to one found by Schliemann at 
Tiryns. There were aleo four double axes, three awords of the type in 
Schliwmann’s Myoonae p. 238, two other swords slightly diffrent. Sirmi- 
lar swords have been found at Talyso, Karpathos, Korkyra, Corinth, 
Amyklai, and in Southern Italy, There were also two fibube, different 
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from these hitherto found at Mykenai and like those of the Italian terra- 
mare.—Rerne Arch, 1801, 1, pp. 91-2 

MYKENA! AND ATHens.—Drr. Tsountes shows that in one of the houses 
méntioned above there were found four childrens’ graves containing, among 
other objects, vases of Mycenman style, one of which has elements of geo- 
metrie decoration, ‘To these he compares four childrens’ tombs found on 
the acropolie of Athens, and a deposit of utensils similar te thoee of Mykenal, 
Some houses whose remains were found neur the Payx, were reached, ne 
at Mykenal, by eteps, ne in some ancient houses in Rome, also, Thus are 
multiplied the pointe of contact of the reeent Mycemenn culture with that 
of Attika, and even of Italy. 

CowoLuaions oF Dr. Tsountas on Mycenan Cucturs.—Dr. Tsountas’ 
conclusions are unfavornbie to the Asintic origin of Myoenman civilization, 
Hiz-main poimtearo as follows: (1) the representations of divinities found 
at Mykenai may be explained according to Greek ides; (2) at Mykenai 
and Tiryns, there are-no remains of eatable fishes but there are of oysters, 
aud the Greeke of Homer were not ichthyophagous while thore is one com- 
won word inthe Arian tongues to designate the ovater; (3) the Mycensane 
nro conndécted, on the one hand, with the Italiotes and other Aryans, and, 
ot the other, with the Greeks of the historic period, whose civilization ka 
eontinuntion of theirs: (4) the typo of the Mycenwan house is adapted toa 
riiny climate ani! was imported from the north— Keeur Arch., 1892, 1, p.2. 

PAROS —Dr. Lambakls, of Athens, his diseowermd] in the island of Paros 
a Greek-Christian inscription giving the name of the founder of the church 
known by the name of Hekatompyliane.—aAthenainm, Nov, 14, 

PHLIUS—Tho excavations here uve been carried on by Mr. HL &, 
Washington of the American Schoo! at his own expense, No report on 
their results is yet at hand, but they are said to have excited considerable 
interest among Greek archeologists. 

SAMOTHRACE.—During the autumn of LStl, M. Cha mpaieewii, Froneh 
nuinister, made excavations st Saniothrace in the hope of finding theresome 
more iragments of the famous statue of Nike. His most important dis- 
covery whe that of a fragment of inscription with the letters: ..= POAIOS 
which wae found in the very chomber where the statue wes unearthed, 
Thia would support Mr, Murray's opinion that the statue was tho work af 
a Rhodian artist whose name was here given but is now imposible to re- 
store, ae only the final letter remains. 

The ruins of three sanctuaries were explored. In one of them was found 
a perfectly preserved inseription inentioning the nnmes and origin of 4 
number of pilgrime who bad come from the neighboring island of Imbros 
to be initiated in the miyeteries (in great honor among the Greeks) cele- 
hrated each year at Satnothrace toward the month of August. ‘The inserip- 
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tion proves the existence, for the Cahiric worship at Samothrace, of 5 
double degree of initiation in the mysteries, euch as hae already been proved 
for those of Eleusis; and it ends in an invocation to the great gods of Samo- 
thrace, which were, of course, the Kaheiroi.. The inscription begins: “In 
the reign of Sabinus have been initiated the Athenian citizens Sokrates, 
son of Archelaos (other names follow), Apopte:: Pabling Herennius, son 
of Leonteus of Azenia, Klaros, son of Kiaros of Leonia, Julins Hermippus. 
To the great gods of Samothrace.” 

Acsmall marblo figure was found, evidently a domestic divinity intended 
fur the protection of a house; it is either a Hermes or one of the Kabeirai, 
for it strongly resembles the figure of the Cabirie god ‘Agoyeperos, part of 
the famous three-faced group in the Vatican—Chion. des Arts, 1802, No.8. 

SPARTA.— TENTATIVE AMERICAN Excavations —Permission having been 
obtained to excavate in Lakonika, Dr, Waldatein decided to bogin digging 
trinl-trenchea at Sparta. Permission was given him to dig trinl-troenchee 
iti any private property without conrpensation, in order that the best sites 
might he tested before selecting « definite place for the exearations. He 
wne also allowed to excavate on nll yovernment lands. Between thirty 
and forty trial-trenches were therefore dug dow to the native soil in yari- 
cue parts of the city. ‘The result went to prove that ancient Sparta was 
ruined not only by Mistra on the hill but by the mediseval Lacedienion. 
Cn the éitesupposed to mark the Agora many walls were examined which 
were built of ancient material hut were medial, the stones not being in 
any ens in sifu. Ae no traces of ancient buildings were found bere, the 
Agora should be sought eleewhere, probably between the theatre and the 
eireviar hall of Epimynides. A trench was dug through the theatre 52 
niet, long, 24 wide, with an average depth of 3 motres. Dr. Waldstein is 
of the opinion that, notwithstanding the well-known pnsage in Thuky- 
dides, aucient Sparta posseseed many magnificent buildings and other 
works of art nf the woud! period, 

The principal diseovery wae that of a structure of the sixth ooutury B.C, 
mentioned by Paussniaa, the cirenlar building of Epimenides, [1 har a 
dinmeter of about 100 feet, being consequently more than twice the size 
of the thofoa of Epidauros. On its summit waa found the base of « statue 
which appears to be that of one of the two statues (Zeus and Hera) which 
decorated tho building, according to Pausanins, ‘This tholoe is not only 
important architecturally but because it will henceforth be the starting- 
point in the study of the topography of Spartn. 

The walls of the so-called Leonidaion or tomb of Leonidas were com- 
pletely cloared; this was, up to the present, the only building seen above 
ground. Dr, Waldatein regards it not as a monument but as s stunll 
temple in anfis. 
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An interesting grave waa opened, cantaining a metrical mseription 
erected by his wife to Botrichon a Hegemon of Sparta. 

THESPIA!,—EXcAvATiONS OF THE FreNoH SoHooL.—Thw French Sehoal 
ja still excavating at Thespini, in Bolotia, and to the more than 210 inmerip- 
tions discovered lately must now be added 150 freeh ones taken out of the 
walls of Eremokastron, which are found to have been built mostly of ancient 
material, They will now be entirely demolished in order to the rescue of 
all the antiquities they contain, Several of the texte already discovered 
are in archaic characters. Amongst the various objects of sculpture that 
have thus come to ght are an archaic head of Apollo, some figures of 
animats, several statues of wormen and basreliefs—Athenoum, Aug, 8. 

ZANTE=ZAKYNTHOS.—()n the promontory Hieraka of Zante, has been 
found o hoard of ancient terracottas, consisting of vases, lanspa, reliefs, and 
figurines. These last represent heada of men and women, figures of animals, 
centaurs, ele. Amongst the vases n lekythoe is deserving of mention, ua it 
represents satyre pursued by a wild boar—Athenoum, Nov, 14. 


KRETE, THE SPORADES AND THE KYKLADES. 


Cumatian insonipTions ano Antiquitzea—Dr. Hatanere publishes, 
in the Athenceum for Oct. 3, a letter on Greek Christian inscriptions in the 
Sporndes, the Kykindes, and in Krete, 

THERA (=Santonn).—A earcophogus-front decorated with a ercss and 
two rosettes, embedded in the wall of the church of Haghios Stephanos 
near the necropolis of Oia, has also a short inseription. It had bean een 
by Professor Ross in 1836, who was undecided whether to date it from the 
fourth or fifth or from the third or even second century, Halbherr selects 
the Ister date on account of form and corrapt orthography. The pagan 
names borne by the two pereons mentioned prevent him from putting them 
at a more recent date. The text (consisting of one ling) is ae follows: 
"Ayre wal qpolfepe Meyayp dpydiyede (4i¢) Both (aie) rp Sovdw [ow X}}- 
apd xal Mryporury Ke (wie) tors (for wiote) Te! . . “ Holy and dread 
Michael archangel, euceour thy servant Charimos, and Mnemosyne [hie 
wife], snd the children P...." 

mELOs—In the eouth of thé island of Melos=Milo pot far from the 
alope of Mount Haghios Eling, in an out-of-the-way place, very little visited 
by travellers or archeologists, called 4 «jpros, there isa «mall chureh of the 
Panaghia, wow half ruined and almost buried in earth and shrubs, which 
might well be clearad away, u# the building deserves the atteution of all 
lovers of Byzantine art. The church is crowned hy a onpola adorned with 
Byzantine paintings of shints, within the centre a large head of the Panto- 
orator. In the upper portion of the apse are two seated figures, one-of « 
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man, the other of & woman, who muy represent the great emperor and 
empress reigning at the time when the church was built, or more probably 
the most popular saints of the Eastern Church, Constantine and Helen, 
The inscription is carved in good letters on the front rim of the dyia tpdrega, 
a thick stone of white marble, belonging, it would seem, to the bawe of ome 
ancient etatoe, a lithe oot and rouniled off on thisside, [t 2 an invocntion 
to St, Theodore, perhaps the original patron gaint of the church, --"Ayu 
Gedsane dpornfe jaar -- “St. Theodore, have care of us.” Its date ia but 
slightly later than the preceding. 

AMORGOS.—Ln thie island, amongst others, the following inscription ts 
found, in front of the church of Haghia Sophia, in the village of Langada, 
Tt is iseriled partly on the upper rim, partly on the shaft, of asmall column 
which belonged to the harbor of the ancient city of igiale, where may till 
be funnd the ruins of several old churches. Tho inscription refers to a vow 
of un aetuyrina, called Kyrinkos to St, Michael, and to aome other saint, 
whose name is preserved only In fragment which may stand for Andrea; 
Ek roy dyaor Megan nal “Avd[pdar| tedp ebyis Kuysarot derovaplor, 

KRETE—Of « Cretan inseription of several lines referring to the con- 
etruction of part of a excred edifice in Gortyna, near the Temple of the 
Pythian Apollo (made known in an imperfect copy by Falkener in the 
Musewm af Clasncal Antiquities, vol. ii, p. 270), E may have something to 
say on another occasion, I will, however, here communicate severnl sinall 
frngmentary inscriptions copied hy me hore and there on the island. The 
must Interesting is one from the city of CHessonesos, one of the rest ancient 
episcopal sees of Krete, already mentioned at the time of Nikephoros Phokaa, 
afterwards appropriated by the Latins, and etill furnishing a title 1 the 
Greek bishopric of Peithiada, [1 consists of an imprecation against those 
who polluted by filth a certain Ibeality, which we may suppose was in front 
of, or in close proximity to, come church or other sacred precinct, and is to 
be found seulptured round the base of n column of white marble, 0.25 mitre 
in diameter, now preserveil in a house of the village of Kutulapksri, vot far 
frum the site of the mncient city: + “O rede dvratéle poraplar dyére ro 
aplipa) ++ “He who conmite a nuisance in thie place i# guilty of ain,” 
or ele “is deserving of punishment.” [hie inseription ia similar in tenor 
and in form tothe pagati ones which may bd seeu in certain places on the 
walls of Pompeii. 

‘Two sepulchral inscriptions belonging to the city of GorTyna are given ; 
but their fragmentary cotdition allows as only to say that they contain the 
stereotyped formula common to this kind of epigraphy. 

At Gortyna there is also a emal! white marble ses having on one side 
the following invoention to St. Nicholas: “Ayre NucAae Borfgror ry yepig 
rout «al edema, anil on the other the beginning of the trisagron: “Asaos 6 

I! 
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Q@dts:... Although the form of the letters je sufficiently good, the word 
xwploy describes the period when villages began to be planted on the site 
of Gortyna. Here the allosion is prohably to that of Haghiot Deka (the 
Holy Ten), or to another 1 litthe more to the west, Metropolis, where » 
church still exists dedicated to St. Nicholas; but the peasant who dis- 
covered the marble intimated that it came from near the Temple of the 
Pythian Apollo, where there was also a very ancient church, now almost 
wholly destroyed. 

Another fragmentary inecription, probably nlao sepulchral, ie walled in 
a house of Haghiot Deka, We here ses a proper name Satyroe in the firet 
line and at the bottom a-nutilated pirase with the words dv wdvos, allu- 
give, if I do not err, to the Christinn notion af earthly sulferings which 
procure eternal reat. On the exterior of the apae of the ancient church 
of St. Titus, now called of the Paringhia (Kepa), near the river Lethalug, 
nid the site of the great insoription of the laws of Gartynna, there was aloo 
6 Christian inseription olerved by Spratt, hut it hea now perishod amidat 
modern repairs It is probably the same that wae copied many years ago 
by the Greek Chourmouges Bysaution, and by him published ins pampl- 
Jet, pared very little: known, printed at Athens ia 1842 under the tithe 
of Koyned. | reproduce it, therefore, here in order to supplement and 
illustrate what Admiral Spratt ssya in his description of that important 
Christian edifice, which was built for the most part of ancient materials, 
near the agora, or forum, of the city of Gortyna, The inseription, divided 
inte three lines, of which two are vertices! ati) one horizontal : fa} Ba 
prayer to Gud of two persona, who beg protection for themselves and for 
their relations: + Kijpue Bont (sie) core Soto Sow Agorriy «'Anipta «ai 
ran ro per oltre + “Lord, help Thy servants Leontios and Andres 
and all those who are with them.” But mother emall inseription, which 
has escaped the attention of all, | discovered in the interior of a emall 
recess or chapel, to the right of the body of the church, about the middln, 
where there exists also 2 pieee of broken slab of Roman times, itsel!’ alsa 
hitherto unknown, with the lescers [im] P(erator) CAES(mr. . . .) | Plater) 
Platrin),... [et ie cut along the upper border of a worked block of loea! 
stone, andl gives us the mame of to unknown Individual called Titus Car- 
pide, perhaps a priest or other eacreid minister of Gurtyna, baptized by the 
name of the first highop left in Kreto hv St. Paul, ; 

At the eastern extremity of the island, the city of tranos, of which the 
site base recently heen dispovercd ot Eremopolis of Sitia. tnust have pea 
sessed a Christian church. The remains of one are to be found almost in 
the centre of the ruins, and from thie place we have the monogram of 
Christ carved on a bloish stone, with orummentation in refiof A firay- 
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ment of a equare slab of marble, with horder or cornice bearing the 
single word [#]rduera, and  emall erose to the right, was found iin the 
same place, and is preserved in a small grange belonging to the Greek 
monke of ‘Toplu-Monastiri. I do not give it hore, a it is, T suppose, the 
head of a catalogue of names which may come to light nt some future date, 

The whole of this part of Krete, from the Capo Sulnone of the aucients, 
now Capo Sidero, to the isthmus of Hierapytnn, nlihough carefully exam- 
ined by Spratt, etill remains very littl explored, nnd, owing to its retired 
position, is generally neglected by travellers. But its richness in remains 
of ancient cities, anil in memoriale of every period of Cretan history, and 
even of prehistoric titues, is, in my opittion, such that T would warmly 
recommend it to the study of archwologists as well as to the historians 
of medimeal, Venetian, and modern times. Many Christian monuments, 
anengst which-are eeveral churches enriched with paintings anil mural 
inscriptions, still await inspection, Of the Hellenic remains, and of some 
Cyclopean constrictions ns far ne regurds the prehistoric age, ne'aleo of 
some toonomente of the Venetian dominion in recent times, 1 hope myself 
to give hereafter an uccount—P RED ERICK HALSHERR. 

ELEUTHERNA —AncHaio STaTUE—Thw archnic statue, the discovery 
of which at Eleatherna, in Krete, was announced hat year, has now been 
more thoroughly oxamined by Dr, E, Lowy, who considors it the first ex- 
aniplo of an early etylo indigenous to that island, which was carried by the 
pupils of Duidalos into Greece. The npper part dlane remains, pane the 
‘existence of color can be only surmised by the lines ilividing the hody inte 
hanile ind by sothe traces of rosettes. ‘The hnir falls in eight curls owt 
the tuck, over # lowly fitting chiton fnstened by a girdle round the waist, 
The fiewre, nt first thought to be an eplebos, is now considered by Dr. Lowy 
to be that of'n woman. the lightly awelling breast finding its analogy in the 
statue dedicated hy Nikander at Delos. A strong likeness ls seen between 
the Cretan statue and one recently discovered by the French at Tegen. It 
is known that Endoios and Chalrosophos (both of Krete) made statues for 
the temples of "Teves, the former of Athens Alea (afterwards carried by 
Augustus to Rote), and the latter one al Apollo and another of himeclf.— 
Athenanum, Ang. 15, 

KNOSSOS—EXCAVATIONS BY THE FRENCH Scvoor.—Tlie excavations of 
the French School at Knosos have been entrusted to M. Joubin, whe for 
several months has been engavel travelling in Krete, visiting all the 
ancient cities except those of the western provinces, —Atienqum, Aug. 1 

M. Joubin has begun by atudying the archaic monuments belonging to 
the Syllogas at Cundia, which will hy published by him with phototype 
‘llustrations —Athenawn, Nov. 14. 
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PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 


Irate Stunies.—Dr. Pauw has published yol. ot of his Alffitaliache 
Forschungen, vider the tith: Die Veneter une ihre Selrrifidenkimaler, At 
the beginning of this century, Insuriptions in any of the old Italic alpha- 
beta were all indiseriniinately clased o# Etrusenn, When, ot lest, the 
Evgunean, Osent, Mesanpian, and Faliscan records had bean clasitivl) and 
deciphered, some 500) inseriptions remained, which were arranced in two 
(ivisions, ‘Those from Etruria proper were called Etruscan, and thuse 
from the valley of the Po were designated as “ North-Etruscan.” The 
first clues hee been attacked with considerable success by Dr. Paull, Dr. 
Deecke, and other scholars, and, with the exception of about a score af 
the longer records, have been successfully interpreted, The so-vnlled 
North-Etrusean-insoriptions—about 350 in number—chietly obtained trom 
the cemeteries at Este, Padua, and Vicenza, with o few from Cudore and 
| Carinthia, refused to yield to the analytic methods which had proved. suc- 
cessful with the inscriptions from Etruria proper. These northern records 
Dr. Pauli has attacked tn the new volume of his Aifitalisclic Forechungen : 
and be haa succeeded in proving that, with a few exceptions, they aro not 
Etruscan, hut belong to the Aryan family of apoooh. Some are Celtio, 
and must be-asigned to the Cisalpine Gauls; but the greater number, he 
contends, ure written in an hitherto unknown langunge, which he culls 
Venetic, and which he considers to be the prototype of Modem Albanian, 
representing the old Ulyrian, one of the missing Jinks in the chain of 
proto-Arynn speoch. Its newrest congener ho considers to be the Messn- 
pian, spoken in the heel of Ttaly, which was exterminated by the Hellenic 
speech of Magna Grecia, According to this theory, the Meseapinna and 
the Veneti were Illyrian tribes whieh crossed the Adriatic, and established 
thenwelves on the opposite Italian coast, bringing with them un alphibet 
Hot derived from the old Italic, which wax a Greek alphabet of the Chal 
cidian type, probably introduced by the Greek colonists of Cumae, but 
based on the alphabet of Western Greece, ui is shown by its urement 
with the older alphabet used in Greek inscriptions from Elis, Looris, and 
Coroyra. The so-called North-Etruscan alphabet does not, therefore, as 
has been hitherto supposed, belong to the Italic class, but mwet be ail. 
ated rather to the Corinthinn, or Western eype, from which the alphabet 
of Curoyra was derived: Dr. Pauli gives facsimiles of pearly GOO of 
these Venetio inscriptions, which he uscribes to the period between the 
end of the fifth and the second centuries, #.¢., that is, after the Etruscan 
power on the Po had fallen before the inroad of the Gauls, Dy. Pauli’s 
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book is one of immense labor and research, and. his investigations exhibit 
his well-known ingenuity, skill and eaution.—Acodemy, Jan. 2. 

Lona ETRUsOAN INSCRIPTION ON PAPYRUS —T’rofcezor Krall has eommuni- 
¢ated to the Academy of Vienna the reaulte of his examination of the 
inseribeid hand on the mummy of a woman in the museum at Agram, which 
waa brought from Egypt by Michael Baric in 1840, H. Brogech, in the 
winter of 1808-9, had already found on the mummy the end of o band 
(which afterwards proved to be 14 metres long) almost entirely covered 
with characters to hin completely unintolligible: The director of tha 
museum having apprised Prof, Krall of the event, tho band was brought 
to Vienna, and at length, after eleven munthe’ study, dicovered by him ‘to 
be the longest Etrusesn inscription knewn to ua, the longest hitherto sup- 
posed axtant being the Peruyian eippts, containing 125 words, The Etrna- 
can nurmy-hand contains 1,200 world, divided into some 200 lines, 
distriluted in nt Teast 12 column, after the thshion of writing on papyrt. 
The material is undoubtedly of ancient Egyptinn manufacture, and the 
ink shows the same color as that of the ordinary writing om mummies, 
According to the Etruscan scholars Bicheler, Deecke, nnd Pauli there can 
be no doult whatever. about the authenticity of the text, so if this real relic 
of antiquity comes to be read, our knowledge of Etrusean will be assured. 
Su far Prof, Kroll hase presented to the Academy an unpublished tantative 
reading, restoring the text and adding o list of all the words occurring im 
it, with adilitions and explanations by W. Deseke: Mesers. Edor have sue- 
ceeded in making photographs of the text—Alhenaum, Jan. 23. 
(New REGULATIONS REGANOING MONUMENTS AND OTHER WORKS CF ART. 
Tho present Minister of Public Instrnetion in Italy, Signor Villart, lias 
recently issued a series of documents deserving the attention uf those inter- 
ested in the preservation of public monuments, They display an evident 
desire to deal surlonely with the question, and are ealeulated to impress on 
the municipal authorities throughout Italy the necessity of fulfilling their 
duties in this particular, The fir, dated June 66. is addresend to the Pre- 
fects of the kingdom, directing them to call the attention of the munici- 
palities to certain articles of the communal and provincial lawe, sand 
royuiring them to make a list of the public monuments, noting their artistic 
and Jiistorical Interest; forbidding the destruction or defacement of such 
moniments, avd not permitting the owner to repair or touch them without 

viously giving notice to the propor official. If, in repairing or demolish- 
ing » building not on the list, aby remains of the past are discovered, the 
proprietor must suapand operations and give notice of the disoovery to the 
mimicipality. A second circular, dated August 7, is conceived in the same: 
spirit, A third appeared on September 7, especially relating to the insertp- 
tions on monuments of the past.—Alhenmum, Nov, 21. 
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ALBISOLA (Liauma),—Remaine have come to light hereof the Roman 
city of Alla Doeilio, Tombs were found in the shape of triangular prisms. 
Of the eoina found one waa of Augustus and Agrippa, and another of 
Drusne—Not, d, Seavi, 1891, pp. 218-21. 

ARCEVIA (Umunta).——PREMISTORIC VILLAGE AND ITS IMPORTANCE FoR 
PALETNOLOGY.—Four kilometres fircim Arcevia in the province of Anocon, 
near a bridge over a break on the rond to Piticchio, investivations nine 
by Professor Brizio have lid to the discovery of a prehistoric hut or fondo 
dieapanna, It is of concoid shape and excavated in the clay which forme 
ite substratuin; ite greatest depth is 4.20 met:: ite greatest diameter 4,50) 
met. A fiet not observed in any other known examples, i that it eun- 
slate of what might be called two anperposed storics, separated by a stratum 
of clay oF about 70 centimetres, The lower part is of a peculiar shape, and 
the whole resembles in outline A chalice with ita foot. The two sories are 
easily explained on the hypothests that the inhabitants, finding the original 
oor of their hut overrun with bones and rocks. spread over it anew layer 
ofelay. Therd were found arrows, javelina, and # quantity of flint-~chips, 
bones of animals, disecidal fusrivede, a atone hammer, and numersus frmg- 
ments of vases, ‘The arrows antl javelins were of very careful workmon- 
ship, but evidently cast aside #9 refirse because of defects, This not only 
is evidence against those paletadlogiata who denied to the inhabitants of 
the eapanne the wee of bows and arrows, but shows that they made: their 
arrows in the huts themselves, In the centre was the fireplace, and near 
it the hones of animals, and even those of's dog, which some have denied to 
these people. The fragments of vases were in some cases rade, in others f he. 

‘The lower stratum was then examined and yielded similar objecta with 
adiitionnl varieties, The importance of the excavation of thia hut edn 
sista In that many of the objects found in it {auch as pieces of deer-horn, 
pestuncult, diacoidal firaitiole, bones of domeatic annals), ia well wx the 
Vases, ire the exact counterparts of those found in the lerremure, 

From continued investigations, it was found that thore existed near 
the bridge culled ponte rlelle conelle a village of fondi di capanne long a 
radits of over two hundred metres. Of all auch Villages discovered in 
Italy this fs without doubt the most important, heenuss, even judging 
frou: tho Vittle that haa thos far been found, it is deatined to tnodify many 
opinions that have prevailed among some paletuologiste with regard to 
the culture, customs, and industries of tho hut-dwellers and their rota 
tions to the inhabitants of the terremare. In favt, basing themselves upon 
the reumins of the huts found in the provines of Regvio, Professors Chi 
nici nod Strobel had aeserted in 1877 that the inhabitants af these stutions 
were not acquainted with the dog, were not ngriculturaliste, hut ently 
hunters and shepherds, and exeouted pottery entirely different from that 
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of the inhabitants of the terremare. Several of these aseertions were already 
contrndicted by-previous discoveries at Bologna (villa Bosi), in the valley 
of Vibrata, at Prevosta, efo., but not eo conclustvely aa by the present dis 
eovery. It can now be confidently naserted that there was 60 great an 
affinity between the two that they should be considered as representing 
either the same people in two successive periods or two branches of the 
ame people.—WNat. of. Seavi, 1801, pp. 241-17. 

BENEVENTUM.—A Roman Brioce.—In studying the remains of the 
élassic period in the bridge called Leproao or Lebbrovo over the Sabato near 
Beneventum, Sig. Meomartinl found a block of the ancient parapet of the 
bridge which joined to another gave the following part of a monumental 
inseription showing thut the bridge was restored between 307 and o75 4. D. 
under Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian— Not. d. Seavi, 1891) p. 276. 

GREAT ST. BERNARDO.—Pian be Jueiten.—On September 11, at the 
excavations on the site of the Temple of Jupiter on the St, Bernard, the 
workmen unearthed a statue of Jupiter, forty centimetres high, of mdmir- 
able workmanahip, and in good preservation, .A short time ago they found 
a bronze lion ten cent. high, and a number of medula. AI these finds are 
the property of the monastery of St. Bernand. 

The excavations undertaken here during September by Prof. Von Duhn, 
of the University of Heidelberg—with the assistance of Signori Castelfrancn 
nnd Ferrero, who acted aa commissaries of the Italian Government, were 
brought to a close in October, and the results, which are noteworthy, will 
shortly be made public.—Athenaum, Sept. 26; Oct. 24. 

CANOSA.—Minnor-case.—At Conca has been found a bronze which, 
on aecount of ie evident use aa a mirror-case, is of unusual interest. That 
it is not a toirror iz shown by the absence of a handle and by a hole which 
was evidently far the purpose of attaching it to the other half of the cage. 
The interior design is made with a sure antl free hand, if somewhat coarse, 
and has the churacteristics of Italo-Greek art of about 300 6,c. Though 
badly damaged, the scene can be made out to contain three firures, The 
best preserved is that of a fully<iraped woman gracefully bent forward, 
with her arms clasped about the waiet of a very young girl, entirely un- 
draped, who throws ber arms about her neck and stands on tiptoe to Kiss 
her, ‘The third figure, of which only the lower part remains, is that of » 
man, who sands aloof. It is-conjectured to be the meeting of & mother 
with her lost child restored to her by some hero, and, specifically, the re- 
turn of Helon to her mother Leda from Aphidna. She had been carried 
away by Peirithoos and Theseus, while still a child, and was delivered and 
restored to her mother by her brothers the Dioskourni. It ie well known 
that Helen waa often represented entirely or nearly nude, 0 a8 to lend to 
her teing confounded at times with Aphrodite. Pollux may have been 
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represented here aloné, as her full brother ; though there ia roam on the 
ruined «ide of the cover for a fourth figure. There are other monuments, 
both mirrors and vases, that contirm this interpretation of Sig. Jutta.— 
Not, d. Somvi, 1891, pp. 207-11. 

CASTIGLIONE DEL LAGO.—Disoovery or an ETRUSCAN NEoRorous.— 
AAIL called Brueenhpo, nine kil, from the lnke of Chine: anti five kil. from 
that of 'Trasimene, was originally the site of an Etrusean town which flour: 
ishod at a late date and waa early ilewrted, the remains dating from the 
third and second century 8,0. This is another proof that the period of the 
social war followed by the Marian civil war was fatal to this region. 
Nothing a= Inte as thi Roman period hie vet heen found here. ‘The necrop- 
olis tad yielded, among the earlier tombe, exataplos of Inte vases with caro- 
leesiy pointed white fleures anch us were in vogue only at the class of the 
Hird contury no, Sixteen tombe were excavatod, all of the eume date 
and fronting ta the south, hut of thren varioties. The first and moct nse 
of thesis kinds is Intoresting ne a transitional form from the Etrusean to the 
Roman tomb. It isin the form ofa ample alley open and inéawd In the 
tft nguinst the poggio, in whos walls, especially to the right, are exes. 
vated niches or foeeti; it-ended in» wall cuta picoo., The sseand kind 
consisted of the sane alley leading to a wall in whieh Was the entrance te 
the tomb: of this there were throe specimens. Thy third variety wus the 
mete tomb with one or two chambers around which the funeral brennehiee 
were arranged, The first of theee varieties merits onrefi| study, The 
alleys, placed side by side, co deeper and wiléer as they advanee, in the 
shape of an open ditch: the width increases from « half metre to aver 9 
tetre, atid the depth incresses to such i degree that the deepest, at the end 
wall, measures over five metres. Tho niches excavated in the rock-walls 
are placed in a: row not one above the utlior buh mem height Varying front 
‘30 punt. to over two metres from the floor, In them were placed the urn 
of soccte or sometimes of marble, usunlly decorated with reliog, and the 
cinerary off: mixed with the males Are some personal objects and outside 
aregome small vases altnet always come and unvarinished. Tho open. 
ing was usnally closed with a tily giving the natee of the deceased © Tet pet 
always, eapociailly if the nime wae on the urn oF thie-ofda, 

These family borial-places ware not excavated all ar one tine, but gradu- 
ally, asd death happened inthe fanily. The alley wae began ot the fire 
death. a first nick was ent, a fanern! tite performed. and then the whols 
sovered In with earth, leaving some sign io mark tho epet, On the next 
death, the alley was continued without touching the previous ection, and 
so forth, Cremation was practiced in connection with these foeuéi, which 
Were the prototypes of the Romun columbaria; but, in easea where inhuma: 
tion wns desired, # chumbor or cell was éxcavuited at the end of the alley 
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for that rite, Perhaps also the cell was for the master and his family and 
the alley for the dependents and slaves. 

The entire region between the lakes of Chiusi and Trsimene is honey- 
conibed with tombe that appear to show the genoral use of this system, and 
nowbere ary there any Roman remains, The desolation of the land ean 
be accounted for by the fucte of the campaign of Sulla against Carbo who 
romnined in Italy to sustain the enuse-of Marius. Carbo’s Inst stand wae 
mude between these two Inkes, and a bloody battle was fought; and, with 
our knowledge of Sulln's cruel vengeances, it is most proboble that these 
towne which held for Marius were then totally destroved, nud were never 
reinhnabited. 

[N. 8. For the subjects of the reliot on the funerary urns and for in- 
scriptions, readers are referred to the Sorvi.}—Not, d. Seavi, 1891, 293-41. 

ANOTHER Evauscan Necropous.—Near Villa Steeda in the nigh bar 
hood of the lake of Chiusi there have been opens! some tomb that belong 
to different periods and contain orne, some of which bear inseriptions. The 
lecropolis appears ty cover quite « period, as the objects date fron: the 
fifth to the seound century n,c¢—Nol. d. Soari, 1801, p. B84. 

CUMAE—Tomus,—Two tonihs were lately opened. ‘The first belonged 
to n ehild; the second contained, besides, painted decorations, The paint. 
ing represented, on one side, a ceated woman holdings mirror, and, on the 
other, # figare that was not idesitified, while above was a siren.— wot. d. 
Seari, 189), p. 235. 

ESTE.—Pre-Roman Tomas.—In the construction of a new wing of the 
Pin Casa di Ricovero, more tombs were opened whieh) belong to the Euga- 
hent-Roman necropolis of 8, Stefano, They belonged to the third perind 
of Enganean civilization. The objects found in them were unsteady 
nomerous and consisted of terracotin vases worked with o turning lathe, 
brouse-vaees, and decorative obiects. Most af the yaaes havo a penuetric 
decoration in colors, and belong largelr to native manufacture. Three of 
the tombe were u easedfa, but the fourth was of the rarer tel/-dorm and 
its contents were eomowhat earlier in charncter and presented peculinrities 
and rarities.of form.— Not d_ Seavti891, pp, 175-91. 

KAULONIA (Catasma).—Dr, One: hes now published » report on the 
discoveries made in constructing the new light-hotie of Capo Stilo in Cal- 
abris.. Besides remains of an Hellenic wall of large blocks of Syraccann 
limestone, many archaig objects of terracottn came to light, amongst which 
is the torso of the figurine of a woman with an hor heal the kadathos. This 
is probably an Aphrodite, like those of Lokroi, A emall herma, nleo with 
a bolathor, was likewite found, and severn)-smoll are, cither for livitting 
the sacred fire or for hearing the anathemata, having their faces decorated 
with archaic figures in relief of animals in combat—remaine of « amall 
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tumple dedicated to some aailors’ god, ne Poseidon, Taras, or Apollo af 
Delphoi, So we must judge from the fragments of painted terragottas, 
avidently used for architectural purposes, which were found on a promon- 
tory af the const corresponding to the Cocynthns of the ancients, One 
piece bore tho figure of Turns riding on a dolphin, This site appears 
within the boundaries of the ancient city of Kaulonia: and other ruins, 
viz, of a Greco-Roman villi, and of » cemetery used by the inhabitants 
im barbaric times, wete found on the same spot. ‘The tonibs were without 
grave-coods.—Alheniewm, Det, 2: 

NUMANA |PicENO).—Pre-Roman Necrorouis.—Thie necropolis is situ 
ated in the province of Ancona, It was already known by the extraor- 
dinary quantity of antique whjeets found there and purchnaed at Sirolo, 
betr by, some thirty years ago by Count Pompeo Aria, who now hus them 
in Bologna. They inelnded bronze helmets, greaves, kratere and ther 
printed vases, armiet, fbule decorated with enormous pieces of amber, 
iran swords, vases of local manufacture, ete, 

The abject of the recent exia tations was to obtain Information regarding 
the pre-Roman civilization of the province of Anconn. They were conducted 
for the government by Prof. Chiavarini, under the direction of E. Erizio, 
the archiologist, As the report regarding them waa madi in three aneere: 
sive sections in the Not, d. Seawi, this arrangement will be here maintained, 

Ptusr Rerort, upto May 20, 1800,—The tombs are all for inhumntion, 
and consist of large trenches dag in the earth to a depth of from 2 to 2.20 
metres: the bodies were always |nid from © s. ©. to w. ». win rows plawed 
20 close together that the feet: of ane body at times rested on the head of 
the next, All rested on a stratum of murine breceia 2 met, long by 30 
cent. wie and ticent. thick. Deuilly there was mi outwant! sign of the.site 

‘of these burials; only two large blocks of stone were found that appeared 
to have been sepulehral stele, ung 80 dont,, the other 40 cent. high. The 
graves were at times intact, at times rifled, In the latter only a fow frag- 
mente of bones and broken vases were found, and in same cases a fow whola 
objects reyanded ay of no value. En those that were not disturbed the skele- 
tons were surrounded at their feet by groups of vases arranyed in neu] 
order; the graves of warriors contained arms to the right and even to the 
left; at the feet and head ware bronze fibule, In on ly one grave waa the 
eroup of vases at the feet of the body covered with a slab of tufi. The 
following are the main categories of objects found. 

1. Fictife Vosxesx—Two kinds should be distinguished : thoae of local 
manuincture and those insported. ‘The former are usually of crude im- 
poeto, heavy, with irregular curves, are mndo of reddish, dark, or greyish 
earth, and repeat the shupes of the olla, the pingehoe, the shyphor, and flat 
dishes with small feet, Some, however, are more refined, of yellowish terra 
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aod with one or two painted hands, red or black: some of the best exe- 

» cuted, especinily the otaechoat, appear to be imitations of both tormeotta 
and bronze Greek vases, Ad! the imported vases are Greek, and are both 
painted nod varnished. They belong to the Inst period of vase-painting : 
the large vases, euch es amphorm, kraters a colonnette, und kraters a cam- 
pon, stamnat, are lacking, whereas there are plenty of patera, sliphot, 
ant oimortoat. ‘The figures, whether red on black ground, or black on 
red grounil, all show ‘careless design nnd rapid execution. There are no 
mvtholovie representations, but miitily of two young athletes conversing 
or winged Nikes, The Greek Ynrnished vases ure more mumerous and 
of more elegant and varied shapes; especially abundant are the pater, 
Lylibes, otniehoat with a mouth of efero leaf shape or oval, or decorated 
with tunske or resatles, Tho elegance of the shapes ie increase! by the 
perfection of the varnish and certain delicate ornaments, This class of 
vases was held in high esteeni, a is shown by the ear taken to mend them. 
While each tomb contained between ten andl twenty vaeee of loca! manu- 
facture, it ha:l anly one or two painted or varnished rmecs, 

2 Brose. Vases —These are fewer in number nnd shapes, and are. for 
domestic tao, Exeopting a atula, nll are similar to those found in the 
Etruscan tombs of the Certosa at Bologna. 

$. dvrma.—The arme—axe-heals, laneea, awords, javoling, poniards—all 
af iron, have for the yreat part suifered from oxidation, The axe-heads 
(aeoette) are reproduced in form by the modern mannais. The swords were 
placed broken in the tombs, on necount of ome funeral rite. The lances 
constitute the grat part of the arma; each is proviiled with its sourdter, 
One shich! was found. 

4. Decorative objvets are roniurkably searce and of rather poor quality, 
There are necklaces, two silver rings, and Aloe of four ilistined types, all 
belonging to the Certosa clnss. 

The period of the tombs, considering the fact that they do nut contain 
any painted vases of the fine style but only thoee of the decailency, may be 
dated between $50 and 300 noc. 

Skooxp nerour, up to Jan, 14,1801, The results of this second ex- 
cnvVation wer even more important for both the number and the importance 
of the objects, The thirty-two tombs found differ from the preceding 
mainly in the greater richness of their contents. There ts still a great pre- 
ponderance of vases of local manufacture, but the imported vases are more 
numerous and important. Hesides the two classes of the latter already 
enumerated (the pamted and the varnished) there is a third class, of sty- 
pind aul otnochoad painted with spirals, garianda, or large wreathed female 
heads, Some tombe contained as many a five imported vases, some of 
large sizes In this part of the necropolis the finest vases are the kraters, 
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which are of good style and well preserved: two of them only are painted 


with entire figurese—in white—the others have parlanis, étpirals, or famuale , 


heuds. Tn general, these kraters resemble those found in the tomba of the 
last period of the Pulizcan necropolie now in the museum ofthe Villa Gitlin, 
Fiemne. Their manufactory was either contemporary with or immediately 
euccseding that of the painted tylikes ome of the alyphot found are Uke 
those of the Gallic Benacel tombe at Bologna. The painted Grock vases 
ore as carelessly executed a4 in the fariier series Nearly all of them, as 
well a# the varnished vases, had been anciently mended, showing the high 
esteem in which they were held. 

Fourteen browse tases wert found, similar to those af Bologna. Many 
tre were fond, and jt is remarkable that more than half the tombe in 
this group were of warriors, Among them were seventeen lances, Cun patir= 
able to those found in the Gallic tomb of the provines of Bologna. Other 
arti were searee. Most remarkable for beauty and presefration, and 
unique in type, aro two large curved swords, similar to Turkish climeters. 
Only thirty fléuie came to tight, 

Timp Rerorr. Earlier Tombe—tTt loenme the excavator’ object to 
open Op it part. of the necropolis that should contain earlier tombe. Taking 
advantage of the fact ascertained (¢.9., at Curnoto-Tarquinii and Bologna) 
that the older tombe are tearer the city, # site was lected on the Petro- 
millé property only about « hundred metres from the ancient walle, ‘Three 
very archaic tombs ad already hewn discovered there. In one of them 
the skeleton wns placed with bent knees as in the earlicst prehistoric tombe : 
thi fide, the rings of bone and amber and paste ware all similar to those 
in the earliest Benacej tonihs at Bologna, In the stratum above these tombe 
a very archaic Latin. ineription was found seratehed on the botwont af 1 
vase Tt turned out, however, on beginning regular excavations, that the 
wairly tombs had been devastated during the Roman period. 

About two kilometres from the eity on the Nombrini property, trices 
were found of the existence of an archaic HeCrOpOla some of whe ton be 
were harbaroualy destroyed by the peasants, Fihule wore found in these 
tombs. Some other tombs were found on the Mazzolen} property, helong- 
ing tothe same late period as those of the main exes vation.— Nat. ¢. Seavi, 
1801, pp, 148-55; 193-6. 

OSIMO.—Pre-Homan Antiquities—Iti sume tombe that have leoer 
opened near Osimo, were found objects that Mrongly resembled those 
found in the tombe of the Marchetti Property at Numena (q. 0). ‘Thore 
were seven tombs for inkumation which contained iron arms, bromzxe fbulie, 
and terracotta vases both imported and of local manufacture. One of the 
vases i a Greek cup with red fieures of fine af Fle and accurate exeqution 
of the hegimning of the fourth Century iB. i, representing an old mnt de- 
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taining a youth. Twoswords are like Turkish scimeters, such as were found 
at Numana, Tolentino, Falorii, and Perugin —Not. d. Seavi, 1891, p. 282. 

POMPEIL—Disoovernes, EsPeolatiy oF Paintinas.—In the Vol. d. Sears 
for August 1891, Prof. Sogliano gives a detailed report, especially of the 
buildings that haye been excavated in Inala 7, Reg. cx. These buildings 
are numbered v, v1, vit on the main street, and 11, 12,15 ot the entrances 
on the back alley, 

No, V gives aceess to a modest group of rooms annexed to a buililing 
which opens by 12 and 13 on the-back street. [pts also described by Prof, 
Mau in Bull Jet. arch. germ., vol. ¥, pp. 296 1 Cobiculum m, near en- 
trance 12 has a pavement of opus Signimun and walle with « white ground 
on whieh, in each central compartment, there isa painting without fran. 
On the weet wall so musical contest. A bearded man of noble mien is 
sented ins w bigh-hacked chair; on his heal ie gold crown, atid be wears 
a violet chiton over which fallé » green mantle; in his lop reste a bepta- 
cord which he is touching with his loft, while iw his right he holds a plee- 
trum, He appeare tv be listening to bit rival, s young woman, who stands 
before him, crowned with leaves, draped in a long yellow chiton; she is 
playing on a eevon-cnrded mhelye, "This tes copy of Helbig Wandy., No, 
1378, 1878. In the central compartments of the other walls sre the usual 
aanotuaries with their sacred tree: in one of them ia the idol and two wor- 


shippers with an inscription giving poples ai the namo of the tree, In the 


sucruriim of No. 13 near whose niche je painted » group of five figures, 
much damaged, anwng whom ie the genius of the family. On the left i 
the genius aynin, and from the inscription EX SC it is supposed that in 
this cnse the genius represented la not the usual Genius famifiarie bur the 
Gentine Angueti, A number of inseriptions were-scratched or painted in 
red on the walla. 

Prof Maw suggests that thie house wea on inn, but Prof. Sogliano con- 
giders it more likely to have been a hospitium, while the emaller house next 
to it may have been an inn, which is entered by door 11, Its painted 
ferorivm in the wiridartum isin very bad condition, Bacchus is repre- 
sented with the panther, a bull, a goat, ele. To the compartment on the 
right are two Bacchic seenes; above, # male snd a female bacchant, and 
below, crowned Silenus. ‘Two gimilur scenes are on the lefi, 

Entrance yu on the main street leads inte the modest house of FP. Ae 
milius Coter, the well-known writer of programe. ‘Though small it ts quite 
well decorated, In the fararium, the veiled Gening stands between the two 
levee with the usual attendants and accessorics. 

In a room of a small house south of that of the Centenario has been found 
a fresed of Thesevws abandoning Ariadne. 
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Printings and inscriptions elsewhere.—On the wall of a vestibule in Reg. 
1x tof Ing. 7, le 2 programma painted inred: TCLAVDIVM VERVM| 
VIR OBELLI* CVM- PATRE- FAVE- SCIS- VERO- FAVERE. 
It i¢ the first time that the name Odeflius appears on wall inacriptions. 

In Reg. ¥, fns. 2, house 10, ts a painting in the abdinwm representing 
Hippolytus and Phaedra, Phnedra is seated, in front of her is her nurse 
appriaching Hippolytus with the diptyehs, who is making # geeture of re 
fusel, while near him is a man with w horse, The grajfita NON [E]GO 
SOG)A is evidently a: reminiscence of the Ovidinn opistli of Phaodin: now 
eqo nequitia sucialia foedera rumpom. Tn the second room is a painting of 
Dmedalus and Pasiphoe: fn an eastern chamber are four subjects, The 
first is Dacdalia wod Learvs. Heliog is above in his flaming chariot, while 
Tents is falling: below is Daedoili«, a boat in the sen, rocks, with « fiaher- 
man, and in the distance a city. The second painting represents three 
worshippers approaching o snered tree placed by u colume sd o feminine 
idol. The third some represents Athoun, Mareyas and the Muses, in 
mountain ecanery, the episxlet showing Mararas both before and after the 
finding of Athyna's tibias, In the fourth picture we see Horenles and 
the Hesperides. ‘ 

In shop No, 14 two pichires were found, which were published inthe 
Bull, by Mau (p. 269 veg.) one represents the departure of Chryseis — 
Helbig No. 1808. .A male figure dtendy on the prow of w ship, inviting 
Chryseis to enter, who is aleo being helped byw youthful suilorand a young 
women, In the background are two warriors, The composition ie fur 
goperior ta thi execution. “The seeoud painting represents Ulysses and 
Circe, a subject of which there had proviously been hut one exaniple in 
wall paintings (Helbig. No, 1920), Ulysses has just leaped from his sont 
in great excitement, while before him Circe bends imploringly. 

Toe room of house 16 two paintings were uncovers, which have ales 
been published on p.272 of the Bull, ‘The first bine the well-known see 
of Naretssus reclining languidiy and caving sadly mt his image in the foun: 
tain. Tn the second ts the judgnient of Paris: Paris seated ana by numa 
gracefil Hermes, while in front of him stand Athena urmed, Aphrodite 
disrobing, and Hera with weplen! and seeptre. In shop No. 29, in the 
back room, is a landscape with the usual sanctiary and sacred tree, 

In addition to the notice alrealy published of the disooveries made in 
1870 outside the Porta Stabiana (Jounwan, 1800, pp, 228-0; 1889, p 
400), mention should he made of the impression of a body which is of ee 
pecial importance because almost entirely draped. It ts of a young and 
ribust man, lying an his left side, robed in a tunic of some thick stuif whieh 
formed heavy folds ot his chest, and in short drawers which left lis Jews 
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exposed at the knee: au ‘Hie right foot is « enmdal—Not. d. Seovi, 1891, 
pp. 254-75, 

A Lananium.—<An interesting example of Pompeinn art wae discovered 
during November in the house now under process of excavation. It con- 
sists Of n domestic /ararivm placed in the upper portion of a mibicofwm. 
The stuceo mouldings and the painted decoration are ax fresh as if exe- 
cuted yesterday, A standing figure of Hercules, holding hie club in one 
band and « vase in the othor, fills the wall of the niche. On the Indge 
were found an elegant statuette of Mercury in gilt bronze, another of a 
priestess and an amulet representing o dolphin, aleo in the came material ; 
i Pallas in terracottn, painted in colors, a votive offering of a hend, and ao 
nie! ofan altar with the remaing of a burnt offering upon it. The port- 
able objects have been removed to the Naples Moseum. The height of the 
fareriim is whout eighteen inches—Athenoum, Nov. 21. 

RAVENNA.—AvUousta Ravenna —A Roman sarcophagus unearthed at 
the church of 5, Giorgio has in the centre » Latin inecription > C Larnius. 
Antiochus | Augustine. Ravenny. iin at. | CLernio.stinpliciana | lidbeylo. et. 
ahanne os | pienticeine - et. bariasin.¢-p | ai quis ante. Aane aream | osua- 
rium. aLlijam arcam (deed), Lt is important for the mention in the secand 
line of the city af Ravenna os Awyueta, which ts the first time such a tithe 
has been found with certainty.— Not, d. Soavi, 1591, p. 222. 

RIMINL—Roman Ruma ano Moaajcs.—ln the portion of the city be- 
treen the public fountain and the new cazern, have been found traces of 
numerous Koman constructions which prove the original nmgnificence of 
this quarter, in which stood the famous amphitheatro.and a temple of Apollo, 
Remains were found of the pavernent laid in 74d u. o. be C. Caesar, the 
nephew of Aveustue; some coliinins from a large building, perhapa a tem- 
ple of Mars; a niéaic pavement, the finest yet found in Rimini. This 
mowic consisted of » beautiful geometric design of white and biack oubes; 
below it was a second mosaic pavement with a greater yariety of colors, — 
Not. d, Seari, 1891, pp, 11-2, 

ROMA.—Ear.y Greex STATUE oF Apoitow —A mony the numerous mur- 
ble fragments found during the past years in the bed of the Tiber, anc Lying 
at present in the storehouses of the museum at the Baths of Diocletian, was 
a nude male tome which, when cleaned of caleareous deposits, appeared, in 
the wnoorroded purts, to ie a work of great beauty. The legs of this figure 
were oon identified, and finally the head; and the whole figure being re- 

onpposed is found to be by the hand of a Greek artist slightly earlier than 
Pheidias Tt is of archaic style and represents an Apollon youthful and 
vigorous, similar in motive to the archate bronze Apollon found at Pom- 
pai. The left arm and the lower part of the legs ure still wanting.—wNot. 
d. Soawi, 1891, pp. 257-8. 
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Sratue ay PovvaLertoa.—In the via Cavour has been found a marble ped- 
exial of a statue, 80 cont. wide, on which is the inscription TWYSOKAHC: | 
HAGIOC: |[NMJENTABAOC: |[MOJAYKAGITOY:|[APYE]IOY. This 
invtription shows that the Roman ¢tatue on this buse was a copy of the 
famous «tatue of the athlete Pythokles by Polykleitos mentioned by Pau- 
aanias (v1. 7.10), whose original inscribed beep was found at Olymipin in 
1879 (Loewy, Inschr, gr. Bildh., No. 91).—Noat. dl. Sosvi, 1801, pp, 280-7. 

Soucpture.—Toyether with the bnee of the statue by Polykleitos there 
was found the colossal marble head of. womean—probably an empress of 
the eeeond century, which was arranged to be set into a statue or bust— 
Not. dl. Scart, 1801, j'- 2R6. | 

Status or Vievory.—In August, there wav hauled up trom the Tiber, 
near the Ponte Sisto, a marble pilaster which belonged to the decoration 
of the bridge built here under Valens and Valentinian, between 564 and 
an7. It-evidently supported Aatatne of Vietory in whose honor an inecrip- 
tion was engraved, Both monument and inscription are due to the same 


prefect of Rome, L. Aurelins Avinous Symmachns, who erected ut the head 


of the bridge the bronze statoe of Valeos and Valentinian. ‘The inserip- 
ton reads: VICTORIAE avavera/e| cjomrrl. pomenoky™ | sajyers-1 
imo. xoernor|s. P,Q. R| cr] RAN TE: ET- DEMcAN[te| Ave AVIANIO S¥M- 
MACTIO | ¢]X-FRAEFRCTIS: VRBI. 

Several pieces of the bronze statues, a wing of the Victory, and the base 
of the statue of Valena wore found— Not. d. Sean, 1801, pp. 251-2: Ami 
dee Mon, 1501, pp. S708. 

Tomas On THE Via Lapriana.—On this aite, 20 well known for the dis- 
covery of numeroas tombs in Inte years, a square cflla has bean found out 
out-of tufa on whose walls were some stucco figures in high relief; on ane 
of them was a chariot driven by a winged Victory, on another a flying 
Geniug Near it waa asmall cofumboriam, A number of vases, tiles and 
sepulehes! inseriptions were found in the neighberhoud—Noe, d. Souwi, 
1801, pp. 201-3. 

Commentanium Lupomum Sacoutanium.—After thirteen month# of ex- 
pectation, the text of the Commentariin Ludorwn Sucuarium, discovered 
on the bunks of the Tiber September 20, 1890, hua been = known, 
Prof. Theodor Momnwen, who hud been invited to illustrate this remark- 
able document, has fulfilled his task to perfection, and we are left to decide 
which of the two ie the more valimble, the text itself or Mommsen's con 
monta. The edition issued by the Reale Accademia de’ Linesi, in volt 
part ut. of the Mowumenti Antichi, comprises sixty-five double columns of 
illustrations, ten plates, and two topographical mapa. 

The work begins with a report of my friend Doinenicn Marchetti, the 
architect who superintends in the archeological interest the works of drain. 


ci 
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age and embankment of the Tiber, On September 2), 1390, in excavat- 
ing for the main sewer on the left hank of the river, between the Ponte §, 
Angelo and the church of 8. Giovanni de" Fiorentini, unde the houses 
Now, 29-351 in the Via di Civitavecchia, a wall was discovered $0 metrey 
long, 1.70 m. thiek, 3m. high, built with fragments of marble, bricks, tufis, 
and peperino, embedded half in coment, half in mud, The date of this 
constriction or embankment seems to be the eighth century. As usual in 
those times, the materials were collected at random from the neighboring 
ruine, especially from those of the residence of the (juindecemviri Sacris 
Faciundis, which stood near the modern church of & Maria in Vallicella, 
on the borders of the pond called Tarentum. There-were «til! standing at 
that time two marble pillars, inseribed with the official reports of the cele 
bration of the Ludi Seculares, once under Augustus, and again under 
Septimias Severus, Both pillars wore carried to the edge of the trench, 


‘split into fragments, arid hurled into the masa of concrete. 


The fragmonts of the first inscription, which refers to the Lodi cale- 
brated under Augestus in the year 17 mc, are & in number, and 5 of 
them fit tovethar eo a4 to make a column 3 metres high, containing 168 
lines of minute writing. The width of the column is given by lince HE 
117, 142-56, which are enclosed at both enda by a ledge or eornioe: it 
amounts to 112 centimetres. The total height of the monument (2 sketch 
of whieh: may he seen in the gold medal etruck for the occasion by Lucius 
Mescinine Rufus, triumeir monotalis, in Babelon's Monn, deta Rép. Rom,, 


1. 221) may be estimated at 4 metres, capital and base incloded., 


The fragments of the second inseription—desoribing the celebration of 
the Ladi, under Septimins Severus, Caracalla, and Geta, in the year 204— 
number 106, of which only 6% join together. ‘The name of Getn is erased 
everywhere, except in the last line of the front page, probably by an over- 
sight of the marmnoreriua. 

Several writers have laft acouunts of the great celebration of the vedir 


17 a. ¢.: the orncle of the Sibyl referred to by Phlewon; Zosimus, Con- 


sorinus, Suetonius, Dion; Augustus himself in the Aneyran blogrphy ; 
the Capitoline Fast; and Hornee, whose Carmen seedare, composed and 
sung fay the cceasion (see Didot’s edition), has loxt none of its popularity 
aftors lapse of 1.000 years. "The details given by this official report, while 
confirming and elucidating the information durived from the svurces just 





mentioned, impart to the description of the wonderfiat ecetic « sense of life 


and aetuality that cannot fail to apres the reader. 

The Commentarinm begina, or rather began (the first lines are missing), 
by a decree of the Senate, inviting Augustus to take the lead in the vele- 
bration and arrange its details. Then follows (IJ. 1-23) the letter addressed 
by Augustus to the college of the Quindecemviri Sacris Faciundis, stating 

12 
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the minutest partioulnra of the celebration, the number and quality of the. 
persons who had to take part in it, the dates of days and hours, the nume- 
her aud quality of the vietime,efe, According to Zosimiue these particulars 
had been sngyested to Augustus by Ateius Capito, the leading authority 
on religions ceremonials. The date of the “munifesto” Is lost, but can be 
indirectly fixed ay March 24 of the year 17. 

The third document (1. 24-28) contains s brief report of the sitting of 
the Quindécemviri, held the eumo day, in which they decide to give pul+ 
licity to the imperial manifesto, ao that the regulations for the veremoties 
should be known to everybuly. ‘hey elect fir the performance of the 
fruges aecipienda four places: namely, the platform of the Capitel in front 
of Jupiter's Temple; the vestibule of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans; the 
portico of Apollo's Templo on the Palatine; and that of Diana's Temple 
on the Aventine. 

The next day, March 25, they meet again, but the resolutions passe! aro 
not known, because the lines 37-45, which contain the account of the meet- 
ing. are in euch a fragmentary state as to convey no meaning. The -moet- , 
ing aid the following ones were largely attended by the members of the 
priesthood, not fewer than twenty-one names being registered. And what 
oatoes! Augustus himeelf; M. Vipeaniua Agrippa; @. Emiliue Lepidus, 
eonmel a. vu. 783: CO. Asinius Gallus, coneul 746: C. Caniniue Rebilus, con- 
sul 742; ©. Sentius Suturninus, consul 724; D, Lelios Balbus, consul 748 
anid so on, 

On May 23, the Renate meets in the Repta Julia, the portica built by 
Agrippa on the west side of the Via Flaminia (between the Camvita anil 
the Palazzo di Venezia), and brings out two docress connected with the 
eelebration.. ‘The firet relates to the numerous clases of citizens, men and 
women, who, in epite of the law against celibacy, hod reninined unmarried 
between twenty (or twenty-five) and fifty (or sixty) years of age. Among 
the penalties imposed on them was the prohibition wf attending public fes- 
tivities and state cermmunies, The Senate, comsidoring the extraordinary 
religions importance of the Lani S#eularcs, which none amongst the living 
had seen or wont see again, takes. away the prohibition. The second do 
cree provides ior the erection of © monument to commemorate the event, 
The senators agree thot an official report should be drawn and engraved 
on two pillars, one-of bronze, one of marble, to he sot up co loco whi Ludi 
futuri eit, in the place in which the celebration was going to take place, 
Faculty is given to the treasury officials to provide the necessary funds, 

Of the two pillars raised in accordance with thie senatue consudtum, the 
une o#at In bronze ia very likely lost forever; tho marble pillar i the wery 
one the fragmenta of which were found on the banks of the Tiber, en ooo 
whi tudi wditi sunt, on September 20, 1890. 
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The following lines, 64-75, contain the report of another sitting held by 
the Quindecemviri on the eve of the celebration, viz,,on May 25, Every 
detail is minutely specifind, #6 that there should be no hesitation or con- 
fusion, Four places for the distribution of the sufimenta, or bounties, are 
asipned: one on the Avetitine, one on the Palatine, two on the Capitol, 
& a8 to separate the crowd of applicants; and in order that it should be 
accomplished minore molestia, both of the distributors and of the receivers, 
three mornings mre appointed instead of one, viz, May 26, 27, and 28. 
Four mombers-of the brotherhood must watch each of the centres of dia- 
tribution, The dates-of May 29, 30, and 81 are fixed for another perform- 
ance called the frugum acceptio, tha nature and the meaning of which are 
not clearly established. 

The celebration, in the strict sense of the word, began at the second hour 
of the tight between May 31 and June 1, and Jasted three days and three 
nights. The night coremonies were performed in a wooden theutre erected 
for the occasion on the banke of the Tiber at the extreme end of the Cam- 
pus Martius (between S. Maria in Vallicella and S. Giovanni de’ Fioren- 
tint), The day ceremonies were performed twice on the Capitol by the 
Temple of Jupiter and Juno, and once on the Palatine by the Temple of 
Apollo, One hundred and ten matrone, above twenty-five years of ae, 
were selected to take part in the procession, und twenty-seven boys and 
twenty-seven girls of patrician descent (with both parents alive) enlisted 
to aing the hymn composed expressly by Horace: cammen composver qQ. 
HORATIVS FLACCVS, 80 the report says in line 149, The beautiful eanticle 
Was ang twies—once when the pageant proceeded from Apollo's Temple 
to the Capitol, once on ita way back, The acconipanimenta were played 
by the orchestra and the trumpeters (tibieiues et fidieines qui aieris publi- 
ois presto sunt) of tho official “ Kapelle,” 

The sacrifices of the first night were offvred to the Fates, Medea; those 
of the second to the [ithyim; those of the third tothe Mother Earth. The 
day sacrifices belonged to Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo and Diana respec- 
tively, The amount of strength displayed by Augustus in these three days 
wid nights is truly remarkable; in spite of his forty-six years of eventful 
life he never mises attending « coremony and performing personally the 
immolution of the victims. The first night be slays nine lambs and nino 
goats in honor of the Fates, and « bull the following morning in honor of 
Jupiter, The second night he offers twenty-seven cakes to the Iithyiw, 
and « cow to Juno the morning after, The inst night's pregnant sow is 
anerificed to the Earth; and twenty-seven cakes are offered to Apollo and 
Diana at the close of the tridwum. Agrippa, his friend and adviser, shows 
less power of endurance; he only appears in the daytime, helping Augue- 
tua in addressing the supplications ty the gods and immolating the victims, 
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The text of the supplications is given for each ovension, This is the ono 
addressed to the Fates; “ Fates! aa it i# written In those books [meaning 
the Sibyllines} for the welfare of the Roman commonwealth, I offer you 
in sacrifice nine Iambe and nine gosts (agnas feminas ef capras feminis), 
imploring you to angment the power and majesty of the Roman people 
both at home and abroad; to protect forever the Latin name, and give the 
Romane incolumity, victory, health, forever. Be mercifial and benevolent 
to the Roman people and their legions, to the college of the Quindecem- 
viri, to me, tomy house and family,” ete. 

The supplication to Juno on the morning of the second day ia made by 
the matrons, 110 in wumber, led by Augustus hinwelf, and probably by 
the vestal virgins. In the report of the year 204 two veetala, Nuniisia 
Maximiils and Terentia Flavola, are distinctly mentioned as standing near 
the Empress Julin Domna. 

The religious ceremonies were followed by scenic plays and “ Latin Secu- 
lar Games.” The play on the first two nights was acted on a temporary 
woolen stage, no sents being provided for spectators (in scama, quot thea- 
frum adizeton non fuit, nelle positis sedilibus). The Latin Games” were 
performed in a wooden theatre provided with seats and erected on the banks 
of the river, There were also Greek plays given in the theatres of Pom- 
' pey and Marcellus; rices in 2 temporary hippodrome built in the Campus 
Trigarius, in which Potituzs Messalla and Agrippa acted as aturters; and 
eenationes, or wild-benat huntings, in the Circus Maximus or Flaminiua, 
The festivities lasted until June 12. Durinw this time, or at all events 
‘during the tduam of June 1 to 3, the court-houses were closed, sud Indies 
who wore mourning were aaked to give up for the oceasion that sign of 
grief,—Rovoiro Lanciant, in Athenorwn, Nov. 14. 

THe TorLowia Museum and Gatteny.—The [talian journals annonce 
the cession of the Torlonia Museum and Gallery to the State. The collee- 
tion will be the nucleus of the intended National Gallory and Museum of 
lialy which is to be established in Rome—Athenum, Jan, 25. 

Museume.—It was expected that the Archeological Musenm of the city 
of Rome in the baths of Diocletian would be opened early this winter. Tho 
mosaics, fresooes, and sculpture are at present arranged : the rooms con- 
tuining the smaller objects are-not yet in order. The statue of Apollo found 
in the Tiber is now being placed on its pedestal. It is of the end of the 
archale period. Some additional roome of the Archmological Musoum at 
the Villa Papa Giulio will shortly ho opened to the pulilic.—Atheneritun, 
Oot. 24. 

TERRAGCINA—ARoman Ruine ano Soucetursa —The construction of the 
new railway-station, north of Terrncinga, hos led to yarious discoveries of 
Roman remains. On the very site of the station, was uncovered a singue 
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lar building, consisting of a circular structure 2.00 met. in diameter built 
of ealeareous stones, reached by a narrow corridor. In its walls were 
opened seven niches, three circular and four square. Between the outer 
wall of the chamber and « thick surrounding wall of octagonal shape there 
rona a vaulted corridor which hay four niches. The chamber belonged 
originally to the nympAaum of some sumptuous villa, and was turned into 
a tomb, 

Among the ruins were founil a wumber of interesting pieces of sculpture. 
(1) Torse of colosea) statue of man in toga, of broad free style and rich 
drapery. (2) Lift-size statue of Venus, headless and without the right 
arm, left foot, and part of right foot. (3) Statue of a nymph, nude from 
the waist up, witha shell in front, used for the decoration of a mympheum. 
[t is exnctly like the statue of a nymph in the Pio-Clamentino Museum 
(Cat., vola, pl. 3d). (4) Headless male bust, (5) Female life-size head, 
of good atyloe, with headdress of the time of the Flayii. (6) Several fine 
architectural fragments; efe. 

A pieco of water-condult with the inscription Retpudl. Tarrieines cur. val 
geniats, is interesting na confirming the site of the main aqueduct of the 
eity, which brought water from 8. Lorenzo Amaseno in the Lepini hills. 

Along the Pia del Fiume, were found two pieces of sculpture: one is a 
good but much injured replica of the Puun of Praxiteles, without head, 
arms, ot lower limbs; the other is an equally mutilated imperial stutuo, a 
Little ove life-size, with chlamys wound over left arm, and tunic over which 
is a richly decorated breast plate. Not, d. Sam, 1891, pp, 232-5, 

TODI!.— Discoveries in THE Necrorou.— Nearly forty tombs were 
opened in the necropolis of Contrada Peachtera, from the end of March to 
May 10. The greater part of them had been sacked completely, It is con- 
jectured that this was the work of the antiquarian Monsignare Passeri who 
inthe past oontury mado frequent excavations at Todi, and thereby enriched 
his musenm in Pesaro. ‘The character of the tombs may be judged from 
the contents of one of the few found intavt, which we will here enumerate. 
Tomb xv1, with wooden coffin, containing: a bronze mirror engraved with 


two winged gonii on horseback, apparently trampling on « fallen man, of 


excellent atyle; two gold earrings formed of 4 band from which hanga a 
bunch of grapes; a hlack-igured vase; a small black amphora; « black 
lachrymatory. 

In the Contrada S. Lucia, traces of a necropolis were found: a tomb was 
opened containing a lange vase, and near jt were found a bronze vase, lances, 
spear-hends, efe.— Mot, il, Seri, 1801, pp. 157-8. 

VERONA.—RoOmMaAN REMAINS AND sOULPTURE:—Douring the works under- 
taken in 189()and 1891 in Verona to regulate the bed of the Adige and 
build protecting walls, many ancient objecta and ruins of Roman buildings 
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wore brought to light; but the most important discoveries were made in 
Mareh on the right bank of the river, behind the church of Sta. Annstasia. 
There, in the hed of the river, numerous blocks of imarble were met with 
whieh evidently helonged toa bridge that existed here during the Roman 
period. Such « bridge is recorded n# existing up to 1154 when it fell. This 
bridge was probably culled Emilia, because on the road of that name lead- 
ing from the Julian Alps. ‘The head of the bridge was discovered, There 
were also found indication of the existence, at this point, of the reservoir 
of an aqweduct, whase water was carried across the bridge intu the city, In 
the same place as the stone blocks of the bridge, were found many objets, 
of which the following are a few of the moet important. | 
* Works of art—(1) The finest piece is a bicipital bronze herm, winged, 
25 cent. hich, representing two femalo hears joined at the nape of the neck; 
they appear to boa double herm of Bacchantes, each as are frequent in the 
Bacchio cycle; the features are badly defaced from lying in the sand. (2) 
Two very beautiful bronze feet helong to male statues, one colossal, the other 
life-size. No other fragments of the statues to which they belong have been 
recovered. (3) Fragments of bronze plates that covered some base or pedes- 
ttl, bewutifially decorated. (4) Shoulder and left arm of a bronze #tatuctte. 
(5) Statustte of Mercury. (6) Statuette of a winged genius with Phry- 
giun cap. (7) Statuctte of Minerva with wgia, orest, ate. (8) Statuotte 
of bearded and ithyphallic Priapus. (9) Equestrian statnette of a Roman 
‘warrior, completely armed and in full career, (10) Beautiful bronze: group 
representing a magnificently modelled elephant head with raised probosels 
from hetween whose teeth conwa forth a large crested snake whoee spiral 
body forme « sort of hook. (11) Statuette of an ugrioultural divinity, 
(12) Bronze wing. of o statuette. (19) Parts of « sacred tree of bronze. 
There were alee found many ulensils for domestic nee and olijecta of un- 
determined nature of bronze; also about six luindred coins, nearly all of 
bronze and badly oxydized, ‘They all belong to the empire, and especially 
to the lower empire. They were not found together bet in groups of ten 
or a. dozen nt some distance from each other, On the other hand, 577 coins, 
nearly all ofeilver and forming a sing!e treasure, were found under the ruins 
of the bridge on the lef bank. The greater number belong to the om per- 
ors of the second and the close of the first contury—Veapngian, Domitian. 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, Commodus.— Nov, af. Seavi, 1891, pp. 101-8, 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 
BERGAMO.— Morel!’ coLLEoTioN OF PainTinos —The collection of the 
late Signor Morelli, which he Jeft to the public gallery at Bergamo, will 
purpose. Antong the Italian painters represented in this fine collection are 
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Pisanello, Pesellino, Botticelli, Giovanni Bellini, Borgognone, Beltraffio, 
Baeaiti, Cariani, Montagna, Cavazrala, Moretto, and Moroni; and there 
are also some good specimens of the Dutch school. Some thirty of the 
choicest of these pictures have been photographed by Sign. C, Marcozsi, 
Piazza, Dorini, Milano.—Aecademy, Sept. 26. 

MILANQ.—ApoiTions To THE Baeaa—Tho Brera nt Milan hes recently 
been enriched by fine examples of Paria Bordone and Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
To those have just been added a Madonna by Sodoma, belonging to his 
Lionardesque period and of the finest quality; und a magnificent portrait, 
by Titian, of Count Antonio of Poreia.—Academy, Sept. 26. 

NAPOLI.—THE PRESERVATION OF THE OHAPEL OF S, GiovaNnni.—The con 
missin’ for the preservation of monuments is studying how to preeerve he 
éhapel of S) Giovanni, in the via det Mercanti, with crypt of 8. Asprano 
below it. The erypt isa short and low chamber eovered with » tunnel- 
ynult, und hasan ancient altar; ft ix supposed to have been used for the 
worship of Mithras. It was also, according to tradition; the dwelling-place 
of S. Asprennus, firet bishop of Naples, in the first century. Ou ite walls are 
remains of carly-Christian frescos. [n the chapel above is a Greek tn- 
scription on a marble balustrade carved with geometric designe, flowers, 
‘and aoimnals in Byzantine style: the inseription gives os foundors the names 
of Cumpolos and Conatanfina, It is a work of the ninth century, and evi; 
dont ly refers w the chapeland not to theerypt— Not. dean, JBL, pp, 236-7, 

ROMA.—House oF SS. JON ano Paul —l’ADKE GREMANO, continuing 
his exeayations undér the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, has cleared a 
part of the inner vestibule on the street of the same mame. On the lower 
floor of this side of the house are-six great arches or arched paesnges which 
were closed up; to each one correspond 4 line of two chambers in the diree- 
dion of the cirri or compluvinm not yet cleared, The vestibule was origi- 
nally in the form ofan unbroken portico, but, in the fourth century, it «na 
cut up by walls intosix small chambers, throe of which have heen cleared. 
When, in the fifth century, the lower part of the house was abandoned and 
fillod: op, this vestibule alone was left accessible, and within it wae estab- 
lished an oratory which wae teached by ona of the six doors in the arenes, 
the only one not walled up at that time. It remained thas accesible until 
tho time of the great restoration of the basilica shortly after 1000 A.D, 
Thus we can explain the presence of the religious paintings that decorate 
all the walls of each of these compartmonts. The best and the larger num- 
ber of these paintings are loat, only three remaining in good condition. The 
first, representing the Saviour, has been already deseribed (Seavi, 1500, p, 
70). The second figures the Crucifixion. The figure of Christ is draped 
in the colobium, and by his side are the Virgin, Mary Magdalon, and 5. 
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John. Longinus ia preent with his lance, and mnother sollier with the reed 
and the sponge. Above these figures ure four small winged angela The 
scene occupies a space of 1.75 by 1,20 metres, and is rather rudely treated, 
although the faces of the ten figures are very well druwn, ‘The date ap- 
pesrs to be about the ninth century. Slightly under this picture is another 
representing the three soldiers casting lote for the vesture; the eobject is 
indicated by an inscription placed above it in white letters on a black ground ; 
SVPER BESTEM MEAM MISERVNT|SORTEM, ‘The figures are 
standing, lance m hand, in front of a circular objeet which may be the 
tabula huseria or the tunic itaelf. 

(in the neighboring wall,in-an oval niche ia represented thedenad Saviour 
entirely surrounded by a glory, A kind of tower appenrs to indicate the 
walls of a city, and a door near the niche, the entrance to the tomb, Below, 
on the same wall, ia represented Christ descending into Limbo, in a manner 
similarto the patting at 8, Clemente, only less complute. Only two letters 
remain of the inscription relating to i Fragmente of frescoes of similar 
atyle remain here and there on three other walls but ao badly injured as: 
td be unrenognizihls—Not. d. Scant, 1801, pp. 161-2. 

EXTENSION OF THE VaTIOAN Linrany—LUnder the prent hell of the Vati- 
eat Library, there ls another of the same size that has hitherte been the 
Armoury. lis contents have now been removed; and in it have heen. 
placed about 185,000 printed books, which formerly filled the Borgia and 
other rooms situnted at a considerable distance from the reading room. 
For the convenience of renders in the Library and those admitted to the 
Vatiean Archives, one section of the new bul) ia Glled with books of refer- 
ence, those selected being such as serve the purpose of scholars working at 
wee. The plan of the reference library resembles that of the as: depart 
ment at Paris, hut is of» more international character, and includes ull 
publiontions sent by foreign governments, learned societies; and literary 
¢lahs. The Pope has specially intended that the books in the reference 
library should represent the literature of all nations, and thot students 
coming to work ut the Vatican ebould find there the publications of their 

Besides these there ure (1) the Mai collection, (2) the old papal library 
of printed books, (3) the Palatine library from Heidelberg, (4) the Fulvio 
Orsini collection, (5) that of Cardinal Zelndn, (6) that of Capponi (con- 
taining Italian literature), (7) that of Cicoguara (books on the history of 
art), (8) all subsequent historical collections down to that of Ruland, 
librarian of Wiiraburg.—Actdemy, Ang. 1. 
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SARDINIA. 

NORA.— Punic Neororous.—It was owing to the violent ravages of 
atormy waves on the const near the site of the ancient Nora that the most 
ancient part of the necropolis of this city has been brought to light. 
Hitherto only remains of the Roman period had been found, but the waters 
turned up aome Punic eed, and seemed to show exactly where Lo investi- 
gate. .A thorough excavation was made over the entire surince of the early 
necropolis. ‘The result was somewhat monutonous, consieting largely of 
terracotta urna, with ewelling body, with «slightly inclined neck, and two 
handles in the form of halfrings, These urna, while varying in size, are 
of the same ordinary nvdilish earth and the same shape: they were always 
closed] by a reversed cover, and contgined burnt hones. The urna, placed 
aide by side, oceupied 2 small space pnilernenth numerous stele inclined in 
the midet of the sand that surrounded them. The number of urns was 
shout 220, many of them in fragments; and the tele numbered 155, 40 
that the greater number of the urns had corresponding atela. Seven of 
the urns were of a different shape, resembling a truncated cone, with larger 
aperture, depressed and lengthened bnndles: their funeral contents was.of 
i epecial character, including bones and heads of animals. Tho whole ex- 
cavation wie made in a bed of compact reddish sand, a virgin soil above 
which a gradual accumulation of sand took place. 

At about forty metres east of the necropolis, still near the shore, was found 
an ares of semicircular ahape with traces of long and repeated action of 
fire, which was probably the place of oremmtion. 

The ated are out out of the local sandstone, and, while some of them 
ore rude, many ary carved with mosterly band anil have artistic value, all 
the greater considering the ill-adaptahility of the stone. The greater num- 
ber have the poddess Tanit in the usual form of the excred cone, with or 
without the crescent, with globe or in human shape, On muny of them 
are figures of Egyptian or Oriental style, and Greek influence is visible in 
sont. Some of them bear inscriptions that may throw light on the period 
of the necropolis. 

While similar stele are met with in other neeropoli of Sardinia, the fan- 
eral objects found in some of the urns is singular. ‘They consist of tripods 
af various dimensions (varying from 75 millim. to 26 cent.) surmounted 
by a disk; small recepticles, sometimes in the form. of truncated cones, 
sometimes of spherical cape; little pans; palettes with long handles; small 
lnmps and knives. All these objects are of lead, covered with heavy patina. 
Among other objects found were three Punio coina, one with a palm-tree, 
another with the head of Astarte; threa Roman coins; six vasea, one of 
which had o human fice, of archaic style; a terracotta bead of Ceres; the 
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neck of « ure vase with black lustre, on which a Phonician inscription 
isseratched showing it to be dodiented “fo the Lady Tanit, face of Baal, (by) 
Ger, the son af..." Two-small headless statuettes were found, one 
somewhat rade, rather Egyptian in style, the other, stamped, representing 
Artemia at rest with a doe by her side, a delicate graceful Greek work.— 
Not. a. Sean, 1891, pp. 209-302, 

SICILY. 

Sioan-Gacex Numismatics —A..]. Evans read befire the Numisuntie 
Society of London on Oct. 15-and Nov. 19 a paper on Syranusen “ Medal- 
fone” and their Engravers in the Laght of Recent Finds, The coinage of 
these noble dekadrachma, or fifty litra pieces, originally derived from the 
offerings of the Carthagininns to Gelon's wifs Dimareté ufter their erush- 
ing defeat at Himera in 480 5. ¢., was renewod towards the close of the filth 
century 5.¢., ina still more splendid style, These coins, the hithertd known 
examples.of which boar tho signatures of the two artista Kimdn and Evni- 
nete#, had from Winckelmann’s time onwards been regarded! 9s the muster- 
pisces of the wrt of eoin-engraying, Much, however, yet remained ti be. 
elucidated us t) their exnct dates und ocension, Mr, Evans described a 
remarkable discovery made on the site of the anciant Inesea (now Santa 
Maris di Licodin), on 2 epur of Mount Etna, of s vessel containing neatly 
seventy of these “modallions," in addition to other Sicilian-Greek silver 
coins of leer denominations. The pot in which they were contained lay 
beneath n layer of lava, but many of the coins were nevertheless in the 
most brilliant condition. Among them, besides hitherto unpublished coins 
of Messana and Seliniis, was n new dokadrachm by Evainotos, exhibiting 
hisgignature in full, and probably representing the latest work of that’ en- 
graver. The great prize of the hoard was, however, a“ medallion” by a 
Hew artist, traces of whoee signature are visible in a monogranmatic form 
om the reverse, and whose work transeends in delicacy and beauty anything 
hitherto known in this branch of art. The obverse exhihite the bead of 
Persephond or Déimitér Chilo? crowned with the earles birleyprey of 
spring; and, as compared with other coins presenting this typo, her hair 
his here acquired a new and luxuriant development, Tho author rene 
nigod in this head the prototype of Evainetos' Kore, from which it is dis 
tinguished by its greater severity of profile, the formation of the eyes, and 
various curly cluracteristics, The reverse of the new “ medallion” is equally 
remarkable. .A#on other dekadrachms, we see hero the quadriga crowned 
by Niké, and the panoply ranged on steps below, hut they Appear in a new 
and grander aspect, The movement of the horse: js rythmie and harmoni- 
ots, and very different from the more sensational echome of Evainetos. 
Behind them is seen the angle of a monument, perhaps representing the 
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judges" stand, from which Niké flies. ‘The inscription A@AA ia placed in 
large letters above the shield in the exergue.. The issue of this * medallion ” 
and the earliest of the follow coins by Kimin was connected with the Athen- 
ian overthrow of 413 and the institution of the” Azinarian Games,”’ From 
the evidence of recent finds and tho author's typological studies it would 
farther be shown that the whole chronological arrangement of the Syra- 
cusan éoin-types during the leat quarter of the fifth, aud the first half of 
the fourth centary n.0., required radical revision, and that in purtiotlar 
4 surprising monetary gap occurs during the Dionysian period, attribuat- 
able to the desperate financial expediments of Dicnysios T, He showed 
the importance of certain coins struck at Regests at the time of the Athen- 
ian alliance, and at Motys and Panormos at the date of the Carthaginian 
expedition of 400 8. ¢., in their bearing an the chronology of the early 
medallions by Kimén. It appeared, tooreover, that the masterpieces of that 
artist exhibiting the fheing bead of Arethiea was imitated at Himera be- 
fore the close of the same year, For Kitnin himeelf he claimed» Com- 
panian connection, sad pointed out evidences of Campanian influence and 
traditions on the style and ornaments of his later Syracusan designs, Mr. 
Evane traced the influence of the rival artist Evainetos in a series of imi- 
tutions of his famous head of Kort on the tater Greek coinages of Sicily 
and the mother country. as well as on those of Carthage and the Siculo- 
Ponie cities, From Rhoda aod Emporiai on the Sponiwh coset debssed 
copies of Evalnetos’ desipn were propagated through the Dheric and Armori- 
can tribes, nnd found their last degeneration in certain ancient British types 
that ranged from Plymouth to Oxford, Tt waa forther shown that silver 
cups adorned with the medallions ef this artist were Imitated in clay by the 
Capuan potters, anil 4 recently discovered signet vem was deseribed, repre- 
senting the same official type af Herkles and the lion which occurs ov 
Syrncuean gold sinters engraved by Evainetos, and which both from its atyle 
and subject mnet he regarded as o work of the «ame engraver. ‘The hie 
toric ocengion of the earlier “medallions” known os Dimareteia, from 
Gelon's consort, was next discussed, and various evidence brought forward 
connecting the revival of this silver dekadrachm issue with the Ascinarian 
gimes instituted to commemorate the defeat of the Athonians. In eonelu- 
sion it was ahown that the chronological datm supplied by Mr. Evans's re- 
searches pointed to the breaking off of the totradrachm coinage at Syracuse 
ginning of the Dionysian era, and evidence was further adduced 
for helleving thut the earliest Syrnousan Pegus were coined in alliance with 
the Leontines, at the time of Dion's expedition in 357 B..c.—Athenqum, 
Oct. 24; Nov. 25. 
Eaniy Necroro.i!— The excavations made by the Italinn Government in 
the Hellenic and prehistoric neeropolises in the neighborhood of Syracuse 
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have brought to light « large number of tombs nnd a great quantity of 
grave-goods of various kinda, especially ornamented pottery of moat primi- 
tive forma, bronzes (amongst which are swirds daggwr-ahaped Tike those of 
Mykenai), snd bone ofmimenta of « peoulinr character. Some tombs were 
found with the entrance or dromoy closed by a stone slab with ornamenta- 
tion sculptured inf rellef in & strange exotic styl, perhaps Phoenician. But 
the most remarkable discovery now nude here in Eastern Sicily is of earth- 
works and objects presenting the geuuine Mycenwau type, which prove that 
the s-called Afyeenman culture extetided to this island. Dr, Orsi, director 
of the works, is preparing his report for immediate publication —dAthe- 
un, Aug, 2. 

SYRACUSE.—Greex Vase.— A red-figured Greek vase of the fourth cen- 
tury B. hus een discovered in the necropolis of Fusco, This fact is of 
interest, because it is the first. discovery of a red-figured vase in this vost 
necropolis. [tis a salpis of excellent style, and represen a combat of a 
warrior and youth with an Amuzon—Not. d. Sear, 1891, p. 208. 


FRANCE, 

AALES.—fRoman SancopHague—In June, 1881, 0 fine Homan sarco- 
phagus was tinearted at Trinquetailles, a enburb of Arles, at a spot which 
Appears to have formed part of the ancient necropolis, destroyed by the 
river Rhone. It has been placed in the mmseom of Arles, together with 
the top of another sarcophagos foond at the same time, Al! four of the 
sides are covered with reliefs with hunting-scenes ending in the death of the 
hero from the onslaught of a boar, The art of the reliefs ia excellent, and 
belongs probably to the second century— Ami des Mon., 1891, pp. 304-72. 

GROZON.—Revic oF St. Akinoynos.—At n recent meeting of the Apad- 
émie dea Ineortptions, M. Gustave Schlumberger exhibited a relic which haa 
acurious history. [tis the fragment of a left parietal bone, enclosed in a 
plaque of silver, which ia encised with the igure and the name (in Greek 
letters) of Saint Alindynos, who was martyred at Nikomedeia in the reign 
af Dioelstinn. In 1200, this relic was preserved at Constantinople in the 
church of 88. Cosmo ao! Damian; for it i mentioned as being there at that. 
time by # Russian pilgrim, the urchbishop of Novgorod. Four years later 
Constantinople was sacked by the retorning cruaaders, and this relic was 
presented to the abbey of Rositres, in the Jurn, An inventory of the 
trenre: of this abbey, made in 1714, mentions both the bone and its silver 
ectting. In 1791, when all the treasures of the abbey were dispersed, the 
relic disappeared, But quite recently, the Abbd Guichard, while ninking 
some archmological excavations at Grozon, near Rositres, found the bone 
af Saint Akindynoa, still enclowed within ite silver plaque, in a heap of 
woul-ashes left by some salt-workers.—Athenewn, Nov, 14. 
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PARIS.—Louvee—New Hall—A new hall, containing Jewish antiqui- 
ties, will shortly be opened on the ground-floor of the Louvre, and in a line 
with the great Chaldeo-Aseyrian Gallery and tho Hall of Phonician An- 
tiquities. ‘This addition is spacious enough to contain oll those relics of the 
ancient people in which the Louvre ie very rich, In the aame tauseum the 
suthurities have installed the fine mosaic found by M- Renan in 1863 at the 
Church of 8t. Christopher, Kabr-Hiram, near Tyre —Athenaum, Aug. 2). 

Additions to Collectionz—Among the moet beautiful ond Interesting 
additions Intely made to the Louvre are five népHlitions en stue polychrome 
of [talian sculptures of the fifteenth century, of the kind to which, as ex- 
isting in the same museom, we called attention some two years ago aa terra- 
cotta medallions with designs in rvlief, painted in rich colors, silvered and 
vilt, anid specimens of the most charming spirit and rarest kill. Like the 
lnttor, four of the new examples represent the Virgin and Child; the fifth, 
and finest of all of them, ts the statuette, three-quarters of the size of life, 
of'an adolescent youth, who is in the act of presenting o garland. 

A statuette In bronze of Bacchus, said to have been found on the acropolis 
of Athens, attributed to Praxitele, and formerly in the possession of Photi- 
ades Pashs, Governor of Krete, hes been acquired by the Louvre from 
Bignor Giulio Rambon—Althenmen, Jan, 23. 

Tower oF JEAN sans Peur.—The Society fier Protecting Ancient Build- 
ings will take ¢mall comfort in the announcement that the architect of the 
City of Paris has received instructions to prepare 4 scheme for the complete 
restoration of the tower of Jean sane Pour in that city —Alhenawm, Jian. 23, 





SWITZERLAND. 


AVENCHES.—The excavations at Avenches (Aventicum), in Ginton 
Vaud, will probably be continued thie winter, with a view to laying bare 
the whole remains of tho.ancient theatre. An application has been made 
to the Government for funda —Atharnisewm, Sept. 26. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN —Prenistome Settiement.—ln the neighborhood of 
Schatfhausen, close by the three rocks known as the Schwoizersbild, Dr. 
Rijsch has discaverud a very extensive human séttloment belonging to the 
stone age, which ia now being laid bare under his supervision. The settle- 
ment ia in & rocky niche about 13 met. high and 37 m. long, aod is the first 
of that period which hus heen discovered in Switzerland which is not in 
connection with a cavern. "The overhanging rocks offered « roof os pro- 
tection against the weather. Dr, Risch has found here an immense quantity 
of flint knives, chisels, and lance-heads, bones of the reindeer, tue, stag, 
hare, cave-bear, and other animals; aleo hnman bones, needles, and the 
beginnings of drawings. —Athenaum, Oot. 31, 
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GERMANY. 


AHRWEILER.—Roman Graves —Four new graves have been unearthed 
by the Provincial Musenm, They consisted of stone and tile coffers in 
aimple aly All showed that the buddies had been burned. One 
grave msataieasd Ue Svat tian vhees ; another a huge wine-jug surrounded 
by sixteen pitchers, cups, and plates, A notable find was a emall lamp in 
the form of two juxtaposed feet, with the artist's name signed on the soles 
of the sandals — Weetd; Korr., x. 65, from ain, Zig. 

BITBURG.—Roman Inscmption.—In 1890 was found an inseription which 
may be this restored: 

In h{onorem) dfomus) d(ivinae) nwem(inibus) augg(uatorum) feral bu J- | 
rem ezasdificaverunt suo i[op}- | eniio iuniores viet hie cof ]]-| alentes low ai bt 
efon joeaao | et donato a vikan[is b)ede-| naibuls] dedicatuim effee- (tum I. . 
iduas fuling imp(oratore) d(omino)|[n(oatro) philippe] eug(usto) 4 Titiano. 
efoCn)e(ulibus) | cur(atoribus).. tio] ef seeundio «fe efuro]. 

Bithurg was originally called beda view, then oustrun bedense, ‘This in- 
scription is the earliest document containing the name Beda.—W aain- 
sons, in Weald, Korr., x, 4-4. 

BLANKENHEIM.— Merovinoian Buntal-onouno.— For several months 
excavations have been made in Nettersheim of a Merovingian burial-ground. 
More than 1()0 graves have been opened. [ny $7 were found only the skele- 
tone ‘The renmining graves contained aleo each an urn. In the men's 
graves were Inid wt the right of the body an iron sword and battle-axe, at 
the Joft a dagger and occasionally a small knife. Sometimes a coin of gold 
or silver wae laid inder the chin. By the right arm was u cup of thin white 
or green gloss. In the grives of the women, besides the urn, wore found 
rings, necklaces, hair pine and cotabs of bronwe, glass und earthen vasex— 
Koln. Zig., tn Weatdl. Korr., x. 112. 

BONN.—In digging, probably in Boun, was found the following ooulist 
ineaription : 

1. G(ai) Monti) fuen(is) dielepid(oe} ad aep(ritudinem), (A Jenown 
recipe.) 

2, Gai) M(onti) fuents spodine(um) ad [(ippitadinem), To «podiceum 
= collyrium, Seribonins, 24. 

9, G(ai) Monti Tuoon(ts} evodes ad cla(ritutem), Cy. erocades, Klein 
No. 122, [Seribonivs, 26.) ) 
donne Sebbidplag Upudter, ses ri. Bub ng wat a bea aponon wilt 
xvacpdjea- }—S, Sev, in Weed. Korr. x, 27, 
USSELDORF.—In the Kaiserhain near Diisseldorf lies » Germanic 
poebaratal On the site excavated s few years ago by the Historical 
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Bociety of Diiseldorf the city Government hes recently unearthed more 
alonder urne filled with hone ashes—C. Konsen, in Weetd. Korr., x. 25. 

EHRANG (near Trier).—Not far from the epot where the Roman stone- 
sculptures were found other remaing have been discovered, consisting of 
architectural fragments and numerous graves, both Roman and Merovin- 
ginn, and «a subterranean sepulchral chamber. There were graves of 
children and adults, some with and others without other contents than the 
hones or ashes of the departed. ‘The subterranean chamber is 5.76 m. long 
aod 4.10 broad. At one end ia a niche for astatue. The chamber waa 
apparently entered by means of a ladder or wooden steps, as there 18 no 
arrangement for a stone stairway. The walls were stuccoed and painted, 
but not in fresco, The coloring was arranged in three euperposed sections. 
The lowest 50 em. high in reddish-brown was painted to represent panell- 
ing. ‘The midilo section was divided into squares and rectangles which 
contained circles, crases nnd Joxenges, The colors here used were red-brown, 
green, black, yellow and red, and the decoration imitated marble incrnsts- 
tion. The upper section was a decorated frieze, but haa almost entirely 
disappeared. In the cantre of the room were two stone blocks, with sunken 
cavities in which posta to support the roof or # partition-wall might have 
boen placed. Fragments of a statue of & young man were found in this 
chamber. Similar eabterranean sepulchral chambers are not common in the 
Rhine country. They are found at Weyden near Koln and at St. Matthias 
and Schweich near Trier, Coins found in these tombs date from 260-140. 
The tombs themselves are probably not earlier than the third century, A 
circular enclosure adjoining the tomb seems to have been used as a resting 
plows for monrners and for funerary feast: 

Sou_erunca—Near the site where the fragment of an equestrian group 
was found in 1890, oxcavations have been continued under Horr Ebortz. 
‘Here wae found: 1. A sandstone group of a god riding a horse over a giant. 
The somewhat damaged group micasures 86 om. in height. The god has 
a heard, is without covering for the henil, woure the lorica, tunic and gar- 
nent like « chlamys. The giant shows his teeth at a foe not represented. 
® A second similar group representa a German or Celt overriding a 
giant. ‘The browd-headed, beardless rider is clad in a cloee-fitting upper 
garment. The saddle is of peculiar construction with » high support in 
front und smaller one behind, The giant is youthful and beardles. 
4. A sandstone altar was also discovered, on the four sides of which are 
aculptured Ceres, Merenry, Hercules and Minerva. The association of 
Ceres and Hercules is important, ne they appear on other altars from the 
sume region in connection with other divinities, 4. Several architectural 
fragments wore found, which probably belonged to the altar.—HeErrNer, 
in Weed. Korr., x. 26, 70, TI. 
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FRANKFURT.—Roman ruins at DorTerwei—T hint the ruins here were 
not a military station but a“ villa,” os was suspected hy Boéhmer in 1542, 
is now established. The substantial walls, the arrangements for heating, 
the rumains of wall-<decorntion indicate a stately mansian, the plan of which 
corresponds to the villa rustion described by Vitravius, The scarcity of 
metal objects, pottery and especially of stamped sherds indicates that the 
house was used by the conquerors and gradually fell into ruins. ‘Tite ter- 
mination wei! seems to be a reminiscence of the ancient ridla.—Dr, Wouer, 
in Westd. Kore. x. 52. 

ROMAN insomPTion.—On a large brick found in the ruine of a Tonmn 
vill north of Dortelweil is inscribed in uncial characters .... wittet 
(mnittit) Mattose (Mattosac) salute, coiugi earisime (coningi carisimnae) 
af. ofat ...5 do neque af (ad) te By means of Ovid, Horoidan 13, 1—Z, 
Mitte et oplat amans, que mitiitur, tre zalutem| Haemonia Haomenio’ Leo- 
damia viro, the inscription may be comploted to read et optat en (i. ¢., 
mute) ire aliguando wique ad te (i, ¢., Mattewa), Anbther inetanve af a 
similar greeting mnuking we of the third and eeootid person is found in 
CLL, ry. 2015.—A. Rresr, in Weel, Korr., x, 69, 

HEDDERNHEIM.—A relief of Acon, often found in Mithraic Perresei~ 
lations, having been discovered in Heddernheim and gold te a foreigner, 
Dr. Georg Wolff makes an appeal for a systematic investigation of thin 
ancient site af Mithrale worship,— Weald. Korr., x. 4. 

KARLSRUHE.—EXoAVATION OF Two TUMULI WEA Satem.—In the Hart- 
wald, a half-hour’: walk west of Salem, there isn group of 20 mounds. 
Eight were excavated in 1690 and 1834 and one in 1878, A tenth hae 
been recently excavated, and hay revealed the following: a large iron 
eword,.o fibula, a large neck-ring, two beautifully decorated urna, und other 
amall objects; The mound apparently dates from 300 mc. A second 
mound, which had been excavated in earlier days, waa reexamined. A now 
burial was discovered, that of a child of 13 or 16 years. Remnants of @ 
Bornstein pearl necklace, a fibula, armlet, buckle. and pottery were found. 

ROMAN SUILOING NEAR WatosHuT.—The Romo ruina per Waldehut 
prove to be remains of w large house, of which there have been cleared a 
long passage and eight rooms. One of these was a bath-room. Soyvernl 
of the rooms were heated by hypckaustal apparatus, F ragments of etuceo 
show wall-paintings of floral and geometrical design on white ground.— 
FE, Wacren, in Karleruher 2g.: Weatd. Korr., x. 83, 110, 

KOSCHING (Neamt INcoLSTADT ).—Camr ano Roman suitoinwas.—The old 
Roman fortifiention stood in the southwestery juirt of Kisching. The 
ehurch and burial-ground occupy the place of the Pretorium, The carp 
measured about 250 by 200m. Outside of the camp was a build ing pire 
vided with heating apparatus, baths, ee. The rough walls were coversd 
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with stuceo, Some nt least of the rooms were vaulted. The precise pur- 
pose of the building is difficult to define, It might have served judicial 
purposes and was adapted also for dwelling. The construction of the walls- 
sooma to dite from the second contury—T. Foxx, in Weetd. Aorr., x. 70. 

MAINZ —The dredging of the Rhine between the Ingelhetmer and 
Petersane has brought to light a number of small hronze objects, chieily 
filial of the La Téne type, and bars the significance of which is unknown. 
—l... Lixpesscumrr, in Weald, Horr., x. 21. 

MANNHEIM.— Mounds in the woodlands af Freiherr von Gemmingen at 
Rappenav. ‘The investigations made by the local archwological society in 
connection with the Karlsruhe society have been confined to the six mounds 
of the western group, The character of the objects found exhibits an in- 
teresting mixture of the so-called Hallstatt and La Tene types of culture, 
—K. Baumann, in Weald, Korr., x. 2. 

NEUSS.—RomMaN camp_—Tho excavations of the castra stativa at Novae- 
sium by the Provincial Museum of Bonn have been most suceestfil, The 
excavations extended along the right-side of the praetenturn, This is 
divided into three sections. In the outermost are 202 wall-bound: spaces 
for tents and baggage In the middle section were three buildings appar- 
ently belonging to the ecamnum tribunorum pragiectorumque. In the south- 
ern section is « wall-hound quadrangular space apparently the achola fegr- 
onis—AKeln, Zty., in Weete. Aorr,, x. 114. 

PFALZ—EXcAVATIONS ON THE HElDENBURG NEAR Kneimgack —Tho foun- 
dations of'a late-Roman gate-tower have been laid bare, From this extend 
walls to the southwest and northwest. Amongst the amaller finds was the 
iron giaif of a standard, Fragments of s cornice, a sarcophague-cover, 
several atelw carved in relief, besides arial! objects of iron, bronze, plane 
and pottery were found. There is no trace of medinval remains, Coins 
of Gallionus, Tetrieus and -Aurelianus point to the construction of the fort 
in the third century. From the fact that gravestones were used \t would 
appear that urgent necessity compelled a speedy construction. Such 
tine was when under Gallienus and Tetricus the Romans lost the right 
bank of the Rhine and had to epeedily protect the left. 

Roman Roaowava—In following the Roman road from the Rhine west- 
ward over the Hartgebirge it has been established that the old Roman road 
led on the east slope of the watershed from the old station on Murrmur- 
nichtviel alincet in the Hine of the present road to Becherskopi, thence to 
the ruins. of the hunting ¢astle Schaudichnichtum and up and down hill 
to Lambertskreaz, and on to Nadenbronnen and to Drachenfols, where 
Siegfried fought the dmgon. Ita continuation to Weidenstrat and Speyer- 
bach awaits investigation, 
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Roman Roaos To Merz.—The investiyation of the Roman rend from 
Darkheim and Nenstadt into the mountains Lae resulted in fixing the 
direction of the road from Lopodunum (=Ladenburg) on the right bank 
of the Rhine to Oggershoim on the Jeft bank, and on to Ruchheim, Eller- 
atadt and Durkheim. In the mountain the rowd follows the water-way, is 
often steep and does not exceed three metres in width. Roman coins, 
pottery and tools were found, The rond Neustadt—Kalmit—Schinzel was 
partially investigated. Both roads lead by the Saar to Divoduram= Mets, 

STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM SOUTHERN Pratz.—Hitherto the opinion hus 
prevailed that the stone implements from this region were made from Al. 
pine rocks. This isnot universally the case, as nino out of ten stone imple. 
menta found at Dirrenbech, Ballentom, Reisdorf, Waldleiningen, Blanken- 
birn and Brochweiler are maile of diorite precisely like that fuand in the 
Silz valley. Similur implements have heen found in the Sils villev, shew. 
ing thatin the neolithic period: they were manofactured in this region, 

CoLumNan Bounpary-stone.—Norithwest from Donnersbery on tha lef, 
bank of the Aleena is the Stahlherg, Here is found a large conjen|-peinted 
colnmn, 3,60 -m, long with a diameter of 1 m. nt the hase. It wae prcile. 
ably » howndary-stone, antedating the Alamauni, At Nielerkirchen was 
found a greenish stone axe, belonging to the late stane spe —Drl, Mri, 
in) Weetd. Korr., x. 84,53, 22, 78, 22, 

RHEIMPFALZ —foman Roane —Thwe Roman roads in the Southern Paula 
tinate are either parnllel to the Rhine or at right angles to it, Parallel to 
the Rhine are the two roads: (1) the via indittaris which anites Rhei nzabern, 
Germersheim, Speyer, Altrip and Worn: and (2) the mountain road from 
Upper Alksce to Mainz, The cram ronds uniting thee two roads have 
heen hithurto unknown. Recent investigations have shown a number of 
roads lending from the five towns above mentioned across to the mountain 
rond—Dr. C, Matis, in Weed. Kerr. x. 111. 

ROTTWEIL—THE Roman camps aT ROTTWEIL AND AT HocHMANEAN.— 
Recent excavations at Rottweil have resulted in following the litte of the 
wills surrounding the camp, Three suparate perinds of construction have 
been determined.. At Hochmanern a Roman fortress his leen diaeoveredd, 
Hore ales three successive periods of construction liave. bee) Jeterminyd, 
The excavations here described were carried op during 1885, 1480, and 
1800 jn. continuation of former investigations —Houne, in WK, Orr., X77, 

SCHRIESHEIM (NEAR HeIpeLeera).—Roman suiLping —T'lye erecting of 
anew building near the station nt Rchrieshoim led to the discovery of the 
cellar of a Roman building. The staccoed walls contained hiches:. in the 
middle of the room was a stone table. A small relief of seated matron 
with fruit-basket in her lap waznleo found, These are to he published hy 
the Arohmélogical Somety of Mannheim.—K. Baumasy,in W Korr.. x. 10, 
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STUTTGART.—THe Roman FORT ON THE SCHIERENHOF NEAR SWABLAN 
Gwuno.—lo 1886 9 corner tower of the fort was discovered and partially 
excavated, Later excavations show the existence of similar towers at two 
of the remaining corners. The fourth corner being occupied by a dwail- 
ing house could not be examined. The Prustormum, the Porte dextra and 
Porta decumana have hom set free. Fragmenta of pottery and letters and 
iniplements of bronze were found near the Practertion and Porta decta— 
Sremne, in WFeastd. Korr., x. 74, 

Roman Roaps,—The condition of the investigation coucerning tho Roman 
ronds i) southwestern Germany is reported by K. Miller, 1.—The inves 
tigationé in upper Sunbia came to an end in 1884 for lack of funds, 2,— 
Since 1886 considerable portions of the Roman read from Bregens to Feld- 
kirch have bem discovered tinder the present highway. Further inveeti- 
gationy, is expected from Baron ¥. Lochner in Lindau, 3.—Since 1887 
extensive investigations have been made in Baden at the expense of the 
ernd duchy, extending to the region south of the Kinzigthal. Here the 
condition of the road for a long distance has been recovered. 4.—Exen- 
vations have been made sinee 1887 in Schailhansen with results correspond- 
Ing to thoes in Baden.. 6.—The renewal of the governmental description 
of Wirtemberg has begun with the investigation of the connection of the 
Nockar-road, established between Nirtingen and Tabingon, and the valley 
of the Danube, lying on the other side of the rugged Alp. 6.—The roade 
latween Neckar, Rome and Limes have heen investigated by two university 
graduates witli successful resulta. Several roads were found leading straight 
to Limes, but oo made rond from Piahlbronn to Mainhardt A breed 
welleonstructed road was found from Liwenstein to Mainhardt and through 
Lines to Hall, From Hall a Roman road was found leading over the 
Einkorn in the direction of Anlen and « second tewards Crailsheim— 
Weatd. Korr,, x. 1. 

TRIER —Roevent!y a marble inblet has been found in Trier, bearing an 
imerption which reats:—Dew feore!{laumac) MC Primine A/picns v(otum) 
afolvit) Mibene) wa(erito), The Celtio goddess feovelfauna ite - known by a 
nomber of inscriptions. She seems to be a healing divinity ne well aso 
fountain nymph. Dedicatory tablets of bronze as small as this are com- 
mon. in marble they Bre rare —H eT TNER, in Weatd, Florr,, &. OA. 

VILLINGEN.—AnpITIONS TO THE DESsoRIPTION OF 4 onAvE.—This grave 
was described in Wad, Korr,, 1x. 159, Tho variows hones make up. the: 
skeleton of a manu anda littl pig. Wooden fragments of a chariot were 
discovered, showing a tire thickly aet and protected with square-headed 
nails. Bronze buttons for the decoration of horses were alao found.—K. 
SnuvwacHen, in Weetd. Kory, x. 18. 
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WITTEKINDSBURG (wear Ruwte)—The excavationsat Wittekindsburg 
under Dr. Sehuchhardt bring to light 2 Roman fortified camp. ‘The 
western entrance is well preserved. At the southwestern angle is a round 
tower, at the northesstern # square tower, at the other angles ho towers but 
only @ curving of the wall. The wall was built of calcurodus stone regu- 
larly laid, ‘The plan of the camp is irregular and determined by the char 
acter of the hill-top. Minsuroments na well as the construction indicate 
the Roman charseter of this stationary camp, This region has heen re- 
ganied by recent historians as a buttluground between Romans and Ger- 
mans— Weetd. Korr,, x. 15, 

WORMS.—GAaves OF THE BRONZE AGE AT METTENHEIM—These gmves 
are of importance for the very sound condition of the skeletons which have 
been discovered. A very interesting foot-ring of bronze indicates a dite 
earlier than the Hallstatt-period—Dr. Kosnt, in Wedd, Korr., x. 43. 


A. L. Frorarmiaam, Jn 
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JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUT. ARGHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Vol. VI. 
No.4. 1991.—H. Wesstrecn, Tie ond Laurentinum of Pliny the Younger 
(2 cuts), Pliny's descriptions of his eountry-<eat in the upper valley of the 
Tiber mod his soburban villa near Laurentum are discussed in connection 
with Hadrian's villw at Tivoli and Vitruvius’ brief mention of villas (v1. 
8,9): Plans of Pliny’s villas are given, differing in some respects from those 
of previous investigatom.—A. Mrcuarnis, Homan Steteh-books of northern 
artista of the XVI century. 1. An Engraving by Hieronymus Kock (The 
Collection della Valle) (full-page cut). A eut ia published and described 
bearing the signature Cook exo. 1533, and the legend Haee rieuntur Komaa, 
in horta Cord. a Valle, eius benafieio, ex antiquitatia reliquita thidam conser- 
tata, Perhaps this may be taken from asketch by Heemskorck, [t rapre- 
cents the upper court or garden of the Valle-Cupranica palace with tt 
antijie:, The family Della Valle and its collections of antiquities are 
traced from Lellus in the latter part of the fourteenth century to Paolo, 
Domenico, and Ottaviano Capranica, who euld ‘the collections in 1584 to 
Cardinu! Ferdinando de’ Medici. A descriptive catalogue of the calleo- 
tions is given, embracing 200) numbers.—F. Strupsrezka, Monument of the 
victory at Marathon (3 cute), Fragments of a horse and rider (.Mtcewms 
of Athena, 1, pl. 12, “Eqyp. "Apy. 1887, 2) discovered near the Eroch- 
theion in 1855 are hete published and discussed, The rider is a Persian 
holding his bow in his right hand, the reine in hia left. Colors were freely 
need as was also bronze, The Miltindes-plate in the Ashmolean Museum 
(Kicin, Vasen mif Laeblings-inachriften, tithe vignette) is compared. This 
group is a monument of the buttl of Marathon, and was destroyed by the 
Persians. It is therefore pretty exactly dated. It probably belonged to 
n larger group, ind may be a work of the Aigenetan school of Kalon and 
Onains —P. Hanrwie, Two Pass-pointings (Schalen bilder) of Epiltetos (pl. 
6; 2cuta), Two vase-paintings ore published and discussed, Ono is in 
the Museo Torlonia in Rome (Klein, Meistersign., p. 105, No, 13), the other 
in the Peabody Institute in Baltimore (Hartwig, Rom. Miit4,, 11, p. 167), 
Both are inscribed ETIKTETOS EFPAGSEM. The first repreents a 
youth crouching and holding a krater on hia knee, the second a satyr Lying 
down and drinking froma large jar, Similar representations are discussed, 
—F.Srupsicexa, Sacrificial Deceit of Hermes (cut). A vase in the Royal 
Imperial Austrian Museum for Art-and Industry is published. Hermes, 
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with winged shoes, lony cloak, hat, and cadijceus, is leading o black pig 
to i altar. Behind Hermosa strigil and o eponge are represented, The 
pig has white legs and the feet ofa dog. Evidently, Hermes is cheating 
the deity to whom the pig should be offered, Similar deceita ore referred 
to in comedy (Epichurmos in Athen., x. 374 E, Aristophanes, Acharn., 
734 tL, Zenobiua, 1, 100).—F, Durmuier, The roses from Koameiros (5 
cut), Rhodian inscriptions of the sixth century #.c. with an alphabet 
like that of Gela and Akragas show that this alphabet was used at Rhixtos. 
The Enphorbor-plate, then, with ite Arvive alphabet, was imported from 
Arges. The origin of the sealled “Rhodian” style ie to be sought at 
Argos. The pure geometric style prevailed at Rhodos antil toward the end 
af the seventh century Bc, Argive vases were imported and imitated. 
Two examples of the early rode imitations are published and discussed.— 
F. Wisten, Polgpiemes (pl. 6; cut). A krater belonging to Sir Francis 
Cook in Richmond is published, The style ia that of the last part of the 
fifth century a.c. ‘The Kyklops lies upon the ground in drunken sleep 
beside a bowl. Odysseus and his companions are preparing to put out his 
eye. Two sityrs are springing about. Euripides wae the first to bring 
Polyphemos into connection with satyrs. The scene here represented is 
inspired by Eurypides’ Ayklops, 454-40.—ArcHdoLoomsener ANZEIGER, 
Obituary notice of Captain Georg Fr. Luder. Dancke.—Gymnuagial-leaching 
and Archeology. Report of measures adopted in Austrian to enable teachers 
in the gymnnaia to travel in Ttaly and Greeee.—Acguiarrioss oy Tuk 
COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUITIES IX GreMasy. IL Munioh Five partraite 
and some fryments from Favum; some Roman ntensila—in. Dreaey 
(21 cuts). Two marble riliefs from Palmyra, a bronge mirror and a» statt- 
efte of o dwarf, fourteen terracottas, three vases and some fragments of 
terracotta frieze-reliets, and Inmpe—ty. Karleruhe. Coste of Evyptian 
eoulptures, imitations of the gold objecte found at Pielroaasa, a coffin and 
minmy of a priest from Achmin, « small collection of Cypriots antiquities, 
—Acqunrrioxs oF tie CoLLeotiox or Antiquities oF Tk AteTRIAN 
IMrerial, douse Of Viewxa, 1880-1891 (11 cute), Only sculptures of 
#tone are described in this number, and of these only the most important, 
@1 ore here describel—Torn Ancaao.os, Connecnios or THe Virswa 
Ustversiry. An ornamented belt and two utensils of bronze; a terra- 
cotta sarcophagi# from Klazomenai (Antite Denkmaler, 1 45) and 0 
terracotta heads from Tarentum: one black-figured vase-fragment from 
Valet; 10 red-figured vases and numerous fragments mostly from Orvieto ; 
7 marble sculptures, mostly fragmentary ; a fragment of retiof from Eerpt; 
ten pieces of blue Egyptian smalt—Mvsrum or Casts ux New York. 
The project of forming 4 vast museum of casts in connection with the Metro- 
politan Museum is advancing toward realization—PLasrer Casts. Mr, 
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Cesare Malpieri in Rome ines a cataloguc of 50 casts of Roman antiques 
for rale—Rerorrs or Meerinces ov THE AncuoLocrcaL Sociery 1% 
Bexurs, 1891, Novespen. After reports and other business, Conse read 
a letter from ‘Trew concerning the existing publications and caste of the 
torso of a Gaul in Dresden: Conge showed a bronze object (pentagon- 
dodecaedron) probably used in some game; Winter showed and diseussed 
"Ednu."Apy. 1801 (2 cuts), especially the articles on Mykenni and the Nike 
af Archermoe—the Nike apparently belongs to the base to which it was. 
formerly ascribod ; Curtius, on the affiliation of deities; Belger, on the grave 
of Hesiod iu Orchomenos and the graves of Agamemnon and his family 
in Mykenal, with discussion of Pauennias; Diels, on the Mimiambai of 
Herodas and their relation to Alexandrian art; Hiibner, on an inseription 
found in Cirencester. Decespen.. Winckelmannefeet. ‘The report will 
appear in the next number af the Auseiger—N ews or tae [xsrrrvTE— 
Nores on THe Pusircarrons or toe [xarirvre.—Breiio0Graray. 
HALOLD S, FOWLER. 
MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS., 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol, XVI. No. S. I591,—<A. E. Kox- 
ToLnon, Inscription from Skuptoparene. ‘This inscription was found in 1265 
at Gramadi, near Djumdi-bala, near the Stogmon, in Bulgaria. The 
ancient nme of tho place was Skaptoparene. It lay SO miles from 
Paitolian, The inseription containe a request of the villagers to the em- 
peror M. Antonius Gordiinus to free them from the impositions and requisi- 
tions of travellers, especially soldiers. ‘This request is in Greelk. The 
emperor's favorable reply is in Latin —Ta. Mounsex, The Snseription 
from Shoptoparene, The date af the emperor's reply is Dee. 16,258 a. D. 
The agent of the village is 4 soldier af the praetorian guard. The village 
bulonged to the district of Pantalia, and the governor of that district is 
the official representative of the village —T, Mosmmeuy, Tnseription from 
Apameia Kibotos. This inscription, discovered by Ramsny, is a fragment 
in Greek of the decree concerning the new Asiatic calendar estiblished ot 
the suggestion of the proconaul Panllus Fabius Maximus. Part of the 
Latin text of the proconsul’s letter is published Mfitth,, x1. p. 25. Frag- 
ments of the decree from Eomencia and Apamein are known (CLG, 3957, 
$002"): The new fragment and the one from Eumencia supplement each 
other——W. Juneicn, Jnecriptions from Ionia, 27 inseriptions, copied hy 
the writer and F. Winter in 1887 in Erythrni, Klazomonai, Priene, and 
Teos, They are chiefly dedicatory and sepulehral. No. 17, froni Teas, 
records o treaty of syioidismoe or sympotiteia for ten years between the 
‘Trans and another community, ‘Taxes, imposts, and duties are specified 
from which the new citizens-are to be free. The first part of the record is 
wanting —AM. MAVER, Pepa) ceperin (pls. 0, 10; 3 cote). A lelrythion in 
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Tike: with black figures on light pipe-clay is published and diseuseed. 
An ugly, nude woman is tied to a palm-tree. Four satyre are torturing 
her, One ie pulling aut her tongue, one burning her, ane whipping her, 
anil ono nbout to strike her with a heavy pestle. A fifth satyr stands quietly 
by. The female is Lamia, and the eon ia taker from the comic stage, 
though the stuge-coetume iz omitted. A cut gives the painting on a comrse 
Bowtian vase, An ugly nude female with a swine akin on her head ia mun- 
ning toa low table im which stands a jug. Perhaps thisie Lamia. Ex- 
amples of vase-paintings durived from the comic stage are cited. This vase. 
belongs to. about the middle of the fifth century poo. Other vases of similar 
or related technique are discumed.—P, Hennsans, Athlete Head from 
Perinthos (pla 4,5). The head, here published in three views, is in Dresden 
(Treu, Berlin, phifol, Wook, 1801, p. 546), The tip of the nose is want- 
ing an there areseveral other slight injuries; The hnir over the forohead 
has been partially chiselled away. The head appears to hea copy of a 
bronze original of the early fifth century s.c, Comparison with other 
works, especially with the Massimi Diskobolos, shows that the original of 
this-bead iz not by Myron. It has points of resemblance to the Naploz 
Harmodins head, and belongs to a series which begins with the Harmodios: 
and ends with the Munich“ Diomed." The artist of the orivinn] was ap- 
parentiy «slightly older contemporary of Myron, poasihly Pythaguras of 
Rhegion.—W. Dorrreno, The Hypethral Temple. The argumetis in 
favor of the theory that many temples wore hyprothral are briefly reviewed. 
Tha main argument was the testimony of Vitruvius m1. The discovery 
tliat the Olympicion at Athons waz ootostyle, not decnstyly, destroys that 
argument There were ao few hypethral temple, probably open courts 
surrounded by walls and columns, but, generally speaking, Greek and 
Roman. temples received their only light from the door, and needed no 
more.—A, WILteLM, Inscriptions from Measene. Five inscriptions. No, 2 
is a decrce of proxeny, ete, to Menalkos, eon of Aristomenes, from Zakyn- 
thos (=Qpa, June 24, 1890, Naprareds, tv.497). The date nasipned ts the 
lntter part of the fourth century #.¢. The dinlect ig Messenian. No, £ 
isa fragmentary recon! of manumission, the first detailed record from Mes- 
gone. Date, firet half of the third centiiry nc, Local dinkect. Na. 4 
(=Le Bos 156; Le Bas-Reinach 157) is o dedication by a priest and 
priestess, Vo, 4 is a fragment of rules for sacrifices, ‘Tho date is about 
2002.0, Loval dialect. Vo, ¢ is from two iragments of a base (=Oiko- 
nomakes, rh cwldpera TGsyans Meroijrns «rh. 33, 30). The largor fragment 
Athen. Mitth., v1. 359, The date is not earlier than the end of the second 
century sc. The meaning is uncertain—R. Metsren, Archaic Rhodiin 
s. The three archate i inseri ptions published by Selivanor, Mitts, 
xvi p. 107 ff (sce above), are given with new interpretations—A, s. 
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Diamanranas, Avcient Inserepltion from Antiphells mm Lykia. An in- 
scription of Roman times, ana sarcophagus. ‘The names of those entitled 
to the ise of the monument are given, and a curse ® invoked upon other 
users.— LaTEnATURE—Disooventes. See News. Seven late inscriptions 
from Thessalonika are published from copies by J. H. Mordtmann. The 
inscription Athen, Afitth. xrv. p. 103 is further discussed. 
HaAnoLo B. Pow LET. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 151), July-Angust,—J.on Monaas, The 
Prehistoric Nekropoli north of Persia. (Ln the province of Linkoran were 
examined nekropoli nt Kravéladi, Djilodji-Kach, Hovil, Véri, Mistan, 
Djiionti, Aspa-Hiz, Hivéri and Razgoour. The burial-placea may be classi- 
fied clironologically and show the transition from the exclusive use of bronce 
implements to that of iron, Arms, pottery, jewelry were found resembling 
that of the Osethoi, who are known to be Aryans, and not fir removed 
from the Greek.—J. A. Biaxcier, Contritnutions to the Galle-Roeman Epig- 
raphy of Soiwntes. Nine inscriptions thought to have heen lost have been 
found in two Mea. in the National Library —R. Mowat, tnseriptione from 
the oily of the Lingones, preserved at Dijon and at Longres (coutin., pls. x, 
xi). After mentioning four monuments which are anepigraphic, though 
originally destined to bear inscriptions, ninety-tive inscriptions are here 
published, Of these five are votive, three are upon public monuments, and 
the remainder chiefly funerary. The existence of a colonia Lingonum hav. 
ing ite origin from this town i# ulso established by epigraphic evidence. 
Beventyseven names presumably Gallic and occurring in the iiseriptions 
from this recion are then given —L. Detmx, Imitation of ancient writing 
by serthes of the Middle Ages (ple. xu, xt), Two examples aro here given 
of copies of earlier documents made at the end of the x11 ventury. One 
is of 9 bull of Sergive TV, and another of « privilege aceonded by Alex- 
ander IL, the original documents of which still exist. The peculiarities 
of the earlier seript are imitated so cleverly aa to suggest that such docu- 
mits tay have been frequently counterfeited for evil purposes. —Avy. 
Atnotnest, A winged Vietory at the Museu of Constantine (pl. xrv). 
This is a small brones following the type of the Nike of Paionios, and dat- 
ing from the early Roman Empire, It was found in the town of Cirta, 
where also was found an ingeription referring to a silver statue of Jupiter, 
bearing in hia right hand a silver globe, on which stood a figure of victory, 
anid in his left a silver spear, It is suggested that this victory may have 
belonged to the statue here mentioned, which would seem to have preserved 
the type of the Zeus of Pheidias—S. Rersacn, A Passage in Sidonius 
Apollinaris, The Pretended Voleanoes in Southern France in the V century: 
The citation of Sidouius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont from 471 to 475, 
as attesting the activity of voleances in Gaul nt this periad ie founded upon 
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a nisunderstanding, us may be seen by comparing thé text of Sidonius with 
a homily of Saint Avitus concerning the same evente—C, Barts, Nols on 
the Ver of Triangles in the Proportioning of Greek Monuments, The pur- 
pose of this paper is.to show that together with the modular system, ly 
Which all the parte of an edifice may be expressed in terms af a common 
TngHELre, tse was made of yoometrie methods, founded upon trinngles, and 
in particular the equilateral triangle, The use of similar jeomotrical 
methods in types of architecture derived from the Greek will be considured 
in tsubsequent paper—G, Jovrpasns, Recovery of a Canton af the Aude, 
‘The name of the district of country between the Aude and the Black Moun- 
thins in the northern part of the Carcassonne called Carbadds is frequently 
derived from the Custle of Cabaret. But this name is a modern one. It 
does not figure in medieval documents, whereas we do find in such doon- 
ments the names Cobordensis, Cabarcinens, and Cabardincensis,— Monthly 
Bulletin of the Academy af Inscriptions —National Society of the Antiquuries 
of Frouce—Archoological News and Correspondence,— Bibliography — 
RU CaGwar, Review of Epigrophica!l Publications rdating to oman As- 
tiguity, Aprit-Jitae. 

September-October.—F, Ravatsson, The Aphrodite of Melos (pl. x¥). 
Following the suggestion that the Aphrodite of Melos was associated with a 
fizure of Ares, the Horghese Arcs (formerly Achillea) of the Louvre is hers 
utilized, in epite of chronological difficulties, to restora to our imitgination 
the original group, ‘The ring apon the right foot of the Borghese Ares 
suggests that ita prototypo was the captive Theseus, and that the original 
group represented Aphrodite Persephone and Ares Theseus, Of such a 
character may have been the Aphrodite of the ganlen commenced by Al 
kamenes and finished by Pheidias, In Inter derivatives the notion of 
Persephone and Thesens have disappeared. Other manumenta preeirye 
for ns the same group and details of style more characteristic of the fifth 
century.—E.-A. Pictox, Roman road in the departments of Munshe anc 
Iile-tt-Vilaine. By means of the Ttinerary of Antoninus and the ‘Table of 
Poutinger, the Roman road connecting Cherbourg with Rennes may be 
retetublished, Its stations, Corialls, Alauna, Coeedim or Cosedia, Fanum- 
Martls or Legedin, Ad Fines, and Condate are to-day represented by 
Cherbourg, Valognes, Coutanoes, Avranchies, Romazy and Rennes—<A, 
Leskace, The first ecarctions tn Delos, A defense of the purpos and 
conditions of the excavations mado by him in Delis in 1573 in reply to the 
account given by Diehl, Excursions archioloyiques on Griee, p, 134.—, pe 
Mongax, Ths prehistoric Nekropoleis of Armenian Russia. The principal 
conclusions of this elaborate paper are thus summarized = (1) At first, the 
carte develop amongst the white Allopliyloi of the Caucasus without external 
infiuence. (2) The people of Lelwar were in commercin! relations with 
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the Assyrians, (3) The Ossethoi brought, in their migration from the 
Tran to the Cauessus, new arts, which had ¢oniderable influence upon the 
artistic tendencies of the white Allophyloi. (4) The most recent graves 
af Lelwar are later than the arrival of the Ossethoi (vii or vir century) 
and anterior ta the Persian conquest (¥ century),—G,. Rane, The Cities 
of Pomphylia. A study of the googmphy, topography, and history of Pam- 
phylin, baved upon Lanekoronski's Jee Piller de fa Pongpiylie et de fa 
Pisidie, iS. Rewacn, Chronique d' Orient—Monthly Bulletin of the 
Academy of Inseriptions.—National Sootety of the Antiquearies of France— 
Archmologicnl News and Correspondence — Bibliography. | 

November-December.—S. Rermsacnu, Bronze Head of a horned divinity 
discoweredt at Leroux (Piapde-Dime) and belonging to the Museum of Saint 
Germain (ploxvr). This head, designed a3.an ornament, is of fine Greek 
workmanship, and exhibits Alexandrine influence. Analogous heads, gen- 
erally applied to vases, are usually considered as heads of Achelois, although 
no such mythological significance may have entered the mind of the artist. 
—L. Le Posto, Exploration of the Tamiutus of Cruguel (Morbihan) (pl. 
xy). The burial-trench here oxbibits the peculiarity of having been lined 
with woxl, The body, unburned, was buried together with bronze and 
flint arma. Finely cut arrow-heads, bronze poignards, a pranite mortar, 
and other emul) objects were found—G, Duwesxi., Note om the Forni of 
the ordiawry Numerals, An unhistorio and purely fanciful hypothesis oon- 
cerning the origin of the Arabic numerals—A. Mataxax, Archeological 
Notes, A publication of a number of objects of stone and of bronze found 
daring the dredging of the Seine in 1885 near Corbeil —M. Datocne, 
Sludics on some Seals ond Hinge of the Merovingian Period (contin), cxx V1. 
Seal-ring of the Jowess Aster, ¢xxVn. Seal-ring found near Andernach. 
Monogram not deciphered. CXXVII. Seal-ring found at Snint-Jenn-de- 
CGorcoué (Loire-inférieure). Inscribed OENEOS. exxtx. Ring found 
at La Garde (Loire), Ornamented with filigree work, boat no inscription. 
Oxxx. Seal-ring found at Kerity (Finistére), A cartouche in the bezil 
bears the letters 5). the tnitinis of Signwm, cxxxt. Seal-ring found at 
Kerland (Finistire). Cross and crown, with two initials, cxxxin Ring 
found at Bréhan (Cites-du-Nord). exxxur. Ring found at Maroué (Cites 
du-Nonl). cxxxrv. Gold ring from the Gallo-Frankish Cemetery of 
Herpes (Chnrente), Resembles the ring foumld at La Garde (cxxrx). 
cxxxy. Seal-ring with the initial C doubled, from the Cemetery ot Herpes 
(Charente), cxxxvi. Senl-ring of Giea, from Herpes, oxxxvir. Another 
seal-ring from Herpes. Inseribed INTNI, cxxxvitt. Another seal-ring 
with tho initial M, from Herpes. cxxxix. Another inacribed teal-ring 
from Herpes. cxt. Another ring from Herpes. The bozil is figured with 
a Greek cross. cxit. Another ring from Herpes. The bezil contuina a 
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piece of bine glass, which is set in bronze and this irturn in silver. ext. 
Another ring from Horpes. Ornamented with globules of gold. cxurm. 
Another ring from Herpes. ‘The bezil is oranmented with o rosette of 
garnets, oxi, Another ring from Herpes, Contains an antique black- 
‘Stone intaglio representing Jupiter crowning his eagle. extv. Another 
rig from Herpes. cxivi Another ring from Herpes, One of a nut- 
ber found and consisting of a eimple hand of silver wound ns a spiral— 
M. Scuwemruar, Archinological Notes concerning Mount Sipylos. The first 
note concerns the sanctuary of Kybule Plastene mentioned by Pausanims 
a below the throne of Pelops, A eroind-plan and careful description ure 
given of a simplé sanctuary, whieh: is recognized na that of Kybele Plas- 
fens not only from its position, hut ales from inscriptions aud ervoto after 
ings found in its vicinity. The second note treats of the throne of Pelops 
and the image of Niobe. A third mote treats of the ruins of Gueuk-Kaia, 
which are recognized as the remains of an Avolian city—S. Rersaon, 
Notice of Heary Schlisnann— Monthly Bulletin of the Acactemy of Inaerip- 
Nons,—Areheologioal News ane Correspondence —Bibliography—It, Ci 
axAt, Review of Epigraphical Publications referring fo Koman Aritiquity, 
4891. January-Febrnary,—S. Rersacn, Aliar of Movilly ( CileIY Or) 
(pls. t,t). Thie momament, formerly in the parish church of Mnvilly, now 
in the park of the chateau at Bavigny-sous- Beaune, is hem published in 
hdiograyare, The rude Gallo-Roman sculptures represent the twelve 
divinities of Ennius: Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Dinnn, Venus, Mam, 
Mercorins, Jovis, Neptunus, Vuleanus, Apollo—E. Lr Buanr, A teood. 
engraving in the edition of Terence of 2403 ( plat), In the edition of 
Terence published by Trechsel in Lyons in 1498 ix represented a Homan 
theatre, as conceived in the xv century. In front of the theatre is oppure. 
ently represented thestory of St. Didymus and Theodora.—A.&. Miittiay, 
Basreliefe of Kysikos. Notice of six reliefs in the Britich Museum, tour of 
whioh bear inseriptions—V.Watieand P.GavcKkumn, Inedited Tnserip- 
tions from Cherchel, A publiention of fifty-one inedited Latin inscriptions 
from Chervhel, Algeria —G, Wennr, Circular Momumend at Epieaos, or 
the pretended Tomb of St. Luke. Until Excavations give furtiver light, 
we innst remain contented with seeing in this monument.a circular edifiog 
of the second century 4. p., when all thie part of Epheaoe was restored 
under Antoninus Pie, At a later date, the Christinns built 2 chapel in 
its ruing and ornamented ite entrance with the two pilasters brought prolia- 
bly from the theatre or sfadion.—M. Brertaruor, Tie origin of the word 
view, that the word bronze is to be connected with the town Brundusivin, 
which according to Pliny produced bronze mirrors of high quality —A, I, 
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Denarrre, The Punie Tombs of Carthage. Necropotia of the hill 51. Lowia, 
An account of 4x Ponie Tombs excavated during the suminer and autumn 
of 1800. They were carefully constructed etone-fheed rectangular apart- 
ments, hermetically sealed. Objects of gold, silver, brotze, ivory, glass 
wore found ; aldo pottery; some of which bore inseriptions—tho first Punic 
inscriptions found in the old necropolis of Byrsn.—E. Mire, Votes on the 
Christion Moweed of Italy (contin.). The mostics of Siponto, Capua, Ver 
cell], Olona, and Albenga are here considered.—A. Exant, /reavutions 
minds im the neighborhood of Seville. From October 1659 to March tA), 
excavations were made by Engel at Coriu del Rio, where bo found a tile 
eovered tomb : at Aleolia def Rio, where ho procured curious votive barks; 
at Peta de ia Sol, whore were uncovered two Roman baths, three pieces or 
marble sculpture, aud other small objects; and ut Italien wore discovered 
two Roman burial-places with masonry tombe containing black pottery. 
Time was lacking to explore the Cerro de la Cusnorra, the su pposed site of 
ancient Munda.—C. Cnrprez, The Theatre of Polylloitos, reconstructed 
according to a moduhis by K. Dumon, A favorable review of Dhumon’s 
book.—A. Exctt, Note on some srchwologival Manuscripts pressrred at 
Seville. —Monthiy Bulletin of the Academy of Inacriptions—National Society 
of the Antiquaries of France —Archeolagical News and Correspondence — 
Bibliography. 

Mareh-April,—V. Ware and P. Gaverier, Inedited Tuseriptions 
from Chervhel (contin. and end), Publication of about one hundred small 
inmeriptions fret marble fragments, alep from lange, putberse and vases,— 
L. Hevarr, The Mace of Goudéa, ‘This mace, preeented by M. do Sarzce 
tis the Louvre, is figured in Dérowvertes en Chaldée pl. 25 fir, 1,4 and 
h. The inscription deseribes it #3 a votive offering of Goudéa to the god 
Nin-Ghirsou, and a made of the stone #hir-gal (marble) from tho mowut- 
tains of Our-in-ga near the Lown of Azon thesea of Elam.—aA. V ERCOUTRE, 
Sone tooal African Divinities. Amongst ancient African divinities men- 
Honed in inseriptions found principally in Numidia, a number have been 
considered as purely loca! divinities. Of these, two, Bruce and Malaghed, 
are hore explained: the former as Deus Erucinus, the Sicilian hero Eryx: 
the intter, a» Baal-Malues or the Baal of the town Malaca (corrupted to 
mcilert Guelma).—A. Lenton, Note on some Greek [usoriptions fram 
Gaul, Bome reservations are made to the wditing by Mommasen, Hireeh- 
fuld, and Kuibel of the Greek Inseriptions of Gaul contributed by bim to 
the sollection of the Berlin Academy.—S. GULBELEIAS, Rug-owiling tn 
the Orient. A chapter from a fortheoming work entitled Voyage dane le 
Conese — EH. Omar, Inventory of the Visoonts Collection ia the Brhllothique 
Nationals, ‘Titles of the papers of Visconti, which form thirty-five volumes, 
‘Tho contents of sixtean volumes are here noted.—H. p'Annols De Junars- 
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vrunn, Lingiistio testimony to the community of civilization bettreen the Celts 
and trermane during the ARA and fourth oeturies B.C. The distinetion 
between the Celts and Germans was not known at Rome prior to the first 
century 8.0, For eeveral centories before this, the Germans probably lived 
under Celtic role. Witness the community of words between Celts and 
(Germans, os distinguished from other Indo-European nations, in matters 
pertaining to law, military lifo, home life, geography, furniture, and in names 
of various material substances, ‘The religious vocabulary of these two peoples 
haz nothing in common, and religion was probably the obstacle which 
prevented the fusion of the two races.—R. Mowat, A diploma given on the 
departure of azoldier from thearmy of Pannonia, ‘This diplonia was granted 
to an auxiliary veteran of the army of upper Pannonia by the Emperor 
Antouinus Tivs'on the ninth of October 145 a... and contains detailed 
information concerning that arny—A. Exons, Vole on some Sponiak Cpl- 
lectiona: Notices are given of archwological collections in Alicaute, Bar- 
eelons, Cordova, Grenada, Jaen, Loren, Malag, Murcia, Osunn, Saragossa, 
Sovillo, Tarragona, Toledo, Valencia, and, in Portugul, Lishon—Monthiy 
Bulletin of the Accademy of Inscriptions —National Society of the Antiqnaries 
af France —Archologionl News and Correspondance —Biltiogranhy.—R. 
Casyat, Heviow of Epigrophical Publications relating to Roman A nticuity.. 
January—March. ALLAN MARQUANL. 


REVUE D'ASSYRIOLOGIE ET D'ARCHEOLOGIE ORIENTALE. Vol. II. 
No. 8, 1891.—E. Resas, An inedited Phoenician Inscription From Sidan 
(pla). This inscription, now on exhibition at the Louvre, is on a tall 
imarhle pier that served asa basetonn offring. Itis not easily deciphered, 
M. Renan rends: “ Offering made by Abdmiskar. . .. con of Hoalailinkh, 
to his lord Salman. May he bles him!” The Greek work of the cipgs 
recalls the mouldings of Um-el-Awanid, which appear like imitations of 
the Erechtheion: date, about 300 n, c—L. Hrozey, The Genealogies of 
Sirpurta, according ta M, de Sorzec’s discoveries, Some hitherto inedited 
historical data founded on a strdy of the early Babyloninn fragments found 
by M, de Sarzee at Tellob=Sirpuris are here given: a simmary of whieh 
will aleo be found in the News, on p. 122. fn the first place, mony the 
rulers ( potest} of Sirpurla, two remained entirely isolated—Uy-Aau and 
Noim-nagh-wi. A cirenlar stone dish shows that Nam-magh-ni was the sou- 
in-law of Ur-bau, having married his daughter Gon-wl, On another stone 
dish is to by read the name of a new ruler, the patesi Cruinaygul These 
areal anterior to king Gudiéa. Around the couleal base of a «mall stone 
coltitun, In charactors of the most archaic period (as on the stete af the wuts 
tures), the names are read of the patesi E-anna-du son of the patest A-bur. 
pal. On the stele of the vultures, A-bur-gu/, whose fathor's name ts given 
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as Ur-ning, is called Aing and not patesi. Another inscription confirm 
the siiggestion that there wae no great distinction between the titles of 
pates and fing, It enables the following conflicting genealogies of the 
earliest rulers of Sirpurla-to be made aut. | 


Urenina, king, Ur-nina, king. 
| | | 

Fn-unna-du T, patesi, older aon, A-kur-gal, king and patesi, 
| 

£n-té-nal, pints, E-ansu-d, king and patesi, 
| 


Fn-anne-du I, patesi. 


These two lists appear to ehow that 2 period of dynastic trouhli followed 
the death of old King Ur-nina, probably caused by the rivalry of his sons, 
leading to 2 confusion of titles. Another consequence of the present oon- 
junction of the ancient line of patest with tho royal dynasty of Ur-ninn ia, 
Uist tho ancient king Une-ka-ghi-na must baling either to an earlier or to 
a Inter dynasty, because Ur-ninn’s father and grandfather bore no tithe: 
he was tho founder of his dynasty—J_ Opranr, Areluein Titseriplions oti 
three Chaldwan bricks. The first of these inscriptions, which belong (like 
theeo iTlistrated in the preceding article) 1 M. de Sarzec’s discoveries, fs 
® brick of king Ur-niyo tranalated:  Ur-nina, king of Sirpurla, son of 
Ni-ni-halalu hes made the ap-Girsu.” The thing mentioned is of undeter- 
mined character in the quarter of the city called Gir, The second is a 
long inscription of A-anna-du, son of A-kur-gal, speaking of his building 
the city of Nina, of conquests in the mountains of Elam and the lands of 
feand Are, The third inscription is of the patest En-té-na, son of En-cnna- 
tt, gives his genealogy, aud mentions his building of the ap-gi of Ningivew: 
to this should be compared a second inscription of the sume ruler which 
epeake of his construction of the ap-gigi-ba-na of the god Ningirau. Be- 
sides this, the father of Enténa, En-annadu J. who places himeelf like his 
son uuder the patronage of the ilivinity of Dunair, coils himself the con 
etructor ofan ap-heru. These various things are considered by M, Heuzey 
to refer to hydraulic works—reservoirs, basins, wells, ¢e—.J, Orrrrr, The 
Freeiom of Women in Babylon, The document used ne text auye tlint, in 
the 35th year of Nebuchadnezzar, a mother (Silim-Dtar) cedes, during 
her lifetime, to her daughter (Gula-kaisat) the halfownership of her en- 
tre property, thus renouncing her rights of ownership and the free disposal 
of her property, reserving however the usufruet during her lifetime. The 
daughter is required not to transmit this property to any hut her hushand, 
who is responsible to her, On the mother's death, the half-ownership 
of the daughter becoines complete ownership exempt from conditions, 
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Into this ia not reckoned the property which the daughter browght a a dot 
to her tmsband. ‘The husband takes no part in the transaction. This 
liberty of woman in the matter of property in the ancient East is in etrik- 
ing contrast with her enslaved condition in Europe especially in Romo— 
E, Lennars, Bronze Siatuette with the name of Aiur-dan, There iz in tho 
Louvre a headless bronx: statuette of a figure in Assyrian costume. On 
the front of the robe isa much-tefuced inscription in twelve lines, the first 
plirase of which is interesting fur historical rensons, aud is: translated: 
“To Istar, the great lady, dwelling in the tenrple of the lady of the world 
in the city Arbeln, for the lif of Adur-inn, king of Adtir, son of Samiai- 
Bol,son of... .,80n of Nirgal-iddin-aha, son of..." This ia evidently 
Adreilan TO who reigned from 773 to 756 and was the successor, porlinpa 
tie lrother, of Shalmatieser IT, oti] now his genealogy waa unknown, 
The rest of the toxt. mentions 0 bronze statue of Létar.—E, Lepnars, Some 
inedited Inacriptions mdded fo the Lowere, (1) Phoenician acarahoid with 
a hippocainp and the owner's name, Pa'er, (2) Persiun cone with a disk 
between two (Horus) eyes and the inscription: “to Ahiman, son of Boles.” 
(3) Basrolief (an 1 calcareous stone from Palmyra) of aman reclining oh 
the fineral couch, and a woman gented, The tures givet in the inecrip- 
tion are Malkn and Dida his wife. (4) Female bust from Palmyra with 
the name (Her]'ade, (5) Palmyrene teeera with the name Pa'althi, 
(ht) Palmyrene tessera with the name Thoimreteu, (7) Palwyrene teseorn 
with the divine names Malabbel, Gad and Thaimi aod the name /arkai— 
L. Hevary, Spanish Statues of Greeo- Phoenician style: a question af authen- 
fieity, This important paper which <liscloses an entirely new phase of 
Phoenician sculpture, an echo, in Spain, of archaic Greek sculpture, haa 
heen already folly suunmarized in the News of the Journal (val. v1, pp. 
383-9), AF. ie 
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